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4io|»*il «5cosjrapfjical ^ocictg, 

18G6. 


REPORT OF TIIE COUNCIL, 

Read at tiie Akniyebsabt Meeting on the 2STn May. 

The Council have the pleasure of submitting to the Fellows the * 
customary Annual Report of the financial state and general pnHmsa 
of the Society. 1 6 • 


Members. The number of Fellows has again been lareelv 
increased during the year. Since the last Report 157 new Members 
have been elected, namely, 151 Ordinary (of whom 19 have paid 
the.r l.fe compositions), 1 1 lonorary, and 5 Honorary Corresponding 
Rut during the year the Society has lost 81 Fellows, five of whom 
were Honorary Corresponding: 57 have been lost by death 22 by 
resignation, aud 2 have been removed by order of the Council 
ihc total number on the list at the end of April was 2089 Ordi- 
nan o Honorary, and 63 Honorary Corresponding Members. 
At the same date last year the number of Ordinary Members 
was 1997, and in the previous year (1864) 1907. 


Finances. Ihc Balance-sheet (Appendix A) shows that the 
receipts (exclusive of balance in hand) exceeded the estimate by 
the sum of 302/. 18#. &/.,and that the expenditure has fallen short 
of the estimated amount by 305/. 1 5s. 7 d. In consequence of these 
avourablc results, the Council have been enabled to add 1000/~ 
ndia 5 per Cents, to the funded property, notwithstanding ffie 
large sum of 800/. spent in expeditious; but the anticipated balance 
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in hand hns been thereby reduced to 99/, 4r. lOr/. The Society’s 
hv’nnie vns, in 18G5, 4905/. 8,f. StL t and in 1864 4977/, 8s. inL 
The expenditure in 1865 wilh 4307/. 4 1 . 5d. r atid in 1864 
3*147/, 7s. 10t/. Tbe increase in the expenditure last year is 
accounted for by the large sum spent in the promotion of expe¬ 
ditions. 

The funded property of the Society now amounts to 13*500/., 
11,500/. of which are invested in New 3 per Cents, and ^HJO/. in 
India 5 per < Vnta.; 1000/, have been added since December 31, 
1865, the cud of the financial year, This sum exceeds by 500/. 
the total amount of life compositions of living compounders, die 
number of whom on the 30 th of April last was 520. In 1604, as 
may he seen in the Council Report of that year, the rt'served Fund 
fell short of the life compositions by nearly 20001, notwithstanding 
tb p great improvement effected during the same year. The sound 
ctmdiiiou which the monetary affairs of the Society have now 
attained is due chiefly to the vigilance of the Finance Committee 
throughout the last three years. 

A legacy of 4000/. has been bequeathed to the Society by 
hue of its members, the late Benjamin Oliveira. Esq. The be¬ 
quest formed one of several left to various institutions, and the 
personal estate of the testator not sufficing to pay the whole in 
full, the executors tiled a bill in Chancery with a view to the 
equitable apportionment of the assets. The solicitors to the 
executors having selected, from the number of legatees, tbe Jtoyal 
Geographical Society to defend the suit, the Council were recom¬ 
mended by their legal advisers to appear in it, and they are now 
informed that there is good prospect of an early and favourable 
adjudication. 

The system of monthly examination of the accounts by the 
Finance Committee, established in 1004, has been continued 
throughout the year, and all bills due by the Society arc paid at 
the next monthly meeting following their presentation. As w ill he 
sees* in the Baknoe-ahcct (Appendix A), the accounts have been 
audited to the end of the year 1665 j they have also been examined 
to the end of April in the present year. 
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Arrears*— ^ Since the last anniversary the subject, of arrears t>r 
subscription has been carefully inquired into by the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, and they have new recommended to the Council that 
Clause 4, Chap, IV\ t of the Emulations, which requires the removal 
from the list of Fellows of all those who are defaulters for three 
years be put in force against those who shall not have paid their 
arrears by the 1st of August next. * 










































vUi Royal Geographical Society. 

As subscriptions sometimes fall in sircar on Member* leaving 
England, it is recommonded to all who are going abroad and wish 
to Tct&in their connection with the Society, to leave with the Sctre- 
taries a standing order on their Agents for the payment of their 
subscriptions, forms of which can be obtained at the Society's 
rooms, 

Frreli,y ,—The Council have considered that it would advance 
the interests of the Society to admit a very limited number of 
gentlemen to the Fellowship who, although distinguished fur their 
services to Geography ami desirous of belonging to the Society, 
liaye not thy means to enable them to do so. They have, there¬ 
fore, to submit to the Meeting a new Clause, proposed to be added 
to Chap, IL of the Regulations, which, if approved of, w ill empower 

them to remit the usual payments in these eases. 

€ 

Publication *.—The Council have great satisfaction in announcing 
that the volume of the Journal has this year been Issued at a milch 
earlier date than has been the case for many years past, having 
been published on the Uth of April, It comprises an average 
number of important memoirs, and the attention of Fellows is 
especially directed to the valuable series of original 5Taps that it 
contains, some of which have been compiled after much research 
and at considerable cost, 

Tbe 9th volume of Proceedings has also been completed and 
delivered to the Members since the last anniversary, and three 
parts of the 10th volume, containing the Reports of the Meetings 
of the present Session down to the 12th of March, bavu been 
named. 

r l lie Council have again the pleasure of reporting an increase in 
>hc sale of publications during the past year, the amount being 
124/. As. Ad. In the year 1864 the total adca wore 1 05/. 12* Id 
and in 1863 05/, 8 j. M. 


Library ,—400 volumes of Geographical and other works have 
been added to the Library since the last Report, 39 of which were 
purchased. 

The rMrraugement of the Obraiy undertaken on the coroi.lc- 
Iroiyf tbe Catalogue list year | s lu . ar | ¥ f|„i s l„.d, Krestcr 

familiis are now denied to those Members who wish to make mat 
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of this large collection of Geographical works for the purpose of 
research. The Library Committee have in contemplation the ex¬ 
penditure of the sum of 100/., voted by tine Council the previous 
year for additions to the Library,, mid invite Members to propose 
such books as they may deem necessary to be acquired, by inscribing 
their titles in tlte Kecomtnendation Hook kept fur this purpose in 
the Library, 

Map-CoUectvm .—The accessions to this dejwirtment since the 
last anniversary have been above the average, consisting of 2109 
sheets of Maps mid Char la, 9 Atlases, and 7 Diagrams, 

I he Map-room eosititines to be vdstted by a large number of 
Fellows, travellers, and the general public, for the purpose of Con¬ 
sulting the collection. 

The following accessions deserve especial notice:— 

lG3d sheets of the Ordnance Maps of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on various scales, Presented by the Topographical Office. 
03 Cliarta Presented by the Admiralty. 

■Uj Majia, on 106 sheets, of the India Survey, presented by the 
India Office through Colonel ThuilLier, Survcyor-Genecd 
of India, 

9 Sheets of the Topographical Map, ami 

5 Sheets of the Geological Survey of Sweden. Presented by 
the Swedish Government. 

C Sheets of the large Topographical Map of Denmark, Pre¬ 
sented by the Danish Government 

7 Sheets of the Ilasin of the Amur. Presented by M. Schwartz, 

94 Charts, Presented by the French Minister of Marine. 

A thus of Queensland, Presented by tlte Governor of Queens¬ 
land, 

Atlas and Maps of the United States of Columbia. Presented 
by the Grand General T. C. de Mosquera. 

Baaz’s Relief Atlas, on 4 sheets, in photolithography. 

Ziegler's Hypsometric#! Map of Switzerland. Presented by tlie 
Author. 

KJepert and LopsiuT Maps of the Nile Valley, Presented by 
Dr. Klepert. 

Kie port's Russia in Europe. Presented by Dr. Kiepcrt. 

6 Sheets of Map of Eastern Europe. Presented by Dr. Peter- 
matin. 

Nordcmkiold’s Chart of Spi tzbergen „ 1 'resented by the Auth or. 




x Riit/ftl Ckogrttphi&il Society! , 

Richardson's Surrey Route of JariHae’s Expedition. Presented 
by the Governor of Queensland. 

ITSheets of the Official Survey of the Argentine Republic. Pr»> 
sented by Don Saturnine Solas* lion. Corr. Mem, h . gjr . 
MS. Survey Map of the lilver Purus, Presented by W* 
C'hiuidless, E&q,, m.a* 


Larfje Diagrams ,—A Special Committee of Council* consisting 
of Vice-Admiral Sir George Ijack* Rear-Admiral It. Collinson, and 
Major-General G. Balfour, has been engaged during the present 
Session in directing the construction of large Diagrams fur tbe 
Hlustration of Papers at the evening .Meetings, and to complete 
the series of which tlie Society's large Maps of Africa and Australia 
form part. Four of these Diagrams have been determined upon, 
—namely* Asia, the Malay Archipelago, South America, and the 
WfTrld on Mercator s projection ; and great palm are being taken 
to ensure correctness by consulting personally some of the best living 
authorities cm the various countries. Ir is hoped that the Diagram 
of Asia will be ready at the coma nonce men t of the next Session. 

rThe Committee has also taken steps to ensure the completion of 
n Catalogue oi the Maps in the Society's collection, and has 
obtained the sanction of Council to the appointment of an extra 
Assistant to aid in its compilation. At the next anniversary- the 
Council hope to be able to report the termination of this work, 
which will give additional facilities to the consultation of the great 
stores of Maps now in the Society's possession. 


Grunts to 1 The turn of 500/ t 8s. 3 d. was expended* 

during the year 1865* in grant* made to promote new explorations. 
Of ibis 500/. w as given to Dr. Livingstone* in aid of hie expedition 
t'f tbc Lakes of Central Africa; Hfttfe 9d to Sir Henry Jaibea* 
towards the expenses of the settlement of the level of the Dead 
Sea* undertaken by Captain Wilson, n.E.; I43Z. Qj. i n money 
and instruments to Mr. R. B, N. Walker* who is exploring Western ' 
Equatorial Africa from the Gaboon ; and 50A, it, addition to 50/ 
previously given* to >L Gerhard Rahlfc, who has undertaken a 
journey to the hultau of Waday* in the hope of recovering the 
Papers of the unfortunate Vogel. 

D^ing the pnamt year the »,m of 260/, I™ dread, bee,, p«, 
to travel 1.r.-v or in aid of expeditions, the details of which appear in 
the estimate for the current-year s expenses. 
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'B.tbttn? LUvilations. 


L The Library will be open every day in tho wn k (Sundays 
excepted) from 10 J 30 in the morning to 4-30 in tho afternoon,' 
except on ftew-YeaFs Day, Good Friday to Easier Monday inclu¬ 
sive, and Christmas week ; and it will be closed one month in tho 
year, in order to I* thoroughly cleaned, vus, from the tlmt to the 
last day of fcjcptember, 

JL Every Fellow of the Society \s entitled [sidya-cl to the Bitlea) to 
borrow as many an four volumes nt one time. 

KnxpttiWx 

1< Dictionaries, Enoyelopwdios, nml other works of reference 
and cost. Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books ami 
Illustrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Frinta, mid unbound 
Numbers of Berioditsil Works, unless t riththc rjKcuil ^ 
order of the President. 

2. Mapy or Charts, wiIms by special sanction of the President tuid 
Canned. 

3* N ew \V orfcs lie fore the expiration of a niOulh after reception. 

111. Tho title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
kirn! lent, shall first bo entered in the Library register, with the* 
Iwjito worts signature, or nccomparued by a separate note in bis 
band. 

I V, No work of any kind umbo retained longer than one month : 
but at (ho expiration of that period, or sooner, the aamo must bo 
returned freo of expense, and may then, iip.m re-*n tty r bo again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

V- In all cases a list of tho Books. Ac., or other property of (ho 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in' to the 
Secretary on or before the Irf of Ju!t; in each year. 

VL In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

VII. No stranger ran be admitted to the Library except by tho 
Introduction of a Fellow, whoso name, together with that of the 
\ hi tor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII. Fellows transgressing any of tho above Regulations will bo 
reported by tho Secretary to the Council, who will toko such steps 
on tho cast? may require. 

By Older of tho Council. 


" On Saturday the Library Es closed at 2 J £0 r.jj. 
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* Galtos, FfMeU, Esq., m,a„ f.iub, , &c. 

CmriOTtr. 

Cucxa Hegiunlil T.. Esq. 

CtdStff-J. 

* Hul’ciilton, IyortL 

Th£V£Lir , Sir Walter C„ UarL, Su\ 

dttruaritri. 

MaHKHaMj CItiwnH ft-, E«|., f.s.i. | Muuh, Itirhord Henry, ELmj.. fj*,*, 

jTortign ternary, 

CiiiiiAH, Cyril C., Ecq. 

ittnutifts of Camtdl. 


AftMnraxiTtt, John, Ejq, h F.a, A.5 v 

B a h i; % Sir Sunnel W, 

B.i i-i'u-ertn. M jj.-fjt'n, G., ha„ t.n. 
Hnuoma, Tlirnuns 1 I„ EhJ, 
CoLOHEsm, T^ord, 
t’ou.isjoS, Rtar-Adui: It., c.s. 
l ’ram lohUr E. W 4 Ecq., Jt.iv 
Eghkf?', Hon. It, 

DxnfiW, Sir William Thotnfts, i.bji. 
FsacttHHf, Jmt.es, Esq,* e.tu*, 
FiiKAusTtE, lu J [on, SirTliM. F,,Uart. 


M.ihilto, W. J,, L*q. r r.ft.«,p Hrvs. 
Ccotog. See. 

M A V, Rl-A din, Si r J. IX, LfcirL, lt.i' f.k.j. 
Jokes, CajfL Fell*. 

Mi-HnAu; Herman, tl*q^ c.s. 
N]ClioL«Kj.N, Sir Charles, Mon. 
OlitfiakT, LaqrCiiW* Esq„ m.E. 
Seottuumd^ W., Fjh|., u.a., T.u. 

ST(LAlf<iroiio f VUcoBtjt. * 

Tno^iFkis, Thomas, E*q, m.u., o.s. 
WAt'oii, M.-Gen. Sir A,Scdlt, i.n.A 


JJtuimrd, 

M ™ 1 &™ 3 HlliiJLLPit, and Co„ JJt. Chwii.g^rosa, 

SssiMaiit ^tmtarji .mu £Uitor oE Cranriacfoiw, 

H. W„ JJkTa, tiq. 
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HONORARY, AND HONORARY CORRESPONDING 
MEMBERS, 

IS157. 


HONORARY. 


IL I. 55. Dcm F.-lm IE., Emperor of BmxA 
11 1 » Majesty Lht KLbg tic Sweden jLHil Not- 

WV‘ 

Hi* ll.ijestj tlie Kisig fifths Belgian*. 

>lil Imperil lligltmsa tlie Ei~Gmlu] Ituke 
of Tlimsuiv* 


Ilia Imperial Ilig1in«j iiie Grub! Duko 
t.W*frujiise, I'rea- Imp. Geo. Sec. of SSL 
Ptimburf, 

]Ei liur.il IJi^1 ij:iL-i ’h'J Diakeef Edinburgh* 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING. r> 

II AMTr.SN, M, P*f. 31 ,R K .. ("h riltktuA 


Amen, Dr.ffHUid llcnnann, Si* Pe-tentnu^ 
AKJzKLt., Gen* Carl, Topo, Corps of Sweden, 

Stock hrolm 

UmH, Gkt. de K* 1 !., Mem* 1 rap. Aod. of 
Adduce -- .. .. St, Petersburg 

Ir.n.iu, >[* Knp'Tiu le .. .. .* 51iLn 

BKRntLKMf-ft, M* M.A triers 

IfKltGkMVB, Prof. llwnricK *. I^erlm 

BuUfEitTEK, Dr. Hertiwtiii, Btieuo* Ayira 
t'n.ii s,, Prof. Paul *. *. .. Geosm 

1‘oki.lO. Don Fiuoko *. .. JEnalrtl 

DA*a, Professor Jiime* D., Si'b Haven, 

Cm: rwetiru L 

D’AtfJhAO. M,. *. .. E’aiLi 

t>£ i *a ftQQCFlT MDoyen et P resilient 
Hoiiumiic du Ln Sodctc da Go,: i Ap:i ii-. 

Parts 

Pl.' point, Gttir, Director of Ebfl Topo, Ite- 

pnrt„ ^*LLEi'i].Lni|.Genera 

DUVF.VK 1 EJL, 55 . Henri *. .. .. Parts 

EiftHrWBEBO, C. ?.. for* ir.ii, nn’l L4, t 

De-rlin 

KaiUV, Prof, AJolj.h .. ,, ., IVrlih 

L'lir>IIKlEU£, t’i_-]* a Fradi Got. L-f tbe Sene¬ 
gal „ .* „ ,. ,, IVetfA&k 

Fm a rrifcitE, Command. Jorge Cesar, 

Poreijpi Odllvc, Lisbon 
PirfcMuST, Gwwinl .»■ ♦. *♦ Now York 

Guixnml, ileurj, tjuj. r,i', Gw^r. S«, 

of.. ,* ... .. .* *, K$w York 

Gerror, Prot, LLEi., Princeton, Ntw Aiiej 
II AIIHSti£n 1 Dr. WillLim, v,r. Imp, Gongr, 
®f „ *, ** ,, *. Vie turn 


H MtRT.ILS, M.-Gen. J, A., CJajcf of l!ie 
Top*. Corps of Sweden.. .< StodcMro 
HEtAHtRSTC. CoL P. ,, St, PetrtsLttrg 
Unfij-j*, IW«u Ch. tou ,* ,, lirLiasfti 

]fiu I’liitLEL, X,v.s.Vdininl C, I.» C., je.ils,* 
Copenhagen 

AwJiiVM, Gen. Paroia *. .* .* Vfetuu. 

J a S *11* rr, C.ipl. M. II., D.U.N., IWif, II jLLu. I 
KE5SSKr.LV, l>. J, Eh|, 


K i i a s i> 4 >j\ M, *, *, .. Paris 

KlF.E'EJtTi, Dr. H.Berlin 


LfaL. Hi* Eixv Senbor I'erti-inlo Ha GhmLi, 
Gotcruor of MwMin^lra, Denpjrla 

Wrat Afrifti 

r.EAt, Ji rMi dn Mne len, Jlhuaier of Gao 
Golocvir? + , ,, I.ubon 

Lisast Pbf!»a .. .. .. AlojEaEilria 

LiviSf’.STOS e. t DnvH. r Eeq., H.n., LL*Ii. 

Ll-TKK. AJltjJxnl K, B* r Pni. of tt* Imp. 

Aendemy of SdencM .. St. tVlemlmrs 
MutbO, j, J, dt L'ati dii . . ,, Laslxm 

5Iath>z p ftru Pnsciifll ., .. *. Meuiriii 

JUi-TK^UlLUS, 51. V. .V, Sec. Gpjgr. Soc* 

of,. .. ■■ „ .. .. Pad* 

Maktecb. Dr. Clwrlea ret* .. .. Hunidi 

51-urnr, 0>onmi«Uarc M, ¥. 

NaarfC, Monv^mr > Ivudo 

N" E/Iltl, CJmvailivr S 'rialofo-jO .. , * Tiirfa 
PETlsfiKAjrw, Dr» Angititiu *. ,. Goilm 

I'niLim, Dr* KoiluKo Arnuirailo ., Chill 
Pl atES, E l (i E lu-d’.leiity Co.i Lit. 

Raiaeusiiv, |eoq Antonio.. .. .. Lima 
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xvi List of Honorary Corrcs/tontliuy Members. 


fUxuzzt, Count Annual* .. .. Bologna 

IICrruLL, IV. £., For. MXJ... Frankfort 
Salas, Bon Saturnine, Pree, Topo. Depart, 

Argentine Kepub.Bueno# Ayrea 

Sent. da. Herr too, Director of the Imp. 

lnat. of Military Gengr. .. .. Vienna 

Sett freer, Dr. Karl roa .. .. Vienna 

Sold ax, Don Marino Felipe I’m, 

Lima, an>! 21 a, Hanover aquare, W. 
SoXKLAR, Lieut.-Col. the Cher, de, 

Wiener, Neu»t»lt, Vienna I 


SnuTVB, Prof. Otto, Imp. Obeerr. of Pul- 

kowa.St. Petersburg 

Tciuii ATcnr.r, M. Pierre da .. Pane 
Tscitcot, Herr T. T. too .. .. Vienna 

Vasdek Maf.lkx, Mr. Ph. .. Hnuaela 
VILLAVICEXCIO, Duo Manuel Guayaquil 
Worcester, J. E., Kaq... Cambridge, U-S. 
Wraxoell, Admiral Baroo, 

St. Petenbuig 

, Ziegler, M. J. M.Winterthur 
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F E L L 0 W S, 

(To 15th Mabqh, 18G7,) 


N\B. Thou .Vifiiy * * preceding (fair imwj A i-. t ct/mpoumlcd for lift. 


AlUjttt Hon. r^ckl C. E. All So-di CW%r, Qitfttd. 

Alidj, Per. Alb-rt, H.A. Karato- Col t, Oxford ; and Sirmttwn . 

A Boi'krtii Arthur M., Esq., r.lLCAL 

A linger* f, F, Sartrtl* Lord, 6uinf( CM, S. W, * 

Achaon, Fmforict, &q, c.F_ 7 r Oti^e-hUi, Hifoth^pwh Ufort^ -V. 
AcIodJ* J r Bfirltici A model, Esq, Mowt Pet!, thnltHwry, Acv Ztnbnd. Curt 
of A. Afilfti 34, HyJe-pirk-tprdtni, IV* 

ActanJ* Sir reregrig* Palmer F, I 1 ., Burt. Eavpell, Somenct. 

******* Sir Then™ Dj**, Bart.* /mnjpi- V 

iff* IK , L cnul Kiiltriitif, fistic?! lifToti. 

Adair, CoL Altr. Sim'fU*, 7, AmUro-ctpinrr, K p t 
lO Adare t YimnL Ckunctll Coirt, Crieford, Ghwxsicr*kdrt, 

Addrn^U*, Eight H* L'. 78, Kuttmylac* t & VP. 

AddifPtlj 'Col. f 0 £jQia% an* AldertM. 

Ainulir, CtfL IE. Fmnci*. Junior United Srrrkt CM, S.W.} and £\trlingten- 
100 * PtceatJSly r IV* 

•Alnnrorli, W. Frencie, U,.. F.S i. ^attOWcWfrt-b^, AW^J, J/um- 
tncrSitiiih, ip* 

AirEEe* riurU Graham, Far] of* /folfy-todjc, Ecwingitti, IE * 

Ailoldnin, [iavU, E*q. 360* Pic^lithj, IF* 

* Albe mnrli, O'Dorgu Timma*, Rai J of, 11, Qros ie» r-*jriiiart, H",; QutfrffNA<rn- 

Aatf. Lirii^ford, Norfolk; and Ulrtilon-hatf, Sufoik. 

AI«k1e, Sir Euibtrfarrl, K.e.d. AfA.-rur™ Club, 8, \F. 

* Aldus,. IVilttim, E*q. d\i-:klty-h.ili, nruj- -PwiCiirf er. 

JO AUotn, Ji^ph R. Esq., SLA.* fir* m. St&MjfJtwa, Leyton, Em*, 

AiartiJt, CjifiCaLn Kfibrrt D. t il.jt* IlYnAnflT-rW, CVejitfcft, Surrey, S, 
AlttWlcr, Cfllaitel Fir Ju. Ed., K.eX.a,, f.u.a. 8,* F.R,^E Jf ele. t Hth Ecjjt. 

{failed Soria Club, S. IS ".; irfij 1 Prater ftridpc rf Atfm, N.B. 

AlErui, C* H., Esq. 7-.C.; ■ranii'31, Bark-otrtttj Siof;t Ntwvtfftim, jY. 

AlUn* Q. IV.j tjq. Toronto, Cu/wdsL 
AHab, Jju., E*]. 133, I/todtnfioii-itrcct, f,\C, 

Allen* Jam* peinte, EBq. I5 r Hu t&toO-jihce, 8. IV, 

I3CXYt. * * (, 
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Ah* £H, Thop. Hr, Esq. CM, 5. K7,,' «*f WH*r*i, Kent. 

AboD&i, J. S,, Esq. 0, ArAn-jfrrat, MetpM* Wvtt 
Acute rd on, Jt.hr Edmnad, Esq* 4* Stmhope-itrctt, BpSe-parfyardnit W. 
jo AbJ'-™ll, Arthur, Esq, jVonrsMf-yi'flW, Awiraa/j S. 

ApJejm n, H. L., Esq, Jfcfe-tfb*, F fo/crw * tr*rt,3. W, 

AuiIhHDt JacHei, Esq. 1, Biltiicr-cvrirt t Qitj/t EC. 

AnJ-™n r .Mm, Esq, lfem W. VL Ad*tt*tti «tnl Co. S^rytoi, Cine a/ 

ir^.^ Jfift. tint! <7*-. Afonjr ATo^jf. JV drfa ^ T’A«*w»i» fl«d 

Cb M 48, A uJLf-sfrrtf, £,C. 

*Audcnw, Col. W,ttfc 10, G{mU&tV-#]^Ti, Mj/fapark, Wl 

OAnjiw, William P,, E*q. 

Andrews, Juba Ji., Em|, East IttSt ffttu**, HTmiteiM, 5. IV, 

AihrflJ Cal tha Htm. Htigh, UJ-. 25. Nurfulk-itrut T JPark-Ian^ W. 

* Ah sMi, Sir Mui WHUmi JtinulUm, Bart. 55, Poftlandylue*, 3. W. j and 
ShtrUg Hint*. Ceaydoa* 

A initial, Prof. !>. T, t m.a., r.n.s., 33* Ertiwni.l-rpi-.rt, HIC.; Athtruf jM 

CM* & W*; ™f Pvn*±ir St. Ai-artin, Quemtmf. 

40 Anstrjf, G. A., Etq, 

Anstrii!litr, IL-Gffi, Philip, P.E-., Madras ArtiL 

Aaitruther, LtaOt* R. L,* Stmt ml, &im4i. Curt <jf LL-Gd , 

L. AvitmlJifr, ttintt&Aam. tfatl. Jjvinpi 
•Atilrofcua, Sir Ednuitt.l, Kart, 148, Piezo *£&%, Wlj XtWcr Cftfiim, Epxm, 
Surrey; and ArtLf.sl.iiry, iRRh 

Atber* Edward; Esq., J.AWJ* J&vfrrfy, W.C.; Civil &T1K* CM, &W. 
Arhulhnol, G«rgf, Esq, 2% JSfrdfjWi-^anfau , TT. 

Arhtilhurirt, LSaut. Gcorga, p_ii, T i, CoirorlA, Amfefdbtlt 
AttftifdiDe, Andrew* Esq, as, ^JVnw-Wf-jtwf, IV. 

Archer, Graves Thos., Esq, 1, MktfmOf&ftfKt, Pri*ct’t-gat 4 , $ r TT* 

Arounati, The Marquis Gi min mar Luo, £*ua Prini, Pita. Cart c/ Hr. Stmtri 
Qurtriidi, I S, Pkc^ditlf, W. 

50*Anlen, Pidinnd Eilwrud, Esq. SymJHay~park t Mildlafr, 3 t W. 

*A nnsstedd, R*t. Churls Jrhn, W.A., rjd. Umtertily Chb, S.W.; Ad/sMIj 
011*1,5. IK i 4fjkJ fi'oWAiy, TWOT L+edi ; HJtM, * Pemftnke^ ffanckA. 
Arraltaje, Edward, E*q. 3, Hati-rajc^ Et. JaWt-wd, A". W. 

Armstrong, Alemnda-, F,rq., M.d^ euk., Depcty InsywioMjeMml, 

Ufysil Mflkdle J £vfr[.ltn(, C lalh i iw . Junior United Service CM, Aff. 

Arm, Philip Vorlr, Esd ef. JWtai I/o ri(4r jf/jiuq.iirr, J^o.rnfMfrprA ,^ r IV.: 
ojlJ Sjsntffinr'Kvw^ Wexford, IrtfanJ. 


1B30 

16W 

MSS 

1850 
18S4 
1052 

1851 


“AirtiwsisJtt* Jrrhn, E^„ r r p„i,5, 35, Iferrfortt^iare, Old JTrPwptow, 5, H 1 *. 

Arthur, Jehu, IUq. 3, w. 

Arthur, Cop«r»HiJ« William, ji.fr. 1EH.S. *Eaetimt* Pwtm^Ou 
Ashhurtou, Ijitd. Hath Ho-. uf, Pieautitl^, TF 
•Adi tort, R. J, E*q. If niton Cvrrt, W\rtaJ,wdt& 4 tragt i 

6a*Ashwal1 t James, E*q,, h.i., f.G.e. 

A.(lry, Fnrnds P. P ;r E*q„ C?r UoMpM, ^ 
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Royal Geographical Society* 


1030 

1560 

106J 

1855 
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XIX 


AHim, Jcjfcn IVJIy, Ki] r> Fai, Ifahivl^plact, &tetr $ct<iK>a]it* 

AUwdl, Prt>f«SH- Hrarr + Barne/r, W t 

Aubia, WfIUhjji^ Esq. 3„ /TumfnsTMBi, /folixrnt, E.C. 

Aiist^ rnpt. Ileary B. Godwin, 34*fa Fwi* Triff. Survey, Panjab, Jmit* 
Soviet fM* 5+1!-'.; find ChUh-ot-Lb-mmor, flittfdjW, A'amy. 

A oall*, Jobo-G.* Esq, 

AjTtoc. T Acton 5„ Esq., mj p 3, EiUxwjrt, Temple, E.C. 

•AjtUhj, FmJttkk, Esq. 


1565 

1535 

1555 

1565 

155* 

1553 

1BC2 

103Q 

1857 

1562 

1861 

1551 

1565 

1852 

1553 

156] 

1861 

1547 

1553 

m 'i 

im 

1550 

3563 

1932 

18G3 

1535 


*mWaftei, WUUko, E-t, 5t3 p JftOiJflL tT*f p IF,; and 

ifOnny JZiewy it£j( C»ui of A jekv, 

la *tlacfc. Vi».Ailm, Sir rrw.,n.e,i. ip i’.M. iQ%GIouctr!ir-ptM ti r*rim<Tn-,.l t W, 

Ba^hocii^p John Hefcrjj, &q. iXrrFu^jtoitm 

l ' : "' ' T ' Gfl> - W “klogtoo, Esq, * 8, Pulcmottcr-rw, E.C.; ami 7U, JWmrifr- 

® ai % er t boa, I’ IT, Baj/ttealtr, IF * 

Cli riitoj,lirr N„ Esq, Oriental Club, IF 

CipL L, H„ Can of a S, $agot,Evj n 5* A'rr-vpiare, W.C. 

IVailoj?, r„ C rp E*q^ St^rT CemmaaAnr, *Jf. Topegnijdkat Jbptirtmwt, 
Spriag^gaident , S r IF 

“*■ “*>* J " El11 ’ Bhff Cw P*' C™W JfeR,. £V*V 

Altttrt. Orinrfiay nmf 

Enflllo, Jolio B r „ Ksq, Zty**c<ullt r rnr truest. 
llflillju-H Wlllkiq Henry, Eq. 

BO*Eikcr, Jafin, Esq* 


Hrikcr, N r Samuel While, Jftgfrj|fc»hM* &m$a y, A<Xr/oCT, 

Taker, tapl, I-obert B T Grtfla&if CM, /TaiiB^Hfirsn, [F 

Il-^cr, t’npl. Win, T., 05lh Rcgt, JWir CaikJ SfJT*w CM, C.IF; and 
31, tfnajtinw^iiCT', AaiA, 

BaLlnin, WOlkm Cbrit, Eaq. /*«*», . 

Balfour, David, Esq, Ad/'Mr4iff&, AVtifif/J, A".A. 

OA 27, 

B . C, y and OrtcuU CM, //iiiurehj^iidrt, IF, 

Btl&iir* JaliD, Esq, £’ew fyu& WzUt; and Ctfmtvn, Queen,!, md ; 39, St, 
JamcE timt, &W. 1 


Esitfobr, Jel a Osborn, E^. 38, Awwi^ IF 

. Ea ‘ ,fcittr ' U l!iirirj1 ' r ^- 3i iVj^,ift/nn fiydf/Mf*, IF 

$0 Edl, Jdm, Ejq r Qifbtii end Camtrittje Club, g, IF 

Eapifurlli, lb.. v , J L , rHncifid of ikmlm Collie. Madras. Car* Mam. 

Jaction, IB, foal, a,^ /lodder, 27, /tofaroitesror, E.C. 

Bnoereft, Cupt. W. a, Ultb Beg*. da Cbnp (md <V,j rl 

A tivy i /AtJSi', /aHMOM; imd Co-., CWaWfj jfrnrA 5 1 . IF 

Banks Cearge F, Esq,, Sm^win js.?,-, 

flanw ™ M * AkuBdcr, Bote, fifhAumyaJtj JfcfrtfeffJuAirr, 
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List of Feltu ns of the 


Artimr K*U, ^. T r,HJ5. / .iri; .WAkwt*> ; ml 

3 *tJkW, Ikrkke, Btrrqf* 

ISnrfonl, A. II., E-q., WJ.. 1, flmUMff to * ** . t-pvr*, A. M* 

Haring, ill PMilf l 6B. * N'*- 

•Baring, Jnlm, ^ 0dbtO «A CMMtter. 

•Baring. Thorax. Etq., V.r* 41. Ife|*r (fnimiflMfnrf, **• 

i» B«H ^ls™ Te * ^ «« «! £a * 1 ™- ^ *■ GtJ /wr ' 

ilrrti. £*C. fW*» IF^Urrm Jjfl&V&L 

jfcmU, H. C., Eaq< Can of Ate* *. l«M> 

Bamtt. Jamn, Esq. n*ir Aff*9*4 

BarrtH-LensjanJ, CapL C. E r 7. IF. 

Barrington. Lord, IS. IF. 

Bottow, John, t»q. t P.1UJ., F-*.*. ITj ^flit’^rr*. A'. IF 

Hairy, Alfred, Esq. JJ*iniA''rui, JTrti. & IF. 

BarthtkH&WWi Join, 1L*q. 4, KortA'brilj*, Adin f < <rjh. 

Barflitt. H«rt«t IrftPtLi, Evq. O^t* 0»^ & IF 
Bordm. Alfrwl, E*q,j M.P. Ori«ltx[ CWS, IF.,► ON* //ltwi^l'A Orflrf. 
ins Kttw»l r OapC J. nx. 100. £. TVVf JbtfFf- Grrtdtay 4 Ce., 

j'Wf AMMHt -dr erf. S. IF. 

•Bateman, Jntp«. E#q., IMUi., U. £*#wri%-A alf, Ofcr/nwIiAi™* 

■pt *-*— John Emp.C-li. Irt. Great GW$r-rfn*rf, Wotmhft*r t *5UF 
Bala. BmH 7 W«ll*i F4A 15. Wbittiuilt-pL we, R IF, 

Batestm t George, Bsq, 45, 0 r-Kiwtawf, J'ark-Unt t IF 

John H., Ijq. ‘JVw/ £o AWtfWit*, AwoWj wwJ Orfrniui Cfo&* 
IF 

Bii, Opt, ]5rJLrr G. 2. JfctKBftaef, /Tjfdihjwritwj irJi-rti. TF. 

Butrr, Rkfcnrd, E*|.U»), 10. Lt wito^unfru, IZ^atraler, IF 
Bairq.FU-. Jwq.ti'll., K«q. 1*. JiymlV^rJr. JVMF.j and 

SCOd'j-lVr*fjf, HOIf /JicArittMifOrlA, iltrtij /rttt, A', 

BfiylfT. LI. &q. JfaeUwd^wrl, Kent, 
iq Bavlv, Llfltit,-Cul, Jolin, Ofdn^ci Surety Oj) lot; 131, St. Gt>xyt'*-road, 
j 1 iWk», J?,iF. 

HdT-na, BkuL^CoL Iw SitiarL Army a~i Karrj &v!±, S, IF.; mci 33. Jermyn- 
rirni, S,. IF. 

Ik-ardinof*, Sirthnhiul, Ew)„ C.-R. 30, Greoi O^jt-rUecl, IFivfmfata 1 , & MT, 
Aobrey 4e Vera, Ijq. Ardjlm, Co. Rt!fn»t, 

BtanJort, WULLun Slcrri*, K*i,, BrbgqJ Civil ^.TTioe, lim-jul. * 

UtaunKidt, John Ang., F«^. Won-parA-Aout*-, S.1F,; and 

50, Ittycnl-ibmt* W. 

•Ecnncnnot, Vi'mlmnli B,, E*]., M.i", 111, Picc«dill\/ t !F; 

Ktx&iatle-wpQit^Tt/n* ; and Snti^part, WakefUid. 

Bcjtan. llngb J. C,, Ei«j,, F.i S.L, 13. R&jcnCi-pzrki jV. TI' ; 

4. MvWMmffc - tmr :, E . C .; arvJ J^nfar Carlton CM, S . Il r , 
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Bcckrtt, JnciT’i £., E^., SlaiT Cetottflota 1 . *3„ T.KJS.A* 6, Boy**, terms*, 
Xottifif-kiti, IK. Journal* t * Jrte.; $t\ r to rare 0/ Giptofc 0«W9». 
e jo* L’eckf.is '5, Frural L, 15i|* ThwlW Cfai, S. H r . 

Cajrt. G. AnptftBJ* k.n. 5, <W7i*J-tonHjw, A\H F . 

IkeUm, Samuel Orditrtt Ks-j, 248, AVti. 7, lKff t ; <nd Jli ^ i'-sh, IP. 

•Begbiij Esq, 27, Jfitr54bK, A". C. 

13-pgLitfj Thousru Stilling, Esq. 4, i/'. eiu few'Aofere-pfiMB, 7. .t 
B*fc* r I'kirEr* TCUluM, L*V, I'll. [IF-, r.«.A. t £e. itfUr' 

GfilWnry. 

Miiwr, Flct*. Hrjinir. S(. G:i&r&*rir Ji /Vm/iaa, .E, VI F . 

nwi, l>-r, Reir-.Wm. :-ir E4*qr4, C,K., r.lLA.3, --A, IPi 

EeJiLuu. Iulv n R.^, 1, Stem** VjJJ jjy.i,. L iVi-r*ta"e- j'- 1 i™, ], ii«-i I.Q’jitv&t //f r(j. 

Btlmrrr, Tin Kurl of. PiceaJi%, IP. 4 

140* l!+H, Charles, Einj. /fcl kWWP 

Belt., C, Divul^on, Esq*, 4uTreeoM!3on cttvE f Cnpfl nf (7«-J Mope,. Cape Awn. 
Oil re of the 3, A, /5*5. / dp rry, Gap? /bxn, Ter Jtew*, Ar/i if A, Eider t hi ml Co. 

* Bell, Jairta Christ inn C. t Esq+ 42, li'r^i5lwr^M , ■ (smiee, R *; imJ 15, Afytt- 

wi irl, 7 ?-mjjtmorfern , F.C. 

BrlUmf, Fidtnnlf E*q. 10, £hih-ttiwt t ftB r . 

*Eie-nn< tt, John Joseph, Km],, F.n.S, J/uieiri» t Il'.C. 

Bennett, J, IEi*lon, liaq., M.o. 15, BL.C, 

* lir risen, Robert, Enp 10, CrtUYjj -1 Ht-j-snienr, Sdi|-nr.j/er, IP 

*■ Btiinoo,WUU jkh^ fcBq., Eirriatfr-nl-I.-a . 10, -CmrrnrAiil^irdats, BO]ftW3t*e, VK. 
lien tliam, Gocrgti, L*q,, Fr«. L_S r 25, 1 tVimfIdU; J?. IK 
Hcnrler, ILithanl, Esq, AVie Bitrl‘*-jtvA^treiH t VK. 

I JO Brrriii, lL 1 f u Lie, E-.j, Svkrot$ T Cr<ty t AVni- 

Borfcle-j, Gwtjjc, K-j lf C.K. 24, rirY-if ffcrjMfjWt ^,11 - 
Irtimanl, l\ E-Ih^ 57, Connmijj^4fHafVr W.g ami 0, /tJwtA-itflM, /’,C 
rVrri’J^, P, Esj. H r in-:Ar4fc;?’ Ifaate, ]Ifr.-7i,-jj l rr'rH> iJ r Ailelude-road, A'.JP 
Brrty, JoaLrli, Hirj. 10, U-TC, 

Bet, WLIIimm, Kvj. 85, Qrfy, .lt.:^.:e r HepJe^afkt VK 

* Beltmne, H.-A'lm. C, R. Orintsv ater, C.D. 4 , CrOm eeS t J. d Ac 14 A IP 

"BrttU, I, I-., Efcj,. PrettM^hnllt Jf liJjionir, A'ni i. 

IkHts. Jciltb. E*|, S 15 t Strand, H F .C. 

Rst.io,, WeI LtaJn, Efi|, 8, Ctodununjadi Cfapham-eOmmO*, ff + 
ifiO Bicker^. r J!irttTi. I‘<kr, E«q. 30, Brngivater, IP. 

Uiiinell, Algnnmi S., Ert[, 37, Ombir-STiHn, S.1P. 

m> !*r,4J. pirfw* ^C.t:. 24, £Jl. A. VP.; ^ MUeSam. Surrey, S. 

KdwrUtCtuwlti Tall,Kr<|. GnrrbA CJab t 55, K‘mg- 4 t.,Corrnt &*&n, ilV ^; 

28, i/rure^ncr-sf,, & IP, Bkiittli, Eiq., Fbreiff* Office, 

B3gg 1 Thw., Em|. C^tetjdtJ\6vMe t Jfrttf. 

Bi|5p% PmleriL-lc W„ E*q, Union Ct't^ A, VP. 

Bigiljr, John J., K *\. t M.F>r 80. QftMester-phiii, Pwtmcmr* Jnii h? IV f 
I lm^lum, E.Hq L /[(Acntr'Ji'n CJi.ft, IP 
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*UL«hoflVhoin>, Iteari 
BUwp, G«in7' n E*q.p r.w,ApJi. 


Birch, Augustus t"'*! 

Birch, H. Esq, 46, »■ 

tja Mrfi, JctnWmkfflpE*!. S*, Aft; ofm! 27, W. 

Bhth* Caj>t. Tliunirw, m.*, Uniioi iVmcff t'fohp £r - H ■ 

•Birchill, B. H. H. P Esq. SI, Sfapfen** ^ sm1 ^ 

7 t 0 rar/Wfl-Firrtl, A’™ 1 " ‘ 

Fnin Clnri, ■J.W',? wrf 2 ^ 

T-a-KifcnL^.rJnj ft W r _ 

BisJKijN James, E»i + 11. JVtfmftjrtuWt B" 

•Blaaw* Willi™ Esq., k,a,. f.s.a.p r.r.3. JJ»*ln4iwrff#E<I, ftf4W - 
•BlurJtr Francis E*t« G » A'driA^n'^i Afohwpk 
BUk, Tbomrv*, Esq,, Pu^ru,ten ant B, sal O. Stun *" T1 K^ a CcmpcfiJ * 
ttockjruiL Ch-KnAil V'tjotf. ^ON^iiisyjJora. 

Blackett, llearT, E»q. 13, SwI ***** W ' 

iEo Bbckls, W* Graham, Esq* m. »*, 

'TTMltlPJ. TTiTtl— ^ l ifsrf-rojjnaj^'V <#*• S * w - 

•Blacks*™*, Frad-mrlt Elliot, Esq. t lt<U- Jf^uun, Wft 

BUiM, D. Robertas Eiq., Bam.i«n.t-J.ur. 3, Paper-teiidiw, Ttmf U, Aft 

and 6 , iSRlM^kA-flliJCf, Hydt'-p<tti-HpM f *t El ■ 

•Blake, Ejq. S, ZJsrowAin'-fiJMtf, IT, 

BLilrckr, Cipt, Al«r., Tt.A. 34, Mwtpi-te^uv*, *>&**$&> $. W, 
Blakkltm, Captain Hiomss, h.a + 2», flVliqjMt BWitkA, ftft 

* Blanshnril r Utnrj, Esq,, F.IE.A.S, 

•BUnfkunl, Henry, Esq, 70, lYtstl>T*rM*UTTa& t 17 .; md 53,ftiMM«r¥-4tf»*» W.G* 
BkruhaHj, Richard, Esq, Fovfcld, Jtymhyto*, limits 
19 a Rlaull, Era*. H-, Esq,. *■&. Tmlring, ncor CoichstUr. 

Bkncnwe, W. Roher^ Esq. Tfi* £***>■ 

Blettkln, W illiniil, Esq. .AJJfcjta*** 

•Bkwiltg OrUV)U> Esq. 4, JJfijpAii-IrrrocI, 5’ipvrn4, H,'... 

BEort, Edward, Eaq.. tt.e.Ln, F.tiJi., FAA„ 4sc, 4, W, 

Blow. Willi™ Wartlco, E*q, 6 . Wifmorwtnei, QnuMtiAiqm*, l\‘. 

Bfcau*» Oiwai.l Eaq. ClartsM-toiw, 

•Illicit, Jes., Esq. 

•ISluiit, Wi1Fr«l r 

Pohti, Hernr* 6«„ Esq. rertit, CoBfttl-jxJwfcn, W.C.c»J 

JlricfcSnAinii, S + IF. 

soo BoiJrtni, Sir John I 1 , BitL t KU 20, Ujj<r BtvA-9ind f W* f 

Bet Inert, William, Enq, 2U, \F r 

Bolton, Cn.pt, frauds Joka, 12th l!egh C.kjtfvim. 

Bomisu, ijf-’TEP Oct, E*q. 15, Aniifi'^'-jiircilrw, A'rSrin-j(r»t-porl, 1''. 

Ehmic, John William, Esq,, Dut H f.!l>,L. s FjSJ. 42, Bt<}fwd-Hp*<irr t U'.C. 
Bonoejf, CIluI®, Esq. Adetnile, AnitmSb r. 

fkmnor, Osorg*, Esq, 12, fatf-owfl 1 , S. 17.; and 2 t JJnyiP«iJciMcri'„ AViwiivj(tyft- 

W, , 
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Ekmwiek* Jain*', kiq, St. JTiMi, JfWioiieiw, 

Booker, IVm. Loaf, E*q. Cteil Service Club, S. H r . 

Boroa^li* Sir Edmcd* l!*r[, 4, jaiHV-ilrMl, iMik 

UiO*Bomcr, Dawson, Eiq. AltW #if Million, Co, Carfa#, frelmd, 

•ftoteborby* BLkIwU, E?-^, h.a* 48, ErtjmpJott hw, SAY. 

* BottorrLi* JotiD, Esq, HaKtr^umlt, Burh'j-rpid, Ltedt* 

Boiuietil, JobUj. Esq* 34, Ontwi’iiiYri, Strand, W,C, 

* Bo u Idier, BsumhI, Esq, 12* Oxforrl'&fmir^ Hrtfe-park, IV. 

Bmftrie, P. P,, E»q. I6 t Ttitl-itivet, BrrMeyiqmre, IV, 

Bove-t, Clmrlii, Eoq, J85, Camiim~road t jV, U r . 

•Bowen, Charles Christ opfi or* Esq, OnriitchwA, Crmffrfrurjf, tfw> Zealand. 

Core t/ A. 0. Qttywtt, £*^ 16, Chatinj-croaa, SAY. 

Bower, Anthony Maw, Esq. 8, fi alu-ztrr-'■■•■td, Camden Term, *V. IV. * 
•Bowed* 6ir Ccorge Ftrpuoo, K.C.ii,g., m*a, Gee truer of Queensland, Auttfotia, 
120 Bowfe, J&fm, F-*q, CiinidHMliVtf CTui, S. If, 

Bowlesi, Adnsirti Hr Wlllktn, K-O.P, 8, Hilt-street, B*rkeley-iqv&re, IV* 
Bowman, John, Esq* 9, Ki'if VCili ■•■'u-itreet, E.C. 

Eowruig, John, Esq. EarCewe, Esc ter. 

Bui/mug, Samuel, E-q_ 1, flfeJkKiinK^ii^ H" 

Bovcr, Sff. W. B*, SmtlxirT to W*skfn& llbsiwntj SodKy* 30, lfduer *j., 
fhmjt-n, X. ; nr.vi tl"r try an J/ijjmb SMtt, P WHajK^i 1 I ojt ft ft, E.C, 

•Boyd, IMw.tt- 1 Lennox* Esq., F,¥,A. 35, EJevcitMtl-iJoare, ffyk-pari, IV'* 
Boyle, Frederick, Esq* TAt Firs. BeAtnjiOn , Che&ir*. 

Boy no, O, HimFltoD'HiLMell, '. i<c u-ni. 22, ^rfjnirfwijwn, ff. IV,; IJrmcc* 
pethnxutte, Mbit; uiuf Jh Wn fw-Mf, i.udttm, Salop. 

Braetbrlilge, Chnries Uolfe, Atheniane, TFimtici. 

ijo Bniuibvriiit« T Isiuie, E?q. 63* Old Bmud-strext, E.C. 

• Bnunlfjr-Mpore, Jolm, E*j, Lavfiejf-htje, GerranTf CV«w, Buckt. 

•Brand* Junes* E*q. 100, Fenctt vroA-ri re*t r E.C* 

11 ni.u-ry, T., Esq* 4, Great floor; je-atr*rl T S. tV .ami 56, LenendcM-^tture, S. in' 1 . 

BiorbrooJfe, I isilip Watson, ^wisfanl Cofoninf Secretary. (iylo*. Me.-st-s. 

Price and Co. r Gsuwiwi™rt, 

•BrewiJey, idiiLs Esq. Osffr-J , rttri Cambridge Club, XIV, f and Mtty-tie, woe 
Mauhlonc, Err,!. 

B re it ton, Brv. C* D„ H.A, lit tie MonEngbam, ItMjEtm-, XorfolL 
•IlMfoltsu, llev* John, LL.n. h y.s.A* Bedford. 

•Breton* Wni, Henry* E>q,* Cormivl. LX. T 1C.H.1. 15, E^tk, 

Broil, Chsrlf** E*q. 44, Ci'eMrli-Uwt-rrjNare, W. 
iqo BriOjjw* Mattumid, E*q. 

• Brierty, Oiwol‘1 W, Esq. 8, ftiffiiujtcn.pl.^ Earrm^ton^tq^ ff(iiTipste<Ni-rd., A. $V. 
Brings Mjijor, J L P. LtnihiH, £Uti$lteafi Selkirk, X.B. 

•Bright, Sit Churl** *t.F,, F*ILA^* 1, Tidnria^ireet t IVeiinainjt*', IV ; Jflrf 

60, frfKiUtrr^flir, P r . 

Blight, Jornos, Eeq.* K.D, 1i* CfoftmAdJm 
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Sri nr, Jl.-ijdT Frr*rrie, r:, E r Army imd Nil*;/ Ci-*hi F.W.J Bengal, E. Mf/, 
*/V«r.‘ to Mr j, F, Fcituf, E&jcmt&tf JonJiHiy. 

Rrtrvr, Commaiutcr Liiuloif, % Army and Nivy Oh if* F. fit i IMf-Jf, 

* Km&t JjTtdifernWnn* 

Hriilowa, Moory Foi, Esj. 

HroaiSwdi£r, Robert* E*v 3, & (Silir-jip^Y, ArwcAuntA-jUnfrfi £>0t 

Fln>Jie, C, S r , ^ 27, E em* rid<je■mjmare, W. 

r$o 6nnl!«, Waller, 13, Lkl-rmercdemKe, ffyde-pari, \Y* 

Bro-lte, TVLLLLkis, F2q. i'jjtiourTt- h Sm-iex. 

•Bradrieh, George C r , K*q, 32.t, J/o'rnf-sIrrf/, 11', 

Rraabe, 33 r Junes, K.£T.ti. + b.C.L_ liurratw, BarrtMig« t Sr £**rOn; AtAewnnn 
Ft tV; iwkl Sjmifiii* £Wr*e»> 

*Bpooke, Sir Victor A r , Birt, CMibrtokt yj.-tr 1, Co. Fernwnoi/jK Ireland. 

Fr-'.-fli- -, Tbr-jitu, Esq. EalUbfr W, 

•Brooking, i] rorge Tliuutni, Lw| t 25, gum r-tjardnUf ifynV-Jwtrl, IV 
*DiuflklJig, Miltmmlute Hart, Esq. 11 , ^>nu{<M 4 ^lrt, It’. 

* Brooking, Thomru Elotilswcrtfi, Esq. 15, Jfem llrerad-fireet, City, EX '.," n/vi 
5, NarfUk-erescent, Ilyde-park, If, 

Fpiplr, C, A-, R*q. Svimmth, 

a£o*Brocighnll, Wiltinin, Esq, jB/x*»dietTtfr t J}$ itrn, TmOrvljt- Wellt. 

ftrougtilfln, J > 'lin, Lnr4, q.c.!i r , v.A.* F.R.ff. 12, BerkUey-s juart, W. f nr id 
Ertatoke-pari, |fr*(iiiry + WUU. 

BroaghUin, L. F, lMne*, E*q. 73, £hfytatc-rt>rtd r S. W. 

•ttrown, Oanirl, Esq, 'J7.nr Eton, TtoMiiB-rbe, Clapton n, F. 

Brown, hjlwiii, lit],, r,0^. EartO m O w -Trowl. 

Erawu, Gen, H. Wibntf Eaq. TVdSarw,, l'iiii«*r«r fthiHd, Britilk Cohndtit* 

Cm </ I!. L\ ltte!ir,% 5, fluttcit £.C r 

Brown, Jason, E*j,, n.!‘, JfoMt'iyf'.-jt, ]*rJbA5-f. 

Ikown, Ira, F r| E*f|. Jtfo Janeiro. Cm of Mr. Chat. H7flwmr,i!5, Poultry, 

E.Q. 

•Biown, Jamas l!,, E>q.. F.!La.jr,4, CopcnEiagi-n. The /.lutnrfi, Jlu- IftteA, 

Enlvvji n-'k/5, J^n^'AanrH;6am5A7, J+aHrjltam^dQ<x, If, 

•Brawji, Jeifat Allan, ^ 5, Nmcautle-pliWi ct<rkmv<it, E&i rdkl Sealeby* 

lodje, CoirirSe^-mid, y. 

JJa Brown, fcobert, V&\. 4. fjhdrt^t-iirnityt, flaptopirb, EdmbvrffO. 

•Qrcnrtij SdhwI, Eaj t II, LomforM., E.C.} mvJ JjW Elrru, /strJk\all-riir, 

CiirpErjn, F. 

•Bnrwn, Thonus, E*^. 0, H’jde-parkdtmc*, ityite-pari, TV. 

William. Esq. Z&ii'twid, Ci^pErfm^park, S. 

BfWM * 15 ■ 5I - ^ "°r W^ounvfitrk+aiiitt //jTTW-rtf., U'. 

Eraww* John L’ombcr, SgjwraiiaQJeJtt u6 latpcctar cf Gorfnunmt Scbodi. 

J’orf />juTj, Jfurlfah 

I^nwnr. John M„ E*q. F,;^ G™fcr, S. Ajrirrta. 

0.J3, W*lr, 6, ^ TV, 

William J, a Ktq. jP-arf rjutu-j^, S. Aminlia. 
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Bnowcungp Mrtiry, Esq. 7!!, 8rtinmarstrstt t IV, ; emd Arnptcn-fin!!, Bttry 
St. BAntmtft. 

igo’UnivrBini, Thunas, Esq* 6, IVTu/eAa/f, 8. IF 

ISruw^ H.-nry Austin, Esq,, Sl.p. /^tfryn, Aherdare, (rlimr§wmhirt< 

Bruiiton, John, Esq P> k.i.c.e., F.r.,s. Gar* Mtiirt. Hunter -nncf ffiftiltin, 
9, A'mt^trparA, Lincoln t In#, W,C. 

Erratit, Walter^ luq,, K.n. p r.-i.c.*. 7, B-ttlurei-etnet, Hj/Je-park^yarJeatr IV" 

•UucfcM, John Hitch c«k, fceq. The Graze, Ifrnwit, H‘. 

BiLcluiiiJit, Waller, Esq,, » r n r 

Biiul I luuE, Edward C,, Esq, 36, isuimnlf W, A'oti%4fU, IF. 

B'ii i L J, Pnljn-r T E*. |> JTid: LonjLim Hotel, IF,; cj-jwf 1 'tuiydoren, nr r r Simula. 
BuUsr, Sir Edward M., Bart, M i% QU Ptlate-yirJ, S.W.; emJ Bilhom-hetlf, 
Che-ldlt, St&ffi, , 

*Bnlgor* Cfyt. George Ernest, r.lJl , See. Cart of Mr. 307, Reymt-tt^ IK 
390 Balloct, Command?r CWft* J. T Rjf, Jt'jdr*jnyAh Of) 1«, 8. IF 
‘Bullock, Bear-Admiral FnltridL ff&oiwiedi t 3,L\ 
llullcM.'kj. w ir., Esq, f 7n T ir f ti it r Riff IVi saW i r i i n n. 7 . IF * 

“Banbury, Sir CMrlit Jamts For, Hart,; fvkJL ITiii fi* luff Bitty St, 
fiftminT). 

Banbury, E. H„ Esq., w.*. 35, St.Jutntir-rtrret, S. IF. 

Bundotfe* F,* &■}. Wimthxm ChA, & W.; m& 4 , GheanUr^, VI'. 

Burge*, WlUiiB, Esq, teiharJ, Q> r Tij-pcmr/f. * 

Burgeis, .Inrnrr*, Esq,* u.n. a js,, Pjinripnl of Sir J. Jejeebboy'e ihsrwe B. 
11- -til iLtiua, IfQiTihy^Q&t /foiii&w, 

Burgojne, Cujii. Hujrli Talbot R.3f., V.C, 8, 0 femes! er-y- i^Avir, H\jde-park t W. 
Bum, Robert, Et|. 5, ClifHm-phttf, S'laez-fqvare, Vl ! , 

)OD*£!urtL*, J«]ih. &q. 1, /taA-jttrcfeiu, Qhtsgwc; and Qtsiit Rrasyts, Ay 

Qrtmoek, S. It. 

•Biiit. HijffonJ, Esq. 73, £.ilon*ptace t S, TF + ; nuJ .IW(.Tnvirtr*i»v-oOHf<, Jttri&ir*. 
Buretnl, (’n|rt. E r( h.k. 6, Purt-tilha, T/jkc? MtnW, 

’Biirtnn, Alfred, Esq, 3 G, Jfiirtitai, St. /.^styrrefr. 

* Burton, liedmtis, Esq., f.h j. 14, Sprvvj -ytmfriw, 3. V1‘.; <ra«f Si. ZeonantM- 

egtt&Jf, fi ritinyi, 

•BijiIimi, Cftfl, Itiidi I. Frus,, t St h FEegt, Bomtuiy S'.L. Il.ll.3l. Omul at Suilr-s, 
Fim^iJ. 14. St. Jmnes' .F. IF. Ctrv l/ IL Ar\niJ<iI, L*y-, AdmunfU/. 

Somerset H.l7. 

Burton, S. E, Lsr^, 

Bury, Willi jiu t?ouUs, Viscount, M. I', 4 9, i (■?, S. VF 

Bush, riot. RpJ.ort VVk-lur, H,.l. 1 ifiimr-l piiirt, ItiuHJitrl, ,V r 

Hutlcr T Charles, Esq. 13* SnrS£*-i$mire, IF-. 
jio Butler, EdnUrd, E*q. Irrmcioimf-rxmiL, ffydt-pitri, IT. 

Hullur, C, Diibiliu;, Efq. Jfejfvttnnt, British jr.G 

•ftuller, llfT. PiDroo (Rector ol l/IninU}. UIeqm'.ie KeLlar\f,Stapieiiiu‘it, Kent* 

^Butler, R-er, Thoraas. Bestor rf L-n v/ir* .VgWwtyWmiAtrtr, 
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•Buxton, Cfcju., En].,ll,T. 7, Grat?aiQf^er*tcenl r S, IV1; and Fox-vamn, .Surrey, 
•Euston* SEr Thomas Powell, Port.* X.F. Bfiok-ktnt, tX.E. 

Robert B r , Esq, JWtWa^f lrWJs, 

Bjlhtra, C^pt. J„ M„ v L fl. SO, (Wrncf/ffetfi, &at\* Girt of T. 4, 

A.jr^fty, £*]., S. IK 


•&hWI, B. B r , Esq., si,a., FAi, 1, Briek^cinrt-, Temple, EA 7k; 52, 

for it nvJ-i.tice, W.; and All-rick, SMice. 

GtUbeck* Opt J* B. IF. >n4 0, Sap, at Adnf], 17* fffet IfdJ, Cfjjftom* <™<J 
121, £*C. 

jiO*Ca14w#[I, Capi. Hcqrj 1 , u.?i* f/.Jf.S 1 . 'Ato-tty/ FarijamtA.; anJ 3,iu%- 
sgincre, IK 

Cnliaghnn, Thro, F.* Er<|. 

Cnltlioipe* LonJ, 33, Gro 9 ten&r*#ptart t IV* 

Calthorpe, the Bom Augustus Gougfe* 33, Grwrenor-nptir*, IV. 

•Calthorpe, tie Ilian* F. 1L Goug}), m.p* 33* flrwrrtflMjwf,, B . 

Calvert* Blmnisd, ]>q, BnfiiA Emiorvi, ConflmlincpU. 

Calvert, Frederic, Esq., q.-c. 5, TVufeyrtFwt, I*ark4ant t TV. ,■ and 6, Aew 

nptare, Lincoln'l-inn, IV. C. 

Caineran., Cnpt. Clearies I>* Cart cf £, Hertgtet, £iq„ Fortijn^fiee, 3, \Y. 
Cameron, Denalrt, Esq. AMcJubicarey, /jirrmrayAinr. 

Cameron* J*, Esq. Singapore, Cure of ATctere, Smith, f/rfir, and Co. 
j }o Cameron* Major-General Ihmcan A teiniriJer* tt.lt. c,ft. Ufa Zcultind. 

CnliMTon, Br IV’., E-q. Platen l.dund, AVir Tori. Core if J/rwrj. Itr&Ai <-mi 
Op., Si, jPeffr's QK unhcrt, Qjrtthtil, EX', 

GsflSpliell, CnfC FlvM^ R.S, 12, Co"i»<nuji4f J |rf'Tfr!* Ifjfdc-park, IF. 

■Campbell, lames. E.-q. 153, Rejent-itft*t w W. ; and Thornton Strutted, 10 * 4 . 

•Campbell, Jnme-i, F.sqi Grorr^ousf, IP n i- 1 %, Huldleser; and 8* TarJt-atreet t 
fifflMKWIfBrw, IF, 

Campbell, James* Epq.+ 9«pn R.X Bangkok, Amjji, Core of J&asn. Smith, 
Elder, md Cb* 

* Campbell* James, Esq., juu. ILmtptOn^Oort^jreen, S. IV. 

CrpnpbeEt, Jju, Ttuneiin, Eraq. 

Campbell* lb* Hon, George* JnJge ot the Supreme Court, Csfotfta. 

Carppe, William, Esq., K.B* ^40, Pdr*-*frw<, Grtmvmor-r.-jrtnnr, IF. 

J4a C-lEKliog, Sir Patnilrf, C.T1, ]'i, SfmeX-ierVOCt, ff'ili-ynlrkj w, 

Caniwa, T.lruU-Gtoenvl P. 

Cnniwn, Joia Win,, Erq* Gutlc-grore, 7\mm. 

•CardwrU, Bight Hoo. Kdwan!, W l' r 74, Eotm+qmar*, $, W. 

•Car™. R, Baaaell, Pjq r , J.p. CorpndeFi-p^rk, Watford, HeriM tmd Oriental 
Cfnfci IF* 

Canrlll, John* Esq., Slrmber ot ti e L^tUlin Aa*mbif af New Z»[«nd and 
Logblativa Council of Otago, frijudm, Olaga, Jlfar Zealand. 

•Cargill, IV m, VV.. K.q, 4* GjUrwrydGpfoce, I/gde-part, IV 
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Hifffal Gtcyraph ictii Society. xxifii 


■CiuiHiL'liaiil, L. U., Esq,, ll,4., 5th Lancet^, ftintonSiuryp Care of H. T. 
Cktck^ 50, H r . 

yttviii E-q. KM'rttfy* Aff Witfcrrdy Merit. 

CatflKgU* AtalL, tha Hon, J„ it.*, J IM.8. f SnhiHwiiKftfrJ 
J 50 Carrington, I?, C., E*q, Admmtfty, &TE+ 

C/irtor, C’lplain Hugh BubIlthi, CoMstjimni Giuvriii. Gwadt' 0u 5, S.W.; <n\d 
1 p Carlisle Yktariu^trat, S. IV r . 

Ciutwh^lit, Capt, llenrj* p-it*. Ifdrjkiin-kcljt-, Q(<yace*Ur. 

Cartwright, Co]* Henry, fi ruLad icr ■GitrifiL-', U .P, I p Hlnty-Arczi, 8 irWfrNl, 
tr rose mar -iq ita rt , IV. 

•OirTrr, thf iffr. AIM J, h p.p r , iLuter of Dulwich Collfp, 8 . 

Car-cEE^ |,pqji P. # K*j. sa, /Mpa^.infrii, M.C. { aadSuutkyrwtt //i^ih, *Y. 
Cn,T(', A UK*, E*q, 109, iYm-fttidl ^ f ] tinJ HatAbont-tf- i :c r 

Os/to'd-slreft, W. 

Cure, C;ifjt. Lira renew Trent. 23, AoscnJcs-jirart, I}tlj?axi-s<i imrc, S. VE 
Cut*, itcpbiMi, Eiq,, x,c. 85, TViJIoH'/iijiM. S* tft 

ChflHis, Jeitift EttMiry, IS], Et/ty-m Cit&t&W. * 

36-3 ChmtnVre, ChnrlM l[;iu»urt, H.4, 2, ( Mldm p lmc, &1V' 

Chambers, Pnrid, £sj, Fattm -i-rr-ratr, A 1 ,47. 

Cltainben, ffm, Tiinmru tiodgaltA, Eiq, CSuEWePh jinw ; and 5* &*Wm- 
piMuj* Stake, Brvmpi/d. 

duunhcft, I jcuL.jCVI, John (J,P., Liuicoihi re), Friary Ila disc, ffwrfcw, Hjur 

AirL^IJOirf; Akl F&rL>btiic-faur, Alvrttak^ Sumy, 

CJinniidDti, Jtilyi Fnwui\ Eoq. SbrtutFiury, 

*i-'biin'Uti3p Wm., E.-t|,, n. 4 r I, ilhtueti*r~jifii<rt. Furl mutt square, II'. 

* CbapuinJi, Spa-ucwr, E*q, JTOfA.Jiiy-foM, S. W. 

CliirU'bXint, Lent, CA u-hnvsrd^yiM, £taMfe, 

* 

Ctuniockj RJdknrJ Stupbea, Efq;,, PH.O„, r^JL 8, G r>ij/ 1 a - it m-vptarv, ff,^| tmif 
FAff fi/VK, Il-xmmcrtmiUv. 

<"hffinltii, VValler, Esq,, t. a+,U. n.CjuuE 0 F Hf/de-psrk-plaet, CWnMmH^iiEfplE 
370 C forthnim , J<khii ErwJericlt, Alufiaxul, StaU^riLft. 

CltwlLErtf, E'lwni'J, E'-.[, OuA, A. IE 

•ChesB^v, Mnjgp-Ofiirml 1 ‘randjt EEnwdon, 1 L. 4 ., i>.CrL.i Atkesavm Ch<h, 

S , H T .; J B<iUy ii nile r Bo^7h IretamL 

thelwoili;, AnjTLiitif* L,, Esq, 7, SntfM-jir«rf, Fnll-ma!l-&ut r g.W. j nnj 
CAaffw-Aptf*! r T- : “Viu!, Gjford&Kirt, 

CbltJvn, lliffih C. E,, Y.tq.j K.V. 17, Frfae't-tfjrdtnt, IV.; nud Amtratiii. 
CbUdtn, John WntbsuiW, Eaq. atar £>wncmicr. 

•Chimmo, Cmnmri YV il Lijta , jl.S. H<j i h g/ij A tc- 1 . r t 8. H + 

Ctuiilinn^ Capt, Hnury, R.N+ 

•Church, J. W,* E^., 0 . 4 . Urtttd U*ireriity C^5, S, ,pnJ WwiddeJf-ifciJ. 
•Church, W. H„ E*q. 

3 B& ChnrchiE, Loni JtlfriJ 8p*nc«ru 10* ftrf h ut fgfe, S, W. 

ChnrcLilL, Cbwles* Esq, WqfaktjU-pdrk, Surrey. 
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Clarendon, George WjllluD, Earl of, K„fl.c.li. 1, Grtatnw-crtmitt 
TAt (J««, W-stford, UitrU; and Hondo a, H'iJjj. 

Ctirt, Lieut, A 1 «l 3. 14. Si, Jouvet* Square , f. IF,; aiwt Ei'awftMtrvse, 

J/.iukfrr, jl\>i tport, Alo/nmoaththire, 

Clark, Dinldj Em, f/ciru tf F. L. Price, Fnq., 3, BiitnanT t-ittn, HoH-om, F.C. 
•CUrfc, 8ir JaJnra, IWe, H. t>., FjEA JAyatflf-^ciri^ Surrey. 

Clark, Unifier, Iv*^ l, Vr(^riiii(r , #f 1 H'orfiwuufft 1 , 8. II/ and Cairo. 

Clark, W\ 13., Eflq. 8, Lrinder-Iermoe, ITyda-pork, IV', 

Clurtr, Cape A,, ?t.F. Army unj .Vrry Club, 8,W, 


Clarice, IttT. Ju.^ph W-, B.B, t Chji|hl-!n jt.n. hJM.S. ‘ Arctham.' Cort of 
AV. /► Cfar it, Bjily/amerduf, Co, C.rr.ra, Frtl/imi. 

Jgo'CtiLrke. Her. W, B r , a. v, St. Leonard's, Sydney, XtW South IFaln. JArWr*. 
iNsMidl, CornhiU. 

Clarke, 8 ft, W. 0eo rl M r \. IVfai/y College, Camt-ridye, 

ClftQile, Erngcne, £iq* 3S, Parfarpad, Hot!o\io*j, iV. 

•CMeriog, mr Will jam AloyiiuJ, UaTt., W.JU United Unieerrity Club t S, IT.; 
r«iip Gate the ^ul ; .nw/ Grtcncrvft, Ism ham, 

Clijf, Sir Vln,, liart* Eatfm-njiufre, 8. 117. 

Claycpn, Cn[.l. John W., 15th Hiwran. 14, i 1 5rJnMih*jiKit« 1 IF. 

Clayton, Sir W. H. Horteyford, Gnat Mtrfoi r, fhteht, 

*da0ORi, ITn&H, K»q. T M.n.( Cogwj-inlor of Forettn. Mitdrat, 

CkttMrlt*, fi r. H.fi. United UmvtnUy Ctuk,S, IK, 

Clerk,. Cape ClriuiJf, JfCif cry Priam ( ft m a' l ZkwA) S&Ithwt-iri, 8. 

43C' Clerk, frl. Hon, 5lr George, BnrE.. lf.e.e, r,& r a,, Lt\ /kenkni^hniH, FJmh-srgl. 
CT-emawit, Thoma^ I.eni A‘ ar<mtd itt-jrirk t Xevry, hviand. 

•Cterelwyl,, II i* Grace tlie £Xike of. 1, Qrtnremr-^ploce-htmtei, £. IF, 

CllHonJ-r Sir Chari**. Cfftd’-'i-ain—A jyF/, Suffolk k 
ClIiTijfJ, Charlm ConiNfoh, E*q. ifo-ae of Lord*,8. H' 

Flirt, IteY. Archer. Whitfield, Hertford. 

Clowes, E., E.<q. Salidmey-nyatire, FicrFntrcel, E,C. 

Clvwrt, George, Esq. Chwiroj^tt, 8 .W. { Duht-tinet, frnf 

fliurl/riiiry, S. i wl S'trhiim, S’im 'y. 

Clown, Rot, Grejrjje, D. Sw^.ntm, Surrey. 

ClewM, WEttkis, E*q+ 51, QU*vXitff Ue r , fhjde park, W, f and Charvy^nm, 
4 ,l? C3iw«, Willi*™ Chartt.3 Kiti^l, E^., a, a. Dnf.e street, Stamford street 
Slacfifriirt, S .; and SurbUoit, Surrey. 


Cobbeld, JoKb CI*t rvlier., Eaq., U p. AthenaumCM,, S. 1C +1 -, ■} Tps*^ 
Cochrane, Cape Ow Ilea. A., li.S, T dU Junior United Sfrrtce CM, &. IT. 
C*1(m^p, liidmrJ, 1% delmhamderrore. South Kautntfm, V. 
•Cockle, ticoT^e, t*q. 77, s , W. 

Cork-v JEaJor fk-UTlna York*. ISO, dic^uiilly, IF. 

Coets Colonel C. l.jffon, CalJrtreap, Gianl#, Tmerbyn- FV.m, ntnr L iiban , 
•C«K TtbUrEl.in.jle, 4 jq. 43 , $, \V > an 

2 J r Hertfyt d-itrett f J/.ry./, 4 IT, H’. 

L'eijfbM, Edwnni, 1^. Trtinaq Imtitution, Gr*’j*hn-nad w 
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GgU*» Major flea, Sir Wflum M-, K.CA, it. A. Sumgait, Kmt. 

43 o Cof(il»H, J., Etq*, En*r,-w;fc»r to t*»e CemoucBL 3wrn« £>« o/ 

.Viw*. /. Fair <*f<d Co-, 4, Fatt India ArenC, Lta/foAaU-drwt, F.i\ 

Co I cluster, Chari mi, Lord, lEcar'AJtnlral, lip ZJ exheity-i<i u ore f II. 

uu-1 F idbfoaJte T SmttX. 

* Cotebraoke, Sir T fa ohm* EjAwaM, But., M.l\, FJI.J, A Sf, ^wlA-rt.. JWJ-kitf, ir. 
Colebniok*, Ltlliicnil ?ir Win, ( ila, Sj’., C.Aj. tll.| FA. A A l-’ukhet, 
UtOr HuuW ,■ ilJk/ United Scrciet S- II. 

Coteraruj, Evorori Ho®*, K»<j„ faiii Fqittry ^ Lmord Open, Mefofc- 
fitoof, Lcmti<mJjrUi$t r K,C. 

Cfflp* Ctarki, juft*, Em|x 80* Qftttf rwfT'rfrrtfp L>C. 

*Cotttti» William ItfckforJ* E-ij, 

CdI I ineoa, He&fj, Esq. 7, Cat ithW, CTo/j£ ajn**v«ura», m 

CollitJ-lap, Jolifl, Esq,, CLE. 0, n.T ^iti.w^jarJt'iL*, .I/.JhJ 1 i4i.iV t TV. 

Col li hfipn, RfdfxAdndiil Itichanl, CA Fdlituj, II - . / cm/ United 

Street CM, S . m 

4 J 0 CcllMie. Fnnds, Esq, Iftm-Kill, Sumy, S. * 

Colnagfai, IfcraEftfc Up Esq. Care F. B. iUw, Fiq„ Fwvp i tfjKe*. 
Colqiifumu, Sir Patrkk, u,i, 

Gdquhoan, Sir Jtot-ffi Q., R.c.U- G, UIitex-!<Tni&, Kt$mi't~park, X,W*1 
and ll h Jrttk^riHtiVri, ff. 

’Cfiltiili, Charles John, LdflL 4 2 , F i!v>i-ptjce „ S, 1V1 * 

Colvin, fikonej J r , K*q. *0, Oje/bnF*jaare t l/yett-park, IV* 

Co mite, Than*, E-H^.p H.R. Unirrrfiij/ Freti, 0*f&nd. 

Ccbimrrttl T Gmmr, J, b.V, v.C. Airt.-'nini-, n*ar GatparL 

Guilder, John, E^ir Il.itPjrcyyie-ho\43e, fe IVnuinrortA, -A". TV. 

Co ns table, Copt. ChiA, tioLdLiag, 1.3T. 11. Ifam iiJImi-ffr+p Sf. JoArtViriX*/, Jf, W . 
440* Cook, Junes, Lh|p Wp .Vmcly-timS, E*C.; un*/ 47, /Wf/iirnffia*, IV. 
Cook', Jlnjer A. C., i:,F„ Dtp irtw*i, A r noJiwe^ Spring- 

yivdimi, S. Ill 

•Cook, Er, W.p Ek, A. a A.. KpILftf FAA, F,QA The Fern^ x.:ui*/.un> IV. 

Cooke, Jelta Gwtyu* Ef,^. 47, J/oiai/^/^/, H' 

Cooke, Silhiaicl, £iq r 5 t iuJiiWlfriiCiatfp II'. 

Cpoke, Efaev. J r Hunt* /i/piHjrrtpe, iSmtlAjiW, J/cbIj. 

Cook, Kubr. K., Esq. 50, AAffniar/^j/m:/. IV. 

Cook, WLillsiu Hi'firJ, E^j., 1 , /.'laMssri, A. 0 . 

CouJcv, WlUiun l^alorougli, E*q+ 136, CvrltM-r^l, AVniuWpwn, *V. IV. 
Coojxt, Str DnnieL 20, Prinzdt-jntc, S* IV. 

45 0 Cooper, Lt.- 1 'oL EJwjutJ , Qpdidia fi u»nh. 5, tn» p H . 

Cooper, Vt.-Coi, JMtu II.. 7tli FtmJkoe, C»iroWar. 

Coolr* Chorles C1 iU1 <7 t E»q. C 4 , Afflcuiyi U 7 ; amd Mvmt- Cvait, Limcnc'. * 

JMtedk 

*Coot#, CuptAiq JiMcrl, K.x r l4a£up Bitter*, fbui^.nnj^oni. 

Coye, IVktLT, late 11.51 .'s CIim^ tl’AiMm at the Equmlor. Ji, 3‘Ac Ttnrm*, 
fllMkrtW^p 5. 
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Copley, Sir Joeefih William, But. Sprothonu.jh, Doncaster. 

Cork and Orrery, Earl of. 1 , Grafton-street, 11'. 

Cornthwait*. Her. T. t lu. Forest, Watthrmutom. 

Cornwell, Jamw, Eeq., 1 >H. dr. Loughborongh-park-villa, Brixton, S. 
•Corrance, Frederick, E»q. Parkhasn-hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 

460 Coaterton, John C„ Eaq. Canton. 

•Co*way, William Halliday, E»q. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S. W. 

Courtenay, L W., Eaq. British Post-office, Constantinople. Care of R. 
Wood, Esq n 139, Fleet-street. 

Cowan, John E„ Eaq. 56, Prince’s-equare, Hyde-park, IF. 

Coward, William, Eaq. 5, Park-villas, Lover Nonnod, S. 

•Cowell, Major Sir J. C., K.C.B., R.E. Buckingham-pabsce, S. TT. 

Cowell, John Jermyn, Eaq. 41, G love ester-terrace, Hyde-park, IF. 

Cowley, Norman, Eaq. 4, Montagu-pfoce, J\fontapt-square, IF. 

Confer, Sedgwick S„ Ea* Messrs. J. Ciinch and Son, Abchurchdane, 

E.C* 
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Cox, Edward William, Eaq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Falmouth. 1, Essex- 
oonrt, Temple, E.C.; and Moat-mount, Highseooi, Middlesex. 

470 Cojsh, John S., Eaq. Levant-boose, St. Helen's-pisce, E.C. 

Crane, Leonard, Eaq., M.D. 7, Albemarle-street, IF. 

Craufurd, Major-General James Robertaao, Grenadier Guard*. Trace lien' Club 
S. IF ; and 36, Princds-gardens, IF. * 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, E*q„ *.r. 71, Old Broxd-streri, E.C. 

Crawford, John, Eaq., r.Bj. Athenxum Club, S.W.; and 4, Eleaston-pfoce, 
Queen s-gate, S. IF. 

Crawford, 0. J., E*q. Athenaeum Club, S.W. 

Creewell, Her. S. P., K.a. The Grammar School, Hartford, North Kent. 
•Creewell, Captain S. Gurney, R.x. Zyna, Norfolk. 

•Creyke, Capt Richard Boynton. K.X. Uherstone, Lancashire. 

Craker, T. F. Dillon, Eaq. 19, Pelham-ptace, Brampton, S. IF. 

480 CrolL, A. A., Eaq., C.E. Southwood, Sodhteood-lane, Highgate. 

m ^Vhied^SL^' W ’ KinJ WUliant itre(i ' EC '> ^ Forest-house, 


and 


Creme, the Rot. Thomas, D.C.L., m.r.a.s. Hastings. 

Crauman, Jame* Hiacutt, Eaq. 24, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, IF. 

•Crowder, Tboa. MoJey, Eaq., *.a. Thom ton-hall, Bedale, Yorkshire 
Cull, Richard, E*q„ rj.i. 13, Tatistoch-street, Bedford^juare VF C 

Cumming, William Fuliartno. Kaq., „. D . Atheruxurn Club S IF • 
Athol-crescent, Edinburgh. ’ ' 

•Cunard, Sir Edward, Hart. Care of Mean. D. and C. Mac leer, Liverpool 

*«* - H o-rte-a 

Cunningham, H. Eaq. CraeenMIl, IF. 

** W.c.) ami 
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♦CnJirnghaifle, Mo]or45on, A. T., c.H, OflSNWWduitf Dublin jtVript'H, Royal 
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Vane, G, E.q. Ceylon. Mean. Price and Boustead. 

Vanlon, Arthur, Esq. Worth, Crxuctey, Sussex, 
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•Vaughan, James, Esq., F.U.CJ., Bombay Army. BuJih, Breconshire. 
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Vauz, William S. W., Esq., ajk, FA.a. British Museum, W.C. 

* Varasour, Sir Henry M , Bart. 8, Upper Gronawr-sireet, IV. 

Vavaaaeur, James, Esq. KnockKolt, near Seeenoah, Kent. * 

•Vereker, the lion. H. P, LL.D., H.M. Consul at Rio Grande do Sul 1, Port- 
mamaqunre, IV. 

Verner, Edward Wingfield, Esq., M.r. 86, Eatom*j tare, S. TV. ,• and Cooi-abbev 
Bray, Co. Wichitne. 

•Verner, Edmond H., Commr. R.X. 32, Sodh-ttreet, Oronenor^uare, IT. 

1930 * Verner, Major Sir Harry C., Bart., ll.r., f.r.a.8. Traeellert' Club, S. W. ; 32, 
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Verrey, Charles, Esq. 

A erulam, Junes Walter, Earl of. Gorhambury, near St. Alban’s ; Barry dull, 
Surrey ; and MessnyAall, Essex. 

Vetch, Captain June*. R.E., f.ra. 48, Emchley-rcad, St. John’s-wod, X. W. 

Vile, Thomas, Esq. 75, Oxford-terrxxeo, IF. 

Vincent, Minos C.,E#q., C.E. 12, Featherstcmedmitdinys, W.C.; and Frankfort, 
Ohio, U.S. 

Vincent, John, Esq. 4, Granrille-park, Bhckheath, S.E. 

Vines, William Reynolds, Esq, F.R.AA. 4, Thatieninn, nolbom-AM, E.C. 

Vivian, Major Quintus, late 8th Hussars. 17, Cbesham-dreet, S. W. 

*' n7“t Sir l^hiiard Rawllnson, Bart., F.RA. Trelovarren, Commit. 
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1940 Wad*, Mitchell B., Eaq. 66 , Smtfl Jdn-ttree!, Liverpool. 

Wade, R. B. t Eaq. 58, Upper Seymour-street, Iortman-iqu.ire, 11*. 

Wade, Tbos. F., Eaq., C.B., H.B.M. Secretary of Legation. Pekin, CirWi. 
•WagstafT, William Racater, Esq., ¥.D., V.i. 
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Walker, Col. C. I*. Beauchamp, c.B. 97, Oiuhxs-jvart, S. IV.; an 1 United 
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Walker, IfcriJ, Eaq., V.D., r.U*„ H.R.I.a. 

Walker, Edward Henry, Eaq, Vlce-Conaul at TripolL Xcirton-bauk, Chester. 
•Walker, Frederick John, Eaq. Thom'xirydiouse, Thombury, Bristol. 

195 ®Walker, Jamra, Eiq, Managing Director of Malm Railway. 23, Cuninii^r* 
•quart, ltjdc-pca k, TV. 

•Walker, Lt.*Col Jarnea, Bombay Engineers. Murree, near Bawl Bindi, I'wyal. 

Care of J. Walker, E$q., India Office. 

Walker, John, Eaq, Hydrog. India Office. 9, Cutie-strcet, Ilolbcm, W.C. 
•Walker, John, Eaq. 60, Porchester-terrace, IV. 

•Walker, Captain John, II.M.'a 66 th Foot. J?roo«-As7/ t Colchester. 

Walker, R. B. X., Eaq. Care of Mr. Bluett, 38, Sotlh Cutlet., Liverpool. 

INalker, Robert, Eaq., K.P., Am. Surg. K.X. 4, Beliftld-plaee, I'ortdbello, 
Edinburgh. 
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•Walker, T. F. W, Eaq. 6 , Drock-kreet, Both ; uni Athcn.ru m Club, S. W. 
Walker, Captain Willlair Harriaon, U.C.i. 3, Gloucester.terrace, IV • and 
Board of Trade, S. IV. 

1960 Walker, William, Eaq. Training College, Peterborough. 

Walker, Iler. William Henry, M.A. AVctorww/ory, Shiphcm, Xorfoth. 

Walker, WHUbu, Erq, F.8.A. 48, UUfdrop-rosJ, Tofnelt pirh, .V. 

" Alfred Ruaaell, Eaq. 9, St. Mark’s-cretcent, BegcnCt-park, X. JV. 
Wallace, Iler. Chnrlea Hill, u.x. 3, Uartey.pl.ioc, Clifton, Bristol. 

Waller, Horace, Esq. Sydenham^oad, Croydn, S. 

Waller, Sir Thoe. Watbco, Bart. 16, Eaton-squ.ve, S. H’. 


WalUch, George 0., Esq., ¥.D. 11, Earr,4errace, Kensington, IV. 

Walnuley, Sir Joshua, Government Reaidrnt Agent. Natal. 

WJp.fc C.rt th. Hon. F. IWW CM. S.W.; ,«/ 

Long Stratton, Norfolk. 1 


*9 7® Walpole, RL Hon. Spencer, ¥.1-. Graft onstreet, IV.; and Baling H* 
Walter, Henry Fnmer, F.aq. Papplmridk-Mt, near Xottinghrm. 
Waltoo, H. C., Eaq., C.C. 26, Savilc^w, IV. 

Walton, J. \\\ Eaq. 26, Sarite.rov, IV. 

Walton, R. O., Eaq., ex. 

•Ward, George, Eaq. 
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Ward, Swinbnme, E».. Ciril Commlasioner. Seychelles T.hnds 
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•Webb, William Frederick, Esq. AVoknMby, 
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Weller, Edward, Esq. 34, Beddionsguare, U'.C. 

2000* Wellington, Arthur Richard, Duke of, Major-General, D.C.U Apeley-honse, 
IP.; and Strathfcldsitjc, Hampshire. 

Wells, Sir Monkunt, late Chief Puisne Judge, Bengal. 107, Vicloria-it,, S. IP. 
Wells, William, Esq. 22, Brvton-xtreet, IP.; and RedUof, Pcnsharst, Kent. 
Welman, Clio*., Esq. Xo.ion-utanor, Taunton. 

West, LieoU-Colonel J. Temple. Bentcick-lodje, Ryle, file of Wight, 

West, Rer. W. De Laucr, M.A., Head Master, Grammar School. Rrcntucod, 
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•Westlake, John, Esq. 16, Orfordsquaee, II*. 

Westinacott, Arthur, Esq. Athriurmn Club, 5.11*. 

•Westminster, Richard, Marquis of. 33, Upper 0roseemr-shret, IP.; Eatou- 
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WtotM, Tkv. J. C* W r ffladen- n'cffnrt.j' A T . TT. 

IVhrntltj, G, W,, Eitq, 150, T-t .1 d niA^ U-ettt ct T E. C, 

WJU” Iwij^hlf WillljM, Esq.. C/tmmlHWjf, Rnjtttf .V. YT- 
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*Whbkir, J.unr*, Kaq,* 16, lori-fAnUt, Jicgimt’i-p^rk, ,Y, 1 V. 
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Wliittv, .T.ihn Ti-wfoe, Esq,, fctl.., i.Lb., MA., e,>:., L% 94, Laver ifopycii- 
ftreei, Dubtin * Mckeistaicnrhalt, Q>, Vartan; raid Prwidenpe^aitrt, Queen 

Ca. w frtlmd, 

Whyrnjser, EJscai*!, Ejq r lyre* -hw*e, Hasltmere, 

Wbjlr, 51. B., Esq. 

WiJkiciMOl, AifrtJ, E*T|. 14, Efratioc-ptoce, SCf tiA Keruinyttn, li p r 

•ffJDtlMS M;ij(ir A, tlltfidll, KUUt "eh Hum art, UiN^rAi ; A\ 11* J'rwintf i, 
r-mivl ; and Army anil X‘ir[f C/tlfr, B.W. 1 Pro,' to 7, C'jEWijVp?.* firi-jteou. 
WnUtDOSf Frederick E r , Esq., m.d, FjiM™, Kent, S.E. 

VnUianit l>r. G» 4, St, John s-wood^tttfu t St, Jchm't-nc-td, 3'. ll' + 
Wilkinson, J. J, , F r «j. 4, St. John't-mod-tillae, St. r«J p A r . Jr. 

•WitkinseiB, Sir Jnbn Garvltier, ULL,, 7.EL& dthenmm S. W, 

lo^Wilkin-oa, TtiWM, E>q. Jinm/dre, Madagaacar, 

Willwtk* J, W„ Ew|. + q,c, 8, Sii-nodntitdnifft, LitteoWsdnn, W.C . ; ait/ 
Jteiejkttettd, Aren^e^rv-id, St, JehrCfteoed, X, U*. 

Will Lams Fjsj^ucfc, G, A., Eiq, CkapetdaL^i, I.dynlE^i»n , TT'C. 

WlllUras II eery Jonc* a Ekj, Cl\A^hatnheti, S. W, ; md 02, Xing William-it , , 

WllUiai, ITeeutjp Esq, Baml of Trade, S m H f . 

Wiltfomi, Unhert Fstkeafotis, E*q, s J-.gj, 7 t W?jJ^o£f^Erwf # B, tY r , 

Williams, Mijor-OMm] Pi r W ra+ F,, Earl., K , C .R., h, c ,L. p OvwnfaAn- 
CJikf, L'-ui:iiLv Army . m f Kae :f dab, S, H', 

•SVillich, Charles M, t Fkj. 2, J/wi^pf^ifr-j^ii^re, g m |p; 

Willaaghliy, Hhuj W., Esq. 35, JfoNfeyiMjMarc, W. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c., 

TO WHICH 001'IES OF THE “ JOURNAL " AND “ PROCEEDINGS ” ARF. PRESENTED. 
(Tb.>« ni-irtpJ with an asterisk • receive Use Proceedings ooly.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Admiralty (Hydrographic Office) 
Aobicultural Sociext (Royal) 
Antiquaries, Bocirrr or 
Anthropological Socirrr 
Architect*. Inst. or Bamsn (Iloyal) 
Arts, Societt or 
.Asiatic Socirrr (Royal) 

Astronomical Socirrr (Royal) 

AmUAia Coon 

Bhitmii Museum, Libkakt or 

Cambridge Universitt. Tnr. Library 

Colonial Omti 

Dublin Trinity College Library 

-GkologicalSociety (Trin. Coll.) 

Edinburgh, Koval Socirrr or 
. ■ ■ Toe I.ibb art or Advocates 

Education Departm r. nt, Libkakt or 
Engineers, Institution or Civil 
Ethnological Society 
Foreign Omci, Library or 
Geological Soctrrr 
Geology, Mmva or Practical 
Her Majesty the Queen, Library or 
Horticultural Society (Royul) 
Hudson Bay Company's Library 
India OrricE, Luibary or the 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Historic 
Socirrr or 
Linnxan Soctrrr 


Literature. Royal society or 
Livertool Literary and PmuMorm- 
cal Society 

* -Mercantile Marine Asso¬ 

ciation 

Manchester Chiyiiam Library 
-Free Library 

♦ - - Literary and Fiulo- 

sorntcAL Society 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Literary and 
Philosophical Institution 
Oxford, The Bodleian Li bea rt at 

• -, Radcliitk Observatory 

•Post Orricr Liruaut and Litebabi 

Association 

Royal Artillery Twrrrmojr, Wool¬ 
wich, S.E. 

Royal Dublin Socirrr 
Royal Institution 
-Society 

Salford Royal Mu set si and Library, 
Peel Park, Salford. 

Statisttical Society 
Trade, Board or, Library or 
I Travellers* Club 
United Service Institution (Royal) 
War Department, TorouRArniCAL 
Dirfr 

Zoological Society 


EUROPE. 


Amsterdam . . 
Athens . . . . 
Berlin . . . . 

Christiania . 
CoPBNHAGEN . 


Dijon 


Royal Acad, of Science* 
University Library 
Academy of Science* 
Geographical Society 
University Library 
Hydrographic Office 
Royal Danish Ordnance 
Surrey 

Royal society of Sciences 
-- of North¬ 
ern Antiquaries 
Academic ar* Science*, 
Art* et belle* Lett re* 


Darmstadt . . Geographical Society 
Dresden ... Statistical Society 
Florence . . . National Library of 
PRANRroRT . . Geographical Society 
Geneva .... Geographical Society of 
. .... Society of Nat. History 

•Gotha .... Perthes, M. Justus 


Hague (the) . Royal Institute for Geo¬ 
graphy and Ethnology 
of Nethertand India. 


Halle and 
Leipeig 
Jrna . . . 
Leipzig . . 

Lisbon . . 
Madrid . . 
Milan . . . 
Munich . . , 


Naples . . 
Paris . . . 


| German Oriental Society 

. University of 
. Verein von Freundcr der 
Erdkundc zu 
. Royal Acad, of Science* 

. -Acad, of Sciences 

. Iximbardo-Veneto Inst.of 
. Bibtlothcque Central* 
Militaire 
. Royal Library 
. Ministry of the Interior 
. Instltut Imperial 
. Academic Jos Sciences 
. Annate* do 1’Agriculture 
et des Regions Tropi- 
caies (Madinier, M.) 
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EUROPE— continued. 


Paris . Bib!iotheouo Imperialc 

..Depot <le la Guerre 

. . . Depot de la Marino 

.. Minister© de la Marine \ 

et des C olonies 

■ .Socle to Aslatiquo 

. .Societe d’Ethnographic 

— .■ d’Encouragc- 

raent pour l’lndustric 
Nationals 

■ ■ . .- — de Geographic 


PtSTti .Hungarian Academy of 

Science* 

*PkAC ic .... Bohemian, Koyal Mu- 
aeum 

Rome .Accademla dei l.incei 


St. PrrEBsncuc. Imperial Academy of 
sciences 


St. Petersburg Imperial Geographical 
Society 

Stockholm . . Koyal Academy of 
Sciences. 

Strasscec . . . Societe des Science* Na- 
tnrelles 

Ti Bimn . . . University Library 

•Utrecht . . . Koval Dutch Meteoro¬ 
logical Institute 

V ex tea.Armenian Convent Lib. 

Viexxa .... Imperial Academy of 
Science* 

- .... - Geographical 

Society. 

— - - .... —-Geological In¬ 

stitute 

ZcKicn.Society of Antiquaries 

... of Naturalists 


ASIA. 

Bombay .... Geographical Society Madras .... Literary and Philosoph. 

- .... Asiatic Society 8ockty 

Calcutta . . . Asiatic Society of Bengal Siiaxuiiai . . . Koyal Asiatic Society 

- .. . Geolog. Survey of India (North China Branch) 

Calcutta . . . Public Library StxcAroas. . . Journal of Indian Archi- 

Klrracuec . . Gen. Lib. and Museum pclago 

AFRICA. 

Cairo .Egyptian Society 

Cape Tow* . . The Public Library 


AMERICA. 


Alraxt .... New York State Library 
Bo*tosc .... American Society of Arts 
and Sciences 

. .Massachusetts State Li¬ 
brary 

■ ..... Public Library 

. .Society of Nat. History 

Brazil .... Historical and Geo¬ 
graphical Institute of 
Cmu ..... University of 


Mexico. 


New Have*. 
• . 
Nrw York . 


Geographical and Sta¬ 
tistical Society of 
Yale College Library 
Sillhnan’s Journal 
Geographical and Sta¬ 
tistical Society 


Philadelphia, Academy of Natural 
Sciences 

-.American Philosophical 

Society 

Franklin Institute 
Library of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Canada 
•Tohoxto . . . Department of Public In¬ 
struction for Upper 
Canada 

Canadian Institute of 
Congress Library of 
Smithsonian institution 
National Observatory 
Antiquarian Society 


Quebec 


Wasiiisutox. 


Worcester 


AUSTRALASIA. 

•Adelaide.8 ouUi Australian Institute 

Melroukxe .Public Library. 

- . - . Mining Department. 
„ Victoria .... Royal Society. 

Tasmama .Royal Society. 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PREMIUMS 
ANI) OTHER TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED. 


1831. —Mr. Richard Larder, for the discovery of the course of the River 

Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin. 

1832. —Mr. Jour Biscoe, for the discovery of the land now named “ Endorby 

T-an.t " und “Graham Land" in the Antarctic Ocean. 

1833. —Captain Sir John Rocs, r.x., for discovery in the Arctic Regions of 

America. 

jg 34 ._Sir Ai.kxaedeb Bitrxes, for the navigation of tho River Indus, aud 

a journey by Balkh and Bokhara, across Central Asia. 

1835.—Captain Sir George Back, R-N-, for the discovery of the Great Fish 
River, and its navigation to the sea on the Arctic Ccost of America. 

1838.—Captain Robert FitzRoy, R.R., for tho survey of the Shores of Pata¬ 
gonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 

1837. —Colonel Cbessey, r.a., for tho general conduct of the “Euphrates 

Expedition" in 1835-8, aud for accessions to tho geography of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1838. — Mr. Thomas Simfsor —Founders Medal—for tho discovery and 

tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctic shores of 

America. .... , , , 

_ Pr. Edward ROiteij,—P atron’s Medal—for hts travels and researches 

in Nubia, Kotdofan, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 

1839. —Col. H. C. Rawunbor, e.lc.—F ounders Modal—for bis travels and 

researches in Susiaua and Persian Kurdistan, anil for the light thrown 
by bim on the comi«orative geography of Western Asia. 

_ Sir R. H. SonoMRCRoK—Patron’s Medal—for bln travels and re¬ 
searches during the years 1835-9 in the oolooy of British Guay ana, 
and in the adjacent parts of South America. 

1840. _Lieut. Rapkr r.n. —Founder’s Medal—for the publication of his work 

on ‘Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.’ 

_ Lient. John Wood, i.x.—P atron’s Medal—for his survey of the Indus, 

and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxus. 

1841. —Captain Sir James Clark Rosa, R.N.—Founder’s Mtdal—for his dis¬ 

coveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 

_ Rev. Dr. E. Robinson, of New York—Patron’s Medal—for bis work 

entitled ' Biblical Researches in Palestine.' 

1842. —Mr. Edward Jour Eyrb—F ounder’s Medal—for his explorations in 

Australia. 

-Lieut. J. F. A. Symonds, R.e. —Patron’s Medal—for his survey in 

Palestine, and levels across tho country to tho Dead Sea. 

1843. —Mr. W. J. Hamilton — Founder’s Medal— for his researches in Asia 

Minor. 

. .. prof. Adolph Ermas—P atron’s Medal—for his extensive geographical 
labours. 
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1844.—Dr. Beke — Fournier's Medal — for his extensive explorations in 
Abyssinia. 

" ■ M. Charles Ritter —Patrons Medal—for his important geographical 
works. 


1845.—Count P.*E. de Strzelecki—F ounder's Medal—for his explorations 
and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, and in 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

-Professor A. Tii. Middendobek—P atron s Medal—for his extrusive 

explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 

184$.—Captain Charles Sturt—F ounders Medal—for his various and 
extensive explorations in Australia. 

-Dr. Ludwio Ijuoiuabdt—P atron’s Medal—for a journey performed 

from Moreton Bay to Port Essiugton. 

1847.—Sir James Brooke, i'njah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan— 
Founder’s Medal—for his expedition to Borneo. 

-Captain Cuaules Wilkes, U.8.S.—Patron's Medal—for his Voyage 

of Discovery in the S. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic Regions, iu 
the years 1838-42. 

1818.—Auyten H. Latard, Es<p, d.c.l. m.p.—F ounder's Medal—for his 
contributions to Asiatic geography, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 

- Baron Cil. Huukl —Patron’s Medal—for his explorations of Cashmere 
and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
‘Kashmir und das Reich dvr Sick.’ 

1840.—Col. John Ch. FbJImoxt—P atron's Medal—for his successful explora¬ 
tions of the Rocky Mountains and California; and for his numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 

-The Rev. David Livingstone, of Kolobeng—a Chronometer Watch— 

for bis successful explorations of South Africa. 

1850. —Dr. George Wallin, of Finland—25 Guineas—for his Travels in 

Arabia. 

-Mr. Thomas Brunner— 25 Guineas—for his explorations in the 

Middle Island of New Zealand. 

1851. —Dr. John Rae —Founder’s Medal—for his survey of Boothia and of 

the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

-Captain Henry Steachey—P atron’s Modal—for his Surrevs in 

Wcstem Tibet. 


1852.—Mr. Francis G altos— Founder’s Medal—for his explorations in 
Southern Africa. 

«-Commander E. A. Ixoletield, r.n.— Patron’s Medal—for his Survey 

of the Coasts of Baffin Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 


1853.—Rear-Admiral William Henrt Smtth— Founder’s Medal—for his 
valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

- Captain RobertJl. M Mto, n.N.-Patron's Medal— for his dis- 

oovery of the North-West Passage. 

0f Sm V* B * lDstnunen ** tor Li. 


1 * 5 S " E fc'f»lX»" ! ' Medal—for Lis dfaomrie. in 
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1855.— Heinrich Baitth, puil. dr. —Patron’s Medal — for hia explorations in 
Central Africa. 

- Corporal J. F. Church, of the Royal Engineers — a Watch and Chain 

— for hia scientific observations while attached to tho Mission in 
Central Africa. 

185G. — Mr. Augustus C. Gregory —Founder’s Medial — for his explorations 
in Western and Northern Australia. 

- Lieut.-Col. Andrew Soott Waugh, Bengal Engineers—Patron’s 

Medal —for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

1857. — Captain Richard Colukson, r.n. — Founder’s Modal—for his Dis¬ 

coveries in the Arctic Regions. 

-Prof. Alex. Dallas Bacuk, Superintendaut U. S. Coast Survey— 

Patron’s Medal— for his extensive Surveys of America. 

1858. —Captain Richard F. Burton —Founder’s Medal—for hia Explorations 

in Eastern Central Africa. 

-Captain John Palumr — P atron’s Medal—for his explorations in 

British North America and the Rocky Mountains. 

- Mr. John Macdouall Stuart— a Gobi Watch—for his Discoveries in 

South and Central Australia. 

1850. —Lady Franklin —Founder’s Medal—in commemoration of tho dis¬ 
coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

- Captain Sir F. Leopold McCuntock, rjc. —Patron's Modal—for his 

Discoveries in the Arctic Regions. 

1860. —Captain John Manning Speke —Founder’s Modal—for tho Discovery 

of the Great Lake Victoria Nyanza, Eastern Africa, Ac. 

- Mr. John Macdouall Stuart —Patron’s Medal—for his Explorations 

in the Interior of Australia. 

1861. — Mr. Robert 0‘Mara Burke —Founder’s Medal—for his Explorations 

in Australia. 

' ■ Captain Thomas Blakibton—P atron’s Medal—for his survey of tho 
River Yang-Uze-kiang. 

-Mr. John Kino —a Gold Watch—for his meritorious conduct while 

attached to the Expedition under Mr. R. O’Hara Burke. 

1802. —Mr. Frank T. Gregory — Founder’s Medal — for his explorations in 

Western Australia. 

- Mr. John Arbgwsmith — Patron’s Medal — for the very important ser¬ 
vices he lias rendered to Geographical Science. 

-Mr. William Landsborough —a Gold Watch — for successful Explora¬ 
tions in Australia. 

-Mr. John M’Kinlay —a Gold Watch — for successful Explorations in 

Australia. 

- Mr. Frederick Walker —a Gold Watch — for suooeoaful Explorations 
in Australia. 

1803. — Captain J. A. Grant —Patron's Medal—for his journey from Zanzi¬ 

bar across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in company with 
Captain Speke. 

- Baron C. von der deck ex —Founder’s Medal—for his two Geo¬ 
graphical Surveys of the lofty Mountains of Kilitna-ujaro. 

-Rev. W. GirroRD Palo rave —the snmof 25 Guineas—for the furchaso 

of a Chronometer or other Testim o nial, for his adventurous Journey 
in and across Arabia. 

18G4.— Captain F. G. Montgomerie, r.e. —Founder's Medal —for his Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of North-West India. 
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1964.—Mr. S. W. Paheit—P atron's Medal—for his relief of Capts. Spoke and 
Gnntj and his cudenvour to coipplBtc tbu discoveries of llioso 
traveUcTS* 

_Dj, a. VamiuShy— the earn of 40 Pounds— for Lis Travels fa Central 

Aits. 


1665.—Dr. Teouas Thomson, m.d. —FqowWb Medal—far Ida Researches fa 
rbe Western Himalayas and Thibet 

__ jjr. W, Csiisuiiis—Patron’s Utdil—for Mb Survey of the Diver 

Pnrlls, 

—-M. F. E. db Cicaillu— the nun of 100 Gninoas — far his Astronomical 

Observations in the Interior of 'Western Equatorial A fricn. 

—— JJoqi.a. Ahdul Med 7 £D—n Gold Watch—for his KiploraiiotiB over the 
Pamir Steppe, 






ACCESSIONS TO TEE LIBRARY, 

FeOM May 3rd, 1865, to May 3rd, IS 66, 


[ iY?icn LuXIhMJ u (As plant of p\&IiC4tfon t tte trW I/O > DOS ii OWliiLJ.] 

Titki of Hook*, Dmxi r 

Adahsost, J, f d.d,— M eteorology of Gape of Good Hope. folio, X, P, N, D. 

The Airruoin 

Admiralty' Library Supplementary Catalogue, 1865. The Aphthatlty. 

AltucX, Sir K.^Tlse Capitol of tb-* Tyeoao, £ Voln. five. 1853. IJy PnPKAlX, 
Ajji£iba, d h , W, E— Life in Java. i vok, ptatts, USC5- The Anson, 

As'l'TED, D. T., and Dr, Laymam.— -C hannel Islands. Sto. 18S2. By Pcucuas*::. 

AtizaO, d + . M,—Xoie ear une TOappcmonde lurhu du IG skcle. £vo, Paris, 1801. 

This Acmcm, 

Ajao SIT nor.— Hewarehes itu N, P, N. D, 

Astrononala del Key Atphouso X, de Madrid- Largo folio, Madrid, 1BGI-GG, 

Aftronoinla del Saber di D. AlfouSO X. dl Camilla. Large folia-. Madrid. 
The ObwrrilDiy, Madrid. The Aituor.. 

Atwood, TuuMaA“Ie land Of Donunlcd. &VO. 17m, By PcrneiiJJlE. 

Akvlllk d\ M,—L'Etuda das Our rages da Gfognphift B vo, Paris, 17; 7, 

S. M. Duieii* Esq. 

Hjalii, K* Ensnst vox.—D lss Geheiruraths, etc. St. Petersburg, iat»5. 

The Atrrnou. 

Haea, K. E. tom.— K ukri eh Leu fiber Lebeu oud Schriftcn, eta. St. Petersburg, 
10G$. The At tuu it. 

Hahr el Abbil, Svo. X. X. D r 

Ui£>ji, S. \\\—Tlic Albert Njmnns Great Basin of the Nile, and Exploration of 
the Nile Seaivu. Svo. 1S&G, The Al'tuolh. 

lUisi;*, T, — Tha Victoria Falls, Zambesi Elver. A Series of Sketches taken on the 
fppt, with a ecu in pa Dying letur-pn-sS. Eoynl folio, IBtiG, The AuTUiui. 

II,—Catalogue of Mining Models in 31 use inn of Practical Geology, 
ti vtk 1SG&, The Airmail. 

Bastiah, A,—Die I^chutefiTe als NitanriHOucluift, a vols. avo. isco. 

The AlYmov, 

JettAYSJf, H. I. C.—Observations t>n the People iflhjlhTtkg SSpaill, Svo. IBGO. 

The AVThqH. 

Bess, C- T. r Th. Dll,, iic.— -British Captives in Abyssinia. 1565. The AutUoS. 

EstATeNETZ, J. — The Compaeti and Observatory. &vo. $•[. PeterEburg* 1SG3, 

The AutMob. 

Bellji*ih, A, F, — An Aeeoant of the ancient Olid ruined City of BruhaiuLiibaJ in 
Sindh, situated OLl a branch of the old bed of the Indus. Polio. Eumdue, 

1 S5i. The Auraon. 
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Accemm j to the Library 


THia vf Btob. 

C.—U HepabUa di Vanui e h Perak,. 


JUmhck 

6va, ToriM.. IBM e 18G& 
Signor C. Ni&m. 

Bett-D.C, Figiri* Studio Sck-atifici Sull ’EgUtQ p e sal Adisceuxe. Yol, L* £vo, 
Lucia, ISG-lv Thu Acteiuk. 

HlBtfELL, C. J.—lulunm of Panama. Svo. 1865. The Altjidr. 

Jfenttott^ Skftemu^—O renburg. Folio, 1665. The A union, 

Bofi.nl of Trade Meteorological Tables, To dote. 

BuLZuUKr, W.'—‘Mayo .Alphabet of Yucotan. 6vn. 1SG5. 

IkiLUiuir. W.—AnthropoVigy qf the Xew World. Svp. N. P. 


UoytAf, P. A. F. de,—Passage da Seylai. 4to, Paris, 1863. 
lki^HAf, P. A. P, db—SnrTyret PulatjT. 4to, Pari*, 
BosC^lnslnicliDns pour k Micrometre. Sro. Parti, 1865. 


The Ammon. 
N.D. 

The AtfTUOl. 
Thu Althoi, 
Thu Aumoa. 


Mttvttra i>e la Marine. 


Bfit'aAlllif S-m'iL—Flambeau d* la Mur. 8- M. IJhaeu, Esq. 

HoVLti J.—Aliegt*dj Submarine Forests Ob Shores of Lirc-rpoot Bay and Hirer 
Mersey, fl™. Lirerpool, Isfla. The Altucjii. 

Hbaw-uu he Eounnoixao, M. FAbbd.—Mextqoe et do rArmtrique du Nurd, etc. 

4 vots. 6vo. Paris. N. It. By PujtcuAsi:. 

llnocA, Dr. P.—Hybriditj in Genua Homo. 9to. 1BGS. 

AjiTlEKOPOI4KItaU. SotlETir, 

Bschto trios, W.— A Voyage of Dkuiiij u) tl h North Pacific OootD. 2 vole. 
4to. I8t>4. By ?UBcuAiE. 

Brown, It.—Eiplomtion of ViuscotiTer laland. fieo. 1865. Tbt Avniw. 

Bclujck, W. II—Polish. Inmrmrtkin of iafi£b-i r 8vo. 1964, The Authok. 

BcmDWoom, J., Com HIT. K.s.—Tables of Stia’fl Time bearing on Altitude uqd 
Azimuth, etc. Folio, 1684. The ADSlUALtt. 

BnuxtATiai, Dr.— A nnies del uielsou publico do UttCBOJ Aires, 4lo, Buenos 
Aires, 1384. The Aclncm. 

UiTkSi.V. Jv—History of Eastern Yoymge of Disroteiy. 6vq. 1819. 

By Pdsokue, 

IkTARorF, Cottiinr. A.—Sea of Ami- 8vo. 1865. The Acthoh. 

Calstbriu, del Tremolo ni'llc. -I to. Naples, 1764. Sir W. P*p1hh, 

CjJtOOH, John.—T ropical PoStk-frion* in Malayan India. Svo, 1665. 

Tins AiitiioD. 

Carolinian, South. Economical Chuies of Slavery in United States. 6vo. I 957 . 
CiiaHNOOL, R, S.—Verba Numiuolin. 8 * 0 , 1866. The AuntOk, 

China, Potliuger Treaty with. { Pottinger, Col. W.) SvO. Ilarasgate, N, D, 
CiU>Otio H General—Surrey of the CkueaEOI, 4to. 13S&. jt«iHcrfy4. 

Sir If. Ja^LL6. 


CitateTi 1 and Lautitt.—A rcheology of Petigord. 

From the Executors of the late fl. Chiurtv, E s <\, 
CoLEORoOX-—Commerce of the American Staid, Obserratiqui on. 6ro. 17H8. 

S. M. Omni, Efie[. 

<AKJLtif. W- D.— Civilisation of High bud Trib« near Dulog>'»a Bay, 8»0. 1683. 

Cwl*T, W, D—Claudi 114 Ptolemy and the Nile. Siro. 1854. TllO AetTHOB. 
Coni', U,—Snr la Nnviptton deE CAtes fie la Go? one Frani;alsit. 8vo. Paris, 
1W. M in nm:i*E he la M aiu ne. 
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of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Titles of Books. Donors. 

Cortaxbert, M. K.—DecouTertes en Geographic (Rapport). 8vo. Paris, ISC5. 

Tbe Adtuon. 

D’Axville.—C onsiderations Genlrales «ar 1’Etude des Ouvrages de Orographic. 
8to. Paris, 1777. §■ M. Drach, Esq. 

Davis, Sir J. F.—Chinese Miscellanies. 12mo. 1865. The Author. 

D’Eicuthal. —Etude snr let Origincs Boudhiqucs dc la Civilisation Atnericaines. 
Part L 8vo. Paris I8C5. 

Demers ay. Alfred L.—llistoire Physique, Ecouomiqueet Politique dn Paraguay, 
etc. Vol. II. 8 vo. Paris, 1865. Tbe Author. 

Douel, A’, C.E. —North-vest Passage between Atlantic and Pacific. 8vo. 1852. 

The Author. 

Doughty, C. M.—On tbe Jostedal-Bnc Glaciers in Norway, with some general 
remarks. Plates. 8 yo. 1866. 

Drury's, H., Adventures. Madagascar, 1836. 8vo. J. J. Irvine, Esq. 

Emigration to British North America from United Kingdom. N. P. N.D. 
Exgel, Carl. —Marie of Ancient Nations. 8ro. 1864. The Author. 

Ecropaeus. D. G. D. vox.—Indo-Europaischen Sprachfamilie, etc. 8vo. llel- 
ringfors, 1863. 

Faidherue, M.—Annuain* du Senegal et Dependences, pour l’anncc 1865. St. 
Louis. 12mo. The Author. 

Favhe, Alphonse. —Structure en ETcntail du Mont Blanc. 8ro. N. P. N. D. 

The Author. 

Favke, Alphonse.— Precis d'une llistoire du Terrain des Alpes. 8vo. Geneve. 

1865. The Author. 

Filippi, F. de.—Viaggio in Persia nel 1862. Vol. I. 8vo. Milano, 1865. 

By Purchase. 

Findlay, A. G.—A Directory for tbe Navigation of the Indian Ocean. 8vo. 

1866. The Author. 

Finscu, Otto von.— New Guinea. 8vo. Bremen, 1865. By Purchase. 

Florenriscbe, ueber die. No name. N. D. N. P. Folio. Florence. 

Folsom, G.—Address to Maine Historical Society. 8vo. Ventnor, 1866. 

The Author. 

Fullarton's Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales. Royal 8vo. 1866. 

The Publishers. 

Gastaldi, B.—Pre-historic Remains, &c., North Italy. 8vo. 1865. 

Gaubsin, M.—Annuaire des Marees des edtes dc France, for 1866. 

Department dp. la Marine, Paris. 

Geologia nel Portogallo. 8vo. N. P. N. D. 

Germain. —Cote Orientale de Madagascar, 1865. 

Department dk la Marine, Paris. 

Gerstfeldt, von. —Der Verkehr Rnsslands mit West-Arien. The Editor. 

Getuer. A. von. —Ueber die Natnrkraft, etc. 8vo. Oldenburg, 1863. 

The Author. 

Grant, CapL J. A.—Walk across Africa. 8vo. 1865. By Purchase. 

Gbas, LeJ.—F hares des lies Britanniqnca. 8vo. Paris, 1863. The Author. 
Gras, Le J.—Annalei Ilydrographiqacs. 1865. 

Gras, Le J. —La Loi des Tcmpctcs. 1855. Ministers de la Marine. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Titles of Books. Donors. 

Grab, L r. J.—Mer du NonL 

Gras, Le J.— Phares des mers Mcditerranoe, Noire et AxofT. The Acthor, 

Gras, Le J.—Koulicr de la Cote Nord d’Espagne. 

Gyxlatol, Scuvabcz. —Abortive Geology of the Greeks. 8to. Pest, 1863. 

The President. 

GtxuCtol, Scitvarcz. —Lampsaeusi Strato. 8to. Pest, 1861. The President. 

Ha ast, J., Ph. Dr.—Geological Exploration of West Coast, New Zealand. 
Folio. Christchurch, 1865. The Author. 

Hammer, J. ton. —Denkmal aof das Grab der letxten Grafen ron Purgstall. Svo. 
Wien, 1831. By Purchase. 

IIellwald, F. von. —AmerikanUche Volker. 

Helmersex, G. O.—Melanges Physiques. 8to. St. Petersburg, 1864. 

The Author. 

Hind, H. Y.—Geology of New Brunswick. 8vo. Fredericton, 1865. 

The Author. 

Hindu Female Education. 12mo. N. P. N. D. 

Hiscock and Sons.— Richmond Notes. The Arrnoos. 

Hocuhtetter, von F.—Rclse der rt Novara." 2 vols. 4to. Leipzig, 1865. 

The A union. 

Humphreys and Aiidot.— Mississippi River. 4to. Philadelphia, 1861. 

Hunt, R.—Guide to Museum of Practical Geology. 8ro. 1852. The Armon. 

Huxley, J. II.—Catalogue of Fossils in Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo. 
1865. The AUTHOR. 

India Office: Selections from the Records of the Indian Government: Bombay, 
Madras, Ac. To date. 

Report of Forest Administration in Central Provinces. 1862-63. 
Correspondence relative to the Annexation of British Kafirnria 
Cape of Good Hope. 1865. 

West Coast of Africa. Folia 1865. 

Selections, Bombay Government. No. 19. 

Irvine, J. V. H. —Rangoon and Western India. Folio. N. P. N. D. 

Jamieson, C.—Shanghai to Ningpo, rid Loochow and Hangchow. 8ro. Shanghai, 
1865. Col. Svki.v. 

Javir, Alphonse.— Pn?cis d’une Ilistoirc du Terrain houlller dcs Alpes. GdnJsre, 

The Author. 

Jomard. —Carte* Gcographiques (Fragmcnta). 8vo. N. P. N. D. 

Julies', Stanislaus.— Hioocn-Tsan, Mem. sur les Con trees Occidental es. 2 vols. 
8ro. Paris, 1858. India OrncK. 

Juxchchn, F. von.— Java. 8vo. Leipzig, 1852. By PunciuaE. 

Kennedy, J. C. G.—Population of the United Sutc* in I860. 4to. Washington, 

J. E. Worcester, Esq. 

Klaproth.— L’Asie, Memoire* de. 8vo. Paris, 1824. S. M. Dracu. Eaq. 

Kohl, J. G.—‘ Austria.’ 8vo. 1844. 8. M. Dhach, Esq. 

K. vox R.—Bcscripnige van den Archipcl. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1792. 

S. M. Dracii, Esq. 
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Tiiltt of Books. Down. 

Ktirrmi, A, T.—Annalcs Phyiirtitps, Observatory, St, Petersburg. 4 id. t 

LjjrfAnu, J. V.—-LedtHua di Gcognpbin Modems. I2 euo. Valparaiso, 195S. 

Tile Author. 

LaCtl'he, Count D'E, n£.-“^autical Code of Signals, &£. SVO. 1563. 

The Aunroo. 


Lautetie, Co out DIE, nt,— Snr In Chine. 3 pans. 4lo, Paris, l BG 4. 

L.vltl'Qk, Count D'E, pfc, —$ur In Su.nd'in. Svo. Farit, 1535 . 

Sir II. L MmtaDOM, Bart. 


LmcmtAitDT: Fate of. Bro. Melbourne, 18G5, ThtFuaxm*'. 

Lewiks, AVii-Uah.—H er Mails j History of tile Post Office, 3vo. IfifiS, 

The Author 

Ll Elite, JrSTCfl voS,—Induction and Deduction five. MDnchen, 1865, 

Bavarian Acatiemt, 


Ltvarno, C. G. m.—hincrario di Gemsaleniinn a An* Lath nol (jiulm, Sto, 
QcrusaJeimnCj IBGG. The AuTiiotL 

1 .1 vx _vcj rtoT>, and C,—The Zambesi and its Tributaries, five. |Sfi5, 

The Ac-moas. 

LmrtQtrowE Farewell Festival, 3vo, 135®, 


LgtMUist, Pi.rK.—UHjdrtdogie do Nil* Folio, Milan, 1865. Tits AtJTitOE, 
LaOeeba, Dow Jo.-i; BE.—Reply to Dr. Llriiigatoiio. Syo. 18C5. The AUTHOR- 
Ctnch, J. K.—A Visit co the Suez Canid. Svo. 15GG. The Author. 

Macoonalo, J, G,—Expedition from Pert Denison to Gulf of Carpentaria and 
back, Bto, Brisbane, IS6S, The AUTHOR. 

Mack ay, It A.—Outlines of Modem Geography, 12m&. lfiG5. The Author. 
JIieKlE, M*TT 1 [v.w.—V ancouver Island and British Columbia. 

hlADUnim M, FAit..—Journal do I'Agricttl tuCO, 3 yO. Paris 1 , 16-65. 

The ArTitOa. 

Uadbrn, EkOL, Ar.—SjaUndsJce Stcdnamn. fim. N. P. N, D. The Author. 
Mat.tk-Him.-n,—C anals du Darien. 8m. Paris, I5C5. The Auteior, 

Malth-BhOV,—I tapport do hi SocteW? do Gtfogr&phie iur MA Travnux. Ac. Em, 
I8G5. The Aomoa, 

Matte-B n On.—N ouvdlcs Aunalc< des Voyage* de Geographic, etc. ltd 167. 

The Author. 

MAT.Tty.Rurw, — Sor Its Travaui de la Soci^td du Geographic, Svo. Faria, ISG5. 

The AUTHOR. 

Maltsi-Bhus,—Uh eonp d’oeil sur !e Yucatan. Eva, Paris, 18G5, The Anm 

Marts, P*rn.—Nivellement tatomclritfue dona |cj Pro* inecs d'Alger et de 
Constantine, Paris, 1SG4. The Aotho-E. 

MahkitaJi p C, K.—Report Oil the Tuanerelly Pearl Fisheries, Folio, Madras, 
18G5, The Al'teiue. 

MaTUi, It, A. — Mississippi River, 'ito. Washington, 1GG3. The AlTUoB. 

M iks cnnss S.—Kingdom of Naples P Travels through, hi lifli, SKI, 1795. 

Sir IV. Pabish. 

Uunv, CitAB.ua,—Sur la Feasibility d’atteindre le Pole Nord. Em Paris, 
ISG4. The Actuqb. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Tit let of Bookt. Demon. 

Massaloxco, D. A. B.—“ Flora fostilia ScoegallenM*." 1858. The PaEstrusT. 
McIlbot.— Description of the Process of Contouring. 8vo. 1854. 

The Amtoit. 

Metgir, Felix.— Histoire dEgjpt. 2 vols. 8ro. Pari*, 1823. By Pl-kcmask. 

Miami,— Memoria dedicata al Signor K. Murchison. 12mo. Constantinople, 
1855. 

Michell, J. and R.—Russians in Central Asia. 8ro. 1855. By Purchase. 
MiDDEMOHr, von A.—Anikiev, cine Intel im Eismeere in den gegend Ton Kola. 

w N P - N D 

Mii.tox and Cbeadlc.—North-west Passage by Land. 8vo. 1865. The Authors. 

Mosecato, P.—Ecuador y el Pern, etc., Cuestion de Li mites entre el. 8ro. Sant¬ 
iago, 1860. ' J. Power, Eaq. 

Momjlera, J. C. de. —Los Estados unidos de Columbia. 8to. 1866. 

The Author. 

Muellkr, F.—Fragmcnta Phytographia Australiar. 4 vola. 8 to. Melbourne, 

1864. The Author. 

Mueller, F.—Plants indigenous to the Colony of Victoria. 4to. Melbourne, 

1865. 

M Curt, Adolf. —Klimatographie dcr Erde. 8vo. Heidelberg, 1865. 

The Acmoa. 

MOller.—D ie Humboldts Ilai und Cap Ronpland in Neu Guinea. 4to. Rcrlin, 
1864. By Purchase. 

Murchison, J. H.—Political Principles and Political Consistency. 8to. 1849. 

The Author. 

Musgrate, T.—Castaway 00 Auckland Islands. 8vo. Melbourne, 1865. 

Colonial OrriCK. 

Nachrichtcn Qber Polen. Solsburg, 1793. S. M. Dracu. Esq. 

Navigation.— Cote Est de PAmcrique du Nord. Paris, 1865. 

MlNlSTERE DE LA MARINE. 

Navigation. —Cite Nord d'Espagnc. Par Le Gras. 

Navigation.— Mer Antilles et Golfe du Mexique. Paris, 1865. 

Ministers de la Marine. 
Negri, CaisroroRo—Elenco di Portolani. 8to. Coretuti, 1865. Tlie Author. 
Negri, CRirroroRo.—La Sloria Antica. 8to. Torino, 1865. The Author. 
Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Sciences. 8vo. 1865. 

New Zealand Statistics for 1863. Folio. Auckland, 1865. Reoistrar-Generau 

Non dun .sk 1 old, A. E. and N. Dun fern. — Remarks 00 Map of Spitsbergen. 8vo 
Stockholm, 1865. The Altbors! 

Novara, Reise dcr Oestereichischen F regatta. 4to. Wien, 1865. 

The Austrian Government. 
Noters. M. S. des.—Instructions nantiques snr les Cites de Corse. 8vo Paris. 

1 MiNiSTiaus de la Marine. 

Oldskrift dcr Kongelise Nordiske. 8ro. 1859. N.P. 

Oliver, S. P., r^— Madagascar and the Malagasy. 8vo. 1865. Tlie Author. 
Oliveira, B.—Island of Tencriffe as a Winter Residence. 8vo. 1865. 

The Author. 
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fiita of Book*. ^Wi. 

Ouvmt^, ]I,—$|mnUti Camp m Mnrocco. Sffl, 1565. The Aotbor. 

Of f fjlt. G. Von,—P reshykr Johannes ill SagQ Pud GeSqhichie. 8vO. Berlin , 
ISliS* 

Owe.v, H,—Memoir on the GcriUa, The Author. 

PiGF, D—Physical Geography, flvo, 1SG4. Bf PnUBAff*, 

Pauk, TudMa^ c-.e.—R eport On the proposed Itarboor of Refuge ill Mnjport. 

F Aarjji a v e, W, G.—Central end Eastern Arabia. 2 vnls, 5 to* 1505-. 

The Author, 

Faalmh, Sir W.—Catalogue of Authors who have written on the Rio do la Plata. 
Paraguay, and Chaco, 4to. 1607. The Ai-mea. 

Pi ith] vji , G* — Derniere Reponsn h M, S, Jul if D. &ro. PtOi, 19-12, 4 to, 

1965, The Aqruouu 

PEAhhON, G, F., Ciph-Pngm Report of Ftetst Administration in the Central 
Province#. Calcutta, istiC Isun Office. 

Pearfox, G. Fh Capt,—Report of Fnr&t Administration in Central Piatiuft*, 
1562-63, India Ur vice, 

N.D, 

The Author, 

PiiUT, LiffiLrOob— Report on the Pearl-Oyster Beds in the Prtiiiui Gnlf. Folio, 
Bengal, t&6$. The AtJTuuiL 

| > i:i.t,v,pol, hATln' platma oFGualim. Fulkx K. F. N.D. The AetiioR. 

rar r Antrti—Snr li*» Treiubkmtmls An Terre, 3 to. Paris, 19*5, 

Sir H. L Mv non ison , Bart, 

Prjmt, Alksi#.—S nr les TiviriMcmeiit* din Terre on 1$62. 0vr>, Para. I0(S&. 

Sir K. J, Mlkciiibon, Bart. 


Pullt, Col, L-—A Jountey tetfften Bashire and Shirtm. N. P, 


Persia, DCACriptRffl Of. Part J. Folio* 1673. 


JoU,v PoWEtt, Esq. 


Fjeschei*, ObcaR.—G csehlchte lies &eitaltere dor Erdlmnden; and also G eschiehtu 
der Erdtunde, Svo, Mlilichen, 1865. Tbo Aothoh, 

Petm, C. PI*—Strength, Coni posit urn , Ac., of Army of Great Britain. 

TopoGRArmcAi* DiFitnBlr. War Orncr, 

PnjlJJpATTU&—Commerce and Free Trade in Indian Archipelago. 

Sir R, I* 51trnCrHiso!{, Bart. 

Pfiil'i t t C, J*—Vojigr an Foie Boreal, fait cn 1773. 4 in, Paris, 1775, 

E Wnr3H'£3t, Esq, 

Pim, Corcmir. D, n.s, — The NVgm and Jamaica, 9 tp, 1966, The African 

Pisti, G*—De Indue ntrinsqnc Re Natumli et MrdiCR. Folio, AfflUrim, 
1C5 S. S* M, Dracii, E*q. 

P«rwi.,i-s J, D. —New GmmdA £va, 1063* Tho A emon, 

PflUWEFP*— Statistical Account of the Seal bote District, Folio, IS6G, 

The AlTflon, 

PunLM.is, R. P* and C. Texler.—The principal Enina of Asia Minor illustrated 
.ami described. Folio. 1666, The Actjior. 

FfMrrj.LT, II.—Geological Observations in China, Japan, and Mongolia. Svo, 
x. r. Til,.' aittmp, 

Qcirtelkt, E — L'Etat de rAtmnipehrr. Bruxelles, 1SS5. The Acthok, 





to the Library 


Titlet af Pooh. Domr*. 

Radcliff Observatory. Astronomical and Meteorological. YoL XXIII. 

The iLunri-is-j t, Tbustees- 

lUrff, C, C.^InSeriptiOBS ftuniqqes di| Sloyiig. Evo. Copenhagen, 1^61. 

Tha PsttEDSfT. 

ILaMjAV. J r C.—tlutorj efGMlogf. 1010. Tht Amoit, 

Rawli™, Thomas.—T he Cd&f^entkn of tbs British North American Pro- 
mantes,, iheir post IILsefury and ftilare Prospect* j incUtdsng aEio British 
Columbia and Hud WB Bay Territory. Map and Plate. Svo. 1E63. 

The AUTLTOn- 

lUwijfSC*, T.—" Wtfflt shall we do with the (Tadson Hay Territory 7 " &vo. 
1 SG 6 . The Anise*. 

EETSAirn, M.—Le Iinyaume de In H&tae ct de la Rharactne. 4to. Paris, IBfiG, 

The Airman. 

Rrrtti.r, J.—Crimpy et U Mer Noire. Eva, Paris, IBftfi, Sir W. Pabiset. 

RirUKMK, K. G, be. m,'—E iablissc meats FfatifAis dq l'Oc&rie. The AtTHOfi. 

RrcnircorEx, vox F. T.— Studien am den Cngariseh. Brc, WUn, 1BGL 

PiTcmr,—Dynamical Theory of Formation of the Earth. 3 toIs. 6yo, I SAG. 

Sir W. Pasiaee. 

KoHEiTnmc, C. B, IE.—Der Nedcrlandiscb JadMl BtgCTlDf. BVO. Amsterdam, 

less. 

ItoTFT r It. vox.—Magyar rrork. The IIcngabtax Acap. or Sctitxcts. 

ife 

Eta** W,—The celebnvied Theory of Paraltel*, s*o. Washington. lfldl. 

The ArrmoB, 


Salviati, C,—LudnrfkKluff in den KGaigt. Prcuas. Staten. Svo. Berlin, 
1864. 

S Ajroi lowitz., SI. D. — Sur la Paste, Svo. Paris, 1783, 5. M. Drucii, Esq. 

Sana, G.— Norges fertkraudikrchsdyr, 4io. Christiania, 10GS. The Author. 

Sails, Mj —Gm de i norge forekommtndo fcXflile difretCrminger fraqnartoerperieideHr 
ct, biding 111 *on fttmaa historic. 410. Christianity l^. The Althos, 

SenUHilstTWKIT, Heahast be.—M eteorology of India ; an Analysis of the Physical 
Conditions of India, the Himalaya, Western Tibet, and Turks itao. * 4(o. 
Leipzig, 1 SfiS. The A Ul'HUJ U 

Qkiuaria, fox E,—Relter-Kwfen nod IteEief-Globen, 12mo. Berlin, lBflt, 

The Author. 

gcirwAn-KUsnEJUJ, F. A.—Whnt may hr done in a Life- time. Ato. l£Gf;. 

Sir E, L MuncHtFox, Bart. 

Sbebohm, F,—The Crists of Emancipation in America. 0vo. 18G5. 

The Author, 

SfiATT, Dr, N.—1 layers Boat Jeiiney, Svo. 18G4. The Armes. 

Srnfcit, J. L.—Chime State Paper*. Eve. 1940, Sir TV. Parish. 

Sutri.Ta, Don Gnutova,—Description f:eoguo*tica de Gnltcia. Bvo, Madrid. 
1035. S. M. Dslacii, Esq, 

SntLTa!, vos Wau>7.tiab.— 8todicn aber Sudbrasilien. B to. Leipzig, 1&G5. 

The Actkob . 

SsVTil, W. iI.— Catalogue of Minerals in Museum of Practical Geology. 

The Author, 
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Titte </ Bath, Ihnert, 

Bum’ll Mn.—Ten Months in the Ftji Ulandji; TnlroddCliun by Col. W. J. 
SsKtiHS, ft. a. 0vo. Oxford, 1864, Thu Authoress. 

Ssawr, K.”Tl5 Aurora Borealis. r2mu, 1842. 

Spiiatt. Cant,, C.D,—Tran?!® and Rosea rthei la Crete. 2 Toli. Plate*. 8vo+ 
I86fl + The AtiTitoo. 

StRYt:, Capt- R,—Aerial Telegraph to Hong Kong. &c. Svo„ 1 S 62 . 

Thu PbesujesT. 

Si-fina, Cfipt R,—The Western Inland Province! of China Proper, flvu. ISfiS. 

ftf uti.w , F.—On Mathematical Drawing Instruments. Sto. l£fiG, 

The Author. 


Strove, Otto,’—NU boliii UauptEtciriwarte. St, Petersburg. 4to, 1S64. 

fluggratlona oCfcred to Member* of the Mcrtll^ll Marine by the Liverpool Philo¬ 
sophical Society. 18fi2. 

SwArT, Jacob.—V crhandelingfii to Uerlgtan. Ibedactlo 

Tasmania, Report* of Royal Society of. Svo, l?G5. 

Thoius. G. 31,—Dor Weltgeschichte. 4to, Miinelieid, IG6G* 

ISavauus Academy of Science. 

To&BESTf. M. D.—G 00 graph ia Universal. Folio. Madrid, ISiS, 4 tols. 

J. Power, K*q. 


The ActhoGL 
The SoctxtT. 


TotsJURE, Capt. H,—Circulation of Atmosphere in North nnd Sflutli Atlantic, 
Svo. ISG5. T “° Amion. 

Tstncmi, J. J. Tcs.—Ei'kii iltiieti Bui Anwriks, Volff. L nnd EL Svo. Leiprijc, 

1666. PoucitAfiK. 

VjJKffiira Island Exploration. Svo, 18tf. 

Vav PF Vnt^OF, C„ W, M.—Map of Holy Latid. Notes on. Svo. Gotha, 1863. 

The AUTHOR. 

Vela y* d" Antokhi AOBIiJtfc—Menwria* do In Deal Academia, ete- Madrid, 
Svo. 1855. 

Vfjitoya, ti, D. C.^-Bergttnao, di. Royal Svo. Bergamo, 18G5. The Autttlvr. 

Yigfeutkl, M- A,—Let peapicaSlam; el tenr voisins lea Toni et lea Pinnois. 
Svo. Lyons, ISG5. The AoxhoR. 

Voct, Ca&L, Dr.—Leciun on Mao. Svo. 18G5. AKTi iwroura ICaL SOCIETY. 

YfUi^, G.—MTntelrSehsppCil von Noonl-llolisnd. SVO. ZostD, 18G4. 

Tho Actucb, 

Washington, results of Mck-orologleal Observations at, 4to, Washington, 1S-&4. 

The Oeiseuva-toby. 

Washington Coast Surrey. 4 to. Washington, IJ?64. The Observatory. 

Weis*, F, vasr,—Die Gescliicbte der Satellite nhlltiuog. Svo. Gotha, I860. 

iVei.h, C. H.— Hia tonr of the Royal Society, with Memoirs of the Presidents. 
2 roll. 1 S 4 £. By Perch jlsr, 

Wm,G, UK—Le Blcbezxe della Sicilia, 4(0. 381^2. Sir W. Parish. 

WtLHSSr W.—Geography of New South Wulrtj Physical and Political, lilmo. 
Sydney, IBtt. ' The Author. 
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Accessions to the Library 


PERIODICALS. 


Titles of Books. 

American Journal of Science and Art*. To date. 8 to. 
Artisan. To date. 

Assurance Magazine. To date. 

A then* urn. To date. 

Bibliotheqne Universelle et Revue Suisse 


Bookseller. To date. 


Donors. 

The Editor*. 
The Editors. 
The IxsTiTm: or Actuaries. 

The Editors. 

To date. 8vo. Geneve. 

The Publishers. 

The Pl’ULLSHERS. 


Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. No*. 9 and 10. 

Globus IUustrirtc. To date. 4to. Berlin. 
Intellectual Observer. To date. 8vo. 

Le Tour dn Monde. 

Malte-Brun’s Nouvdles Annales des Voyage*. 
Mercantile Marine Magazine. To date. 

Nautical Magazine. To date. 

Newton'* Joarnal of Art* and Sciences. 
Pctornunn’s Mittheilungcn. 4to. Gotha. 
Publishers' Circular. To date. 

Quarterly Review. 

Triibner’s Literary Record. 

Wesleyan Missionary Notice*. To date. 


The Canadian In r t i tpt k . 
8vo. 1864. 

The Publishers. 
E. G. Ratexbtkin, Esq. 

The Editor. 

PURCHASED. 

The Editor. 
The Editor. 

Pt'RCUASED. 

The Authors. 
M. Justus Perthes. 
Purchased. 
The Publisher. 

Purchased. 
The Publisher. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


EUROPE. 


England— 

Anthropological Review. To date. 8vo. The Anthropological Society. 
Archteologia : Proceedings and Transactions of the Archaeological Society. 

To date. The Soctktt. 

Horological Joarnal. To date. 8vo. Horological Ikbtitutiom. 

Journal of the Photographic Society. The Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the IJmuran Society. Vol. 8. No*. 29 
and 30. 8vu. 1863. The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. To date. 8vo* 
1865. The Society. 

Joarnal of the Royal United Service Institution. July, 1864. Vol. 8. 

No. 30. 8vo. 1865. The Institution. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London. 8vo. 1865. The Society. 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. To date. 4to. 

The Society. 



XCUi 


of Urn Royal Geographical Society. 


Tit la. 


LhTlCTl r 


NewlcnPs London Journal of Arts and Sck-nces. H*®, 

The Author 

Philosophical Transaeliam of the Royal Society of London, 


18<J3. 


Proceeding! of ike Ahorigtai* ProlectiDii Sockty, To date. Tfa Sociktv. 
Proceedings of the Literary Mid Philosophic Society of Livcr|wl^^^ 

Proceeding*. &c, ( of 1 liilitwtioo of CWil Engineers. To dale. ^ ^ jMTM|r 

Proceedings of the Hojll Artillery Institution. To jj' 

1 a ij -j a 

Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society. To date. 8m 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution. ] 865. The lierrmmoH, 

Prot^edings of the Royal Society. To date- »*e. Ilie SdCTKTT. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 1 SG5. The Socuri r. 

Proceedings of |hc Society of Antiquaries. To date. &TQ. The SoCTKf f 

Proceedings and TmiPSaetlopj of (he Royal Irish Academy. IcaDMT 

Proceeding* and Transactions of the Zoological Society. To 

The SociE^r. 
The Bhhure Tjmwtee*. 


Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. IBS 5. 

Rukll^ Qhsorlftttory. 

Bobort on the British Awookdon for the Advancementof Science. $ro> 
* The Association!. 

Sessional Pauers of the Royal Institute of British Architect*. To date. 

Tli? ISfHTlTtPfEi 

Transact tows of the Ethnological Society. To date. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Chgshi re. Vol. 4 . 

1 he Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. 6. Part 1 Second 
Series. The SociETi. 


FfcSKCE— 

Academic dcs Sciences de Dijon. To date. 


The Socitmr. 


A nonius UYdrticrnphiciacs for 1HG5, Sm Paris, 1365. 

1 oil DfcrAfcTKKT I>E LA Mawke. 

Knlletiil do la Sodtftd d'EncOUrageineat pour I'lnduSlrie Nationals dlo* 
Paris. 

Bulletin de la Sodeu! do Geographic* To date. Sto. Puili lMl 

The SOCIETY, 

Comp lea Readns de FAcad&nie A « Sciences, To date. 4lo Pari#, 13I>&* 
* IJli 1 jLGUflXV* 

Rapport Annuel fait h la Soci && dTOmographie. Svo. Paris. 1 3*5. 

" The Society. 

E*ttw Maritime et Cotoniale. To date. svo. Paris, 13G5- 

Hiaiwfa E ut Li Mahse ET j>es CoioslCB. 

GEHMAyT— 

Abhaodimtftn tar dor Kondc Am Mocgenloadet. The SuciETr, 
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Accessions to the Library 

ft 

fhn+ri. 

Akadcmle dcr Wkendvft cn M iincbun. E &G5-+ Dm Thq AcjJjoit. 
GeographischcrL Mit the! lunged von Petermaatu To date, 

MitfliKliiiJ^i! d« KaLiti t I ir]] -Ivunl i: I ichvu G cograpliiK h ta GHtfdscbafc, 
von Foetoerle. fltu. Wieu. 1033, The Society* 

Z'.-i uchrift dcr DcUtsdien Marge □ kindischon GeiclSsekaft. To date, Bto. 
Leipzig, 1804. The SoeiET*. 

AutTQI.1— 

Jidulnach der KatM-rlLelt-Ko£i5glieiiea Geologisehcn lieiehsaifitinilt. I Si-1. 
V«JL 14. Wko, l$fi5. 

SWtTZiSliiJSD— 

ItLL.lL.iLh^'iUv' UdireruHe et Kevin: SllL sso, Paris, liod, The Linn.YBT. 
HcLLASD— 

Christiania Observatory BeportL To dale. The OBSEttvATOitr* 

Frink's Cnivcristets Kepotti Christiania. To date, The Uim uiaiTr. 

Jb«1km;Jc van <lc KoninklijAe Akademie von, WeteKsehappeti,. To dlte, 
flw*. Amsterdam, LOGO. The ACADEMY. 

Yefslagelt cn M edcdeeli ngm iler Keni uk Eijku AkadeUiie Van Wctenschiippen. 
To date. 0TO* Anastenlam, l&G*. The Acauemv. 

Djskkabx — 

Foriiamdlingea og det# Mcdlemmers. To date, Bva, Copenhagen, 1&&5, 

The Soin^mf. 

Oven%t 4et Kofigtlige dan&ke VidoaskttlMtracA Setakabfi. To date, S?«. 
Copenhagen, l$65* The Society. 

Italy — 

Attf del Jieala Institute Lombardo. To dale. 4to, Milan, 13G5, 

The IssTiTOTt 

Mcmoric del Ileale Instituto, To date. 4to, UUlD, ISG5. 

The IjiJfltTVTE. 

FALEKtHO— 

Alti deUa Academia di Seienzi q Letttri di Palermo. 4to, 1853. 

The Academy. 

roETtraAL— 

Ltalctim q Annaes do CoiLftdho Ultramnrino* To date. 4to. IJjbc*, 

The iiii v a i Ac ad , ojt Scif-vos, Ltsttos. 
llislnm o Memorial da Academia Rent das Fcietudan de Lisboa, Class de 
Scieccks Moraes, Politicos e Hellas LtUnXE To date. 4tu. Lisbon, 

The Acaihemt. 

QlUldro Element v dflS BebfiOCf Politico*, Ac,, da Portugal. To date. Bvo. 
LhUn, IS50, Acab. ei Sciences, Lisbok, 

HffiftlA— 

Compte Kendo do b. Society Lapdriale Geographical? de Rustic. To date, 
8vo, St. Poterabnrg, The Society 

Proceedings and Transaction* of the Russian Geographical Societj-. $vo. 

StAnr— 

Aanaario del Real Observalorio de Madrid. Madrid, 18G5. 

The OasEETAToav. 

Res amen do las Acta* de la Real Academia de Cicr-eias Lioetas five 

TiDd±.+ v ' v " 



5LCV 


of the Royal Geographical Society* 




ItenvOrJ:, 


SWKMN— 


jx— 

Konglica Svemka V<rl«»ksp^Awkxnko* H in dlwgi r, To data.■ 

Stockholm, Tlus AcAtJt31 * 

ASIA, 

IjfDlA- _ 

Ceylon Brunet of Rajnl Asiatic Society. The ZqCixTK, 

China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. To 

Journal oflhfi Bejll Asiatic Society of EtogaL To dale, S™^ 

I SC St 

Jftiminl uf the liDj'i) Ajtalic Society of MadnU. 51 aArtW, 18SS, ^ £ ^ 

Mad mi Joarnal of Literature and Science. I&SX 
Reports of Domlxjf Freudeney. 

AFRICA, 

Revue Africaine, To date. Bvo. Alger. 

La Soafoii IIibtohI<1«e; Aiopfti&SE. 

proceeding! of tie Meteorological Society of Hurifiw. 

1-S62. 

Annual re da S&Hfgul ct Dependences for lfi$*. St, Louis. Viv*K 19M. 


In lila Oran. 


AMERICA. 

Animat Report of Uh Tmtew of the Miiwu m of Con>parativo Zoology, 
Sto. Boston, isc 4. Th * T"*™* 

Boston Society of Nataml History. To date. «vo- BoatOOi^teg g^^ 

Journal of lie Franklin Institute. To date. BtC, Phikdcl|^a,^Sd5. 

Proceeding* of the American Academy, To date, Sto, Now York. 1&55. 

I lie ACJJKtfTt 


Proeecdiugs of the American Geographical nud Slatll-ticnl Socn-tj'of New 
York. To date- Bra New YoA, 1665. The tixnciv. 

Proeeedinrt of the Academy of Nalnnl Sciences Of Philadelphia. To date. 

Sro. Philadelphia, 1604. * bc Acjihe**. 

Reports of U,£- Sanitary Commission. Washington. &VO. 186-1+ 

Smithsottiin CoaEithutiotm to Knowledge. VoL 14- 4to. Philadelphia. 

The IsitiTciK. 

SniithsoJlian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol+fli BvO, Washington, ISoj. 

The fimnim 

Smitluonian Report, fivo, Washington, 1S64. The Lsmiutt 

The Canadian Naturalist und Geologist, with ProMcdinga of Natural 
History Society of Montreal. To date, fives Montreal, 

J J TSie SoCLETTf, 

Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. r l o date. 
4to. Quebec, 1865. The SocliSTT. 


M e v roti-— 

Bolelin de la Socjcdad Ifexicutkt To data. 4t0> McticO, 196G+ 

The EkHTritTir. 





ACCESSIONS TO THE MAP-ROOM. 

From May 22nd, 1865, to May 28th, 1866. 


ATLASES. 


Atapi, Charts, 4c, Donors. 

Relief-Atlas uber alle Tbcile der EnJe fur Schulc und Haus. part I., con¬ 
taining— 

No. 3. Spain and Portugal. 

„ 5. Europeau Turkey and Greece. 

„ 9. Scandinavia and Denmark. 

„ 16. Switzerland. 

By C. Raaz. Berlin, 1865. Accompanied by a pamphlet. The Author. 

Imperial Atlaa of England and Wales. Parts I. and II., containing Sheets 5, 7, 
12 , and 13. By A. Follarton and Co. London, 1866. Scale I inch = 4 
mile* (stat.). The Authors. 

Orcadcs, or a Geographic and Hydrographic Survey of the Orkney and Lewis 
Islands, in 8 maps. By Murdoch Mackenzie. London, 1776. 

Miss Swinburne. 

Atlas.—Maritimo do Espauo. Por Don Vincente Tofino. 1789. 

Miss Swinburne. 

Le Neptune Orientate; dcdic an Roi par M. Dapres de Mannevilette. Paris. 
1775. Miss Swinburne. 

The West Indian Atlas, or a general description of the West Indies. Taken from 
actual Surveys and Observations. By Thomas Jeffreys. London, 1775. 

Miss Swinburne. 

A complete Pilot for the West Indies, including the British Channel, Bay of 
Biscay, and all the Atlantic Islands. By Thomas Jeffery*. 

Miss Swi.niur.nk. 

West India Atlas (Spanish). Miss Swinburne. 

Atlas dc Vos Estados Uni doe de Colombia, Antigua, Nueva Granada, que com- 
prende las cartas jcograficas de loe estados en que estidividida la rcpdblica 
construidos de drden del Goldcrno Jencral, con arreglo a las trabains 
corogntfieos del Jeneral A. Codazzi, 1 a otros documentos oficiales por 
Manuel Ponce de Leon i Manuel Maria Paz. Paris, 1865. * 

General T. C. i>e Mosqcera, President. 
Atlas of tbe Colony of Qnceusland according to the most recent Surveys. Com¬ 
piled at the Office of the Surveyor-General. Brisbane, 1865. * 

T he Coloxial OrncR. 

Tbe Atlantic Neptune, published for the ose of the Royal Navy of Great Britain 
By J. F. W. des Barret. London, 1780. Miss Swinburne! 

THE WORLD. 

Di, OAi«« d.r Efdt Voo Pro£Dr.A.Gri«l»d,. Go,la. I860. 

Scale 1 inch - 26°. A. Peterxan.n, E*q„ f.raj.s. 
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XCYll 


the poles. 


Donort* 

Ih-giooen JEiir Ubroicbl 
Seila 1 i 40 , 000 , 090 . Von Pitmnirtu 


di-r 

(s 


Mn p, OVr/f.!, jhf, 

Kfiftc der Alitisch®! uuil AufuktlHheD 
E n t4 tck nop gtitifa i ch t e, 

«d«,) .. . , . . , 

Kune der Arktiochca und Anhtrk tisehed Regionen vir Lbcnncht d*a geo- 
nraphirfW Sun A punk HI in J , 1865 dw M^rc^trumuij gen, && Veil A, 
pelermn on. Gotha, 1803. Scale I; CO,000,0(30. 

WcltVarte iu Nerd Polar-steniprojeklinn, nach finer td« to& Dr, G, J:^=r 
ia Wien. Seal*; I j 185,000,000. Too A. IWnnann. Goum, 1^5. 

Sod Polar Kart?- Von A, Peterman n. Gotha, 1*W. Seal® 3 14 °' Tb -' aAtiioh 


EUROPE. 

Ofil-Enropa. in C Blattero, euthaliend XenregBn, Schwedet, Rutland, 
Kautasieo, und ilk Turkel, im UlAlffitlkf I ■ 3,TEH-i,000, or 1 inca — £ 
ELti miles. Too A. PfKnniim, Gotha. 1865. 'Sheets 1, 2, 3, 
£ud 4.) The A™** 

Austria— 

OricianlkSTlf dfr AdvdbhFrcnuidll Alpen tod Julios Biycr, Scale 
1 inch = O'77 gte. mile. Von A. I’tifraimu. 1 be AUTHOR. 


Dkshabje— 

Toftoirropliif.lt Kurt over K cm gen get Danmark mini Ilertogdomniei Sk-sng 
UdJjirbejdei »g nJcWfi a.f gf n *? ra. I at a bun „ Sk«U Nm. lt%1S p \% *9 P 3^U 
and 31. Oopeolittgm, 18 65, Seale I ? Su f lMKJ. 

The Danish Govot>*LNT, 


Germany— 

Wall Map of Germany for til? life of Schoolf- % Lt. Kiepert. Berlin, 
L8G4. Seale 1 inch = 1U'4 geo. mile*. PoicttASfcft. 

(iflfcAY BntTAlS— 

Guido Map to the consLilucneic, , i of England and Hates* Ireland. Biol 
Scotland, iSiO wine at a glance by ooltwri atid Statistics ihe pferailine 
fMLrty in all the Comiti.**, Parluiiuentnrjr Boroughs, ClhqUC Pwlf, and 
Universities, and the IVipnlRlLon according lo the latest returns, Uy 
Edward Stanford. London, 1 ac 5. Tbt Author. 

Ordnance MaW— 1-inch scale ' Kingdom j. 

Rtyfnrf Jriii IVWrt— 

Sheets 98 sr.w. and s>e.j &9 n.e,; 103 e.vr. (HUl*): and lio sw, and v.m 
frf/KwL* 

Sheet* 7, 8, 14, IS, SO, 37, &£>,aod 121 [Hi111), 

Ordnance Maps—G- indl scale (Counties)— 

Eng bind chwI W'lUt— 

Co. Northumberland. Sheets- C, 7, 8, & t 14, 1C, 17, C5, ,3, .3, ,e, i8, 7^, 

Bo, 81. 82, HI, «5, S7, 80, 91, 92, 93, Si, 05, iW, 101, 102, VOS, I06A, 

1069 , 107. iio* 111,and Hi 

JSrcJ/uOkf— 

Co. Dumbarton, Sheet 17. 

Co, Dumfries, IndCi. 

Co. Forfar, Sheets I, 3, 3,"4+ & r 6, 7, 0, 10* 1L 1H, 13, H, 1 ®i 1^ T 

I0 h atl, 22, 2-S, 24, ^5, 28, *?, SS. ’13, SO, 31,32, 33. 34, 35, SC, 37. 5», 

39, 4M. H.‘ 42, 43, 43, 44. 45, Ati* 48, 49, 5^,51, 32, $3, 54, and fli, 

TOL. XXSVL 9 
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3ECTIII 


Accessions to the Majt-Boom 

1 

Map\ Chiirii t $ tf. 


Donor*. 


Co, Eoiborgh, Inila. 

Co, SOtfin^ Sheet* 1, % 3, 4, d, 7, 9, 10. 13, 14. |5, Hi, 17, 18, 37, 

knd 31. 

OitJiiscE scale {Panihesj— 

Fnjtii'vi dhrf Waici. 

Cumberland, S'jtf sheds; DevoMhittr, 33 shorts 5 Essex, 19 sheets; Kent, 
U9 shoots; Middlesex, 174 sheets; North am her! and, 235 sheets; Peru- 
hrokf, 134 sheet*; Staffarti-ifcvire, 34 sheets; Suffolk, Li shoute: Sanor, 
SO shcel*. 

Buteshire, 5S shoot*: Ferfaishsro* 5 sheet*; Kincarilnaltire, 07 sheets: 
Perthshire, 3S£ sheet*. 

Tftfarvl — r 

Dublin, 9 sheets. 

Or D.eiMo: MiW—5 jed 10-feet scales (TflWtii)— 
ami IV.jfcj— 

ta fifam*; yk.„ Gravesend, Newport, Tofiiuay, West Cowes, and Wcv 
mouth, f 

BaAI,iwvi-~ 

35 Sheets; \m. t Aihroxth, Ke memoir, Rotbsay, and Selkirk, 

OlffiUllCE Ma[':- (MisccIllLaeOD*) — 

Sketches of Scaffold 1 trotted over the Trigonometrical Suit tuns of the 
vmnance Surrey, SB sheets. 

Total .. „ *, „ ,* ir,ai sheets, 

The OjlDSAtrn; SUHVkt OlJJCSj Soctiiamptoji, 
through Sir H, James, b,e,. Director. 




Gheec 




The AontoR. 
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of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Maps, Charts , fe. Donors. 

Karta ofver Spetsbergen, hnfvndsakligast cnligt iakttageUer under de 
svenalta expo* Lit ionerna iron, 1861, ocb 1864, af. N. buncr och A. K. 
NordcnskkiJd. Stockholm, 1865. 5 copica. Scale 1 inch = 10*4 

goo. miles. A. C. Nordrnsriold, through 

Sir K. 1. Murchison, Bart,, a.c.u. 
Originalkartc too Spitsbergen, hauptsaohlich nach den Schwedischen Auf- 
nahmen, 1864. Von N. Duuer & A. K. Nordenskiold. Scale 
1: 2,200,000, or 1 inch = 30 geo. miles. Vou A. Petermann. Gotha, 
1865. * A. Petermann, Esq., r.R.o.8. 

Swedes— 

Topogrufiska Corpscns Karta ofver Sverige. On 102 sheets. Scale 1 inch = 1} 
geo. mile. The following 2 sheets presented, via.— 

I. O. 40. Finja. 

1. O. 41. Lund. 

I. O. 42. Ystad. 

I. W. 35. Wcncrsborg. 

II. V. 35. Uddcvalla. 

II. V. 36. Gdthcborg. 

II. V. 37. Sard. 

III. O. 33. Snfstaholm. 

IV. O. 50. Gysinge. 

2 copies of each map. 

Major-Gen. J. A. Hazkuus, Chief of the Royal 
Topographical Corps of Sweden. 

Sverige* Geologiska Cndersokning Pa ofientlig bekostuad utford, under 
ledning af. A. Erdmann. 5 sheets; viz.— 

IV. O. 30. Lindsbrii. 

IV. O. 31. Skattmanso. 

IV. O. 32. Strcuguu*. 

IV. O. 33. Malmkdping. 

V. O. 31. Sigtuna. 

Scale 1: 50,000, or 1 inch = f mile (stat.). Accompanied by 5 books ; 
one to each sheet. 

Prof. Axel Erdmann, Bureau de la Recherche 
Gdologique dc la Sable. 

Switzerland— 

Hypsometrische Kartc der Schweiz mit Text and Register. Von J. M. 
Ziegler. Winterthur, 1866. Scale 1 inch = 8| geo. miles. 

The Author. 

Die Silvretta-Gebirgsgruppe uach Eidgendssiscben Aufnahmen Excar* 
sionskarte des Schweiz Alpenklub fur das Jahr 1865. Wurster, 
Raudegger and Co. Winterthur, 1866. Scale 1 inch =0'68 geo. mile. 

Prof J. M. Ziegler. 

Turret— 

Orographisch-PhysikaUsche Karte von Kandia oder Kreta, nach den 
Auftiahmen von Kapiton T. Spratt, 1852. Scale 1 : 650,000, or I 
inch a 9 geo. mile*. Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1865. 

A. Petermann, E*q.,r.a.G.R. 


Asiatic Archipelago— 


ASIA. 


Borneo.—North-West part of, from Observations made by Messrs. Low 
and St John. A tracing. Scale 1 inch = 2 g<*>. miles. 

9 2 








Accessions to the Map-Room 


Bran ah— 


ifapi, Charts, Jr. 


Donors. 


Map of Huruiab and the Region* adjacent. By Capt II. Yule, Bengal 
Eugineera. Londou, 1857. On 2 sheets. Scale I inch = 26 geo. 
uulc ** John Abrow.smith, &q., r.a.u.*. 

Map of Trade Routes between Burinah and Western China. To illustrate 
Dr. C. W Ulianas' Memorandum on the question of British Trade with 
Western China vik Burmah. Calcutta, 1864. Scale l inch = 8 
geo. miles. 

British Burinah (Pegu Division). By Capt. Ferdinand Fitaroy. ila. 
1862. On 2 sheets. Scale 1 inch s 4 stat. miles, 

John \\ aleeb, Esq., f.iuoj., Ilydrographrr 
to the India Office. 


China— 


Janrs Lowthkk octoet, r.n., r.n.o.8. 

1*6 


scale of 1 inch 
34, 35, 36, 39. 


India— 


Chinese Map of China. 

Military Plan of the Country round Shanghai, on a 
mile. Sheets No*. 22, 23, 26, 27, 23, 30, 31, 32, 

rule and Index. On 2 sheets. Scale l inch = 5 mile*. From Survev. 
made in 1862-5 by Lieut-Col. Gordon. C.B., Major Kdwardcs, Lieut*. 
Sanford, Lyster, and Maud, b.e., Lieut*. Danyell and Bateman, u m. 
31st Hegt., Auut. hng. London, 1865. 

Ordnance Survey Orncx, Southampton, 
through Sir II. James, a.*.. Director. 


The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 14 sheets: via., No 5 * . 

6 4!il , ,T i l*-'-. 7 : 1 ’• ”■ - 1 , 05 ’*-*•• ,04 ' l0J - "*• ■imio. 

and 120 . Scale 1 inch = S *6 geo. miles. The India Orricr. 

Map of India, showing the British Territories, subdivided into Collectorau* 
nnd including the Tcnasserim Provinces, with the position and 
boundary of each Native Slate. By John Walker. London, 1866. 
On 6 •beets. Scale I inch = 28 geo. miles. Purchased. 

Map of India, showing the Districts and Division*, to illnstratc Surveyor- 
Mineral s Report of the Revenue Surveys, for Seasons 1858-9 to 186H-I 
(Accompumed by Report) By Lieut-Col. II. L. Thuillier. Calcutta’ 
1862. Scale 1 inch - 96 stat miles. * 

Map of India to illustrate General Report on the Topographical Surveys 
of the Bengal VreatoncyforSaum 1862-63. (Accompanied by Report.) 
By Lieut-Cnl. II. L. Thuillier. Calcutta. 1864. Scale 1 = iuch 96 
stat miles. 

Index to the Great Trigonometrical Survey of ludia, exhibiting in one 
view the Dutncta of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies tb« 
several series of Tnangulalion, and the Sections of the Indian Atlas 
to the \ ear I 860 . CalcutU, 1863. Scale 1 inch = 96 stat. miles. 

A small Map of India, revised and corn-cted to 1864. Calcutta. Seale 
I inch = 128 miles. Lieut-Col. II. L. ThotlljS, 

Surveyor-Gen. of India. 
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Ma\ m. Chart J, fv. 

A Set of Maps of India. By Licut.-Col. H. L. Thnillier, Surveyor-General 
of India, consisting of 46 Maps, on 1U2 sheds. 


Via. 


General Maps. 


No. 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

10 * 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 


Ttru or Mar. 


No. of 
SbrrU. 


Scale. 

Statute Mile*. 


Alia between parallels 20° and 60 s . By Major 

J. T. Walker . 1863 

India . 1863 

Ganges, Country North of; Monghyr to Allahabad 
_ 1858 
Do. Sooth of; Calcutta to Benares 

1859 

Himalayan, mb*. Country; Ganges to Kavee 1863 

Kashmir Route Map . 1864 

Khyrpoor, territory of H. H. Meet Ali Moorad 
_ . 1861 
Otidh, the great tnink road. Benares to Delhi 1857 
Kajpootaua nnd adjacent Country .. |8t6 

Saugor and Nerbuddah Territories .. .. 1861 

Divisional Maps. 

Lahore Division, Punjab Proper .. .. 1850-5 

Mcx>l tan do. do. do . 1855-3 

Sutltij, cis-, British and Native States .. 1847-51 

I Satin}, traas- . 1847-53 

1 Umritsur . 1850-4 


District Maps. 

Bhurtpoor. 1855-8 1 

Bunnoo and Derail Ishmacel Khan.. .. 1856-61 4 

Hurd wan . 1855-57 1 

Bundelcund, Jhansee and Lulntpoor Districts 
_ w 1852-61 4 

Dcrah Gbaaeo Khan. Lower Derahjat .. 1856-9 3 

Dihlre. Archjeological, Ad. . 1849-50 8 

Googaria (Punjab Proper). 1853-6 6 

Goojranwaluh ( Punjab Proper) .. „ 1852-5 2 

Goojrat 1 Punjab Proper). 1853-5 1 

Ja wud Ncetnuch . 1854-6 1 

Jhung, Punjab Proper . 1854-6 2 

Jubbulpoor. 1854-62 1 

Mooltan, Punjab Proper. 1845-8 6 

Moxuffurgurb, Punjab Proper. 1855-7 6 

Knngra .. 1847-52 2 

Shahpoor and Goojrat (Punjab) .. ., 1853-9 l 

Plaxs or Cities, Towss, Cantonments, Ac. 

Bunnoo, Station and City. 1860-1 1 

Burdwan, town, including Kuncliunnuggur 1856-7 ‘4 

Burrisanl, Civil Station . 1360-1 | 

Calcutta, City and Environs, Ac. 1 852-6 4 

Cawnpoor Cantonments, Civil Station, Ac. 1852-4 2 

Dccca, City and Cantonments. 1959 1 

Derah Ghaxec Khan, City, Ac. 1858-9 l 

Dcrah Ishmaecl Khan, City, Ac. 1859-60 l 


iMfc. Uiln. 


= 115 
= 128 

= 8 

= 8 
= 8 
s 32 

n 4 

= 8 
= 8 
= 8 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 


l * 
lack. 


10 

Mika. 

12 

16 

6 

8 

12 

8 

8 
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Mipt, Chart*, <fc. Demon 


Plans of Cities, etc.— continued . 


Xo. 

Tma or Mat. 


No. <4 
SbcrU. 

Scale. 

Statute Miles. 

9 

Furcedpoor, Civil Station .. 


1 

Inch. Mlto. 
Is 8 

10 

Hazareebangb, Cantonment. Ac. 

.. .. 1862 

1 

1 = 8 

11 

Kaiuptrce. Cantonments .. 


1 

1 sr 8 

12 

Kashmir (Srinagar), City .. .. 

Nature Tal, Zillah Kuniaon 

.. .. 1863 

1 

1 = 2 

13 


1 

1 * 8 

14 

Serampoor, Town and Eut irons 

.. .. 1863 

I 

1 m 16 

15 

Umbolla, City and Cantonments 

.. .. 1830 

1 

Inch. Chains. 

1 as 20 


By order of Right lion. Sir C ha ales Wood, 
Secretary of State for India. 


Map showing the proposed Route of the Indus Valley Railway. By John 
Rrnnton, CJL, Chief Engineer, Scinde Railway. London, 1863. 
Scale 1 inch - SO ttat. miles. 

North-Eastern Frontier of Bengal, including Sikkim, llhootan, Assam, 
Garrow, Cowrah, Jyntcah and Napa Hills, Dinajpoor, Darjeeling, 
Kungpoor, Sylhet, Gschar, Coocli-Bchar, &c. By Lient.-CoL H. L 
Thornier, Surveyor-General of India. Calcutta, 1863. On 6 sheets. 
Scale 1 inch = 7 geo. miles. The India Office. 

Sketch Map of the Mountain Regions adjacent to Punjaub. To illustrate 
a Report upon Forests. By H. Clegborn, m.i>. 1864. Scale 1 

inch = 17 stat. miles. Clements R. Markham. Esq., F.iuia. 

Russia ix Aria — 

Map of the Caucasus in Russian Characters. Scale 1 inch = 36 geo. miles. 

Map of the Southern Parts of Eastern Siberia, with parts of Mongolia. 
Manchuria, and Sagbalien. By M. Scmenoff. Scale 1 inch = 92 
geo. miles. 

River Amur. On 7 sheets. By M. Schwartz. 1861. Scale 1 inch = 22} 
geo. miles. Sir K. 1. Murchison, Bart., k.c.ii 


Turkestan— 

Plan von Samarkand und Umgebung. Nach der Rnuischen Aufnahme 
von Jakowlew. 1841. Scale 1 inch — 1 geo. mile. 

A. PETERXANX. Eiq., F.A.G.S. 

Turkey in Asia— 

Kartc von Armenien, Kurdistan, und Azcrbeidschan. By II. Kiepert. 
Berlin, 1858. On 4 sheets. Scale 1 inch = 14 geo. miles. 

Purchased. 

Kartc von Klein-Asien. By II. Kiepert. Berlin. 1854. On 2 sheets. 
Scale 1 inch = 21*3 geo. miles. Purchased. 

Msp of the Holy Land; constructed by G. W. M. van de Velde. 2nd 
edition. Gotha, 1863. On 8 sheets. 6 copies. Scale 1 inch = 4*5 
geo. miles. Pcechased. 


North— 


AFRICA. 


Original kartc von Gerhard Roll ft, Reiscn in Central uad Slid Marokko. 
(Atlas, Tafilct, Draa, Ac.) 1862 und 1864. Nach Rohlfs. Tage^ 
bnrh and pervalidten Angabcn mit Benutzing anderer Quelfen 
gezrichnct von li. Hasseustcin. Gotha, 1865. Scale 1 inch = 27‘5 
8 *°’ A. PeTERXAKN, Eiq., F.R.U.S. 
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Map*, Chart*, fc. Donor*. 

Originalkarte von Gerhard Kohlfc, Kctse dorch die Oascu too Tuat and 
Tidikelt und den Nonllichro thcil des Tuareg.-Gcbicte* iNonl 
Afrika) gereichnet von B. Ilassenstein. Scale l inch = S7*5 geo. 
miles. Von A. Petcrmann. Gotha, 1865. The Author. 

Wai- 

llS. Map of a portion of the River Niger, at the junction of the Rinuue 
or Cbadda, shoving Dr. I talkie's Settlement of Lukoja. Ily Dr. Baikie. 

V. Bonus, Esq., Deputy Governor of Lukoja. 

Fast — • 

iibcnichtskarte der Nillander entvorfen von H. Kiepert. Ethnographisch 
bearbeitet von R. Lepsius. Scale 1 inch - ?o geo. miles. Berlin, 
1859. 

Karte von Aegyptcn und dcr Sinai Halbinsel mit Benutsnng der hand- 
schrifUicnen hydrographiseben Aufnahmen des Nithales von Liu ant dc 
Belle foods. By R. Ix-psius and 11. Kiepert Scale 1 inch = 21 geo. 
miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Karte von Aethiopien. By H. Kiepert and R. Lcpsius. Scale 1 inch = 21 
geo. miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Karte vom Nil Delta dem Isthmus und dem Paytim. By U. Kiepert and 
R. Lepsius. Scale 1 inch = 7 geo. miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Karte des Nil-Thals in Mittel und Ober Aegyptcn und Unter Nubien oder 
vom Faytitn bis sur Zveiten Katarakte. By II. Kiepert and R. Lepsius. 
Scale 1 inch ** 7 geo. miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Karte der Ostaegyptischen Wist* rwischen dem Ohern Nil und dem 
Arabischcn Meerbusen naeh den vegvbeschreibungen von H Kiepert 
und K. Lcpsius. Scale 1 inch « M geo. miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Routcn in dcr Sinai-llslbinscl. By H. Kiepert and R. Lepsius. Scale 
1 inch = 2-8 geo. miles. Berlin, 1859. 

II. Kucrnrr, Esq., r.a.o.s,, through E. G. Ravenstcio, Esq.. r.Rc.s. 
Consul Plowdcn’s Original Map of part of Abyssinia, MS. Scale 1 
inch = 8-9 geo. miles. The Royal Gkocrai'iiicai. Society or Paris. 

Ultimo Viaggiotul Flume Bianco del Signor A. Dcbono, nel 1861. Scale 
1 inch = 19 geo. miles. 

Sources of the Nile, according to Alessandro YL, Pontif Max., 1492-1503. 
and Girolamo de Vcrazauo (sic. XV.-XVL), cx trait de Fide Pro¬ 
paganda' Biblioth. 1861. Boron JocilRL’s. 

Section in the line of the Murchison Rapids of the River Shirr. 

Section of Gradient on River Zambesi from the Mouth to Sesheke. 

From Barometric Observations by Dr. J. Kirk. 1861. The Author. 

MS. Chart of Soundings taken in the Vicinity of the Entrance of the East 
Luabo River in February, 1862. By H. W. loglis, Master of H.MJ5. 
Gorgon. Scale l inch = 0 - 94 geo. miles. Dr. John Kuut, vjlo.ii. 
South— 

Four Maps of South Africa. Vis.:— 

1. Map of the Central Parts of Damara I .and. 

2. MapTof Western Damara Land. 

3. Prismatic Compass Triangulation checked by Latitudes of Western 

Damaralsnd. 

4. Table of Latitudes, Variations of Compass, Height of Place* above 

the Level of the Sea, &c. 

U. J. Anderson. Cape Town, 1866. The Author. 

A Manuscript Map shoving the Route of Messrs. Chapman and Baines in 
South Africa, from Walfiscb Bay to the Victoria rails. Accompanied 
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If ipt, Charts, fa Donors. 

bj books of Astronomical Observations from their joint labour*, drawn 
by Thomas Baines, Esq., r.R.c s. Scale 1 inch « 8 mile*. 

T. Baines, Esq., r.a.a.s. 

AMERICA. 

United States— 

United States and Mexico, on 3 sheets. Viz.: — 

1. Vereln Staaten am Stillen Ocean. 

3. ■ Atlantiscben Ocean. 

3. Das Kaiserrcich Mexico (3 copies). 

By E. G. Ravenstcin. Loudon, 1865. Scale 1:8,000,000, or I 
inch * 109 6 geo. miles. The Author. 

Military Topographical Map of Eastern Virginia, showing the Routes 
taken by the several Army Corps, and the Hatties fought in the pre¬ 
sent Campaign of 1864, under Lieot.-Gen. U. S. Grant. By Charles 
Sholl. New York, 1864. Scale I inch = 2*1 geo. miles. 

Sir Culuko Eardi.ey. 

West Indies— 

Map of Jamaica. By John Arrowsmith. Ixmdoo, 1864. Scale 1 inch = 5 5 
geo. miles. The Author. 

Art*— 

Kane von Slid America. By E. G. Rarenstein. Ixmdon, 1866. On 2 
sheets. Scale 1 inch = 164 3 geo. miles. Dr. Mnut 

Carta jeografira de lo* Katadot Unidos de Colombia, Antigua, Nuera 
Granada, eonstruida de orden del Gobierno Jeneral con arreglo a los 
trabajos corogrufira del A. Codaxxi. Por Manuel Ponce de Leon. 
Bogota, 1864. On 4 sheets. Scale 1 inch = 16-4 geo. miles. 

Carta geogrdfica piano del curso del Rio Magdalena en la parte qne poedc 
ser navegada por bnqurs de vapor. Tnibajada nor el ciudadano 
General T. C. de Mnsquera. Barrauquilla, 1849. Scale 1 inch = 10*2 
geo. miles. General T. C. DC Momjl'eea, President. 

Tracing of the Harbour of El Pay Ion (Province of Ecuador). Scale 1 
inch = 0.83 geo. miles. 

Regiatro Graftoo de las propiedades rurales de la provincia Buenos Aires. 
Construidn por el Departatncnto Topografico y publicado eon autorixa- 
cion del Superior Gobierno de la Provincia 1864. Satumiuo Salas. 
Mariano Moreno. German Ruhr. Pedro Benoit Ygttacio Casagemas 
Antonio E. Malarer. On 6 sheet* (2 copies). Scale l inches 5.94 
geo. miles. Don Sattrsixo Salas, President of the Topographical 
Department, Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Map of Australasia. By J. and C. Walker. Scale 1 * 100 stat. milts." 
Australicn. By Augustas Petcrmann, Esq. Gotha. 1866. Seale l 
inch = 140 geo. miles. The Aithor. 

Map of Australia, showring Routes of Modern Explorers. 

~~~ Progress of Geographical Discovery to 1830. 


---- to 1865. 

A. G. Fixdlat, Esq. 

New Map of Queensland, compiled from Recent Surveys, showimr Rotit.ni 
ofjf«,rs. J^niine and J 6. MacdonahL By J. W.fe*too. ifrisbane, 
1H65 * Messra. Jardixr, through the Colonial Office 


t 
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Mips, Ch.irU, Jc. Donort . 

Hough Eye-Sketch of the Adelaide River and adjoining Country from the 
Exploration# of the Government Beat. Messrs. Anld and Litchfield. 
Scale 1 inch = 2 slat. miles. 

Chart Map showing Explorations about Glenclg River, &c., up to 1864. 
Compiled in the Snrvcjr Office, Perth. Scale 1 inch = 7*4 geo. miles. 

Chart showing Explorations about Roebuck Hay, Ac., up to 1864. Com¬ 
piled to the Survey Office, Perth. Scale 1 inch = 74 geo. miles. 

The Colonial Oi ncx. 

Map of the Overland Expedition under Messrs. Jardine to Cape York. On 
6 sheets. By A. J. Richardson, Surveyor accompanying the Expedi¬ 
tion, June 24th, 1865. _ 

Messrs. Jaedtsk, through the Colonial Office. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Geological Sketch Map of the Province of Wellington. By James Coutts 
Crawfurd, Esq., Provincial Geologist. Scale 1 inch = 8 stat. miles. 

Geological Sections. Province of Wellington. By James Coutts Crawfurd, 
Provincial Geologist. Christchurch, New Zealand, 1865. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, showing the Soundings obtained for 
Telegraphic purposes. • 

Chart of Deep-Sea Soundings in the North Atlantic from Ireland to New¬ 
foundland. Hv Lieut. J. Dayman, ax., H.M.S. Cyctopt. 1857. 

The tlvDiuxiRAFiiic OrncE, Admiralty. 

INDIAN OCEAN. 

MS. Map of the Lagoons of Madagascar. By Capt. W. Hooke, R.s. 
Scale 1 inch = lo geo. miles. 

Carte de Pile Maurice. Par A. Dardcnne. Port i/ouis, 1862. Scale I 
inch = 1*8 stat mile. Lieut Oliver, ila. 

Genernlkarte der Nicobaren. By Commodore B. v. Wullcrstorf Urbair, 
S.M. fregate Xocara. 1858. Scale 1 inch = 6 geo. miles. 


CHARTS. 

British Admiralty Cuabts— 

‘Section 1. 

No. 44 Drogheda to Carlingford (Ireland, East Coast). 

60 Alderney and the Casqucts (Channel Islands). 

1426 Lochs Linnbe, Lcven, Abor, and Eil (Scotland). 

1828 The Downs (England, East Coast). 

1934 River Tvne (Entrance to). 

2390 Kant and West Lochs, Hoag (Hebrides). 

247 6t Hebrides or Western Islands. 

Section 2. 

No. 2751 Spitsbergen. 

Section 4. 

No. 725 Harbours of Gnetaria, Rivadeaella, Ria de Tina Mayor, and S. 
Vincente de la Barqucra. 

726 Luarca and Lusnco Harbours. Ria de Pravia. 
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Section 5. 

No. 14* 
155 
189 
806 
251 

Section 6. 

No. 299 
302 
342 
637 
712 
743 
1711 

Section 9. 

No. 446 
499 

Section 9. 

No. 535 
544 
2522 

Section 10. 
No. 364 
569 
571 
583 

589 

590 
592 
602 
611 
630 
634 
714 

1907 

1916 

1917 
2431 

2545 

Section 12. 


Maps, CKarU , |c. 

Port Mahon (Minorca Hand). 

Gulf of Spcxzia (Italy, West Coast). 

Trapani to Marsala i Sicily, West Coast), 

Channels of Corfu with the adjacent Coast of Albania. 
Cape Carbou to Fratelli Koclu (Africa, North Coast). 


Harbours and Anchorages, West Coast of Newfoundland. 
Kuife Hay to Cape Anguille do. do. 

Port Matway to Lunenburg (Nora Scotia). 

Little Port and York Harbour ■ Newfoundland), 

Cow Head Harbour (Newfoundland). 

St. George Harbour (Newfoundland, West Coast). 
Hillsborough River (Prince Edward Island). 


Jamaica Island (West Indies). 
Port Castries (St. Lucia Island). 


San Marcos or Marnnham Bay (Brazil). 
Santa Calharina Island and Strait. 
-to Rio de la Plata. 


Duncan Ray and Metlah Catlah Bay. 

Esperanza to Clayoqnot (Vancouver Island). 

Harbours in the vicinity of Queen Charlotte Soond. 

Quatsino to Espernuza (Vancouver Island). 

Kspcranza and Nuchatlitz Inlets (Vancouver Island). 

Klaskino and Klaskisb Inlets (Vancouver Island). 

Barclay Sound (Vancouver Island). 

Koche Harbour and its approaches (Vancouver Island). 

Griffin Bay and adjacent anchorage (Vancouver Island). 

Port Neville (British Columbia). 

Port Hanrey British Columbia). 

Oyster and Telegraph Harbours (Vancouver Island). 

Sooko Inlet (Vancouver Island). 

Nootka Sound (Vancouver Island). 

Vancouver Island and British Colombia. 

Cordova Bay to Cross Sound, including Koloschinsk Archipelago 
(North America, West Cooat). * * 

Monterey and Sau<* Barbara Harbour (California). 


No. 7If!Madras to Point Calimcro (India, East Coast). 

709 Priaman to Onjoug Indrapocra (Sumatra). 

2413 Rhio Strait (China Sea). V^unawa^ 

2761 Sumatra, West Coast (Sheet 2). 

Section 13. 


No. 854 Part of Swatow (China, East Caist) 

911 Amboina, Cajeli, and Saparoea Bay a. 

957 Ports in the Philippine Island*. 

961 Raritan Channel (Sulu Sea). 

971 Semirara, Ylin, and Ambolon Islands (Philippine) 

fttjd ^*>8 «m 1 ttomblon Ports. 
9.6 Manila Bay (Plulippine Island!*'. 

2.347 Preliminary Chart of Japan, Ac. 

24«>5 1 he Kuril Islands from N'ipon to Kamchatka. 

2407 Pom and Harbours in Russian Tartarv 
2441 Strait of Tsugar (Japan). 
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J tape, Charit, <fc. 

2434 bland of Luzon (Northern portion). 

3577 Si. Bernardino Strait (Philippine bland*,. 


Section 

No. 


14. 

363 Keppel Bay and Island* (Queensland). 

403 Woody Point to Lowly Point Australia, South Coast). 

404 Kiley Point to Wood* Point (Australia, South Coast). 

624 llobsoo Bay and Hirer Yarrow (Australia, South Coast). 
1035 Tackiug Point to Solitary bland (Australia, East Coast). 
1026 The Solitary Islands and adjacent Coast. 

1171a and 6 Port Phillip (2 sheets). 


Section 15. 

No. 191 Mboli Harbour (Solomon Islands). 

741 Nairai and Mbatiki bland* (Fiji Group). 

742 Ono, Simonoff, and MichaclolT (Fiji Group). 

1105 Cape St. George to Cartaret Point (New Ireland). 
1247 Matoku bland and Harbour (Fiji Group). 

1249 Ovalau and Moturiki (Fiji Group). 

2421 Tong* or Friendly Islands (Pacific Ocean). 


Section 16. 

See Accessions to Library. 


The Hydrographic Office. 


French— 

No. 2 f *37 Ports et Mooillagcs de la Terre de Feu (No. 4). 

2028 --du Canal Sta. Barbara. 

2029 — de la Terre de Feu (No. 1). 

2049 Detroit de Son Bernardino (Mcr de Chine). 

2050 Partie Orientale de la Mer de Soulou et de Mindoro d’apres lc* 

documents les pins rccente. 

2058 Carte particuliOre d« cotes d’ltalie (partie comprise entre la 
Tour Patria ct la Cap Sottile). 

2060 Carte du Canal compna entre la cote est de File de Chypre ct 
la c6te de Syric. 

2100 lie* VItl (Ocdan Pacifloue). 

2101 Passes du Port d'Aucklsnd (Nouvclle Zclande;. 

2102 Plan de la c6te Nord-Est de Tcrre-Ncuve (partie comprise entre 

lc Cap Vent ct lc Havre de la Concbc). 

2103 Mouillage de Maoeio. Embouchure du Rio San Francisco do 

Norte (Brdal). 

2104 Plan de Pdndrive (efite Kst de Madagascar). 

2105 Carte da Canal San Roque, et de la cOte comprise entre lc Cap 

San Roque ct le Cap Tubarao. 

2106 Carte de la Rivlfcre du Pci-ho (Gulf du Pe-tche-li). 

2107 Plan dc l'cmbouchure du Rio Congo on Zaire. 

2108 Balisagc dcs Rdcif* de la Floride Etats Unis.) 

2109 Mcr du Corait. 

2110 Detroit de Belle He (Terre Neuve). 

2111 Port dc Kagositna (Japon, lie Kiuriu). 

2112 Plan du Havre de Cap Rouge (Terre Ncuyc). 

2113 Carte du IVtroit de Messine (Italie Mcridionale). 

2114 Carte do Bassin compris entre l’Ue de Cuba, la Jamalqoe, le 

Honduras, ct le Yucatan. 

2115 Carte du Golfe d’Adcn de Ras Addah h l'entr-tfe de la Mcr 

Rouge. 

2116 Plan de la Bale de I’Aiguillon (France). 

2117 Ports dans la Canal Ku (Japon). 

2118 Entree oucst de Seto Uchi ct detroit de Simonoseki. 

2119 Port de Nagasaki (Japon, He Kiusu). 

2120 Cdte de Tunis d*Africa aux Roches Fratclli. 
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21 SI 
2132 


2123 

2l£4 

2125 

2126 
212 " 
212* 
ii!23 

2130 

2131 

2132 

2133 

2134 

2135 


SIM 

2137 


2135 


2132 

a no 
am 

2142 

2143 

2144 

2145 

2146 


2147 

214 £ 

2149 

2150 

2151 

SIM 

2153 

2154 
2153 

2156 

2157 
S1GS 
2159 
21 HO 


2161 

2162 

2163 


J/'ifJ, CJt-lrtlt 4'C. 

Carte dm Golfs do Kbabes mi IV t» Sjnrte. 

Carte de 111 fnrtie de la MMilcmuiif aconprae etitre la edie 
d'Italia dm Canal de PiuuibLDOn nu Goiie de Naples la Cor*r, cl 
la Sardaigne, 

Mer de Soulou ft parlie eccidenlole ■ 1 ■_■ la Mor ilu = Celt 1 k i dll 
Drtrmt dc Millie an NVn-d tip I’Acliipd de Sou inn. 

Porto <■! ..Ilngi s dan* Sein f . hi n Mif IrHerieuro dn n. 

Carte de lit Cole Occidents! e d' AmnSrique comprise entrt te Delft: 

Tubnantepee et Is Golfs de Guayaquil. 

Mur RtHipe '_4fcine Feuilli L > 

- (3imf Feoillc> 

-(ifenHS FemUleJ. 

--(i fere Fondle)! 

Carts des debononemcnU de St + Domsidgue tt deS Passages il 
I'ett do Cuba (Mer des Antilles). 

P]-i fi de Uafrf de Lisboans. 

GoEfc do Yeddo (Jmpoti, Its de Ntpon,. 

Se(o, Uclit ou fldcr liKrfmmre iJapon). 

E taboo chore dm Congo (Cdlc* Ocddc-ntiJea cTAfriqne). 

Carle do fa cMe qcmpriie tqlrt le Cap Grad&S a Dio* el Santa 
Marla >' Mcr dt s Antilles j. 

Carte do la X^uveUe Zdlandc. 

Carte de la Cite Oucfllde lAmdriqUe Meridional*comprise entre 
la Bale Pisco de l^nbaa d'Afoera ( PeVoci), 

Cole Onnit du Pie de Monganui au Port dc Mlhukuit Cite Eli 
da Pore do Titluli-ika a t'lle Mayor eornpreuiujt le Gsdfe de 
Baunki (fiWrelfe fr'laude). 

Carte da lAmariquo SeptcMriraale (Cdle Orientate, partis com- 
prise eutre New York et |e Cap de la Florid*). 

Plan rfu IlaTro du Pot d'Etmin (CflUi NonEEst de Terra Neon), 
Plan dii Havre dTcrit [C&te Oucit de Tem Nectve). 

Carie de la note I 'E^yple eompri re outre el Alififa el Damlelt,.'. 

— --- - Alexandria et Damietie, 

Carte du Detroit de Macassar. 

Madagurir (Oita Orient ale), pcrtici Ctimprenant lilt Fong, 
TamjiLiive, Fiiulepoteik-, Pfndnrr, et Sr, Marie. 

Cartsds la panic SepEenirionale cotnprise etitir I'entree do Cdnai 
do U Florida et les Ilgudiet dm Miuinippt Golfe du 
Mciique’:. 

Golfs du Mexinae. Carte de fa partis Nord-Ouest com prise 
tnlra los Bouehes du Mbrisnippi et lu Barro da Santander 
Carte roatikrade la eota du MtoH do I'embouebrnre de l'Amartne 
u CeanL 


Carts dt- la Mer de Java (Partie Oriental l-:. 

Carte dm lies et Mora du Jnpou. 

Carte de la partin du Grand Arehipel d'Asie comprii enlre Java. 

It NmaveUe GuLnoe, et I'Autnliiv 
Camara u Msr fioup;s>. 

PEan du lluvro do BoutHou CCfllie Nurd Pjt de Terrs Ncnvsi 
Plans de la Mer Km& (FfuiSJc iE'.fe). h 

-—---— i Feuille sina), 

—----’ (Fenille IhVroe), 

---(FeailJe 4fcme). 

HAvrs de* 'i Vs passes i Cite sud ds Terre Neuvc’l. 
tluvn? de PbWnce (Cote Pud ds Torre Neuvr'. 

Pais et Port Itradere ■Gulfs St. Lnurant) et Bate If pane ' Del roil 
de Itello lie), - ' 

Port Bosque CVilo tud de Terra Neuvo\ 
lfr Scatari et Bole Meuadou (He Cap Breton). 

Harre de Bonne E*|KTance Golfe LuimnitC 


( 
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Maps, Charts, 4x. Domort. 

2164 Havre de Belle* Amour*, Middle Bay, Ac. (Golfe Su Iaurent). 

2165 Baie Sain to Anne (lie da Cap Breton . 

2166 Port* de Burin (Cote sod de Terre Neure). 

2167 Boie d'Halifax (Nonvelle Ecosse).. 

2168 Carte de la cote de Syrie comprise entre Pile Ruad ct le Cap 

Carmel. 

2169 Carte de la Manchc (Lighthouses). 

2170 Carte des Sondn a I'Oucst de La Manche, comprenaut la cote 

S. 0. d’lrlande, la Grande ct la Pte. Sole. 

2171 Golfe Persique (Fcuille Occideutale). 

2172 -(Fcuille Oriental* ). . 

2173 Carte de la Navigation entre le Mer da Nord et la M&litcrrauCe, 

de Dunkerque a Marseille. 

2174 Carte de la Mcr d’Okotsk. 

2175 Havre de Grace t,Terrer-Ncuve, Baie Conception). 

2176 lie du Cap Breton (Golfe St. taurent). 

2177 Plan de 1‘ile de llon^ Kong (Mer de (. bine). 

2178 Carte dcs cotes Mcndionalcs et Occidentalcs d’lrlande de Carn- 

sore Pt. a Bengorw Head. 

2179 Carte de la edte Meridionale de Pile de Chypre. 

2180 Port Sydney (lie Cap Breton), Golfe St. Laurent. 

2181 Riviere de Guayaquil (Amcrique MeridioualcJ. 

2187 Plan du Monillagc de Campeche (Golfe du Mexiqne). 

2202 Port de Louisbourg (He du Cap Breton). 

2206 Baies de Kingstown, Greathead, et Calliqua (He St Vincent;, 
Petites Antilles. Depot de la Maxine Fran^ai*. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geographical View of Sardinia and the Plains of Lombardy from Turin 
to the Adriatic. By Edward Stanford. London, 1866. * 

The Author. 

Original Model of the Victoria Falls (South Africa.i. Constructed by 
Thomas Baiues, Esq. Scale 1 inch a 100 yards. 

Two original Oil Paintings of the Victoria Falls: — 

1. View of the Great Western or Main Fall. 

2. Herd of Buffaloes chased to the edge of the Chasm opposite 

Garden Island. 

Painted by T. Baines, Esq. Tike Artist. 

Two original Oil Paintiugs of the Victoria Falls: — 

1. View from the West End of the Chasm. 

2. Profile Cliffs and Narrow Gorge of the Lower Zambesi. 

Painted by T. Baines, Em). I860. Purchased. 

Eight Photographic Views of Scenery in South Africa, taken by J. Chap¬ 
man, E«, .; and one Photographic View of a Model of the Victoria 
Falls constructed by T. Baines, Kaq. T. Baines, Esq. 

London.—Meteorological Diagram showing the daily elements throughout 
the year 1865. By C. O. F. Cator, M.a. Scale 1 inch = 10 days. 

The Author. 

A List of Distances between Great Banucn and Elephant Fountain, taken 
by by a trochauieter, accompanied by a Map, by Mr. H. K. Burry. 

T. Baines, Esq. 


C. George, Map Curator. 
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INSTRUMENTS LENT TO TRAVELLERS, 


To the Ute Mb. L Demux, Vtoe-Ginsal at Whydah, i n U 49 — 

I • ■!<*- ' ■ •*. 

TWO OOKOMML 
A y mf } lUruJOCtrr. 

Da. P. C. Strnamuuro, mjx, mxa, at Natal— 

Draw Sextant (Tl-lnrh), with SUrer Are, by Trough Ion and Hlmma. 
Sltxog-fnuivrd Artificial Muriates. by Tnjs(btuti and HI nuns. 

Two Barumetm (Muontain), with Unprorcd Iron CUtrm. by Newman. 

The late D*. E. L Ursa, sa, r jloa, at Abcokuu— 

Pocket Chronometer, by Barraad and Lund. 

Barometer (Mountain), by Troughbia and il inma 

Dr. a LmxGnore, u.tv, fjuia, Zambesi. Eastern Africa— 

Sykef's Hypsotnrtrkal Apparatus No. 1, with Stag Case, by Qurila. 
Sum Uni TnenuameUr*, 0 to 311, In Braas Case*. „ 


In Maroon Cates, 


m m Jn JKmuOQ 

Artificial lIorliuQ, with Sllbf Gate, 


Prismatic Aximutb Compass, silver rl»( with leather Sling Ckac, ~ m 
lUin Usage. 

lhu a Watxn, ■-*. r.a-ojL. RnasUn America, Dec. s. 1M1— 



Aiuiuiu nuiuLu, uiaaMr, uj \jktj, 

Asimnth Compass, by Elliot. 

The late Moss. Jcus Oc&uui, Upper Guinea, towards Timbuktu, Feta 4. IM0~ 
Sextant, 3 -lnch radhts, by T. Jooaa. 

Aneroid, white metal, t* Spencer. Browning, and Oh. 

Artificial llorlsoo. splm-level, by Elliot. 

Bolling-water Apparatus, and three Thermometers la braw luhea 
A linn ill Cuaipam, by Hander. 

Two small Packet Gunpassm 
Protractor, brass, >in. radios. 


Thermometer, on metal. In Morocco Cam. 
Protractor, hare, circular. 
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PRESENTATION 

OF TUfi 

ROYAL AWARDS. 


Tm: Founder's Gold Medal to Dr. Tiwuas Tflours, m,i> h , f.r.s., fcv 
his labours in exploring tho Westflia Himalayas and 1 ibet, ami for 
his highly valuable work thereon, published in IS52, in. which ho 
described, for the first time, tho true physical geography of those 
regions, as well bjh Dio botany, geology, and. the former and present 
glacial action in the* lofty mountains. The Patrons or \ ictoria 
Gold Medal to Mr. Willja:.[ Chasduea;., m.a., for his recent unaided 
exploration of the River Purus, from Us mouth on tho River Amazons 
nearly to its sources, a distance of tStiti miles, and for lading down 
tho course of this previotitdy undefined great stream by a continuous 
series of astrouomieu] observations of latitude and longitude and 
oompasi bearings. 


The Pm-UDiuiT addressed tho meeting as follows :— 

*' G kntllmkx, 

(i In previous Addresses to (ho Royal Geographical Society I luivo 
dwelt * emphatically upon the value of tho researches and work 
of Dr. Tlftna* Thomson, tluat my associates can wvll the 

award of l bo Founder's Modal to this distinguished naan has given 
mo the truest satisfaction* Eminent among living naturalists, 
Itr. Thomson* in the course of bin arduous expedition, in which 
Botany waH his chief object, traversed a largo tract of wild and 
mountainous country hitherto unexplored, crossed for tho first tints 
the dividing range of tho great Asiatic continent, brought hack col¬ 
lections that link tho labours of tho Russian botanists in tho north 
with those of the English in the south,and carefully laid down every 
feature in the Physical Geography and Geology of the vast elevated 
region whence tho Indus and its tribularios take their rise, amid 
perpetual glaciers and at enormous heights above tho soa- 

“ Another rare merit is, tlu.it ho embodied these researches in 
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a work which, whether for modesty of style, accuracy, as well as 
breadth of view, or as being the first to demonstrate the true 
physical structure of the mountain masses of North-\N estern India 
and trace their wator systems, climate, and productions, must be 
considered as of the highest value by naturalists, geographers, and 

Thomson wo owe the final abandonment of an idea long 
prevalent, and which was entertained oven by my illustrious friend 
llumboldt, that Tibet was an elevated plain or plateau; and with 
this fell also many subsidiary theories relating to the snow-line, 
glaciers, temperature, and climate of Central Asia. In short, from 
the dato of Thomson's researches, rational superseded conjectural 
geography as regarded that vast and still to a great extent unex¬ 
plored area. 

“ These are not merely my words—they are those of that eminent 
naturalist, Joseph Hooker, whoso explorations in the Eastern 
Himalayas rival those of Thomas Thomson in tho West. They were 
also tho matured opinions of tho lato distinguished and evor-to-be- 
regretted Edward Forbes. 

“Not oontent with his exertions in tho North-West, Thomson 
applied, on their completion, for leave to explore tho Eastern Hima¬ 
layas, and for this purpose joined Dr. Hooker in Sikkim, spending a 
year and a half there, and in the Khasia Hills of Eastern Bengal, 
before ho returned to Europe on furlough. 

“ Now, when 1 inform you, my associates, that for all these devoted 
and important services Dr. Thomson never received any rownrd, 
nor even public thanks, but, on the contrary, was left to publish 
his work at his own cost and to his heavy loss, you will all rejoice 
with me that, although we have much too long delayed our gift, we 
have at lust placed ourselves in a befitting position by rendering 
justice and all honour to such a distinguished man.” 

Tho PiiKSiDENT then addressed tho Medallist in these words:— 

“ Dr. Thomson, 

“ Tho opinions which are expressed in the brief estimate of your 
merit which 1 have just read, will find, I am sure, an echo not 
merely in this Society, but in every scientifio body of Britain and 
her colonies. Let me assure you that, often as it has fallen to my 
lot to present our Medals to men distinguished for their boldness 
of adventure, 1 can bring to mind no occasion in which intrepidity 
and perseverance were more happily united with high scientific 
acquirement than they were in yonr own person, when you carried 
out those admirable researches for w hich wo gratefully offer you 
our highest honour. 

“ I have, indeed, a peculiar pleasure in placing this Medal in your 
hands in the presence not only of some distinguished botanists of 
our own country, but also of foreign botanists, headed by that 
eminent man, M. do Candolle; for I am oertain they feel us strongly 


geologists. 
“ To Dr, 
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os I do, that the researches of the Botanist and the Geographer are 
essentially bound up together, as indeed the great results obtained 
by Humboldt, liobert Brown and others, os well as by yourself, 
- have abundantly demonstrated," 

Dr. Thomson replied: 

“ Stn,—I have no words to express my £cnso of the very unex¬ 
pected honour conferred on me, through you, by the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society. Its value is, if possible, much enhanced by the very 
flattering manner in which you havo been so good as to speak of piy 
humble services to geography. As we all know, a traveller in new 
or little known countries tinds in tho success of his explorations an 
ample reward for all his toils: I scarcely expected that the observa¬ 
tions I made Bhouhl Ih> remembered at all after so many years. It 
is therefore especially gratifying to mo to find that thoy aro re¬ 
garded as of importance by such high authority. 1 beg to thank 
you again moat cordially for tho honour you have conferred 
on me." 

M. Ije Candolle then rose, and in a few words expressed hia 
great satisfaction at being present when tho highest reward of tho 
Boyal Geographical Society was bestowed on a botanical traveller, 
lie corroborated tho statements of the President, with regard to the 
high value of the researches of Dr. Thomson in tho Western 
Himalayas and Tibot, which, in conjunction with those of Russian 
taanm in the North, had thrown great light on tho Botanical Geo¬ 
graphy of inner Asia. 

Tho President next addressed himself to Mr. Cecil Long, tho 
brother of tho recipient of tho Victoria or Patron's Medal 
*' Mr. Long, 

'* Tho brilliancy and completeness of tho geographical exploit of 
yonr brother, Mr. \\ illiam C mindless, in tracing by his own unaided 
exertions tho whole course of tho Biver l*uru», one of tho longest of 
the tributaries of tho Amazons, so impressed my colleagnea of the 
Council of this Society, that he was at onco fixed upon as meriting 
one of the Gold Medals of the present year. 1 can truly say that in 
this decision I entirely concurred. Tho Purus has been’from nearly 
tho foundation of this Society, a river in which wo have taken tho- 
greatest interest, and tho memoirs which havo been published upon 
it in tho volumes of our Journal havo testified to tho importance 
ami the difficulty of obtaining a correct knowledge of the course and 
direction of a stream known to bo of great magnitude and naviga¬ 
bility. Accounts had been published, showing tho almost insur¬ 
mountable nature of tho obstacles to tho exploration of tho river in 
Southern Peru, sup|iosed to be tho upper portion of the Purfis, and 
information had reached us of several unsuccessful attempts on tho 

VOL. XXXVI. h 
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part of expeditions despatched by the Brazilian Government to 
ascend it from its month. Our surprise and gratification may, there¬ 
fore, Ihj well conceived when wo received the news that an hnglish 
private gentleman, travelling in South America for the pure love of 
science, hud applied himself unostentatiously to the solution of this 
geographical problem, and had been completely successful. Ho had 
qualified himself for such un undertaking by previous travels in 
different parts of both South and North America, particularly by 
his exploration of the Kivcr Tapajos, an account of which he 
communicated to this Society in 1862 , and by his journey across 
North America, as narrated in a work ho published, entitled 
‘A Visit to the Salt lake.’ And now, providing himself with 
snitnblo instruments for surveying, and embarking with only one 
servant in a small canoo of tho count 17 manned by Indiuns, ho 
ascended tho great river for 1866 miles, and has sent us ns 
a result of his work a map of its whole course, projected by 
himself with great minuteness from his own oluservations. Not 
contcut with this first arduous survey, ho resolved to ascend the 
river a second time, and explore its principal tributary with a 
view to settle the question of its supposed connection with tho 
rivers of Southern l'eru; and I rejoice to hear that ho has returned 
successful from his second voyage, and lias mapped the tributary 
with the same minuteness as ho had previously done the luuiu 
stream. 

* 4 1 cannot but admiro the boldness with which such undertakings 
have been conceived and tho skill with which their results have 
been w.irked out. Tho great danger encountered in travelling for 
months through a country of interminable forest, in which lurk 
hordes of savago Indians, is shown in tho treacherous slaughter of 
vour brother's servant and his boat’s crow in descending the river. 
The result of Mr, Chnndlcss's survey has been tho laying down a 
vast tract of country previously unexplored, and a profound modifi¬ 
cation of all our maps of tho interior of tropical South America. I 
entrust this well-earned mark of the esteem of Geographers to you, 
Sir, in tho hope that you as well as ourselves may be gratified with 
the safe return of your brother, ou the termination of his self-imposed 
labours.” 

Mr. Long then spoko os follows:— 

“ Sir R. Mtmctnsox,—On behalf of my brother, William Chandless, 
I accept with heartfelt pleasure the Gold Medal that the Koval 
Geographical Society have conferred upon him; for it is a testi¬ 
monial from this great and important body, that they admire the zeal 
and energy displayed by my brother in his explorations, and sot a 
high value ujion the results of his labours. Although, indeed, with 
him they have been labours of love, undertaken and prosecuted 
with no desire of toward, but simply for tho love of geographical 
investigation. In truth, so little does my brother anticipate what 
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is pacing Long- to-day, so himihlc is his estimate of the interest (hat 
will be taken here iu lbs discoveries — U llI in In's hist letter from, 
the AniiUKuTiB, written since his return from Lis recent visit to the 
If iter Aquiry, he says, + T shell probably send n paper of five or 
Bix pages about it to 1 be Koyal Geographical Society; but ono must 
not try their patience too far/ Ami, Sir, if anything could add to 
my pride ami pleasure on ibis occasion* it would be the warm 
approval with which the learned and distinguished audience around 
me received (he kind words with which you presented nuo this Medal, 
and the sketch you gave of my brother’s career and travels, making 
them clear to all your lioarers by the powerful aid of your own 
profound knowledge. To you, .Sir, and, through you as i’resident, 
to the ltoynl Geographical Society, I lxg on behalf of my brother 
and myself to tender our warmest thanks. I regret exceedingly 
that ho is nut here to-day, to vindicate, in language more appropriate 
than 1 can command, and especially by thy simple relation of Ida 
story, the choice of the Society. But It will 1ns my duty to 
transmit to him, in South America, h faithful record of this day’s 
proceedings, And I ahull hope hereafter to Ijc the vehicle of con¬ 
veying to the Ifoyal Geographical Society nty brother's grateful 
thanks for the honour they have conferred upon him and bis high 
appreciation of their approval.” 

A testimonial, value 100 guineas, wok then presented to M. du 
f JhiLilIu, lo reimburse him For the loss of Ilia instruments in Western 
Africa, and as ti testimonial of the importance of his services in 
making numerous astronomical observations to fix portions, which 
have much improved the cartography of the region ho explored* 

In presenting tlio testimonial, the FOiSidext thus spoke 

" JL wr CiuiLLu, 

M I have expressed to the Royal Geographical Society, on more 
thoti Olio occasion., my admiration of the seal with which you fitted 
out your last expedition, and of the devotion with which voa endea¬ 
voured b> carry it out- I congratulate you on having demonstrated 
the truthfulness uf yuur former obsorvutionH, particularly as relates 
to the Natural History of the region you explored, and fur the many 
good astronomical ob^rviUiota which have enabled you to construct 
a more correct map of tiro country near the coast, 

“ Your buhl and perilous endeavour to penetrate into (ho heart of 
Africa from the West Const merited our warmest thanks; and, had 
it not been for the unfortunate accident which at once put an end 
to your advance, and nearly proved fatal to yourwdf. 1 have no duiibt 
(hat you would, at no diblant day, have won the same hunuimi 
which have been conferred upon a Faith, a Livingstone, a Burton, 
a Speke, a Grant, and a Baker. 

** Accept, then, this token of our regard* and view it as a mark of 
our approbation and as an incentive to future exertion.' 1 
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HL du Chaidlit replied as follows :— 

tS Sir Roderjce and Gentlemen,—Allow me to thunk you for the 
generous manner in which you have spoken of my past labonra* 1 
accept this testimonial aw a jaw if of lhe mtereet which the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society take in my attempts to ’penetrate 
the unknown region of Equatorial Western Africa. I can only say 
1 wish I had dene more; but it has l*een my lot, as all true geo- 
graphera well know,—and I say it without wishing to arrogate any 
undue c red it for myself,—to Imve for my tu.sk tho exploration of tho 
most difficult Held in the whole of Africa. On almost every other 
shit] of ihe continent there has existed trade, and caravans of traders, 
from (he coast into the interior, which have in oomo degree opened 
the way to travellers ; but inland front the Fernand Vaz and Gaboon 
no trader has ever been farther than a few miles, and the interior is 
a region of monntains and impenetrable foresU. Notwithstanding, 1 
succeeded in penetrating about 400 miles, and shall ever regret the 
accident which prevented mo from going farther. In conclusion, 
permit me, Mr. President, to thunk yon for tho kind feelings you 
liuvo always entertained towards me.” 


A gold witch, value 26b 5s., was swarded to Moola AlVIul Medjid, 
for the sorvico he hits rendered to geographical science by his 
adventurous journey from Fcsbawor to Kokand, along the upper 
valley of tho OxtiB and across the Pamir Steppes. 

The Frebidsit, in presenting tho watch, stated that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who had proposed this award in the Council, and who 
would have been the most fitting person to receive it on this go 
■ ansion, was unavoidably abpeut. I Its trusted, however, tliat Lord 
fitrnngfsird would fulfil this duty, ns he bad entirely participated in 
the feelings and opinion of Sir Henry, lie would therefore place 
it in Ins bunds, in the hope that, through Sir Henry Ifnwlinson and 
the Indian Government, he would have the watch conveyed to tho 
excellent native observer who had so well earned it. It had boon 
stated that, such gifts as these, from time to time, would stimulate 
a superior class of our Indian subjects to make further exploration* 
of this nature, and be otherwise productive of much good, II<j 
therefore bad great pleasure is bestowing this award.’* 

Lord SrRAiiopoF.(> said :— 

tl Gentlemen,—As .Sir Roderick lias informed you, thy award of 
ibis watch was proposed in our Council, and I fully concurred in 
the proposal f but I regret that tho duty of receiving it ha*, 
through accident, fallen upon mo. Sir Henry UawlitLSon is a bettor 
representative of Asiatics than 1 can hope to be. I feel, however, 
much gratification iu acting on the present occasion, as represen- 
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hitive man on bohalt of so vast and in some respects so highly 
civilised 4 i community as our Indian subjects. 1 think that tho 
present occasion is one of something more than geographical signifi¬ 
cance. It ia & matter of very great importance to find so good on 
occasion to hind that community to ua by Bcienlific as well 4 is 
political links. To ns ay geographera it is a great advantage to 
have tho means of exploring eonntrica Inaccessible to Europeans, in 
jJio co-operation of these meritorious native traveller** 1 beg leave, 
in the name of Moola Abdul Hedjid ami of the native community of 
India, to reiiun tluinke for thin testimonial to the President and to 
the Sociiely* 
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ADDRESS 


TO THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Delivered at ike Atmiversaty Jfeeting on the 28? h Max[ y 1SGD, 

By Sir Bode rick I it hey Murchison, Bam., k.clil, 
PRESIDENT. 


Qeh Tlemeit , 

fn t]iis tbo twelfth Arlilrws which 3 have bail the privilege ol 
delivering to you, 1 luiYe still the satisfaction of announcing that 
uiir Society is advancing in prosperity anil flourhihing with nu- 
duuiiiiislied vigour. I have also once more to congratulate you 
on tin it which «M a new feature hist yetr— the issue of the 
minimi volume of the Journal long before our Anniversary. This 
n-riiilt j> entirely due to the steal nnd devotion of our Assistant- 
Sccretiiry, Mr. H + W. (laics; and when you consider the additional 
la I* ami ho has to undergo in also editing the voluminous records 
of our Meetings and. in conducting much ordinary business, you will 
unite with me in oflaring to him our hearty thunks. 

If, during u largo portion of tbo Session that has passed, wo lost 
the services of our Senior Secretary, Mr. Clements Markham, it will 
bo rny pleasing duty, in another part qf this Address, to call your 
attention to the highly important servioea ho has rendered to his 
country during Iris recent journeys through various parts of British 
India, ft is place has, os you know, been well filled ad interim hy 
Mr. Major, who, now that, to my great regret, wo lose the servioea 
of Mr. L. Oliphrmt on account of his parliamentary duties, will, I 
trust, be elected by you to occupy the vacant place. 

As at tbo lost Anniversary, I will not attempt to treat of all the 
varied topics which have been under your consideration during 
the past Session, but will touch ijljsod those subject# only which 
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liave most interested tries These general observations, us cm former 
occasions, will be preceded by a record of the lives of cmr deceased 
Follows, ns well an by a review of tho Admiralty Surveys, na prepared 
by the Hydrographcr, which impurUiul documnt noeesaoiily laktia a 
prominent place oft such an occasion in thin maritime country. 

OB1TUASY, 

I naturally commence tbo record of mar deceased Associates by a 
abort notice, however imperfect, of (be life of the illustrious English 
statesman, whoso death on the iSth October last produced a thrall 
of sorrow throughout the nation. 

Ah tho leading events in the life of Lord Palmescstoji form 
a Urge portion of the history of this century it would Ikj quite 
out of place. were I now to attempt to enter upon ko vast a theme. 
1 will, therefore, simply advert to those feature# of bis character 
which marked his acquirements and his love of science^ us well as to 
those traits of goodness end heartiness which so endeared bam to a 
large circle of friends and admin-re. 

In early life be was educated at Harrow School, end truly any of 
iih who have seen him on the S[mmc1l day a riding fruiti Loudon to 
bis old school and back! when lie was approaching hi# 80th year, 
tuny well say that lie was a bravo Harrow hoy to the last. 

In the nest phase of bin education I rejoice as a Scotsman to 
reflect upon the fact, Lbat at tlie University of Edinburgh, and under 
the tuition of I higald Sti-wart, riayfhir, and other eminent men, the 
mind of young Henry Temple was stored with that eel id am! prac¬ 
tical knowledge uu which much of bis future success depended. 
Nest, at Cam bridge ho attached himself w> earnestly to mathe¬ 
matical studies, that throughout life (bo solution of a problem was 
with him quite a natural process, which, in eliciting a new train 
of thought, relieved that official drudgery which he adopted as a 
fixed rule, and ever adhered to with unswerving perseverance. 

1 may, indeed, add, that when a now discovery in Chemistry or 
Physics wjlh made, he always endeavoured to master the subject, 
showing, by h is sagacious questions, how deeply lie had reflected 
upon the information communicated to him orally by hunio scientific 
friend, when the pressure of public business prevented Ills leading 
the memoirs in which such dlfloovories were described,* 

m Th» fi«L |*«uft[i:ul:iT]j m FrtfltitiM to ilao- put dbeevEry of Hi* aunktig, 
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In perusing the terse and well-reasoned despatches, or in listening 
to the speeches of Lord Palmerston, 1 always felt that it was to the 
scientific superstructure reared at Edinburgh and Cambridge upon 
tho classical groundwork of Harrow, that this eminent man mainly 
owed his superiority over most of his contemporaries. Logic and 
method were always combined in him with ready wit and unfailing 
grxxl humour. 

Ilis long administration of Foreign Affairs necessarily led him to 
bike a deep interest in Geography, but particularly in tho boundaries 
and territorial rights of nations, as secured by treaties or established 
by legitimate national exertions. Of all researches in distant parts, 
he was most attached to those made in Africa, inasmuch as through¬ 
out life he was forward, resolute, and unflinching in every measuro 
which led to and carried out the abolition of the Slave-trade. Uenco 
it was that the good Livingstone has told mo, that ho considered 
Lord Palmerston to bo the most firm and genuine philanthropist 
ho had ever known, and for that reason liad dedicated to him his 
last work on Southern Africa. Whilst on this point let mo say. that 
ir Lord Palmerston were alive I feel certain that, with his anxious 
desire to ameliorate tho condition of tho negro races by introducing 
lawful commerce into their prolific country, teeming os it does, par¬ 
ticularly on the W est Coast, with produce of great value, he would 
ha\o continued to sustain tho recently-formed pioneer establish¬ 
ment on tho Niger, which, under tho direction of our lamented 
associate. Dr. Baikio (whoso death I dwelt upon last year), has 
attained to so high a degree of prosperity. Recently, indeed, wo 
havo seen that able naval officer. Commodore Wiimot, who has 
so long commanded on the West African const, lamenting bitterly 
over the suggested abandonment of all tho advantages we had ol>- 
tained, accompanied, as he states, by tho prospect of returning to 
the former state of barlmrous warfure among tho native tribes, in 
lieu of a peaceable and profitable traffic by which they were rising 
in the scalo of humanity. 

From frequent personal intercourse with tho late Premier, I can 
testify that he had tho sinoerest desire to advance every branch of 
science. Thns tho acquirements of his youth enabled him to shine 
forth Conspicuously in tho year 1846 , when he attended the meeting 
of tho British Association at Southampton, over which I presided, 
and when ho spoke eloquently and energetically in favour of that 
great institution in presence of the Prince Consort Again, whether 
in granting to the Royal and other scientific Societies apartments in 
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Burlington House, including the very Hall in which I now address 
yoii T nr m lending a willing cat to the claims of impoverished men 
of science and their families, he was over our true and enlightened 


patron. 

Let me add that Lord Palmerston was an assiduous and untiring 
man of business. to which, when Foreign Secretory, ho devoted 
from eight to ton or even twelve hours a day. Ilia constant prac¬ 
tice, ns one of his oldest associates has told me f was to sketch out a 


reply to every despatch of nutc as he read it; and in these sketches 
there Vr*afl seldom any erasure or alteration,. Ilia style of writing 
wan singularly direct, logical, mid lucid, and his language tho purest 
English, The handwriting wua as mu scalar and bold nfi the matter 
wan plain and intelligible. There wels uq m think lag either, though 
ho thought and wrote with prodigious rapidity. 

Lord Palmerston had a great facility for acquiring languages. 
At his own table you might hear him speaking to foreigners suc¬ 
cessively in Trench, Italian, and Spanish, with perfect fluency and 
a remarkably correct pronunciation. 

’When at Bread! audit after a Parliamontajy campaign ho still 
stuck to official bu-ineps with unflagging nifcidmty and tenacity, 
devoting to it hour after hour. In the afternoon, and when sporting 
friends were there, he would join in shooting, enlivening the parly 
with many a good story. At other times lie would ride a good 
distance to meet the foxhounds, aad then follow them better and 
fltraigbtur than mostt of his younger associates. Tor, when in his 
saddle-, Lord Pul mens ton was truly n premier among horsemen, 
his luind being .is fine as his seat was firm. It was quite impossible 
for him to remain inactive, and when hia public business wu* 
kc tiled, and hunting or shooting wore not tire order of the ay, he 
would row on the clear river Test, which flows by Brtxi[Hands, 
or look over his young racing stud, or take a long and fast ride on 
one of his high-bred roadsters. In the evening, when In the 
country, it was his habit to play a game or two of billiards, 
though lie invariably returned to his official boxes for a revision of 
his papers before he retired to rest, Willi all his devotion to work, 
nobody enjoy edBorial intercourse more than Lord Palmerston; and 
those who have had the privilege of his acquaintance and have 
witnessed tho joyoasne#n communicated to the circle around Inin by 
his genial flow of conversation, aided as it was by iho grace of 
the charming lady who so deeply mourns his loss, will unite with 
me in declaring that hia reside urea in town and country were 
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centres of aUrruction, such ns we cannot hope to sec equalled in this 
generation* 

Lastly, it is my pride 1o remind you* that during a lung, eventful, 
and successful career* lie ever adhered to and supported Ills friends 
of all dosses with cordial sincerity; and it wm this feature in his 
character, united as it was with undaunted public spirit and flunk 
and open uuuanora, that justly rendered Lead ralmersion so cherished 
ti favourite of the British nation. 

VVkewlll.—B y the recent fatal Accident which caused Lhe death 
of Dr. VV ill jam Whawell* (lie late Master of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, the world of science and letters has lost one of its brightest 
ornaments, while his large-hearted ness endeared him to nunmious 
friends, among whom 3 was proud to bo numbered* 

It U fur others more competent than myself to dilate upon his 
almost Universal acquirements ; and, leaving tl to the President of 
the I loyal Society to notice his mimerotlH cent ribu lions to physical 
science, 1 will treat only of tho character of my lamented friend 
in some of those aspects of tho philosopher with which 1 have been 
familiar. 

Endowed with tho mo&t Capacious grasp of intellect* it w^iw 
the re win to will and energy of WhetfeU which, elaborating tho 
advances made by numerous observers and pliiWupheni past and 
present* gave him so strong h hold upon (ho minds of his cotem- 
porarica. When the British Association waa founded in 1 £j;i 1 + it 
was through his suggestion to the Bov, VV , Vonion ilareourt, tlio 
eminent lawgiver of that great Institution* that tho system of 
publishing Annual lie porta on tho various brunches of Science was 
adopted. At the first Cambridge meeting of that hotly (1836), 
when ho was a Tutor of Trinity Loti ego. 1 cub affirm (lull, to his 
unbounded zeal* untiring perseverance, and methodical arrange- 
incuts* (he success of tho mooting was as much duo, os it was to 
tho eloquence and popularity of Inn senior, Professor Sedgwick. 
It was theft, indeed, quite apparent that, if Whcweil dionld live, 
a quarter of a century would not puna over without producing 
rich and fruitful results. The versatility 0 f the genius of the 
man has been demonstrated not merely in his various publications, 
but also in the offices which ho suewsssively bold; for, capable 
as bo was of unfolding and explaining tho most elaborate ar^i* 
monta of the metajAyriciiib as Professor of Ensuistry, we next find 
him lecturing on Mineralogy, and bringing all his mirthemarienl 
knowledge to boar upon Crystal]egraphy* 
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It was Lbe high position which lie took up as a mineralogist 
which induced lbs Geologists to place him at their head ; and, after 
jife&idiiig over [lie Geological Society of Loudon during two yew*, 
he left behind him in his Addressee n series of broad views which 
connect Geology in a masterly manner with many other branches 
of Natural History ; whiltd lilt maseoliiio eloquence had the happiest 
effect in ninth tag out fur his nssueiutes the future bearing oil their 
researches. In tnuh, ho was so rich in acseompUshtnents that ho 
woe well qualified to preside over any aeiuntifie Socioty. Nay, 
more, wc may wi ll extend the Capncil ic» he possessed to art— at least 
to antiquities aud architecture, for in these departments he wies 
equally nn adept. 

In addition to his sterling knowledge in science ns well m 
classical loro. Who well had n warm poetical vorve, os proved by 
his composition of a collection of English hexameter verses* llo 
farther possessed great facility with his pencil* in delineating, not 
only the forms of architecture, but also the features of a landscape. 
In the last-mentioned accomplishment 1 shall ever remember the 
rapid but truthful r-ketch w hich* in a few inmates, he made ia my 
presence of the Wren's Nest near Dudley,—n sketch winch I pub¬ 
lished in the 1 SUxrjAit System,** 

Amid his almost countless employments, those persons only who 
have closely watched his carter are aware that, in iho yeftftf 18^6 
and Vi L 2H, while occupied with Professor Airy in ascertaining the 
density of tho earth by obscrvntious carried on la the deepest mines 
of Cornwall, Jl hu lived (os ho tells us himself) for four mouths the 
life of a labouring minor,” f 

Among his name kiu» qualification k it is now, however, my special 
duty to affirm that our deceased associate wan a sound Geographer* 
Hia strong point, indeed, wna the world known to the mu-hints, but 
ho also took the most intense interest in every new' discovery in 
reniofe regions, and in every cidditiun to our knowledge made by 
distant travellers. 

Again* ho continually endeavoured to aid the advance of uur 
science by contributions of a high intellectual east* a* proved by 
his remarkable memoir on llio Tides* published in the 1 Philo- 
sophical Transactions,' Although not a contributor by nntnc lo our 
volumes, it is further my duty to honour his memory by staling 

* Sec p, iss, •!» ‘BilurU,* p. int. 
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that several purges in tnv own works relating to the power of 
waves of translation and currents, are fiom the pen of this untiring 
writer, who not only found time to produce works of sound cl nasi Ei- 
cation, and to direct the tiiins and government of a great College, 
but also to assist any friend who he saw w r as struggling to enunciate 
important physical troths, of which the writer felt the value, but 
cotild not express them with the lucidity and power of a \\ he well. 

Recurring to the Addresses which he delivered to the Geological 
Society, wo find in them the same clour definitions of the branches 
of that science as those which he affixed to other divisions of the 
sdcnces. I lis separation, for example, of nil geological works into 
great classes, ‘’Descriptive" nnd 11 Dynamical,"and his vivid per* 
ception of tlio h[ijK?ri;dinbl& truths which wore being chronicled in 
the first-mentioned of these classes, afforded* ms I can testify, great 
comfort to thoso of us who were then gathering together positive 
data, which wo hoped might bo hereafter regarded as established 
land marks. On the other bund, when he dwelt upon what lie 
termed “Geological Dynamics/ 1 his writing?* show that bo clearly 
saw what a struggle would ensue, find how long it would continue, 
between speculators who oouaparod the grand ancient revolutions 
of the surface of the globe with the changes of which history 
affords hn any examples. It was he, indeed, who first proposed the 
names which have since been affixed to the two great classes of 
geologists, “ Catastrophiata " nnd “ Uniform ihLrinus.'* In reference 
to these name* l may state from my own knowledge that \Y bowel 1 
agreed with Buck laud, iSedgwiok, Yon Buck* Humboldt, myself, 
and many others, that the Vast osci llations which took place between 
land nnd water in very remote periods, as wall as the abrupt disloca¬ 
tions* and often inversions on a vast scale, of the strata composing 
mountain muses, won.) only to bo explained by operations of far 
greater intensity than those of which mankind have ever Lad any 
examples, and at the *?Otic time I bat many of these are phenomena 
wholly inexplicable by any amount of draft upon time. 

But, as I am addressing Geographers, I must now offer an explana¬ 
tion, which would not be required were ibis Address delivered to 
my brother Geologists. In speaking of Unifonnitoiians, as Who well 
defined those geologists to be, whoso leader is my eminent friend 
Lyoll, the worthy inheritor of the mantle of Hutton and Playfair, 
let it not he supposed that any reasonable geologist, certainly not 
myself, who may dwell upun the groat and sudden dislocations which 
he believes the entst uf the earth underwent from time to time in 
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far bygone periods, is not also a strenuous advocate of an uniformity 
of causation as respects the enormously long and undisturbed 
periods required to account for tho accumulation of tl»o thick sedi¬ 
mentary deposits. On tbo other band, unbiased 1 niformitarians 
now admit of occasional catastrophic action; and, as the question is 
thus reduced to bo ono of degroo only—that degree to be fairly 
ganged by measuring tho relations and extent of tho ruptures of tho 
crust of tho earth—1 feel confident that out of fair discussion tho 
exact truth will ultimately be obtained. 

In tho lost of his Goological Addresses, Dr. Whcwell told his 
auditors, that ho considered tho great theorizers of tho past as 
belonging to tho fabulous period, whilst ho flattered tho hard¬ 
working field geologists of our day by saying, that u tho men who 
were around him belonged to tho heroic ago of geology, and that 
it was tho destiny of tho science to pass therefrom to tho historical 
period.” Now, after a lapse of twenty years since these words 
were spoken, this is just tho transition which is now taking place. 
Wo may therefore treasure up this saying of a man whoso occupa¬ 
tions through lifo had boen to trace tho principles and laws by 
which tho progress of human knowledge is regulated from ago to 
age in each of its provinces, and to estimate its future advanco. 

When, indeed, those who wore intimate with X)r. liewell look 
back to tho state of tho University of Cambridge when he was in 
his fullest vigour, and had for his contemporaries a Sedgwick, a 
Herechel, a Peacock, an Airy, a Henalow, and a Hopkins, wo may 
well talk of that as tho lieroio ago of science, since wo can scarcely 
expect to see again, at anyone time, so many great minds rivalling 
each other os were then the teachers of British youth in tho famous 
University of Newton. 

In his exhaustive essay on tho 1 Principles of English University 
Education,’• it is refreshing to find how successfully Whewell 
maintains tho necessity of instructing tho youth as equally and 
essentially in classical knowledge os in mathematics, tho physical 
sciences, and modern languages; and, referring back to tho earliest 
standard examples of poetry, eloquence, history, criticism, grammar, 
and etymology, he thus writes:—“ All tho civilized world has been 
ono intellectual nation, and it is this which has made it so great 
and so prosjHirous a nation. All tho countries of lettered Europe 
have been ono body, bocause tho samo nutriment, tho literature of 
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the ancient world, was conveyed to nil by the organization of (heir 
institutions of education,” * And tins is said by the mathematician 
who by imu was considered to be too exclusive n favourer of 
those scientific studies which have elicited the nobteet result# of 
modern intellect l 

No uno, indeed, cma read the j>ororatii>n of this remarkable essiy 
without being warmed by the geiuKronn enthusiasm of the mom who, 
in sustaining the true value of English University Education, looked 
to itu right administration an “ involving (be wtKare of countless 
gene rations of Englishmen yet unborn, and of centuries of English 
civilization yet only in the germ. 11 

1‘ruud of the great College in which he had been reared, and of - 
which he w j ;lh ko many years, the Master, it is pleasing to record 
that V\ he well applied during his life largo sums of money to the 
erecti-m of new halls, whilst, in addition to many nets of munifi¬ 
cence, Iris death was marked by a kindly consideration of his stic- 
wtuinr (whoever ho might Lie) in the Mallei ship, and to whom he 
bequeathed the chief contents in (ho interior of Trinity Lodge. 
Lot me here add, that if his manners wero occasionally abrupt, 
there mover w;is a more kimlh&arted being; and it was iJjus inbred 
quality which so endeared him to all his old friends. 

Having hoard it said that, great as w:ls the Jiluster of Trinity, 
he Jacked inventive genius, 1 cannot close this brief and im¬ 
perfect record of his merits without offering a set-off to this 
criticism, For, though tho name of W how ell is not enrolled among 
those who have had the good fortune to ho it I titrated by great 
discoveries in science, ho has dome that for scientific research which 
leads many into the paths of discovery. Like tho illustrious Bacon, 
tho first great teacher of inductive philosophy, and with a similar 
oomprahonsive survey of (ho intellectual world, ho has pointed out 
at once thy direction in which science has hitherto moved, as 
woll as that which i* hereafter to ho tho lino of its advance, and 
thus has reared for himself a solid memorial of his emEiuuico, 

Admiral Wjlxjam IIlniU Smyth, C.U., who was taken from us in 
September last, at the age of severity-seven, was distinguished as an 
aatrononierand an antiquary, as well as a geographer,—acquirements 
rarely united in tlie person of uno who in his early career had been 
kls conspicuous for his gallantry Eri the naval service of his country. 

A record of IhoiO public services is given in the Anniversary Report 


1 Ki^bali Llnis-tnitj- Educative,' ft. 
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of tha Royal Astronomical Society. The important point on which I 
have firtit to co in me nt is, that dining Ihe war which ended in 
1&15, bo was signalised not only by various nets of devotion and 
ivtinign, but alto by carrying on, when only a Lieutenant in the 
Jlojiil .Navy, nn oiiocaivc series of hydrographical observations 
lie tween Sicily and the coasts of Italy and Ahm For thin service 
ho wo« promoted to the rank of Commander, AYhilst his full 
and striking description of $Lctly and the adjacent islands wins pub¬ 
lished in If?24, he was actively engaged in completing his hydro¬ 
graphical surveys in the AlediterraHeart, in which he was Con¬ 
tinuous] y oe cup ltd during ton years, displaying so much ability and 
accuracy tlrnt he fairly won for himself the name of Mediterranean 
Smyth." It whs during those surveys that ho collected antiquarian 
relics from the mins of Lopti Magma, in Barba rv ; and it was also 
in these years that ho matured that love for nstronomionl observa¬ 
tion which chmg to him through life, the most striking proof of 
which was the establishment, at his own cost, uf an obtfervatoty at 
Bedford. Those jrersons who, like myself, visited him when ho 
hud just completed that building, have a lively recollection of the 
KCiil with which ho was supported in carrying out his viawu by 
that highly accomplished lady his wife. 

Hia equatorial refractor being one of the first constructed in this 
country, nod which hud attached to it all the improved apparatus 
and adjustments of that day, ho was enabled by it to mnko a series 
of observations of the highest value; and continuing those after his 
instruments had been transferred to Hurt well, the residence of l>r. 
Lee, he published his ‘Cycle of Celestial Objects' in 1S-14, including 
Ixi$ Bedford Catalogue ; and For this work he was rewarded with the 
gold modal of the Antruioiuicul Society. After that period, we learn 
from the truthful sketch of his life by Mr. Isaac Fletcher, r + ms», 
that he run tinned his astronomical 3 about* with untiring teal to 
near the dm of his valuable life. That friend and brother astro¬ 
nomer, aoppnrtod in him opinion by irocb authorities- aa Uerschel 
and Airy, has well s<ai.d of Admiral Smyth, that us a geographer, a 
hydiogtnpher, si numismatist, and an antiquary, lie war equally 
distinguished ns in astronomy, by the depth of his inquiry, his 
untiring industry, and the sagacity of Ida deductions. 

It is, however, in this hall that i claim to s]>calc specially 
of our departed associato rh u geographer who was thoroughly 
entitled to preside over uh, whilst it is peculiarly gratifying to 
mo to remind you, tliat to no one of our leaders do wo owe u 
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truer debt of gratitude than to Admiral Smyth. Though he was not 
the actual founder of our Society, as explained in my address of last 
} ear, • it is certain that in tho very year of our origin Admiral Smyth 
sketched out tho project of a Geographical Society, nud had abso¬ 
lutely enrolled many good men in furtherance of it. To tho conduct 
which ho pursued during his presidency, in the years 1840-50, 
I hesitato not to repeat, what I expressed when I succeeded 
him, is due the first step in advance which led to our present 
prosperous condition. Such was tho enorgy and ability with 
which he brought our geographical ship into trim, that when ho 
handed her over to me I had little more to do than to let her run 
before the favouring breeze which my gallant friend had taken 
advantage of, and by which he had steered us, with such ability 
and tact, towards a safe haven. 

Among tho numerous good services which ho willingly rendered 
to mo in the performance of my duties, it gave me pleasure to state 
that the feeling notice of the life and death of his brother officer, 
tho late Duke of Northumberland, as published in my last Anni¬ 
versary Address, was from his pen, and it evidently ciuno from tho 
heart of tho man whose loss we now mourn. 

It was .impossible to know Admiral Smyth, and to mark the zeal 
and fidelity with which he carried out every’ object at which ho 
uimcd, without feeling that ho was ono of the finest types of the old 
British seaman. Tho celebrated Captain John Smith, who was 
termed “ tho saviour of Virginia," the grandfather of our deceased 
associate, lost all the fortunes of tho family by his adherence to tho 
lfoyal cause in North America; and this is just what our lamented 
Admiral would have done if placed in a like position, so truly loyal 
was ho in heart and conduct. 

h Belov< ^ i h y a V0I 7 numerous circle of friends, and respected in 
every’ scientific and literary- Society to which he belonged. Admiral 
Smyth has bequeathed a spotless and honoured name to his sons, 
ono of whom is now worthily tl.e President of the Geological 
i>ociety, and another the Royal Astronomer in Scotland • whilst 

“ «“ j»l pride on thofce astronomical 

achievements of her gifted and excellent husband in which she bore 
no inconspicuous a part. 

Sir William Jticluon Hooke, K.n—Thi, eminent botanist, who 
for more than half a century had occupied a prominent place in 
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science, and who throughout Ills long career laboured incessantly 
for its furtherance, died at Kcw on the 13th August last, in his 
eighty-first year. Sir \Y. Hooker’s whole heart wus given to the 
advancement of Botany, but in promoting its progress he also ren¬ 
dered many important services to Geography. As the Presidents of 
otlior scientific Societies, particularly the Linneon, will doubtless 
place on record his many claims to a high rank among botanists, it 
would bo out of place on my part to enumerate tho long series of 
his works which have borne testimony to the wido range of his 
knowledge, the ready skill of his pencil, the energy of his character, 
and to the perseverance with which ho worked on till the very end 
of his meritorious life. It must be my object to glance nt his career 
chiefly as it bore upon our own science, and to note what Geography 
has gained by his labours. 

Descended from a family already boasting of more than one illus¬ 
trious name, W. J. Hooker was bom at Norwich on tho 6th of July, 
1785. Succeeding, as soon as he came of ago, to a competency left 
him by his godfather, ho was able to gratify his taste for travelling 
and science without the necessity of adopting a profession. Having 
in his youth enjoyed tho friendship of three very eminent zoologists, 
Kirby, Sponoe, and Macleay, his first choice was Entomology and 
Ornithology, on tho study of which ho entered with all tho enthu¬ 
siasm of his character. Fortunately for Botany, Sir J. E. Smith, tho 
then President of the Linnean Society, was also a Norwich in an. 
With him Hooker vras brought into intimate communication by tho 
fortunate accident of his discovery for the first time in Britain of a 
peculiar moss, tho Buxbaumia aphylla. Smith introduced him to 
Duwson Turner, of Yarmouth, an eminent cryptogam 1st, whose 
daughter ho afterwards married. Tho lovo of Botany, thus acci¬ 
dentally developed, grow rapidly tinder the fostering care of these 
eminent men, and uuder tho fascinating influence of that precious 
Linnean Herbarium, of which Sir James Smith was tho fortunate 
possessor. Thenceforward devoting himself entirely to Botany, 
Hooker soon set before himself as his main object the formation of 
a herbarium—an ambition which, os is well known, ho ultimately 
realised with a completeness of success far exceeding anything ho 
could have thought possible at tho beginning of his career. 

To extend tho Herbarium, his lengthened tours in Scotland in 
1807 aud 1808, extending to tho Orkneys and Hebrides, were fol¬ 
lowed by a voyage to Iceland, mado at the suggestion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, himself au Icelandic traveller. Unfortunately for science 
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Hr* Hooker lost all hi a col left ions and moat of Ma notes through 
the destruction by fire f>f the vessel in which he was returning—a 
calamity from which ho only escaped with Jifu by the fortunate 
pr&eoce of another vessel close at hand. Hi» * Recollections of » 
totir in Iceland.' published at Yarmouth, though prepared, as the 
title declares, mainly from memory, may «no m iw be consulted 
with, advantage for the narrative, an well as for much careful 
research. 

Having thus personally explored Scotland and Iceland, ho wa@ 
next led to take a special interest in the Arctic and Scandinavian 
dura; for just at that time the find of this many explorations by land 
and sea in search of the Norili-l\Passage was made, lie thus 
became the* intimate friend of Bury* Franklin, Richardson* Beechey, 
and James Ross, all of whom entrusted to him for publication their 
botanical treasures brought from those icy regions. 

In 1814 the opening of the Continent enabled Hooker to make an 
extended tour through Franco, Switzerland, and Northern Italy j 
and in 1820 ho went to Glasgow us Professor of Botany, where ho 
remained fur twenty years. Bn ring that period ho w r as an ad- 
Humble teacher, exciting in his pupils the bighost crtlhuataMu by the 
animating style and dearness of his lectures, and still niorc by the 
annual excursions to the Highlands, in the course of which ho never 
failed to convoy to those who accompanied him a portion of his own 
Juve of Nature and her works. Glasgow was thou, na it is now, 
an important medical school, and the in mi her of graduates very 
largo; all wore required to attend a course of Botany, and many 
studying with great zeal, acquired among other things a love of ex¬ 
ploration, Number* entered the army, navy, and Indian medical 
service, or sought other position^ in foreign countries. To all of 
these £ir William Hooker was ready to lend a helping hand, guiding 
tbeir ttaSk& while pupils, and furthering their interests afterwords, 
wcU satisfied to be repaid hy a si taro of thoir collections, the labour 
of publication often devolving upon him. Although in all this his 
fir^t object was Botany, yet that science being intimately related to 
Geography, the furtherance of the one science led necessarily to the 
advancement of the other, and thus salons botanists of his own 
training were successively spread alrnuut broadcast over the face of 
the glolw. Besides Dr. Clarke Abel, who at bis recommendation 
uecurne the Butamlist to Lord Amherst's embumy to Chirm, I may 
name, amongst bis other pupils who rendered goJd service to GcJ 
gmphy, Gardner, the Brasilian traveller, Seoules, who explored 
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North-W^t America as well as Douglas and Drummond, both 
naturalists ni tat'lie* I to Arctic expeditions, Above all, lee me name 
our medal list of this year* Dr. Thomas Thomson* the explorer of 
the Western Himalayas, and Dr. Joseph 1 looker, the son of my 
deceased friend* so well known as an antarctic voyager and for his 
ad liL irabSo work on the Eastern Himalayas, and who Los worthily 
succeeded his excellent father as Director of the Royal Garden* of 
Keiv. 

Xor wna Sir William Hooker's foreign correspondence confined 
to hi* former pupils. Indefatigable w a letter writer, and strictly 
punctual in reply, ho attended to all w ho applied to him for informa¬ 
tion, and thus knew everything which was done in hi*’ favourite 
science all over the world. He w*a, therefore, from no early period 
referred to by those who had scientific appointments in their gift* 
and indued even when not referred to wus wont* ns T can testify, to 
Watch every proposed geographical expedition and to urge upon the 
authorities tho importance of attaching to it a naturalist, In his great 
know Judge of the vegetable productions of our colonies originated 
the happy idea of that great work, the * Colonial Floras.' thu first 
part of which was his own 1 Flora Bo reel i-Ameri conn.' Other parts, 
such as those of Ceylon and Hong Kong, are finished, and tho>o ef 
tho Cape of Good Hope and Australia are now in progress, and the 
whole* it may be hoped, will bo completed before many years 
elapse. Though none of these, except the first part,, were his own 
work, he looked on them all with parental interest, for they origin¬ 
ated in his own suggestion and were sanctioned by the Crown on his 
urgent representation of their importance. 

It w'rus in IdJO that Sir William Hooker left Glasgow forKsw, 
where for a quarter of a century ho laboured most successfully in 
the development of the Royal Garden*, without allowing Ids other 
in tho least to llag. \\ hat these gardens now are we all 
know; but to appreciate fully his merits we must recollect, os I 
w r ell do* what they were when ho took charge of them. We may 
indeed, truly say that no more enduring memorials of his life could 
bo desired than these noble grounds, that magnificent winter garden, 
though still unfinished, and tho splendid tiinseuiua, full of vegetable 
treasures from all parts of tho world, 

Lniversally beloved at homo, Sir William Hooker was also 
honoured and esteemed in many foreign Societies in which Mjiencu 
is Cultivated, and they rejoiced to bestow on him thoir honorary 
distinctions. As Director of iho Koval Gardens at Kew, he was of 
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pre-eminent service to Botany throng the iiidcpfnsltDtiietioii which, 
much to the honour of our Government, he was allowed to eiorcho 
La the uianHgement of that great and attractive national establish¬ 
ment* Supported by adequate grants of the public money, Lo 
invariably used them with solid judgment and good, taste; thua 
demons!rating by the worka lie has left behind him, that the htirt, if 
not the only true method of advancing any branch tif science, is to 
entrust its man age men t to a wol 1-ski lied rtSponsible chief, and not 
to enibsitrass and dwarf it by affiliation with oilier and alien divi¬ 
sions of the public service, of which, owing to a habit of bureau¬ 
cratic organisation of our so-called u Departments,’ there are in this 
country wmo striking examples. 

Without enumerating Ids numerous foreign tilkp, I nay state 
that, in addition to a knighthood of the Guolpkie order, OWiforrcd 
on him by William lV. t Sir William was a Follow of the 1 loyal, 
Linneap and Royal Geographical Societies, and wm moat worthily 
honoured hy the University of Oxford with the distinction of Debtor 
of Civil Laws. 

Sir John TiEcmrmsox, c.b.—-T he Society has lost another of those 
eminent men who have distinguished themselven in Arctic dis¬ 
covery. John Richardson, the intrepid companion of Franklin, 
was bom at DurafHes in the year 17S7, and educated at the gram¬ 
mar school there until he reached the ago of fourteen* when 
he won. transferred to iho Uuiversity of Edinburgh. Entering the 
Royal Navy os assistant-surgeon in 1807, bis first service was 
in the Xympft, which vessel aOCO*n ponied I*>rd Gnmbicrb fleet to 
Copenhagen; and he was in the boats of that ship when they 
attempted to cut ont a French brig, under Raima Castle, in 1808* 
in which affair Captain Shirley was killed. In consequence of his 
conduct on this occasion he was made surgeon, and appointed to tbo 
IfcmutiS of seventy-four guns. In 1809 be was transferred to the 
Bomlwfj and ^ rvod in that s-kip at the siege of Tarragona : after- 
wards ais surgeon to the 1st battalion of Marines he was with Sir G* 
Cockbufii in the operations on the coast of Georgia and was present 
at the capture of a fort and the Inking of the town of St, Mary's. 

In May* 1810* ho was selected to accompany iho Polar land expe- 
dilion under Sir J. Franklin. After venturing on the great Slave 
Ijiko, the Coppermine River won descended in frail bireh-bark 
con ujs, and the coast of North America explored to the eastward 
fj4 c , as far m Capo Tumogaim The record of banish ip and privation 
experienced upon their retximvoyagp will be familiar to most of you, 
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and nobly did Bichoidson play his part on this trying occasion. 
In the introduction, indeed, to the account of the voyage, Franklin 
pays this tribute to Ilia siKsintance. “ To Dr. liicliardsou the exthuive 
merit k due of whatever collection* and obsL-rvatiuns have been 
inndc in the department of Natural History, and I uin indebted to him 
in no snail degree for hi* friendly advice and assistance in the 
preparation of the present narrative. 1 ' 

In the second expedition of F mtlklin , 1825 to l ^-S, to Dr. ] tiehnrd- 
win was cut mated tlie exploration of that portion of the Arctic Sea 
between the Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivers, a distance of in)2 
miles, while Franklin proceeded along the coast to the westward, 
and reached a spot within IdO miles of ley Capo {the limit of 
Captain Cook's discovery}. The geographical results of these two 
expeditions may bo thus summed up;—The exploration and delinea¬ 
tion of the northern shore of the American continent throughout 
40 degree* of longitude, pompriaing att extent of coastline amounting 
tq nearly 2000 miles. But it was not geography alone that waa bene¬ 
fited bv their labours, for the meteorological and tnagnctical observa¬ 
tions, taken with a faithfidness and jK-rscverance Unit demands the 
greatest praise, combined with those oolkotun^ in the department 
of Natural Hisloiy, which, while inking n, ihue in the labour of 
his companion*, were the especial vocation of ftichardson, rendered 
the account of these, voyages especially interesting to the scientific 
world; and tho publication of tliat excellent work, the 1 1 uu.ua 
Boreal 1 - Ameri cana,' proved how well qualified ho was for (he position 
he had been selected to fill, la 1860 Dr. Bichard* n was appointed 
Fhysicmn, and in 1840 Inspector of Bashir Hospital; in considera¬ 
tion tif his eminent services* he was made a Companion of the Hath, 
and received tho honour of Knighthood in 184ti, 

When in 1848 it became necessary that succour should be sent to his 
former chief. Sir John Franklin, Kiehurdson again come foryurd, 
not only with his valuable advice and experience, but with personal 
service; and in company with Dr* llae descended tho Mackenzie, 
and traversed the Arctic shore between that river and the Cuppar- 
tuine, an account of which was published in 2 vols. in 1851. His 
assistance to the subsequent searching expeditions by the preparation 
of pommican and antiscorbutics, and the advice respecting clothing 
and equipment* were undoubtedly of greet service, and possibly she 
tucans of Having many lives* 
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After iiia retirement from active service Sir John settled at Gr» 
mere, emd, aa will bo seen in tho list of his works in the foot-note* 
took a prominent part in the promotion of science; and after an 
honourable and useful career, terminated an active life of industry 
on the 5th of Jane, in the 73th year of hi* age, ami to the deep 
regret of hia munOTOHSl juwxiatofl in the Royal, 1 Juneau and Gioo^ 
graphical Societies, in all of which he was nit*! highly esteemed. 

Finally, let me say of my valued friend that all his scientific 
work beam tho impress of his character. It is painstaking, honest, 
sagacious, and without pretension; a most trial worthy repertory 
of carefully and intelligently observed facts. 

In his official relations. Hi chard non presented to superior* as 
to inferiors the same simple dignity, inflexible determination to 
do what he considered right, and great ftLlministratiYo energy in 
carryi n g Out that daterm 5 na lion. A cortai n, not inapprepriate, A retie 
mggedneaft coated the exterior of the mm, and perhaps interfered 
with his reaching the highest post which ho wns eminently 
qualified to occupy, as occasionally it may Jiave young and 
inexperienced juniors to think him cold anil unsympathetic. But 
sooner nr later his Binbord incites round tliat Sir John had eJlcntly 
taken the measure of their tastes and capacities, and, when an 
opportunity presented itself, was ready to advance their interest; in 
a spirit of most genial and thoughtful kindness. One eminent 
natural ist j- has told me, that he owed what ho has to show in the 
way of scientific w ork or repute in the start in life than given him 
by Sir John Itiehardson. In short, by an union of sagacity and 
energy' with a warm heart, he was n fine type, 1 am proud to Jsay 
it, of the foremost class of Scotsmen. 

Dr. BA-BTIL—By the deaih of Dr. Henry Barth, tho great African 
traveller, wo have lust a distinguished medallist of this Society, nnd 
a geographical explorer of world-wide fame. Horn at Hamburgh 
in 1021, he died at Berlin in J806, in his forfy-fom th year. Those 
who w r ish to trace the detailed progress of this remarkable man 

* Liil tJ H'oriJ >>:) Mr /, A ichnrds&w— I'ann* Hari'.Ui-Ainerirflr.ii, 2 vali. fdio, 1620 
to I&ISti. flq-iit oq Norih Aranwai Xixilrsj^", 6 ¥,k., I8U7, On Fmaen Sn,| of North 
America, Sw„ K41. Zetolngjr »f1he ' ^^sr'i’ Voengc (IUj), K^lcijyf cf the 

‘ StunamiigV 1 Vopspt (FWi}, 1848. fcSral Vor^e through Jttiprrt’s Land Jud the Arulie 
t-m, it voLl five., IhM, «f the VvJijj of the ■ IJprafcf* (t'ofwk j 

Si !<-* «n Nn'uidt liiatorr ’IWIitT?. k»t qf tilt* Arctic Viy-igm). 1H55. Jlv^ene a*. a 
tmnch of MikitJUT Education fiu the Tnupmtfton* |L. S,h. i3 i] Sd#qe* AwdSioo), ISfjft. 
YaiTdCi Iliitarr of Dritiih fVbe* ■' uew million). 18i0. Poinr Ite^kms (ia the Escj’cloprcdiii 
biJbAiika], 1S59. JVkr Kfgtou, 1881. Udhiud cf N.nuiak Hkterj {GlnCnw j, is 
KQJieXioo with s(]jp% ISjP te f Ptofoiior Hu&fcj. 
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should pcnn-e the- account of his life, as given by Dr. lionet of I merlin. 
Educated thoroughly in a knowledge of the classical authors id 
antiquity, he from an early age began to take the deepest in¬ 
terest in African geography* when ho read with teen relish the 
works of our countrymen MllDgo Fvki Bunder, and cthoi a. Aft or 
nc(]i)iriiig the degree of Doctor in the I aivereity cf Berlin, ho 
made, in the years ]&4o to 1847, coast journeys along the souibern 
or African shows of the Mediterranean, a full account of which ™ 
afterwards ptddished at Berlin. (1G4G). In 1B53 he communicated 
to our Society an account of his mure extensive eipedituaui; and 
in 1877, when a resident in London, he completed that masterpiece 
of nil Ilis labours, entitled 1 Travels In North and Central Africa/ 
in 5 vols*, being the result of all the researches he hud made, when 
associated with Richardson, with Overweg, with. \ egch end lastly 
by himself alone and undaunted* 

It wji>; firr this original work that the Royal ( leograplrical Sociely 
awarded to Dr* Berth its highest honour, and placed him in the 
limited list of its Foreign Associates; for although ho made no 
observations to fix with astronomical seen racy the latitude and 
longitude of places, the reckoning of the distances he travelled over 
was so accurately and minutely laid down, and hU chronometer so 
tiludioubdy observed, that ho was enabled to add much to carto¬ 
graphy, whilst hi« description of the countries he traversed, and the 
inhabitants ho came in Contact with, was ino^t telling and effective. 

Since that time, following the steps of his eminent countryman, 
Carl Hitter, Dr, Barth has been the life and soul of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Berlin, by bringing before that body the accounts 
of the travels of all African explorers* including Du CMHu, 
Speke end Grant, Mrniringur, Beurcmum* Baikie, Vogel, lkiveyrter, 
Sehwoinfurih, ton der Deokeu, Gerhard Itohlfi, and others* lie 
also wade two journeys in the interior of Turkey, account* of 
which are given In the 1 Zeitechlift fur allgetueine Erdknndc‘ of 
IGiJ 3* in which work, ns in the ‘ Mitlheihmgcu" of Petermann, 
and in the volumes of the Getwstt Oriental Society, will be found 
a list of Iris numerous publications. 

The chief work by which Dr* Henry Barth will be femeinhered 
is that to which I have already alluded, and which he published 
tinder the auspices and by the assistance of the British Government, 
In it he developed how, by his indomitable perseverance and skilful 
researches* be was enabled, for the first time, to lay before the world 
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the true character of a vast extent of wide and hitherto untrodden 
lands between Timbuotoo and tli-o Niger. It was specially for 
these labours that we rejoiced to honour him by giving him our 
medal; and we wore equally rejoiced when our gum ions Sovereign 
Conferred on him a Companionship of tiro Batli." A more in toll i- 
gi-nt, indefatigable, (amstworthy, rend resolute traveller than Dr. 
Barth can rarely Ito found, and wo all deplore his untimely end 
at the early ugo of forty-four. 

FonciniAHUkK.—John George Forehhammer, who died ftt Cop*Bl- 
hiigan on the Mth December last in his 73rd year, was a justly 
popular and highly egtoeined Foreign Member of our body, as well as 
of the lioyal and Geological Societies of London. The non of the 
Hector of the school at Tinatin, in Jutland, ho studied chemistry and 
pharmacy at Kiel, under Fhaff, afterwards mode an excursion to the 
liar® to eoe the small smelting-furnaces of GohIht, and subsequently, 
at the University of Copenhagen, he largely profited by the lectures 
on physics of tho illustrious Oerstod, in 1820 ho became a Doctor 
of Philosophy; his inaugural treatise being on (ho acid and eupar- 
Mi-id of uiiLngsmesc. Lecturing coutnitioutdy, whether cm the maim- 
Iheture of porcelain, or on chemistry and mineralogy, he became, on 
th& death of Derated, Director of ihe Polytechnic Institution and 
Secretary of the Iioval Academy of Sciences, 

Tho enumeration of all the Original publications of Forchhnmmcr, 
(lie greater number of them pertaining to chvinmtry, mineralogy, 
arid geology, is not txmei&tont with the nature of this Address: but 
in order to do full jowl sec to the memory of my valued friend, 
1 have handed over to the President of the Boyal and Geological 
Sodetjw un admirable notico of Ms deed* and reooomplifdmients» 
prepared at mv request by life distinguished countryman. Admiral 
Inningnr, of whose fellowship we are all ho proud. Suffice it to 
Miy, on this, occasion, that Forchhammcr's analyses of many simple 
mineral s, as well an of ningnotio Loon, his treatise on the elements 
of m-water, and their distribution in the ocean, tho result of I aft 
analyses, are works; of a very high scientific order. The last of 
these was undertaken to establish the view he embraced, that “kcji- 


* Ai not of his German ttognphn* implied ibat Dr, Lfemh m not ode* 
qnawly hcnOUrisl id this country. tel me remind his coimtrvtneu that he neared 
Qt i he land* of the British Goretnixicm an honour of die Cm»n which wsu v.oi 
Obtained for Spetv and Grant, nhhun^h the utmost eunkitu were made by 
myictf oJi Prattiest of tbe Km.-ii GpographitAl Socir tv, in WL-U aj hy maiij 
inllaeDtjal peraDDa, to procure for them also Out tliMimkih, 
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water is the result of the reciprocal agency between the washing 
out of different substances from the earth, and their chemical, phy- 
sical and organic agencies.” 

Furchhammer first visited England in 1820, and examined otir 
sedimentary formations, then very imperfectly classified, particu¬ 
larly os regarded all the older rocks. In subsequent years he 
wrote memoirs on the goological structure of his own country, 
and, what is well worthy of notice, ho explained the outlines 
of the lands of Denmark, by showing to what extent they were 
due to geological structure and ancient movements, and how tar 
they had been modified since the earliest traceable historical period. 
His memoir on tho influence of sea-plants in the production ot 
alum shale was a first step in a series of publications in 
which he demonstrated how in the present time, os in former 
periods, different substances after certain changes revert to their 
originul form and condition. Indeed, several of his other works 
have tho same l»earing, viz., “ On tho minerals in animals and plants 
of tho ocean ;** “On the spread of mineral matter through the strata of 
tho earth’s crust“ On tho origin of Dolomite“ On the artificial 
production of crystals of aputite und magnetic iron, Ac. Besides 
these purely scientific works, he was of great uso to his country by 
showiug tho relative value of peat and other combustibles, and 
by establishing good supplies of water by means of Artesian wolls. 

Making several journeys to England, he travelled in one of 
them (18:17) with Professor Phillips, tho present President of the 
British Association, and as I then made his acquaintance, it after¬ 
wards became a aourco of great gratification, as well as instruction 
to myself, to cultivate his society whenover 1 passed through 
Copenhagen in my visits to Russia between 1841 and 1845 inclusive. 
It was in his native capital that Forchhammer shone out conspi¬ 
cuously, not only through the high station ho had thoro attained 
sis a man of science, but also by his powerful social influence. 
Indeed, from the King dowuwards ho was esteemed—nay beloved 
by every one, and he invariably used his influence to tho best 
possible effect. 

Being associated with him in 1844 as member of a great scientific 
Scandinavian meeting at Christiana, it was mv good fortune to make 
geological excursions with him in Norway; and on these occasions 1 
was forcibly struck with his ability and quickness in accounting for 
the metamorphism of several members of tho Silurian deposits in 
those tracts where they ore in contact with the igneous rocks, which 
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have changed foBsiliferons limestones into white saecharoid marble, 
sandstone into qmurtz rock, and shale into crystalline sin to* In 184, r > 
be vrm very serriotble to n» in explaining the exact relations of 
several of the Sihinan rocks of the south of Sweden ( Scania, dfc.), 
which 1 bad just visited. Among many other original views, he 
called my attention to the proofs in the physical configuration of 
the cons!a of a long line of furmer subsidence, which pasting from 
Denmark in ihe moth, deepened in it* range southwards, if it did 
not actually form the Straits of Dover, lie contended that in all 
the submarine forests along these shores, the tree* which still stood 
erect, with llteir roots in their native soil, had nearly all been 
truncated about two or three foot above their stools—n result, as 
he justly said, which could not have happened if a gradual subsi¬ 
dence of an inch or two in a century had taken place, as in such 
case the wood must have certainly rotted and disappeared 

In alluding to mv intimate relations with Forchbnmmer, I must 
pointedly advert to the cordial and encouraging support which 
ho gave me, in company with ins eminent countryman Oersted, 
when I presided over the British Association at South imp ton, in 
1846; neither can 1 forget bow he gratified me by his presence 
when 1 lectured in 184fs during the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Birmingham, to a vast multitude in the caverns of 
Dudley. 

In summing up his character I must say that I never mot 
with a man who w-aa more truly good and loveable. His bodily 
powers, as exhibited during u pedestrian excursion, were extra¬ 
ordinary * and ho ever enlivened tho way with so many illus¬ 
trations or merry anecdotes that no symptom of fatigue could 
arise in hie company. As a lecturer, he was lucid and persuasive, 
and over carried hie and3once with him. 

Honoured by his sovereign, beloved by his conn try men, and 
occupying the highest position to which a man of science can attain, 
tho body of this eminent and. loyal Dame was follow ed to the grave 
by persons of every class, all of whom felt that among them no one 
had been more broken-hearted at the spoliation of Denmark, and the 
invasion of his native Jutland, thnn the high-minded and patriotic 
John George Fcmhhamnier. 

Kits XofUjfcssKJOtix—This skilful mineralogist and geologist and 
close observer of the outlines of the earth, who, on my own 
motion, i» not long ago added to tho list of our Honorary 
Corresponding Members, died on the 21st of February last, near 
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Helsingfors, m Finland; being then in his seventy-third year. Jt 
was espeeiii.llv for bin now map of Finland, illustrating his ahlo 
memoir on the scratched and polished surfaces of tho rocks of his 
native o urn try, that wo considered him to Imj well worthy of the 
honour wo conferred on him. h‘o work, in my opinion, lias more 
thoroughly demon.stratod the truth of tho conclusion at which I had 
arrived, and on which L dwell a■ some Length in my Address of 15''4-, 
namely, that during the glacial period great marine currents, tran¬ 
sporting masses of drift as well as gigantic ioehergs over Ken-l^j-ttums 
which have since been mined into lands, liavc produced sir hit ions, 
fin I logs, roundings, and pobshingh* precisely similar to those which 
result from the advance and postage of terrestrial glaciers. E inland 
unquestionably was never passed over by a toTrestt Ld glacier any 
more than was the northern portion of the United States of America; 
and for his clear demonstration of tho fact ns regarded his native 
land, the name of Ails .Nordenskiold will ever be remembered* 
Professor Nordenskidd, who made several visits to this country, and 
attended two meetings of the British Association, was much liked 
for his unassuming and agreeable manners. His son, Professor Adolf 
Kordcmskiold, of Stockholm, is well ent itled to take the place of his 
honoured parent for his went researches in Spitzbe rgeo, and 
particularly for his excellent map of that country. 

Bn run Charles Claus von der Deck eh*—T he melancholy fate of 
thin Jiigh-spirited Hanoverian nobleman, in his endeavour to reach 
the interior of Africa by ascending the River Juba in a steamer, 
has been recently brought before you; and no one bus more truly 
deplored this ca tast rophe than myself, who only two years ago 
had to offer to him in your name tho liighest honour which we have 
to bestow. 

Baron 0* C* von der Pockon was bom in 1333, at Kotxen* In 
Brandenburg, of a family of high rank. Elis father, Ernest von 
der Decken, fought, hk emo of the bravo German Legion in ike 
British ficrvico at the battle cf \1 alcrloo, and afterwards filled 
iteveral elation# of importance at ihe Court of Hanover during the 
reigns of George IWilliam IV., and Ernest, King of Hanover. 
In IS] 6 ho married Adelhoid von Stechow (who* after Ids death, 
married Prince Hess), and by whom he had three children, our 
traveller being tho youogost 

As a youth, Charles von der Dceken evinced a strong desire to visit 
distant lands* whilst (he study of history, geography, and mechanics, 
as well as the construction of maps, gave him much pleasure* 
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Having entered the Cadet corps at the age of sixteen, he was 
patronised by the King, and in 1860 entered tho Hanoverian army 
as a lieutenant in tho Queen's Hussars. He availed himself of 
his leave of absence to travel through Europe, and in 1868 he 
made his first endeavour to penetrate into Africa, but was prevented 
from advancing across the desert by an attack of fever, which com¬ 
pelled him to return. 

In 1800 ho quitted the army, and soon after embarked at Ham¬ 
burgh for Zanzibar, it being his intention to join his countryman 
Dr. Roscher in an endeavour to reach the great Nyassa Lake. The 
murder of Roscher compelled von dcrDecken to choose another lino 
of research, and he went in an Arab dhow, accompanied only by his 
servant Corelli, to Kiloa; but failing to induce carriers to accompany 
him, ho returned to Zanzibar. A second effort was also unsuc¬ 
cessful ; fur although he then contrived to secure a sufficient escort, 
his men deserted, and his soldiers mntinied; so that, after peno- 
trating a certain distance, his efforts during three months of much 
privation were unavailing, though, as shown by his works just 
published in Germany, ho acquired some useful knowledge of the 
country. Being once more at Zanzibar, in 1801, he projected an 
expedition to examino tho great mountain of Kilimnndjaro, to 
ascertain if the report of the missionaries Kmpft and Robmunn was 
true, who stated that its summit was covered with snow; he induced 
our countryman, the zealous young geologist, Richard Thornton, 
who had left Livingstone, to accompany him. The result was, that 
Thornton constructed a largo contoured map of the mountain, 
determined its mineral characters, and, in conjunction with tho 
Baron, made avast number of physical observations on altitude, tem¬ 
perature, latitude and longitude, somo of which have been published 
in tho last volume of our Journal (vol. xxxv. p. 15). In October, 
1802, Charles von der Decken made another and a still more suc¬ 
cessful effort to complete tho examination of the same great mountain, 
which he then ascended to tho height of 14,000 ft., or 6000 ft. 
highor than on the previous occasion, being accompanied by the 
astronomer and physicist Dr. Karsten. By this survey tho altitudo 
of Kilimnndjaro was fixed at upwards of 20,000 feet, and it was 
clearly proved to be a snow-capped mountain. 

Returning to Europe in 1863, having visited the Isle of Franco 
by the way, it was in consideration of his distinguished services 
that we awarded to him our Founder's Gold Medal, whilst the King 
of Hanover conferred upon him the Guelphic Order. 
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Thus encouraged, he next resolved to employ his means in fitting 
out such an expedition as would enable him to asceud far into tho 
interior of Africa, by one of the deepost of tho rivers which 
flow through tho Somauli country to the north of Zanzibar aud 
Mombaa. 

Having been privy to the strenuous efforts he made to construct 
a large and a small steamer suited to river navigation, it gave me 
the truest pleasure to afford this distinguished man every possible 
aid. Thus tho vessels constructed at Hamburgh had to be trans¬ 
ported in pieces on board a ship to be chartered for Zanzibar; and 
as at that timo the Danish war was rifo, it was necessary to obtain 
a free passport from tho Dauisli Government for the purpose of this 
scientific expedition. Then, again, it was essential to raise the 
position of von dor Dccken in tho estimation of tho Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who hud an immense respect for tho English, but none 
whatever for a German traveller. Good credentials were therefore 
obtained from tho Foreign Office, and tho Duko of tvuuerset most 
considerately gave orders that tho British naval force at Zanzibar 
should not only aid him in putting his steamers together, but should 
assist in getting them ovor tho bar of any river ho might wish to 
ascend. 

Having organised a strong and well-selected party of Gormans, 
including Lieutenant von Schiokh of tho Austrian navy, Dr. Link, 
and others, ho sent tho vessel round by sea, going himself by 
way of Egypt, chiefly in tho hope of inducing tho l’usha to allow 
him to take with him some negro soldiers out of the Egyptian army; 
but in this ho met with disappointment. 

Arrived at Zanzibar, and having put his vessels together, ho first 
made a fruitless attempt to enter the River Ozi or Dana, and finally 
entered the Juba in his larger steamer, tho smaller vessel and one of 
his companions having been lost on tho bar of that river. He had, as 
you know, ascended that stream for about 380 miles, when tho 
fatalities occurred by which tho loss of the ship was followed, as wo 
are informed on the testimony of his native followers who escaped, 
by tho murder of this devoted explorer and his companion Dr. 
Link. 

I forbear to enter now upon further details of his life; for full 
justice can only bo done to tho memory of my lamented friend 
in an extended memoir. I now simply conclude by reminding 
you of the gallant perseverance with which, undaunted by frequent 
attacks of fever, and the hostility of tho natives, ho overcame 
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obstacles, and by two expeditions tlieitod, far the first time, the 
true physical and natural liistary characters of the lofty snowy 
equatorial mountain of KilimandjaTe ; and, lastly, bow at greatcoat 
lie organised such an expedition its no other individual has ever con- 
el tic ted, at his own coat, to Africa. If we consider bow chivalrously 
ho resolved to penetrate into the interior by the most difficult of all 
the lines of research, and one never attempted by any former tra¬ 
veller, timgnunimously resolving to “ do or die,” we must all admire 
such noble conduct His affectionate mother, the Printers Flees, and 
his only brother, plunged ua they huve been into the? deepest 
distress, would still cling to any shred of hope that ho may utill be 
alive, and a captive; but. uhis t all persons at Zanzibar who are 
the best qimlitied to form a just opinion have no doubt that this 
high-minded and courageous traveller, as well as his associate Link, 
aro no more. All honour to their memory I 

Jacob SWAEtr was for several years our Corresponding Member 
for Holland, a country whose geographical enterprise and literature 
place it in a very high rank among the nations of Europe. Ho was 
born at Amsterdam, July 17th, 1700, and educated chiefly at Dor¬ 
drecht and the Hngtie. At twenty yenm of ago he entered the 
Dutch Boyal Xavy, passing a few years in their East India poflses- 
sions. Loti liming tu Holland, and finding a sea-life distasteful, he 
resigned LI« com mission, sod Applied himself ngoroul^ to his 
favourite study of nmthematic®, and afterwards became a professor 
in the 1 loyal Xuv.il School in Amsterdam. Soon after this he 
associated himself with the ancient house of G. Hultd van Keulen, 
whose nautical publication*. For more than two centuries, have been 
well known tliroughout the world, and which, during the snarly 
part of its existence, supplied all Europe with charts. Early in life 
he composed a valuable collection of astronomle.il and nautical 
tables, still in groat estimation; and these, with several other works 
of a? similar nature, established hts claim to Acknowledged nscful- 
neiss. 1 his was, recognised by hi» being uppiintctl to various 
poniNons in the adnimiNtration of naval matters, and to honorary 
usuKiinl n>u with many of the excellent Si3cietlcs which characterise 
the Netherlands. As a further mark of appreciation of hi« good 
pervicc-H, the King, in I&47, invested him with the Order of the 
Etken kroon. In 3841 ho started his excellent nautical review', 
the L Verhandslingen en Berigten betrckkelijk het Zeowezcn, 1 Ac., 
which, continued to the present day, contains a vast ma.sa of valuable 
geographical information, and that especially relating to the East 
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Tnik pDj^csMi^ns of the XetberlandA About this lime iilso be drew 
up an extensive and fine Knc« of charts of tho Indian feea r which, 
embraced the entire amount of our know'l.rdgo of its hydrography* 
Among others of his very numerous works bo drew up a Memoir, 
accompanying au unpublished journal and map, of tho celebrated 
southern voyage of his famous countryman T anman , a work of great 
interest. 1 implpycd incessantly and laboriously with many literary 
and public duties, his health fulled in 1803+ and lie died in hia 
native city* much esteemed, on March I4lh in the present year. Our 
library and Journal have been enriched by several valuable contri¬ 
butions by him. 

l.'iipitnine Lmrirunrr,—Louis Isidore Duperrcy, member of tho 
Institute of France, nud one of our Honorary Cent* ponding Membem, 
wjut bom at Paris the 21st of October* 17rfti. He entered, tho 1 vouch 
now at the age of sixteen, and iu 1911 contributed to tlie Hydro- 
graphical Survey of the coasts of I iiacany- in 1817 bo embarked 
as m idabipmun in tha f r^iaV, an d ncoompao Eed C aptain I' re\ ci lie t i n 
a scientific voyage round tbo world. Ho became Lieutenant in 1^22, 
and in that vikc »et sail from Toulon ns Commander of the LojinTfe, 
in which vessel lie made ono of those scientific voyages which re¬ 
dound so much to the Lou our of a naityn, returning to Marseilles on 
March 24th, IS 25, The theatre of his exploration* was South America 
and Oceania, and bo made dining bis voyage a largo number ol 
observations on tho pend alum, which served to demonstrate tho 
equality of the flattening of tho two hemispheres and contributed to 
tho determination of the magnetic equator* Geography owes to him 
also maps of the Caroline Islands nnd Diugurous Archipelago* Ho 
was alto tho author of so vend memoirs published in the 1 Armaie* d$ 
Plit/nujins et de Chunk* and in the 1 AarKrka Maritime*,’ dm* Ac, Tho 
great merit of his labours,, particularly those on terrestrial mag¬ 
netism, gained him admission into the ^ioadrinu eks Sekmxs in 18 J 2. 
lie died in the munth of August last. 

Admiral Hon Eduardo Carrasco,—■ This distinguished Peruvian 
wan bum in Lima on tho LSth of October, l?i0,tlic sun of Don Jose 
Carrasco, :i rfpanisb noble and rich merchant of Lima. In 1734 he 
entered tho Hoyal Naval Academy of Pern to study for tho naval 
profession, and in 1800 embarked as assistant 11 Piloto” on board 
the frigate Fucnie Ifframa, being engaged in subsequent years, when 
not cruizing in the Pacific* us one of the naval teaching in Lima. 
In after years bo became impressed with the liberal view's, then so 
prevalent, and was one of the first to excite in his native land that 
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spirit of resistance to Spanish authority which led to tho War of 
Independence. Dismissed from tho service in consequence of these 
opinions in 1818, he devoted himself to the study of medicine, and 
on the declaration of Independence in 1821 was made by General 
San Martin Secretary-General of tho new Republic. Tho late 
Admiral Fitxroy, who visited Peru in the Beagle in 18.15, testified 
in his narrative to the information and assistance ho obtained from 
Captain Carrasco, who was then Director of tho Naval Academy of 
Lima. In 1839 Carrasco succeeded his friend Paredes as Cosmo - 
grapho Mayor of Peru, and in 1855 bccamo Hoar-Admiral. During 
these years ho completed a map of the confederated republics, by 
order of General Santa Cruz, and this was then the best map known 
of theso countries. The * Calendario y Guta de foruiero*,' which ho 
first published in 1826, was replete with geographical, historical, and 
statistical information with regard to Peru. Admiral Carrasco was 
elected honorary member of our Society in 1839, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Admiral Fitzroy. Ho died on the 16th November last. 

Professor Kupkkkr.— This distinguished member of tho Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg was one of our Honorary 
Foreign Associates, and during many years exerted himself with 
great pertinacity and pereoverunce in establishing mugnctical ob¬ 
servations in various parts of the Hussion empire. To the value 
of these labours General Sabine, tho President of tho Royal Society, 
has borne testimony. 

Besides his travels to tho Caucasus and the Ural, and his descrip¬ 
tions of tho structure of those mountains, Professor Kupffer ren¬ 
dered practical service to his country by the publication of his 
great work ‘Poids et Mesures Russes/ in two volumes imperial quarto, 
in which every Russian weight and measure has had its equivalent 
assigned in nearly all the other countries of tho world. 

Professor Kupffer was much attached to England and often visited 
our country, and tho meetings of the British Association for tho 
advancement of Science were twice attended by him. Among his 
other numerous works aro the following, copies of which are in 
our Library:—Recherches Experimentolcs sur 1'Klasticite des 
Metanx;’ ‘Note relative k la Temperature du Sol et do l’Air aux 
limited de la Culture des Cereales;’ ‘Annales do l’Obeervatoiro 
Central de Russie/ and • Annuaire Magnet iqno et Mot^orologiquo/ 
both of which serials he brought out for many years, besides tho 
♦ Coropte-Rendu Annuel ’ and volumes of Tables of Meteorological 
and Magnetic Observations. 
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His End of Donoughmqrr,—T hu Society hag lost a staunch friend 
in Loril Donruighinore, who among hiu varied ilLfc-ljmicn ti> hud 

n trie love for geography, t’Wr-beaded mad anxious to ho usefhb 
he wjis, when not snlTeriiig from severe attacks of gout, to which ha 
was Ntibjrat, of great service in our OnuiciL Every Well-wisher 
to the itoyul Geographical Society, ami myself in particular, folt 
much indebted to this high-minded nobleman two years ago, when 
by hi« lucid explanation and fervent appeal to a General Heoting, ho 
calmed an irritable feeling oxinting among a very few of our Fellowe, 
which, if it had spread, would have been highly prejudicial to onr 
well-being. His lordship's opacity for business, his clear elocu¬ 
tion, and the weight of liis opinions, enabled him to bo of great 
hcrvieo in his place in Parliament, and his death at the early ago 
of 42 must lwe considered n national misfortune. 

Lard Mqxte.au i,i£ —This accomplished nobleman occupied many 
prominent piiIdle situations, including tho Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, In curly days he distinguished himself in tho tJni- 
vereify of Cambridge, and was through life earnest in supporting 
every intellectual advance, whether in tho fine arts or in science. 
Ills name is bound up with many public events of this century 
which the historian will have to record, but which arc foreign to 
tho purpose of this short notice, J have only to add that. Lord 
Monteogle wns much beloved and respected by a large circle nf 
friends, including myself, who enjoyed his cheerful, instructive, 
and agreeable society. 

Dr, John Lee.—T ho Lite I>r* Lee, eo widely known in various 
circles, was distinguished as an astronomer, and his biography 
will ho most fittingly enlarged upon by (ho President of (he Aatro- 
nomical Society, of which be was so liberal a patron find formerly 
I 'resident. His name will be probably best remembered in after 
years by the finely illustrated volume * JEdes Hartweliiaiue,’ which 
was written by his friend, our Into jussocioto, Admiral Smyth, and 
described the manor and mansion of Hartwell, tho seat of Dr, Lee, 
together with the olrpcrvalory, which, as I have already mentioned! 
in this obituary notice, wmt originally tliu property of the Admiral, 
In this mansion J>r+ Lee dispensed she most ready and hearty hos¬ 
pitality to all his friends, and especially to men of ^science, fly 
w ag a man of wide and generous sympathies. For many _ycars 
I have observed him to he a constant attendant at the meetings of 
tho British Association, where hiv absence will be much felt. He 
died in February last, at tho ripe age of eighty-ono years, 
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Dr. Thomas IloDOKiJf.—The late Dr. Thomas Ilodgkin, a mem¬ 
ber of the Society of Friends, who was so widely known as an 
active philanthropist, belonged for a period of fifteen years to 
the governing body of our Society, first as Honorary and after¬ 
wards os Foreign Secretary, and Membor of Council. He was 
born in Pentonvillo in 1798, and having adopted the profession of 
medicine, filled in early lifo the posts of Demonstrator of Morbid 
Anatomy and Official Curator of the Pathological Museum at Guy’s 
Hospital. During these years he published various treatises on 
medical subjects, and distinguished himself ns an earnoet advocate 
of projects of medical reform. He was subsequently nominated 
Member of the Senate of tho University of London, on the esta¬ 
blishment of that institution in 1836—a post which ho continued to 
occupy till his death. On tho death of his friend Dr. Prichard, the 
eminent author of the * Physical History of Man,’ Dr. Hodgkin 
read a most interesting memoir of his life before the Ethnological 
Society (1849). Although he had not achieved a reputation as 
a geographer or traveller, Dr. Hodgkin mndo good use of his 
general scientific attainments and powers of observation during 
the various journeys to di*>tant countries width ho mado, in pursuit 
of the noble philanthropic objects that occupied so largo a portion 
of his attention. It was thus that, after his return from the mission 
to Morocco, which he undertook in company with Sir Moses Montc- 
fioro, for tho purpose of obtaining from tho Sultan concessions 
in favour of the Jewish population, he communicated a paper to this 
Society, containing his observations on tire physical geography 
of tho region. Ho also made two journeys to tho Holy Land on 
philanthropic errands; and it was whilst on the second of these that 
he was seized w ith the illness which terminated his useful life at 
Jaffa on the 15th of April last. 

Gkoroe Ren me. —Among tho eminent practical Civil Engineers of 
our day, my valued friend the la to George Rennie stood pre¬ 
eminent. Tho eldest son of John Rennie, whoso great engineering 
works are known in many a country, our deceased member, after 
an early education in London and its environs, was sent to the 
land of his fathers; and at Edinburgh, under Professors Playfair, 
Leslie, Hope, Christisson, and Dunbar, ho acquired those sound 
elements of knowledge which were ever afterwords conspicuous in 
all his works. After some years of service in the Mint, he went 
into partnership with his younger brother, the present Sir John 
Rennie; and thenceforward his career was marked by a continuous 
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series of important mechanical operations at home and abroad, 
whether in our dockyards or for the governments of Portugal, 
Mexico, Pern, Turkey, and Russia. Together with his brother and 
Mr. C. Vignolcs, ho laid out the line of the Liverpool and 3Ionchester 
Railway, as designed by George Stephenson, and, what is remark¬ 
able in engineering affairs, the cost of completing this famous work 
as carried over the Chat Moss was less than the estimate by fifty- 
seven thousand pounds! If tho railway gauge proposed on that 
occasion by the brothers Rennie had been adopted (viz. 5 feet 6 
inches) the country would never have been agitated by tho contro¬ 
versy of the brood and narrow gauges; for that width, which 
is in force in Ireland and elsewhere, is now admitted by all parties 
to be the best. 

It is not for rao to enumerate tho many other important 
works of our deceased member. I may, however, say that the 
brothers Rennie, though not the original inventors, were the first 
to introduce screw-propellers into the British navy, in 1840, thus 
producing a great revolution in seamanship and maritime tactics; 
it being a curious fact that John Rennie, the father, first introduced 
paddlo-steamers into tho navy in 1819. 

Much of tho sparo time of Mr. George Rennie w*as devoted to 
purely scientific pursuits. As early ns 1822, bo became a Fellow 
of tho Royal Society, and, in virttio of his sound contributions as 
published in tho * Philosophical Transactions,’ ho attained the 
honour of being the treasurer or second officer of the parout Scien¬ 
tific Society. His Reports, published in the volumes of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, are also standard 
evidences of his knowledge, and will assuredly secure for him a 
forward place among tho men of science of our age. With these 
mental qualifications Mr. George Rennie united in his own charac¬ 
ter tho most engaging kindness of manner, so that I can safely affirm 
that amidst my scientific friends I knew no one who was more 
generally beloved and respected than liimself. Ho died on Good 
Friday last, after a long illness brought on some years ago by having 
been accidentally run over by a carriage. 

I >r. William Freeman Damiell distinguished himself by the ardour 
with which he pursued various brunches of science during a long 
residence os medical officor on the West ('oast of Africa. In 1849 
ho publishotl a valuable work, embodying some of the results of his 
experience, under the title of * Sketches of tho Medical Topography 
and Native Diseases of tho Gulf of Guinea.’ Ho also wrote a work 
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on (bo copals of Western Africa, imd became very favourably known 
amongst botani&ta by the success with which he cultivated the 
economical and medicinal braxmbes of the science, in (ho countries 
whore he was station eel. On his return from his seventeen years' 
residence in the pestilential climate of Western Africa f ho was, to 
the surprise of us all, in the enjoyment of robust health ; hut on hie 
removal to Jamaica, after he hail served in tho expedition to China 
in lSfiQ, his constitution gave way, and he returned to England in 
1864 completely slut tiered in health r Tie died on the 26 th of June 
hurt, at the early age of forty-seven. Dr. Daniel] was member of 
file College of Surgeons and Fellow of the f Juneau Society* IT is 
kind disposition., disintorestodness^ and fidelity to his friends, en¬ 
deared him to ah who had the advantage of his acquaintance. 

Commodore Cracroft, c.b*, died in Jamaica on August 2nd of this 
year, aged 10. The second son of Colonel Crnerofr, of Ilaukthosno, 
Lincolnshire, ho entered (he Royal Navy in the year 1828, was 
promoted to rank of lieutenant in )841 T and served as flagdioutenant 
to Admiral ITyde E'arker at i J orUnioii[h* Obtaining tho rank of 
commander in 1846* he proceeded to China in command of tho 
/byword, and while actively engaged in operating against the plraU-a, 
he added considerably to our hydrographical knowledge of (huso 
seus. but was unfortunate enough to lose his vessel on the Drains shoal. 
During tho Kaseia& war he served with Sir TL Rappel in tho St. Jem i 
r?Mcrtj; and subsequently, in command of iho Goryon, ho took part in 
tho reduction of fiatAU^itDd. In 1854 ho was: a.ppuuih.'d captain of 
ihe A r jfcw% and proceeding in that vessel ho took a prominent part in 
quelling the first Maori insurrection in New Zealand, and wua the 
menus of rescuing a party of volunteers and many colonists from 
destruction by the natives. For these services be wan nominated a 
Companion of the Hath, and in 18(33 ho succeeded Commodore 
Dunlop in the command at Jamaica, where ho unfortunately fell a 
victim to fever after a few days' iliuc-#** 

1 ii addition to the persons whoso names have been already men¬ 
tioned, tho Society has to regret the faesef the following Follows :_ 

Mr* M. W. Atwood, 3D. 11 S. Black, 3D. George Bower, Mr* J, G, 
(isle, 3D. G* Min grove Cooke, Tbconnt Cianbutime, 3D. K. If. 
Davies, Colonel the Hohcmrable A. Egertoa, 3lr, F* Goldsmid, 
3D, Christian ndhnwm, 3D. \V. JL T* K Iluskmson, Captain H* J, 
HartsteiiOj tho Rev* C. €. Hill, 3D. G* F. Ileneage, Mr* F, N. Isaac, 
3D* l'liny Milas, 3D* E* 3Iarkhaju, Captain 1\ Maugham, Rev. c! 
Oakley, Mp Benjamin Oliveira, Mr* Henry Reeves, 31 r, J* A- 
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Olding, Colonel C, Sam, Major W. IL Sitwell, Mr. Robert Sweeting, 
Mr. A. Spottiswoodo, Mr. IL F. Sunthey, Mr. Franklin Travers, 
Mr. F. Verbekfl, Generjd Sir 11 C. Whmyotes, K.C.o, and Mr. Robert 
White. 

Several of these noblemen and gentlemen were distinguished fur 
their uguiremouls, though no one of them, aa far as I knew, hag 
contributed directly to the advance of Geographical science. One 
of theca, however, the late Mr, Benjamin Olivi im, formerly n 
member of Tarlmmont, deserve* grateful notice on out part, inas¬ 
much as bo bequeathed a min of money, the exact amount of 
which i* not yet ascertained, to increase the funds of the hoy at 
Geographical Society. 


Admiralty Surveys,—T he folio wing resume, as drawn tip by 
the Hydrographer," will show the progress which has been made 
in the varionM kurveys carried on under the direction of the Ad¬ 
miralty during the year which has just passed, 

AI though from various causes, which could not have been foreseen 
or guarded against, the Hydrographical Survey has in some pans 
of the world fallen short of the average amount of work performed 
during preceding yearn, yet in other caws it has been very much 
exceeded; and on tho whole wo may fairly consider dud the eflbifa 
of those engaged in these onerous and often trying duties have 
been u snecessful an could have been desired or expected. 

Tho modi lied system in regard to the borne surveys alluded to 
in thu rv'jiort of the year Ifibfr is now in full operation, and tho 
introduction of a new element into our foreign survey*, by appro¬ 
priating a small ship of war on the principal naval stain-ns to 
auxiliary nr occasional surveying duties, hrm been carried out in 
China and North America with a lair prospect of success. 

Not the least gratifying Feature of this report is the increased 
interest which has been taken in geographical and hydrographical 
subjects by naval officers generally, as evinced by numerous, and 
in many cases important, remarks as well U plans received From 
them, and which may perhaps in some measure Las fairly attributed 
to tho liberal supply of charts which is now dispensed by the 
Admiralty to officer* of all grades iu her Majesty's ships. 

Coasts vf tl* United Kingdom* —Capbiin E.J, Bedford, w ith hiu three 
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assistants in llis> Lt(fitRing, have been employed io completing tho 
soundings off the vre&tcm coast of Scotland and tho Hebrides, and 
have made a careful fA^exnmination of the Sound of Mull, with 
additions and corrections io various parts of (Vie coast 

This vessel in fur (ho present rcuLtived to the south-western cwst 
of England, and has commenced a re-survey of CarditV Heads and 
tho neighbimrhood, rendered necessary both in consequence of the 
changes which have taken place in many of the banka since the last 
survey by Captain Beechey in 1849* and of (be vastly increasing 
commerce in the ports of the Bristol t 'ha Finch 

Staff'Comnmnder E_ K, Calver and bis party of three have com¬ 
pleted a thoroughly new and excellent surrey of (he Downs* and have 
also entirely resurvoyed Yarmouth and Lowestoft Hoads, including 
the coast between Winterton and South wold. Both of these works 
were much required*, owing to the very considerable shifting of the 
banks which had taken place, especially on the shores of Suffolk. 

Commandor Brooker has boon' employed with a steam launch in 
the neighbourhood of Spilhoad and the liar of Portsmouth Harbour, 
where (ho constant attention of a surveying officer is required to 
watch and record the changes which are taking place, owing to 
natural sad artificial canoes ; he baa re-surveyed part of tho Medina 
River at Cowes, where marked improvements lrnvo been made by 
dredging and buoying. 

The Channel Islands survey, under Staff-Commander John Richards 
and Mr. W. B. Culver* Master, has progressed very favourably, and 
tho eastern and western coasts of Jersey, with numerous soundings, 
have been added to the southern idiores of that inland, which part 
was surveyed lust year* Kew Sidling Dire-ctioms for Jersey have 
also been prepared by the former officer, and published by the 
Admiralty, 

Fomgr* Survey **—The Mediterranean surveys under Cup tain 
Mansell in (he Hydra, and Commander Wilkinson in (he iVrc 
with (heir respective assistants, have made very good progress 
during the past lessen* Captain Mansell has minutely surveyed the 
western coast of the Here* from the Gulf of Patras to the eastern 
share of tho Gidf oF Hulaniam, together with sc vend plans of 
anchorages. The whole of the Moron may now bo said to bo very 
fairly charted, although it will bo desirable, when tuuro important 
work is completed, that some additional soundings should be obtained 
and a ro-elamination of the shoro made between the Gulf of Kala- 
matu and Cape Mat&pan. Captain Mansell has retired from his long 
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and list 1 tnI labours, after a period of thirty-two years pawed m tlie 
su rv eying branch of hid p rof i wi< H3 t and has been suoccedtil by 
■ Captain Portland in the command of the Jfjfdra. 

Commander Wilkinson during the past BOftacfn has completed the 
coast of Tunis from Cape lion to the boo thorn part of the bay of 
Kabos, with its off-lying islands and shoals, also the Cull ui I unis, 
with plans of tho anchorage off the Co lot to, and the Bay of 
Huununitt; he has likewise completed the western coast of Sieilj 
from the Gulf of Cwstel-a-mare on the muiii lo Capo Marco uu 
the slui ib; ilieproved by numerous MUindingu the existence ot the 
Kox Ifoek off the south const of Sardinia, which hud so long been 
a snorco of anxiety to navigatore; made plans of the anchorage* 
on the south coast of tliut island, and added considerably to the 
soundings in the Malta Channel* The J'irvj>y has now boon wdtli- 
<1 r&wn from tho Mediterranean survey, which will henceforth bo 
carried on by the Hydra 

Chitui md J^hs»u—T he Smttm and Ikm, under Mr* Edward Wilds 
and Mr. George Stanley, Masters, have iHsen very profitably employed 
in Xor!hem China; having completed the examination of the 
Shantung Peninsula mid surveyed a considerable portion of the 
western ooast of the Island of Formosa, sounded Ibo c hanne ls 
between that island and the main, find added very materially to 
the soundings generally in tho northern jiortion of tho China Sea 
Ixjtweeii Hong Kong and the Corea. TlmSuuOcw, having completed 
her than, is on her psissagu to E nglan d. 

The iii(knutn t under Commander Ward, has added some lb mg to 
our knowledge of the reefs in the main route to i.hhift, and has 
i ram ve yed Yiotcria Harbour in tlie Island of Iaibuan. 

Tho pSripmf, Commander Pollock, performing in addition to tho 
duties of a ship of war, those of an auxiliary surveying-vessel, 
and attached to tlie squadron of 1 ice-Admiral King in Chino, has 
already contributed much useful information: consisting of sounding* 
and observations on the currents on L AgiilW Bank, (he iwjtilica- 
tion of the positions of doubtful dangers at tho vwhiti on trance of 
the Java St^i, a correction of the survey of Si, Caul’s Island in iho 
Indian Ocean, a plan of tho untraueo of Bmni Kivcr in Borneo, as 
well as various soundings in tho Palawan Fussaga and China Sea* 

CqUmi ibi imr&ys *— Aora $odi a* Urn survey of tho coasts of ihirf 
colony has been brought to a done by Commander P» A, Sooth who 
was materially aided during the past section by Captain Hamilton 
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fjf the Sphinx^ in obtaining the sounding* at the entrance of the Bay 
of I uudy and oft the south-east Const; a service requiring in neb 
judgment, and not unattended with ri*k, on n const almost cuii- 
ri anally enveloped in fugs and subject to strong end uncertain 
currents. Additional sound mg* arc at ill required in iho Bay of 
1’undv, which will he obtained, during the short intervals of favour- 
aide weather which present themselves In September and October* 
by one of the squadron under Sir James Hope. 

'Retpfwidiand, — Ibis important survey is progressing favourably 
under Mr. J. II. Kerr, Matter elv. Daring the pnat year bo Iiaa 
surveyed handout and Smith Sounds ond other portions of the wont 
side of 1 1 'iniij Hay; tints completing the whole of that bay to tape 
Bonn V h to, 

Btri! Aafi*?,—Mr. l h ar«orts r Master tuK., who in conducting this 
survey inn small hired vessel, has completed during lStifr thy survey 
of the inland erf Tobago; and Commander Chimfna, in H.M.S. Gating, 
hns Commenced and almost completed the whole of the Gulf of 
Farin, with a considerable portion of the coast of Trinidad; in both 
of which great discrepancies were found to exist in the present 
charts. 

BritM Cdumiia.— Mr, Tender. Master rjt. + in charge of I ho 
survey in this Colony, luis. with his two assistants, surveyed the ox- 
tensive estuary known as KnighTs inlet-, with the Tunny channels 
and passages loading into it from Queen Charlotte Sound, Broughton 
hnd Johnstone Straits, The island* ore so numerous and the coast* 
bo much broken that although it is not more than 70 ™il.^ from the 
entrance to the head or the inlet, yet its shores comprise an extent 
of coast-lino amounting to upwards of 700 miles. 

7 he entrance of &iuith Sound to the north-westward, ond iinmo- 
diately to the northward of the north point of Vancouver Island, 
has al*o been examined, ond an excellent and convenient harbour 
discovered; thua the whole of the mainland, of British Columbia, 
fifom. its southern boundary in the parallel of 40* s. to the entrance 
of I- itshugh Bound in 51 20 f t is now accurately laid down cm our 
ciiarts; probably the most intricate and broken stretch of n rm t in 
tlio world. The survey is progressing north ward to our northern 
boundary in 54 3 SO' v <t and the recent discovery of good ooul in 
Qnccn Charlotte Island has rendered it necessary that a portion of 
the shore* of that island should at once bo examined. 

5™tA d/rwu.-Mr. W, Stanton, Master it.s., who succeeded to 
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the charge of this surrey in March, 1605, baa already mode rapid 
progress with the examination and ckirtEng of the ctnu-t having 
completed from Capo Infanta to Jzcrvuck Point, a distance of fiO 
miles, and from. ( aj*o St. Francis to Recife Point, a further ilin 
of (f8 miles. Owing to the exposed i horacter of thin coast the dilE- 
cultkn of obtaining tho soundings are very great; hut during the 
past kcusod Mr. Daniel May, Mooter u.y„ the clticf-asMytant, and for 
some rime in temporary charge, was enabled to sound a oonmdcrabk 
portion of the coast, through the assistance rendered him by Com¬ 
mander Q. Jago of II.M.S. fhipitl. 

New South Wate*.—t 'ommantfer Sidney and his two assistants have 
been very successful during the past fits son, and have completed the 
coast of Now South IVales, from the Solitary Islands to Point 
Danger, the northern boundary of tho colony; and where the work 
Inis been Hitisfiictorily connected with (he Queensland Survey 
hr'.'light Bouthwujd from Moreton Ray. They have atf-o commenced 
a rsntrvey of Port Btephena, and have Hnrrcyed the const from it 
northward to Sugar Loaf Point* The remaining portion of the teu~ 
jv.- t rd of the colony* from Sydney southward to Cape Howe, now 
requires to ho rectified, to place it on the same footing of accuracy 
with that already accomplished to the north; and arrangement 
arc made to carry out thin desirable object* 

Que •iiihsh\t, —Stnff-Comuinndor Jeffery and his assistant Mr. Shin’ 
Icy, .Muster ins., have completed the utttvey of the northern entrance 
to Groat Sandy Strait j have connected the southern beondary of 
the colony with Commander Sidney's work at Point Danger; and 
are now employed in examining tho coast between that pint and 
the northern extremity of Moreton Island, 

In the examination of this portion of Quacndaud, much assistanee 
bm boon rendered by Conumndor Xgrou in tho SaUnjuixdrr ; this 
vetscl i« ij-peoially employed on tho must of Qoeeu aland in connexiim 
with tho aomi-lmpcriul establishment at Cape York, and her com¬ 
mander lusts no opportunity of adding to our typographical kmnv- 
lid go of that magnificent channel, known as tho Inner Passage, 
leading from Australia to our Indian possessions; and along tho 
shores wf which (owing in a great measure to the energy and pui*v 
verauoc of that intelligent and enlightened geographer Sir George 
Bowen, the Governor of the Colony) colonization is spreading so 
rapidly as already to have reached the head of the Gulf of Car* 
pentarisi. 
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There is every reason to believe that at no distant day there will 
bo regular steam-corn intin Station to India and England through this 
Inner Fcwi*go + 

The SaiaTRtiudrr is at the present lime engaged in milking Jm 
examination of the eastern and southern chores of the Great Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

hibtorio.— In iim colony Commander Cox, with his staff, has corn* 
pletedj on a very elaborate tcale* the harbour of Western Purt, and 
lmti surveyed the intervening coast between it and Port Pin] I ip. 

South Awtfra/«i*—The survey of the coast of this colony, at present 
under the temporary eburgu of Mr, Frederic Howard* Master ii.Jf., 
im transferred more than two y«ira since* at the request of the 
local Government-, to tho north-western portion of the territory, in 
omneotion with tho establishment of a new- settlement in the neigh- 
buLirliLH.nl of the Adelaide Biter* It was hoped that ore this Mr, 
Howard ftiul his party would have returned, and resumed the much- 
tobo'desired examination of the southern coast; but, owing to tho 
ill success which has hitherto attended the efforts to establish (his 
new- settlement, the little survey ing-ves.'jel Ifaitrice bus been chiefly 
employed in reconnoi( ring tho neighbouring coasts of Tort Darwin 
and tho Victoria Ilivt-r; and, indeed, in attending upon rind carrying 
provistems and stores for tho colonists* Thus, <d though tho survey¬ 
ing ofiksre and their crew have worked with the greatest energy 
and zeal, and have suffered very many privations, wo have little to 
show fur their labours during the last two years in the way of 
charts or hydrographical information of value to the navigator* 
What could be dune, however, Iuib been done. Adam Bay, the hiite 
of thu settlement-, has boon surveyed; casual ncODUUNim^ Lava 
bean niTide of Melville Strait-. Van Diemen's Gulf, and the Western 
shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria-, together with sound bags where- 
over they could be obtained. 

It is much to be desired* and it is expected, that the Btat rift- will 
very shortly resume the more important work originally assigned to 
her on the southern eou-sta of Austin ] ia. 

To sum up the actual results of the labours of the Hydrographic 
Department, on shorn and afloat, it may be stated that sixty-three 
new charts, including portions of almost every port of tho globe, 
hnvo been published during the year 1865 . Among them a chart 
of tiro southern hemisphere on the Polar injection, illustrative of 
the ice-draft during the diflerent seasonsj and showing to what 
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extent llio great circle or composite routes between tho Cape of Good 
Hope, An^tnlij), and Cape Horn, may be ventured on with safety. 
This chart has been carefully compiled from the obeerratiomt of all 
the Antarctic navigators *mco the time of Cook; and, from iho 
vi Jo able pipers on icebergs in the Sontliem Ocean by Mr, lawHiti, 
a#f well an dooumtnts from the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Tirade, additions and correction* Imve likewise been made 
to 1200 original pinto*. The number of chart* printed law been 
1 (19,000. A new bn>k of Sailing Directions has been published for 
the west const of Hradoatan, and new edition* have been brought 
out of the West India Dilot, Part 2; South American Pilot, Part 2 ; 
Eaat Coast of Africa; and the 1 eland id Jersey ; together with the 
annual tid^ tables, lighthouse books, pamphlet*, hydrographical 
notice*, Ac. 

It is gratifying to add to this brief sketch of the labour® of 
our Naval Surveyors, that many useful contributions have been 
received during the past year frotn officer* engaged in the 
regular branch of the naval service; and especially from the 
squadron under Admiral Sir James IIupo, g.clb., in North America 
and tho Meat Indies; and it is duo to Captain Hamilton of iho 
Sphi>tx t Mr. Dmtli an , Master of tho AdmirnPa flag-ship, Mt* Cavanaugh, 
Master of tho CortW+u, and Air, Dixon, of tho Eovno, to remark that 
they stand prominently forward among tho many who have shown 
uu interest in geographical research. Commander St. John of tho 
Opossum, while engaged in seeking out the haunts of the t bineso 
pirate*, lias never emitted an opportunity of turning his talent i<>v 
hydrography to g-yod acoorat: mid wu are indebted to him fur the 
greater part of tho knowledge we pt,«sc«s of the shores of the great 
Inland of Hainan, in the Gulf of Toughing, :im well as many others 
of the Itfjbts frequented parts of the oaast of Chinn, 

To Air, Tilley, .Master K.x i+ in command of Bishop Patterson'ei 
ffliisionary yacht the Suit hem Cronf, wo are also much indebted fur 
valuable remarks, as well an planet of many of the islands in the 
little-visited portion of tho South-West Pacific. 

It wilt have been noticed that the /myfy, Commander Wilkinson, 
has been withdrawn from tho Mediterranean, and that the Stta/fa#, 
Air, Wilds, ifl eu her way to England from China; it is by no 
means, however, in couteuiplation to reduce during tho ensuing year 
the force engaged in surveying operations. In China, the t urea, 
Japan, and among the island# of the Eastern Archipelago, then? 
exists, and will exist for a lung time to come* a wide Held fur gee- 
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graphical and hydrographical research; and it is proposed to replace 
the &caU<»c by another vessel specially prepared for this service. 

It is also the intention of the Admiralty to send a vessel to re¬ 
survey the Strait of Magellan, and to examine those remarkable 
inland channels which, extending nearly 400 miles along the 
western side of South America, enablo largo steamers to enter the 
Pacific in a comparatively low latitudo and tranquil sea, and thus 
avoid the boisterous region of Capo Horn, with its storms and ice¬ 
bergs. Geographers will not fail to renu mber that Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego have been the scene of the labours of some of our 
most eminent explorers and surveyors, but natural causes produco 
changes more or lera affecting navigation on most coasts, and tho 
requirements of the seaman keep pace w ith tho march of time. 

Moreover, the rapid strides which science and art have made 
writhin the last quarter of a century demand that the improved 
means and appliances which they have placed within our reach 
should bo turned to account for the improvement of navigation, 
and tho consequent advancement of commercial enterprise and 
prosperity. 


Mkteoroixwt. 1 invite writh much satisfaction your attention to 
the Report of a Committee appointed to consider certain questions 
reliting to the Meteorological Department of the Hoard of Trade, 
which 1 consider to be one of the most valuable documents ever 
laid before Parliament and the public in the form of a Blue Hook, 
whilst it must be peculiarly interesting to all geographers. Upon 
the lamented death of Admiral Fitzroy a correspondence took plico 
lftween the Heard of Trade and the Royal Society respecting the 
future conduct of the Meteorological Department; and a Committee, 
formed in consequence, and consisting of our associate Mr. Francis 
Gal ton. Commander Evans, n.x.. and Mr. T. H. Farrer, have prepared 
a clear account of tho best measures to be taken to procure meteoro¬ 
logical statistic* of the ocean, or as respects weather telecianhv in 
or affecting the British Isle*. b 1 * ’ 

In the numerous observations made at sea, and collected first by 
Maury, in 1852, and in the suggestion during the mmo year by Sir 
John Burgovno, to establish meteorological stations on land we 
mark the nse of a now branch of meteorological statistical Through 
the uuWqucnt co-operation of the Koyol Society end its Indent 
General baluno, to, well a* by tho recommendation of a Congrotut 
bold at Brussolit, tlua »ystent waa brought into oporation under 
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the Board of Trade with Admiral Fitzroj at its bead* 'That 
eminent man commenced by canying out tJ±o wishes of the Bojol 
Society, but in ike sequel was overpowered by the enormous aoou- 
mnlation of materials collected at hja 11 trough tlio united efforts of 
the naval and mercantile marine of Britain, and the registering of all 
those data was abandoned- The Committee urgently recommend the 
resumption of the registering of oil tho meteorological obeorvatiuiej 
ron do at sea, and describe the best methods to be followed in 
extracting dtatcmtiiM. 

It further appears that much remains to be done in completing 
the desiderata pointed out by tho Royal Society relating to bnTometrio 
preecnm, apfloui vapour, temperature of the atmosphere and surface 
of the sect, temperature, directi' m, and velocity of ocean currents, 
und limits of the trade winds and monsoons. Good practical sng- 
g^tions are offered in relation to the works now in progress or 
to be executed, and as to the method of tabulating and publishing tho 
results of meteorological and other observations useful to navigation. 

After giving a, sketch of the history of the foretelling of storms 
by means of telegraphing the Htuto of the weather at great distances, 
us practised so sncco&tfuily to a great extent by Admiral bit/-ruy ill 
this country and in foreign countries liy Le Vorrior, Hove and ot hers, 
and after pointing out tho great difference between the power of fore¬ 
telling great Occam mini stomas and tbo uncertain des of daily fore* 
casts, the Committee use these words:—*■ Tbo practice of issuing 
daily official notices of the weather, the truth of which in warranted 
neit her by science nor by experience, is inconsistent with tlie posit ion 
and functions of a Government lV|Mrtmout P und must be pre¬ 
judicial to the advancement of true science-" 

On the. other hand, they advocate the continuation of the pub¬ 
lication of telegraphic reports and remarks, and the issuing of 
storm warnings. Keapeeting tbo latter it is believed that, bo far as 
they indicate the forte of the wind, they are sufficiently correct to bo 
of some value; but that, so far ns they indicate the directum as 
combined with the finee of wind, they an? not sufficiently correct to 
be of real value. It is ant Imputed, however, that mom a ecu rate 
observation and more careful use of tho materials already on baud 
may, at some future time, lead to a more successful result in these 
popular warnings. 

Adopting tbo recmnimendjition of the President and Council of tbo 
Royal Society, that stations shall be established for self-recording 
observations, and after a minute and detailed analysis of alt the 
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means to be employed and the expenses to be incurred, the Report con¬ 
cludes in these words which have much gratitied mo. ** If a more 
scientific method should hereafter succeed in placing the practice of 
foretelling weather on a clear and certain basis, it will not bo 
forgotten that it wns Admiral Fitzroy who gave tho first impulse to 
this branch of inquiry, who induced men of science and tho public 
to take interest in it, and who sacrificed his life to tho canse/’ 

In regard to the brooder subject of weather-changes in all parts of 
the world, I cannot do better than extract one of tho final passages 
of this able Report, as being of great interest to geographers. 

** Considering (say tho reporters) tho wide extension of civilisa¬ 
tion and of British colonization and influence, it seems only reason¬ 
able that wo should possess somo regular record of tho brood pecu¬ 
liarities of all the groat weather-ebangos that affect the globe. A 
knowledge of tho various regions of exceptional drought, of wet, 
of heat or of cold, of tho deflection of normal currents of air or of 
the sea, of the variation of tho limits of the polar ice, and other phe¬ 
nomena is required ; and for this purpose much more of course will 
bo needed that either tho ocean statistics or the weather-changes in 
and noar tho British Isles, which form tho special subjects of our 
recommendation.Me look forward, however, to the esta¬ 

blishment, at no distant period, of a regular rocord of tho weather- 
changes over the greater portion of the globe, through international 
effort, and especially by means of tho observations of British subjects 
on shore and afloat” • 


N ftw Publications. —The now publications of a geographical nature 
which have appeared daring the year in this and in other countries, 
are, as in previous years, too numerous for mo to protend to pass 
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them all in review, however briefly. The ‘ Mittheilnngen' of our 
honorary associate Dr. Petermann has appeared during tho last 
twelve months with its usual regularity, aud has contained, besides 
a number of original memoirs and illustrative maps, a resume, from 
time to time, of current geographical literature. This repertory of 
valuable information must necessarily be consulted by all who moke 
geography their study. 

With regard to other works published on the Continent, 1 shall 
presently make mention of M. l’authier's edition of‘Marco Polo,’ 
one of the most important books of the year. Another work of much 
interest, re biting to Asia, has appeared from the pen of Dr. Bastion, 
entitled * Dio Viilker des Ostliehen Asien in Studien und Reison,’ 
the result of fivo years’ researches in Eastern Asia. Dr. Bastian 
is known to us as having contributed a memoir to tho lost volume 
of our Journal, on the ruined cities and buildings of Cambodia, and 
has devoted himself with great ardour and conscientiousness to 
this line of research. The work hero mentioned is to extend to fivo 
volumes, two of which have now been publitdied. 

In our own oountry, the appearance of several books of travel and 
geographical works, richly illustrated in chromo-lithography, seems 
to me to bo well worthy of notice, as I have often had occasion to 
express my regrot that valuable series of drawings sent home by 
travellers shonld remain unavailable, owing to the cost and diffi¬ 
culties of publication. Amongst this chiss of works issued during 
tho past year by Messrs. Day and Son, is a volume on Madagascar, 
by our associate Lieutenant Oliver, containing many coloured illus¬ 
trations, which convoy a vivid idea of the scenery and pcoplo of this 
interesting island. Baines' Views of the Victoria Falls have also been 
published, and tho same firm have now in preparation a fine series 
of views on the Niger by Mr. Valentino Robins, which woro exhi¬ 
bited lately at one of our meetings, and Gally's magnificent 
sketches of mountain and glacier scenery in New Zealand, sent to this 
Society by Dr. Ilaast, and commented upon in my Address of 18(54. 

During tho year two parts of tho new* edition of Fullarton’s 
* Imperial Gazeteer of England and Wales ’ have appeared ; a work 
containing many plans of cities and towns, ns well as numerous 
excellent maps, which must render it of the highest utility. A 
supplement to *Blackie’s Imperial Gazeteer’ has also been lately 
published. 

Lastly, amongst tho works which have appeared in our own 
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country, I must mention the volume of 4 Sailing Directions for the 
Indian Ocean/ from tlio pen of the accomplished geographer Mr. 
A. G. Findlay ; a work in which is stored an immense amount of 
hydrographical and geographical information, and a worthy con¬ 
tinuation of the scries of books of a similar nature which the author 
has published. 

Marco Polo and 3ftdiaval Traveller* to China. — Whilst our associate 
Colonel \ ule has been occupied during the last year in producing a 
work on mediaeval travels to China, for publication by the Ilukluyt 
Society, an abstract of which has been recently sent to us for reading 
before our own body, M. Pauthier, the well-known Oriental and 
Chinese scholar, has brought out in Paris a work which must bo 
highly interesting to all comparative geographers, under tho title of 
4 Le Livro do Marco Polo.’ • By publishing for tho first timo tho 
original manuscripts in the old French of tho 13th century, which 
have long lain in the National Library of Paris, and which wore 
dictated by the great traveller in his prison at Genoa to his secre¬ 
tary Rusticiano di Pisa, M. Pauthier lias dono much to establish tho 
fidelity of the narrative. Whilst tho man of letters -wall luxuriate 
among the copious illustrations of the subject, whether in notes and 
commentaries, or in tho references to a multitude of authors, who, 
besides our gifted countryman W. Marsden, haVo written upon 
Marco Polo, os well as in tho supplemental historical chapters 
attached to this work, it is to tho map especially of M. Pauthier that 
I would direct your attention. This map has great merit, both from 
its dear definition of the main physical features of tho vast regions 
travelled over by tho Commissary and Knvoy of tho great Mongolian 
Emperor Khubilai Khan, and also from having tho names of tho 
countries and places which were in use at that period, inserted in 
red letters, alongside of their present names os given in ordinary 
type. One of the main points of M. Pauthier is to show that tho 
most reliable version of tho travels of Marco Polo is that which was 
written in tho French of tho 13th century, then tiro language of 
chivalry and poetry, and which was corrected by the traveller him¬ 
self. For, if the narrative was first given in tho Venetian dialect, 
the Italian versions wero, it is thought, taken from tho old French 
manuscripts which in that ago passed through tho courts of Franco 
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and England, in which tho romances of this very Rusticiano di Pisa 
were in vogue. 

Leaving this critical question to be settled by scholars, wo os 
geographers must hail with satisfaction this accession to tho illus¬ 
trations of the travels of Marco Polo, the Paladin of explorers, who 
not only first broke through the clouds of ignorance of the middle 
ages respecting the various countries of tho earth, and prepared the 
way for tho discoveries of Columbus and Vasco do Gama, but who 
also brought from China tho first types of printers. What then 
would havo been tho admiration excited if in tho lifetime of the 
illustrious Venetian, instead of having his story’ recited from scarce 
manuscripts, it had then, or shortly after, boon circulated through 
Europe with the types of a Gutenberg and a Caxton. 

Lot ns therefore applaud tho words of M. Wulckcnaer, quotod by 
M. Pauthior, who has said that of the three men who in tho grandeur 
of their discoveries have most contributed to tho progress of 
geography or a knowledge of tho globe, tho modest namo of the 
\ enetian traveller may well bo placed in tho sarno line as that 
of Alexander tho Great and Christopher Columbus.* 

Eubope .—Eruption near Santorino .—Our attention has recently been 
awakened to ouo of those sudden outbursts of volcanic matter 
which in tho most aucicut historical times havo actually produced 
certain islands in tho JEgean Sea, tho largcstof which is Santorino, 
or tho ancient Thera. That island and tho adjacent isles of Therusia 
and Aspronisi aro simply segments of tho former rim—the now 
broken edgo—of one stupendous volcano, tho crater of which is six 
to sovon miles in diameter, and lias been forages a deep sea-bottom. 
From tiino to time a central portion of this vast crater has been 
subjected to renewals of this volcanic activity, and of these this 
Society was furnished sixteen years ago with abundant proofs in the 
able account given by Lieutenant Leycester, B.N., as published in 
the 20th volumo of our Journal.f Referring back to Pliny, Strabo, 
and others, for tho accounts of the earlier eruptions and subsidences. 


* I matt not omit to mention tint a most valuable article on If. Pkuthier's work 
has juvt appeared in the French 'Journal Asintkpie’ (for April— Mar. 18S6), from the 
pen ot' M. hliauikuf, a man who is admirably qualified to illustrate the root** of Man» 
Polo in Persia and tlie western part of Ontial Asia. The article b of some length, 
and written with peculiar cleanx-ss and force. This learned Orientalist seems to me to 
hare denrly established the site of all the localities risited by Marco Polo in these countries, 
and to h»Te thus contiibnted to reinore our ignorance of tlie stole of Persia and Central 
Asia in the thirteenth century. 

f See also a full account of the phenomena In I.yelf s ' Principles of Geology,' 9th edition, 
pp. 441 ft i eq. 
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he acquaints na that the tract r&mained in a state of qniescenco for 
tifnviirds of seven, centuries, wtien the "volcanic forces beta mo Again 
active in I457 f and were rownd in 1573 anti 1650* After this 
last date ail was tranquil in and around Smntorino for fifty yearn : 
its vineyards were once more prolific, and ihe older inhabitants 
only could recollect tho terrestrial revolution, when in the year 
1707 the little island of Xeo Raiment, to the west of ikmtorino, and 
lying between the Pol ego and Mikro Knimcnis of former eruptions/ 
arose from the *&a to the height of about 250 feet, and having tlio 
circfunference of about a mile. At that Lime the surface Has more 
or less disturbed at and around this spot for hex years, and the 
action terminated in I7l£ only. The dark-colourvd insular rocks 
of the Raiments or Btirut If lauds, liras formed, proved an inesti¬ 
mable advantage to tho natives, in affording &afe porta inside the 
grand old enter of Santorino, 

It is just nt this locality that tho recent changes have occurred 
by which one nowlv-olovalcd mass of rock, composed of scorn® 
and lava, has been added to tho island of Xeo KnEmoni, which 
has partly subsided, whilst another small island lias been formed. 
Geologists might certainly have well speculated on tho renewal at 
any time m this locality of such a phenomenon as that which has 
excited ho much attention, not merely by looking back to historical 
records, but h imply by tho knowledge wo have Jung had that the 
sea-bottom on thin particular spot, tho l*ay of E xhal ations, where the 
last changed have taken place, ha* been for many years affected by 
the cmisHton of mineral springs containing sulphuric acid gases, 
which, oozing out in el natural harbour, ihu tides of which wore 
formed by erupted masses, have rendered this anchoring-ground a 
bath in which tho foul copper bottoms of ships have been in a short 
time cleansed of their impurities. 

Tho antiquary will find in tho account of Lieut. Leyofcstnr the 
description of the various temples and monuments of Greek art 
which were mutilated and destroyed by the former changes of 
the land,arising from eruptions and their concomitant earthquakes; 
but the chief point to which I wish to direct your notice is that 
the oldest eruption which has ever occurred on the site of this 
occasional vent of volcanic activity was on an infinitely grander and 
mum colossal scale than any which have succeeded to it, and also 

* Tlw Hirst of itirte rtW in lh£ )car 197 before Christ, I he tetond in *.p, I5T,1, 
n;n] ibis has still the rt-tqaim of no eld crater, AimlluT Uluid npp^ued ob thtf 
iiUrtb-tn-l c<uit of 5uo in I65 l>, but Mwu dtsaEipr-:ir«l, 
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that each succeeding outbreak in tkiscmtcr has been mil d or than its 
predecessors. These foots sustain n view which, m an eld geologist, 
1 haw ]eng entertained, namely, that the subterranean forces which 
anciently affected the surface And changed the outlines of the earth 
we™ of a more intense nature lhan those which now prevail. This 
vie w ia countenanced in the region of extinct, volcanoes of Asia Minor, 
and in the grand primeval outflows of Etna or the former activity of 
' 1 enviu* when its showers of pumice and ashes destroyed Pompeii. 
B J compiling these with all subsequent outbursts of these several 
volcanoes, to way nothing of the volcanoes of Auvergne and the 
Rhine, which have been quiescent during the whole historic era, 
we see how the activity along visible vents of eruption has suc¬ 
cessively diminished. 

1 ho special interest, therefore, connected with the appearance 
of these new islets in the -Egean, is that they are miniature and 
fcehlo evolutions of the forces which were employed on a gigantic 
tjcjilo irk those an e ohidone periods when submarine deposits wore 
raid'd into continents and vast tracts of hind were submerged, 
in sumo cases by gradual operations working during countless long 
periods, in others, as I believe, by sudden and spasmodic elevations 
and subsidences. Thp geographer, antiquary, and geologist are all 
equally interested in studying those changes ef thy earth’s outline; 
and hence it is that suck a truly clan-do work as Hurt of our nsso- 
ciale CapL Spratt on Crete, or tho memoir on Santorimj hy Lieut. 
Ley cos tor,* to which I have referred you, must be so highly prized 
by every one who k embarked in such studies. 

In addition to the accounts of the last eruption in the zEgean Sea, 
as forwar^d to by the Earl of Clarendon, including the despatches 
of the Hon. R TT, Erskiue, H*M. Minister at Athens, the description 
aEiil drawings of if. Schmidt, a despatch of our associate Captain 
Brine, fcw., and othcrv, tbo letter of M. Fouqufi to tho Eparoh of 
San tori no. which was last received, is tho most important to us ns 
men of science. Sent thither by tho French Academy of Science!*, 
and accompanied by a member of that body, my old associate E do 
1 emonil, 31. FL.uqu4 h is eon finned the view which 1 had already 
taken regarding the comparative feebleness of this eruption, instead 


r.JCUt. Lmvecsler Vrotd hi* A,Mi whim cyrTJtip nnrier oipr accamtfijbec] 
WtKmte, tluL khujJ &»tbJ farrier Cipt. Grave*, of fUtol uri [he 

tu "lustplii* iliL- piper is by Lieut Maxell of that v*WrI. The wibjtet at ib c 
recL-nt triijitnm lias tally ili&cnuecl bj iV French awE Praam*! ci-ojmi- 

phtr^, «Mt. dnnfetli-**, the fuEl n-pon of M.Fodcjd^ wlum published by ihr AuimT 
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of being a cause of dread and fear to the inhabitant*, this escape of the 
pent-up steam and sulphureous gases, through two small orifices and 
a fissuro which unites them is, he justly considers, a safety-valve of 
great advantage to Santorino; and that a proper equilibrium being 
thus established between the volcanic materials beneath the surface 
of the earth and the atmosphere, the earthqnalco shocks to which tho 
surrounding region is subject will be diminished. Following out 
the views of M. St. Claire Deville, M. Fouqu6 shows, that the inten¬ 
sity of volcanic eruptions is always to be measured by the nature 
of the materials and gases emitted; and judging from what he 
has collected at Neo Kaimoni, os corn pared with tho emissions of 
Etna and Vesuvius, ho places this recent event in tho ^Egean in 
the least active of his four phases of intensity of igneous action. 
Another important observation of M.M. Fouquc nnd De Vcrneuil, 
showing tho very local character of this eruption, is that it has pro¬ 
duced no change of level in the land of the adjacent islets of Mikro 
Kaimeni and Paleeo Kaimeni, nor even on the northern port of Neo 
Kaimeni itself.* 

It is right, however, to state, that in a despatch to tho Earl of 
Clarendon, Mr. Consul Lloyd, who diffors from some of tho views 
of M. Fouqui, informs us, on the distinct authority of the Com¬ 
mander of a Prussian surveying vessel, that tho channel between 
Neo Kaimeni and Falaeo Kaimeni, which formerly had a depth of 
more than 100 fathoms in the deepest part, has now only a depth 
of 50 fathoms; and Mr. Lloyd furthor suggests that os tho islo of 
Aphroessa is increasing, this depth will still more diminish near it, 
ns well ns in tho waters near tho Georgo Promontory. All tho 
phenomena have indeed been elaborately developed by a Greek 
Commission and Commander F&laska; whilst the best map repre¬ 
senting tiro recent changes has been published by Petcrmann. As 
it had been a matter of doubt among some geologists whether dames 
over issued from terrestrial volcanos, the well-ascertained fact of 
real scientific interest attached to the recent evolutions of Santorino 
is the proof they lxnvo afforded of tho undoubted presence of flames, 
whethor issuing from the crater or through tho cracks and fissures 
in the newly raided scorue. 

Switzerland. —Our excellent Corresponding Member Mr. J. M. 
Ziegler has this year sent mo his usual' report of tho progress of tho 
Swiss surveys, and with such fulness of interesting detail that it 

• A trmnilalion of this interesting letter of If. Fooqirf will be publi»h«d in the 
* Proceeding*.* 
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would well deserve more space than 1 can give it in thin Address. 
The great Federal topographical map was finished last year, and 
the Swiss Geodetical Commission is now taking an active port in 
tiro measurement of a meridional arc, entrusted to the International 
Geodetical Board by different Governments of the Continent. 
Another task of the Commission is the verification of heights, the 
determination of the elevation of the Pierre du Niton (Geneva), by 
successive levelling from Marseilles, having rendered it incumbent 
on their part to verify the difference of altitude betweeu the Pierre 
Niton and the Chasseral, or determinating height of the Swiss survey. 

The hypsometric*! map of Switzerland, compiled by .\L Ziegler, 
and published this year at Winterthur, is remarkablo for the clear 
way in which heights are represented by tints, and gives the latest 
and most accurate view of the geography of Switzerland. It is ac¬ 
companied by a treatise on tho hypsometry of the country and oro¬ 
graphy of the Alps, in which the author gives a comparison of the 
mean depressions of valleys and mean altitudes of mountain-ridges, 
and which should be consulted by all who are interested in the 
physical geography of this country so fertile in subjects of scientific 
interest.* 

£ptw i.—I cannot avoid allusion to a work published last year, 
under tho authority of tho Spanish Government, by Don Pedro 
Antonio de Mesa, giving a physical and hydrographical (recount of 
tho basin of tho Ebro. The author says that it is based on tho 
same principles as tho Memoir on tho Guadalquivir already pub¬ 
lished, and he commences his work by a geographical description 
of tho position and extont of the basin, being the most northern 
region of tho peninsula, and having a maximum breadth of 270 
kilometres, and a maximum length from Pena Labra to tho island 
of Buda of 520 kilometres. It contains twelvo out of the forty-seven 
provinces of Spam, with a superficies of 83,530 square kilometres. 
It is divided into three portions, upper, middle, and lower, and 
contains four great secondary basins, corresponding with its four 
principal affluents, viz. tho Jalon, the Aiagon, the GalMgo, and 
the St^gre, the throe latter of which descend from the Pvrenees. 

I am indebted alto to Profooor Paul Chair of Genera, another of our Honorary 
Corre. ponding Members, for krk further detail* regarding tho ad t a no** made toward* a 
more accurate knowledge of the physical geography of Switzerland and the neighbouring 
count™*, mom of which are of geological rather than of geographical interart. lie inform* 
me that M. Dauamr, in a contribution to the Helvetic Society of Naturalists, on the r«.t 
i PT t * rnt ol L«snUurdy, admit* that kdw of theae lako* were formerly 

united in one large baain, including the present lakes of Varese, Lugano, Orto, and I.ago 
Muggtore, dischaiging it* water through the south end of the lake of Oita, and the roller 
of the rirer Agegua. ' 
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In this elaborate wort the author duMlibflA, further, all Lhe 
affluent* of secondary and even third-rite importance, gives ft 
detailed account, accompanied by many cross sections, of the d li¬ 
ferent regions through which the river flows, and the various ways 
in which the water is utilised, concluding hy describing the great 
canal and irrigation works now projected, or in course of con- 
Etmetion, in the lower course or the Ebro. Other minor works and 
canals are carefully detailed, and the author endeavours to show 
the capacity of the diffeTent rivers, together with the beat means of 
applying the water supply to the various wants of tho province, and 
the proportion in which it slum Id be done. 

A^ia. —Iit* 4 archtt nj" Rhuaoh Gtogmjfhtrt ,—Through the kindness 
of M. F, Ostan Saeima, the Secretary of tho ImperitJ Geogra¬ 
phical Society, l learn that l’rince KraputkiftO made a journey in n 
mercantile caravan from Thuruhmlovietak * on thy river Argun 
(bje. ofXerchiii.sk), to the oily of Merghen, in (he province I kin n- 
taiang of Chinese Tartary* and thence to I'lagovoatchensk on tho 
Amur, This country wjls previously known only from hearsay and 
old Jesuit, maps, and the author brings to our knnwlcdgc the new 
and interesting fact that in these interior lands, and POO versts from 
the sea of Japan, there is a true volcanic tract, called X inn Klioldengh 
in which a volcano was in activity in the last century, and minutely 
described hy M. Waxsilicf, a celebrated Chinese scholar. Prince 
Krapolldne has gone far to settle the question by a survey of the 
country immediately muTtninding the point of eruption, as ho has 
there found ha-alts, lavas, Ac* lie was not, however, able to visit 
the old focus of eruption. 

On thn southern coast of Mandchnria, n region of which we have 
till lately Ihhjti very' ignorant, it appears from tho rciseaTchts of MJf. 
Bendeslehalf, Timroth, and Uolmersen, that a profitable fishery in 
arubo, gaud -eels, and sea-weed is carried on in the bay of Pwbiet; tlie 
sea-weed forming an article of food sent to G her in and themes to 
China proper. 

In bias tern Siberia the result of tho examination of tho river 
Vitim is looked to with great interest In Central Asia and along 
the new lino .if the Endian boundary M. Struve tins determined ten 
new astronomical points* among which are Tebemkend, Taschkend* 
Tohinaz, and the lore of 1 urkc&uii. Some of the corrections &r<i 
considerable; for Taschkeni i* moved 37' of latitude and 30' ot 
longitude to tho s.e, from the position assigned to it in tlie last 
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Biap of Central Asia, published by the Russian Topographical 
Depot. 

By recent intelligence from Russia, T learn that a Siberian expe¬ 
dition wius in progress on the 21st March last, under the management 
of M, Lopatina, to explore and report upon the physical geography 
uad productions of the region near the month of the Yenisei, whore 
that largo stream falls into the glacial ocean. Former travellers 
bad not, it appeared, advanced beyond 72 5 sc. lab, or to the isles of 
Broikowf hut it baa boon said that large quantities of cod and 
other fish exist still further north. At those intends, the river, 
having a width. of (K5 versts, its rocky bonks covered wilk soil, 
tiikoa a north-westerly direction, whilst the hills, which it quits, 
range to the north-east. In its course northwards from Turukhansk, 
the Yoniseai passes through those great and sterile fiats so common 
in Northern Siberia, and known as the Tumi ms of the native*; 
and finally, when it enters tire gkcisj oca, black rocks (sup¬ 
posed to be carboniferous) form its flanks. During the progress 
of this expedition the important discovery has boon made of entire 
ski.detuna of mammoths, whfwO tkin and hair have been preserved 
in frozen mud, like those of the specimen found many years ago 
near the mouth of the Lena, and long exhibited in the Museum at 
bt. Petersburg. It is further stated that the heads of ihcso extinct 
elephants were, for the most part, turned towards the south, us if 
tho animals hud been retreating southwards when caught cither 
by an inundation proceeding from the North Polar region, or by u 
change of climate duo to a wide elevation of land, their former 
pasture grounds being converted into the frozen soil in which the 
mammoth:* have been preserved to this day + If this account be sub¬ 
stantiated, it offers new r data for the reasoning of Geologists, who 
have hitherto bad great difficulty in accounting for the prodigions 
■quantElies of mammoth tn&ks or ivory found in the Liakow teles 
(New Siberia) in s. hit. 75° T aa well asin Kschschokz Bay, in Behring's 
Struiis, without inferring that thei»o remains had been transported 
fj'Utu lauds on the south and from the flacks of the Altai and Uml 
Mountains. But the preservation of many entire aniinuls ef this 
mzc in such high northern latitudes induces me to modify somewhat 
the views I formerly entertained,* and to suggest that all northern 
Siberia, which is now w glacial, was, during the rtge in which [he 
mammoth lived, a oerntincut covered with a vegetation adequate k 
support vast herds of these huge animals, even up to 7o° k. 1b t, 

* Sec ' Itnsiia ib Europe, and the Urol Mmntlbu,' rot, k p. *92, af JoJ, 
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This view is, indeed, sustained by the researches which have 
been made from north to south; for, when we travel south¬ 
wards, wo find the mammoth remains becoming much scarcer, 
and, instead of whole animals, we meet with their broken and dis¬ 
jointed bones only, as if they had been transported from the north. 
Tlaving satisfied myself by wide personal examination that other 
drifted materials, which proceeded from north to Bouth, cover large 
regions of European Russia, Prussia, and Northern Germany (in 
many places superposed by those great erratic blocks which were 
oonvoyed in forraor icebergs), and seeing in our own islands similar 
evidences, I now infer that the chief masses of such marine drift 
were deposited whilst a prodigious change of climate was being 
effected over tho northern hemisphere, largo portions of which, like 
Northern Siberia, antecedent to such perturbations, were tow lands 
indented by marine estuaries —whilst other countries, as Russia in 
Europe and Northern Germany, wore then entirely under tho sea. 
The simple fact alone of tho absence of all northern drift, or of any 
erratic blocks ovor all Siberia, is, indeed, in direct contrast to the 
state of the surface of Europoun Russia, Northern Germany, and 
the British Islands, and shows us, that when the great, and possibly 
sudden, change of climate occurred, by which the mammoths were 
destroyed and entombed in situ. Northern Siberia was largely inha¬ 
bited by those animals.* 

As respects Central Asia, I may state that, at a lute monthly 
meeting of tho Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, a 
remarkable memoir was rend by Colonel Heinz, relating to tho 
Mahometan people of Western China, called Dungans (Dotingans 
in French), who are in actual revolt against the governing or 
Mandchn Imperial dynasty. 

With tho exception of the inhabitants of Chinese Turkestnn, these 
Dungans, constituting, according to this author, a population of 
thirty millions, occupy in great numbers the provinces of Knn-si, 
Chem-si, Szechuan, and Yunnan and tracts north of tho Thian Chan 
Mountains. From a residence, during the year 1865, among tho 
Kirghis on tho Russian frontier, Colonel Heinz obtained much 
curious information respecting these people and the origin of their 
quarrel with tho Mandchu Turtara in tho town of Si-ngang-fu. 
He is of opinion that tho insurrection is too wide-spread and deeply 
rooted to be put down by the present feeble Government of China. 

• Sec Lyell, • Principle* of Geology,’ with citation* from Paila*, Wraacell. 
Baer, and Middendnrf, pp. 79 to 86. ^ 
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Tn tho discussion which followed the reading of this paper, diETor- 
onccfl of opinion wore expressed us to lbs real number of Miiho 
roetane inhabiting China,—no one, however, placing it below twenty 
millions ; whilst, on the whole T it seemed apparent thnl n religions 
element was at the bottom of an insurrection which has spread from 
the interior province of Cbem-si or Shem-si towards the llusdan 
frontier. 

Considering the apathy of tho Chinese Btidilbist, anti how a 
spnriotis mid debased imitation of Christianity was rapidly propa¬ 
gated by the fanatical Taipings in other proYinccs T who cun my 
I hat, if powerful lenders nliould arise, Itdamlsm may not soon over¬ 
spread a wide area of the Chinese Empire f 

Region of Cnifnaf iiji, ktwsMrt the Iiuss/an /'rentiers aod British India, 
—At onr last anniversary* when I treated of the now frontier of 
Russia. along tho Lhaiuit of Kilobaud, I directed your notice to 
tho extensive and lofty region which lay between that line and 
Caahmir, the north-western advanced postof British Indian Recently 
our attention has been called to a large portion of this almost un¬ 
known territory, in the great intermediate ocean of sterile moun- 
Inins bearing the general name of M Pamir/' an account of which 
was given to tho Imperial Geographical Society of Russia by M, 
Yeaiukof, founded on a mnnusoript narrative of travels which was 
lodged in tho Topcigraphicnl archives of St. Petersburg in tho year 
1806 , 

After M. Yeniukora memoirs were translated, for OUT Society, 
from Banian into English, the (potations in them from tho MS» 
narrative were foitnd to contain go many anomalous; and inexplicable 
statements, ns well as mistakes of names, sfcc,, that two of onr lie^t 
Oriental scholars. Lord Stmngford and Sir IL Eawlinson, were 
i rid need to think that the Kn.^ian Government of that period had 
been imposed upon, and had purchased a made-up document not 
founded on true observations, Sir II. H&wliiibuu, indeed, gave ns an 
elaborate criticism, npon this narrative, purported to be written by 

Herr Ludwig von-, an unknown German, who it was 

mid, when employed by tho India Company, went into the tulde- 
land of Pamir to purchase horses for ihe cavalry, accompanied by 
repays and a Lieutenant Harvey, Since this sterile country, us far as 
is known, contain* small horses or mere ponies only, wholly unfitted 
for the use of cavalry, and os no re coni could be found of any such 
officer on Lieutenant llurvey, it was very natural that Sir 11, liaw- 
linsou, who had taken great pains to inquire into the facts, ia the 
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desire to the tmi.li, thould iiave been led to throw serious 

doubts upon the narrative* * * * On writing to hit fnet id M. Khanikof. the 
Moomplkhod Russian geographer, w ho has explored and described 
largo [wriioEs of Fenia and Central Asm, and who, twu jgsn and 
a half ago, wrote to tno about this very Pamir knd, I received from 

hiiii an explanation, of which the following is the substance*:_ 

SI. Kiumikof admit* that cork in inaccuracies in the narrative of the 
nameless German may Lave justified the doubts of Sir H* RawHu- 
ton; but adds that in order to form a correct judgment onr geo- 
grapher* must wait until they examine the original documents* 
lor, besides the narrative, there aro maps which, considering the 
period of their execution, are to very good an to have convinced 
the Russian geographers tiuit they were laid down upon the spot, 
ami after good astronomical observations, Now, thoro topographic! 
works have never been seen out of the archives of St, Petersburg, 
and they constitute by far the moat important part of the subject 
The imperfect narrative must have been computed (M. K bans kef 
thinks) long after the surrey wu made, and by the person who 
brought the maps for sale to the Russian capita! in the vear tSOtf ; it 
being farther believed that the survey w,i> made during the last 
twenty years of the last century, several stibstantiul reasons for which 
are signed. In. showing that there m a mixture of truth with a 
good deal of inaccuracy (indeed Sir IL Bawluman also had ekted 
as much), M. Khanikof relies mainly on the authenticity of the map, 
and seeing its close approximation to accuracy in those conter¬ 
minous tracts v? hero observation* have already been made, particu- 
krly along ih« nmme of the Syr Daria or Jujoirtes, lie k of opinion 
that the survey roust have been faithfully made in the vety region 
it illuHtmtos. 

Whether or not ibis explanation of 11. Khan ikof will prove satis¬ 
factory to out 1 named critics, 1 cannot but hope that we shall ere 
long obtain copies of the maps, which are, after all, the materials to 
intercut us much more than the defective narrative. 

Among the numerous desiderata which remain to lie worked out 
by gengraphere—a long array of which I mentioned in the Address 
of last year—the great table-land of Pamir, a* well as vast adjacent 
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tract a of wild conn tries, still remain to be- surveyed by topographers. 
For although Lieutenant Wood visited the source of the Oxus, and 
several other* of our countrymen have explored adjacent tracts, 
fetill (lie old map in the pjssessKin of the Russians* os described by 
MM. Khsnikof and Vemukof, most bo viewed as a curiuiiH docu¬ 
ment In the mean time I have only to hope that in the -sequel 
Britihh and Russian explore ru may meet in tlna hitherto unknown 
terriiory to dotonnina iia exact physical feature*. Even granting 
that the map of the nameless German j* found to be truthful in its 
broad outlines, the instruments used by geographers in the last 
century worn comparatively defective. The valleys and uplands 
of Badakhshan and Pamir, lying to tho north of tho lofty Hindoo 
Kunh, wiU therefore I trust* rnmafn for ages to come the neutral 
ground between British India and Russia* in which tlio geographer* 
of both countries may meet to promote the science which they 
cultivate, and much of the advancement of which in Central Asia 
is already duo to the labours, of our Northern allies, 

Of another part of this wild region, concerning which wo have 
heard little sim-e a portion of i: was described by tho brothers Schhi- 
gintweit, wo had an interesting account at our hist meeting in tlio 
pi|HJr communicated by our medallist Captain Montgomerie. This 
is the country extending northwards from the Karakorum Vam to 
the city of Yarkand, in Chinese Turkestan, and through which flow s 
the river Karagnah as it descends from the W estern Himalayas, 
lliis tract was explore-d and surveyed in 1663-4 by a native 
Moonsheo, engaged by the Indian Government, furnished with 
proper instrument*, and duly instructed by Captain Montgomerie, 
who was then directing the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 
Cashmir, Laduk, and the surrounding countries. Residing for some 
montbs at Yarkand, this envoy made many astronomical oteerva- 
tions which determined the position of the city to be 20 r s* lari 
and 7 7 3 LH) J 1 L long.; thus showing certain differences between Ids 
rwjsilti and the estimates of the French Jesuits on the one hand, 
and of the Schlagintwcits on the other. The altitude of Yarkand 
w as ascertained to be about 4000 feet above tlio sea level, and the 
climate in winter to be so severe, that the tiiormometcr, early in 
January, sank nearly to zero. Wo also learn from this native 
traveller (who unfortunately died on his return just after be 
crossed the mountains into country under British prelection) 
that the precious stone called jade (the Nephrite of miner¬ 
alogists) occurs in some quantity on the banks of the Karagask. 
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Now, u this mineral in also found in Unit part of Kj is tern Silierm 
watered by a great affluent of the Amur, whence the large block of 
it in the British Museum wan brought by M. Alibert, we know that 
thid stone, so prized in China, occurs at intowals through a wide 
space of Central Asia. 

On tliiti occasion Captain Montgomerie gave ns a vivid picture of 
the grandeur of these mountain ranges, to large a portion of which 
has now been, accurately laid down by tho Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. The journey of the Mooushce has enabled him to ascertain 
that from Jummeo, nr any point in the Punjab at the foot of the 
Himalayas, ii taken a man, assisted by a pony, surty*sii days to 
cross the mountains, and during that period the road lie* for twenty* 
five days over country never lower than 15,000 feet, and for forty- 
five days never below 9000 feet above tbo m*-1oycL Tho elevated 
muges luuy the refora be said to ha at. leant 400 miles across* at their 
smallest, breadth. Ihiring tho years which tbo Survey lias been 
directed in these regions by Onpt. Montgomerie, ho has in funned us 
that tbo whole of tlio Karakorum and Mnstukh range has boon 
defined, forming th o boundary between Little Thibet and Turkestan , 
and that the altitude of the peaks for 4 A0 miles van os from 21,000 
to 28,:>Ci0 fcot t a very much higher range than that of tho Himalayas 
to tho south of Lftdak and Little Thibet, 

The description given l>y Ca.pt. Montgomerie of the appalling 
difficulties overcome by the surveyors under his direction, when 
they explored this lofty chain, made a profound impression on all 
who heard hiiu, and we have on 1 v to hope that our Medallist and 
his gifted associate Cupt, God win-Austen will ere long make known 
to us the tmo physical geography of the vast region which lies 
between the sources of tho Indus and those of the Brahmaputra, 

Before wo quit the consideration "f these lofty moan Mini in Asia, 
1 munt partioukuly advert to the lost tiuralicr published of the 
splendidly illustrated fasciculi in folio, prepared by the brothers 
Hermann and Robert you Scblsgintwcit. Besides the meteorological 
data communicated both in thy letter-press ntid in instructive tables 
and diagrams, tlie sketches, printed in oil-colours, are most striking 
and effective; particularly those which represent the great snowy 
chain of the Kuen Lun in tho distance, front Sum gal in Turkestan, 
and tho Salt Lakes of Tsomoriri and Tsomognahiri m Western 
Thibet. 

Greta r Trigonomti-knl and Tipngrapfikal Surety of India, *—The groat 

* Abridged from a iin-iDorwuliim by Cototiel TbuilLitr, 
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tri angulation «jf Hindustan has extended now over at least thr&e- 
foutllut of the entire area of that country, fixing the true positions 
of all the chief cities, towns, and places of inijiortance, One of the 
blanks to be filled up is in Eastern Bengal nntl Assam, comprising 
the whole of the lower provinces east of the meridian of Calcutta, 
The extension of the great longitudinal Juries of triangles from 
Eurrachue in Sindh to Calcutta, is now being carried eastward*along 
the parallel of 28° s. lat. to the extremity of the British frontier, 
to tie another meridional serieft progressing sentilwards from the 
Cossv ah mountains, i n about thi h. long., down the front ier towards 
Arrocan and Rangoon; and the point of junction has been effected 
jiutt below the British elation of Tipperah or (.Vtuilliih. This quad¬ 
rilateral, which embraces all Bengal Proper east of the meridian of 
Calcutta (with the exception of a portion of the Brahmaputra River 
AJid Upper Assam, which will ho separately provided for), will 
require an intermediate series of princqsil triangles to fix the city 
of Dacca.and other places of importance in Eastern Bengal on the 
meridian of JHF K. long. 

The northern longitudinal series, from the SomUthoda or Darjee¬ 
ling Flams base, up the valley of the Brahmaputra River, is com¬ 
pleted as far as Gow batty in Assam, and it will hereafter be 
continued in a north-easterly direction to the extreme limits of the 
British frontier on the borders of Thibet and Birnnah. 

The remaining work to he done by the trigonometrical operations 
lies in Central and Southern India, and on the Coromandel coast, 
below the parallel of 23* s« Ink A principal series has long been 
In progress along the const from Calcutta towards Mail™, w hich 
place it has nearly reached. Another base of verification has lately 
been measured at Viragapatam. 

Between the coast and the great arc series, on 76' e. long., a large 
tract of difficult and hut little know n country has to be taken np. 
This large ellipsoidal figure, comprising Beror, Gondwana, the 
Jurigle-Mehals, Sirgoojah, Sumbhulpoor, ihc Ehorul country, Goom- 
Bur, A"C. t perhaps some of ihe most unhealthy parts of 1ml ui, is now 
being provided for by meridional series of principal triangnlaiion, 
extending southwards from the great longitudinal see lion, on the 
meridians of gQ'\ 82 3 , ami S-U E. long, Tbc*e will Iso tied by 
another cross longitudinal section from the Vuzagnpataoi base to the 
Bader base, on the parallel of 18® x. lat,, and so across the peninsula 
to Bombay, in the vicinity of which another base will have to be 
measured, and which will complete two moiji grand quadrilaterals 
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(verified by six bases*) of about equal areas to the northern 

ones. 0 

The whole of the southern poninsnla below the parallel of 1 ft 
has been covered by a network of triangulation, perforated many 
years ago, with lew pretension to the scientific accuracy of the later 
operations, and with inferior instruments. To perfect the great 
work according to the system of modem refinement pursued for 
some years past, the Coromandel coast principal series will have to 
bo prolonged from Madras to Cnpe Comorin and Ceylon, with a 
cross section from Madras to Bangalore and Mangalore, in 13° x. lat., 
and a fresh series on the meridian of Mangalore, in 75° E. long. 
This will divide the southern peninsula into four remaining smaller 
quadrilaterals, which will be checked by additional base-lines, to 
be laid down at Bangalore, at Capo Comorin, and at Mangalore on 
the western const. An independent baso will likewise have to be 
measured at Rangoon, to chock the very long meridional series which 
will connect Pegu and the Tenasserim provinces on tho eastern 
coast with eastern Bengal. A chart of all the existing and proposed 
triangulation lias been deposited in the library of the Society. 

On tho rigorous basis of triangulation adopted, which is carried 
out with the largest instruments and all the refinement duo to 
good cm cal operations of the first order, the topography of an enor¬ 
mous area has already been laid down. I hose portions of India 
which are exclusively British possessions, and fall within tho 
regular assessment of the land revenue, are delineated on the 4-inch 
scale. Thi* is reduced and published on tho 1-inch scale, and fur¬ 
ther reduced for incorporation into tho General Atlas of India, 
published in England on copper on tho f inch scale. Tho native 
independent, or tributary states or possessions, are surveyed on the 
1-inch scale only, the standard scalo for all general maps, and which 
is sufficient for military or government purposes, and whore no 
revenue is derived from the land. 

Assam, Upper and Lower, now growing into great commercial 
importance, remains to be taken up, and will be immediately entered 
ujH>n, with the view to a regular settlement of tho country, and the 
definition of the numerous tea plantations and grants of waste lands 
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made under the fee simple rules. The territory recently ceded by 
Bhootan, and now known by the name of the Bengal Dooara, is 
now occupied by the surveyors, who are defining the northern lino 
of frontier. A preliminary sketch map of this tract of country, 
which is mad unhealthy and difficult of access, has been brought 
out for the guidanco of the troops employed, but owing to tho great 
jealousy of tho Bhootens, our previous knowledge of it was exceed¬ 
ingly meagre. 

When wo consider tho cnormons extent of British India, and its 
proportion to the area of tho British Islands, tho relative jwjriods 
occupied on tho two great national surveys, it cannot be wondered 
at that there is still a great deal to bo done in the former country, 
where tho first commencement was made during tho earliest part of 
the present century. Fresh conquests of late years have added 
areas larger than our own islands, all requiring to bo provided for, 
bofure even the older provinces could bo got through. As au 
instance, it may be mentioned that tho Nagporo and Nerbudda 
districts in Central India, recently formed into a separate agency 
or chief commissionership, under tho designation of tho Central 
Provinces, aggregate an area of very nearly 115,000 squaro miles, 
about equal to tho wholo of tho British Islands. 

The same staff that served with Captain Montgomerie, in the 
arduous survey already alluded to of the mountainous northern fron¬ 
tier, are now employed in extending the topographical survey of 
tho Himalayas in British Ghurwaland Ktimaon, eastwards as far as 
the Nipal frontier, where it is feared these most interesting opera¬ 
tions must come to a stoppage, unless the inherent jealousy of the 
K ipalese can be overcome in tho interests of scieuoe, which is more 
than doubtful. 

Tho northern portion of tho Punjab (comprising ITazara, Jhelurn, 
and Kawul Pindi, districts subtending tho Indus River, which are 
all of a very intricate and hilly character) has been laid down in a 
very masterly manner, and the 1-inch lithographed sheets are per¬ 
haps os fine specimens of the delineation of difficult ground and 
topographical drawing a* can be met with in any country. 

The Native States of Rajpootana in Central India, the Tributary 
Gurjat States of Orissa with Bustar, Chinna-Kimedy, Ac., tho South¬ 
west Frontier Agency in Chota-Nagporo, the Godavcry Talooks 
and assigned Districts of East and West Berar, ceded by the Nusam 
of Hydrabad, together with Pegu, ore all now in good progress, and 
being prosocuted as rapidly as local circumstanpes will allow ; but 
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an enormous area in these several localities atiM rcmiibH to try the 
endurance and ingenuity of (be survey ora. 

The Xiazn r 8 dominions of Hyderabad have jnat been completed, 
and tho whole of the Mild nos ur Southern Peninsula was depicted 
many years ago by the Madras Military Institution surveyors on the 
Idnch scale. On this purvey those sheets of the Indian Atlas were 
published. With the lapse of tyrne, change*of appearance of the 
country, the introduction of roads, ra i I ways, <kc, t and the enhanced 
value of the land, a second survey became a necessity, and this now 
in progress, will, it it hoped, lie the means of enabling the Geo¬ 
grapher for India to supersede all the old sheets, which may bo 
more or 1 cj« obsolete, with new ones. 

Of the Bombay Presidency there is n great want of good topogra¬ 
phical maps, especially of the northern portion, about Burodn, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Goozrat, and Cutah, The regular surrey in 
(Ids Presidency was unfortunately stopped several years ago, and. 
until very lately it has never been carried on again. For the sake 
of (he Atlas of India it is to be hoped that nothing may again inter¬ 
rupt the regular course of the operations. 

The Indian Atlas comprises, according lo the Index Map issued 
under the authority of the late Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, 177 proposed shoots or soot ions, Each sheet measures 
40$ by 27$ inches, or nearly 2$ degrees of longitude, and 1$ degree 
of lalitude, and embraces an area of 17,824 sqnuro miles, and is 
engraved in England on the $-inch aenk. Of (heso sheets, up to 
the present date, 78$ sheets have been published. 

Printed progress report* illustrative of the whole of the operations 
in India up to tho present season, and Index Maps, showing the 
state of the A this, have been deposited in the Society's library by 
thy Surveyor-General of India, together with copies of such niis- 
oellancoits and general maps, lithographed in Calcutta, in anticipa¬ 
tion of tho publication of the engraved thee is of the Atlas us were 
deemed likely to bo useful and interesting, 

Chmdtona Gulticalioti «U British Im/inL —In A previous Address I 
dwelt upon the vain able service rendered to the natives, colonists, 
and soldiers of our great Indian possessions by thy labours of our 
accomplished Secretary anil enterprising traveller* Mr. Clements 
Markham, who was tho lirst to introduce tho cultivation of thy 
bint species of Chinchona-pliruts, collected in tho Andes of Peru 
and Ecuador, into India. As the Secretary of State for India 
deemed it to bo essential to ascertain the progress made in the 
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growtli of these plants in their new habitats, lie sent Mr. Markham 
List winter to make the inquiry, and in consequence thy public uro 
now famished with a cWr and most satisfactory Report, which 
3 consider to bo one of great nn I ional importance. 

Chmchona cultivation was introduced into India in 1&G1, by 
Mr. Markham,* and already, in February of this year, there were 
(184,143 plants flourishing in the Government plantations on. tho 
Xidlghcrry Hills alone; while the cultivation had boon undertaken 
by numoroufl planters and private companies. The tallest Iroes 
wero found to have reached the height of 3 7 feet, and an unlimited 
supply of seeds will have been obtained from them this year. The 
Government plantations on the Xeflgherriea, when completed, will 
cover 3200 acres* Them are other Ch inchona plantations in Ceylon* 
fit I.Gijeeling, at Eangrji in the Punjab, and at Mahabslesliwur, 
near Bombay, 

1 wo of the measures nooeoaary for the success of this great 
undertaking have been crowned with complete toocchs, namely, the 
introduction of the most valuable species of ChinchoDK from the 
iSoni h American fores ta into India, and thefr con version from wild 
into cultivated plants. The latter measure has been so successful 
that, whereas the largest yield of febrifuge alkaloids in I'eruvitui 
Iwirk imported from South America is fruin 3 to 5 per cent,, the 
berk grown in India, though only three yeatu old, has already 
given the unprecedented result of 11 per cent.! This remarkable 
success in the cultivation is mainly due, an Mr* Markham tolls us, 
to the great skill and ability of Mr. Mo Ivor, Superintend ont of the 
plantations, who wag elected a Fellow of the lfoyal Geogtuphieal 
Society during the present session.f 

Tlio points, which remained for decision, connected with the 
Uhinchona enterprise, wore (he best means of utilising (ho bark with 
a view to the spread of its beneficial offi-eta amongst the millions 
who suffer from fever iu India, and who (.“innot nfiord to buy 
quinine at 20*. per ok. ; and the eat tension of the cultivation to ns 
many different districts as passible* 

Mr. Markham was culled upon specially to report upon these 

* TJ» SwraUfjr far tiblia wbo anfamd Mr. Markham to reflect the plant* Id F«u amt 
f r-iD'pirl than to India, Lanl iUuiey; «h] it tm hs* rtcw»*u.i' 1 Sir Ubarliv KW, 
in,*- \ i«Tjnnt Hilifu, w?m a<Tnt him to eacaaiiqa mill rciiart ujiau the jir«gT*--i=i m*k aim* 
tlu! trantpl ■Blwiian Itndt plnc-c-. 

t 1 may mti that Ur. CJqjlwiu, (hnumlsr ef the Madias fr’eresLn, and wlw abdumi- 
|®W Mr. Mark h a m tfl Southern [aJla* h/a alia a Itlluv of ibt* Snriotj. Dr, 

u^orn k, 1 ui told, w of the tew men who lun ftBSnted into the AoamaJLiy 
Ht&uiUflpcii, Aiiil rjplcrtil their ajcawi untawn™ plateaux and fonat-oairtnd ilaj**, 
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pointa, Now, with regard to the first of Omm, ho lias tried ecvenil 
experiments with the burk on the Nealgherrie^ and Lib strongly 
ttrged the establishment of manufactories for tlie production of the 
febrifuge in bo cheap, and at the Ranae lime so efHcaciotiAi a form, os 
to place it within ike reach of the poorest ryot in India and hi* 
family, JIo bus also reoommeiided tlm employment of an eminent 
Butch chemist, lb. do Viy, as chemical reporter on the Peruvian 
barks grown in India. Aa to the second point, ho explored 
the litrie-known liilla of Travancore, examined the capoHlilies 
of the Fulnoy Hills, of the wild and beautiful Kootidah range, 
and of the coffee district of Wynaad, Ho went over the Tra- 
Yancore Hills, through dense forests wad over plains covered with 
elephant-grass 10 feet high, on foot; crossing the great Hirer 
Porryaur on a rude bamboo>r*ft, Hie result of thcoo journeys Lis 
been diat ho lias succeeded in promoting the cultivation of Chi&cboua- 
pknts in the Tramnwre State, on the Pulney Hills, and by numerous 
planters In Wynoad, 

Mr, Markham's great object is to see Chmchanft-trws growing 
near each hut, in every village in the lull districts; so that the euro 
for the terrible scourge which now decimates the people may be at 
their doors, and that a decoction of Peruvian bark, at least, may be 
immediately procurable when the feverish season comes cm. Although, 
in liLfj highly satisfactory Kcport, Mr. Markham has not touched on 
the commercial aspect of the question, ho think'.* that (L'hmchoniv- 
hark will one long form rm important item in tlio list of Indian 
export*, and be another source of wealth to our Eastern Umpire, In 
the mean time, t entirely Agree with tny sagacious friend Mr, John 
Cniwfard, whose authority on I mil in affairs stands so high, that 
tho (hanks of the country are due to Mr, Markham for the grout ami 
beneficent achievement of the naturalization of Peruvian burk in 
Indun* 

Jit part* —Although die coasts of the Japanese archipelago have been 
in purl well laid down both by native Japanese cartographer* and our 
own naval surveyors, our knowledge is still very scanjy regarding 
the varied interior of these islands; it was therefore with great 
sati-ffaction that I listened to a paper by Commander ForboH, eit our 
kat meeting] describing two excursions which ho had recently made 
into the interior of Ycaeo, Besides a sketch of the volcanic district 
on the shores of this island, and a&pccklly along the -western sidy of 

• s« tli- ■Ejat.iU^/ M»£ Ittt*.l88fl. Sir \\\ DAdfOO, the Mw ex-Gwra oi 
Mad™, hAi iUu eqKCtei tim opttdft, S« ■ fttincdiiiga,* I Ub Jtme, 
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Volcano Bay, he gave us no interesting account of the Amos, or 
nice of hairy people, who at ill occupy the whole of the interior, anti 
whoso appearance and habits he had opportunities of observing. In 
tho discussion which followed tins reading of this papur T Professor 
Huxley gave uh a moat char and striking account of the peculiarities 
of a shall of this curious people which Comm under Forbes had 
brought home, and showed that, in its elongated shape, it differed 
essentially from the round forma of tho .Mongolian and other 
nations of Eastern Contwicntal Asia, ami showed afthuGea with the 
Esquimaux type. It is a singular circumstance that the Japanese 
offer the Riuuij pec ill umly in form cf skull, and Professor Huxley 
attributed this to their having commingled with the A inns during 
past centuries. 

Australia.—I n tho general sketch of the progretH of discovery 
ami colonisation in iho great British Term Australis which I pre¬ 
sented to you hist year, liuto was said of the existing state of Queoiis- 
hmd, fi>r in truth snob important advances were then being made, 
under the enlightened government of Sir G. Bowen, that I defenrod 
enlarging upon the subject until iho whole of tho materials woru 
bofyro me. 

Measured from ita eon them boundary, near Brisbane, (ho capital, 
to Tape York, tho extreme northern point cf the continent, tho 
colony of Queensland has a length of 1100 geographical miles, mid 
an average width of not less tlrnn 500 miles, 

Tlie region around Brisbane, formerly (he More ton Bay Settle¬ 
ment of New South Wains, had long been known as a healthful 
and thriving tract, hut, in the absence of experience, few persons 
had anticipated that the greater part of the laud a lying to the 
north of !t, and ranging into in ter-tropical latitudes, would he found 
suitable for Europeans, and still Iciss that such lands- would pravo 
to be highly profitable gruring-groimda, where sheep os wall as cuttlo 
could thrive and multiply, oven up to 19 3 south uf the equator. 
l\o havo no longer to speculate upon hypotheses, and I have only 
to use tho emphatic language of Sir George BowVB, when ho lust 
addressed tho House of Assembly of that colony, to bring to your 
minds eye what the rapid and at the same time solid prugress of 
tliis colony hue been ;—♦ 

“Since tho establishment of Queensland, in December, 1850," 
soys tho Governor, ■■ our European population has inummed from 
less than 25,000 to nearly 00,000;—that is, it has been augmented 
nearly fourfold; while oar revenue, and our trade (including 
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imports sad exports) have 1k.ch more than trebled. Then other chief 
elements of material prosperity Lave advanced in almost equal 
proportion. During the same short period, cotton, sugar, and 
IoIkicco have been added to our list, of staple products; a lino of 
new ports lias been opened along our eastern seaboard from Kcppel 
Bay to (.’ape York—a dLianee of a thousand miles; while pastoral 
occupation lias spread over an additional area, at least four times 
larger than the area of the United Kingdom. In 1859, our set tier* 
Imd hardly advanced beyond the Darling Dow on to the west, or 
bep^ad Rockhampton to the north. Now, m 1365, there are stations 
seven hundred miles to the west of Brislxitie, and eight hundred 
miles to the north, of Rockhampton. These facts, derived from the 
official statistics, cannot foil to bo interesting and instructive to 
our fellow-countrjmicn at homo; while they mn-t be to Voti, as 
they are to me, ft subject of honest pride, and of devout thankful- 
ness," 

The progress of discovery in the unexplored tracts of this pros¬ 
perous colony has been so rapid of Into years, that it is difficult to 
keep pace with the strides which have been made. Amongst tho 
moat important of the expeditions which have led to the increase 
of our know led go of tho country,. I may particularly mention that, 
of the Messrs Jardine, who in endeavouring to open up a ran to 
for the transport of cattle from the pastoral districts of Southern 
Queensland to the nerw settlement at Cape York, traversed the 
whole of the previously unknown wctlern portion of the grant. 
North-Run era lieninrota of Australia' The journey of Mr, J, G. 
Macdonald mnst also bo recorded as one of the remark able events 
in the progress of discovery in this part of the continent; Ibis 
travcUur having, in tho latter part of 1834, crossed from Port 
Dttjhrun to the Albert and Nicholson Rivers, and returned bv 
nearly the same route, after exploring a large extent of new country. 
The narratives of both these expeditions will l>o published in, tho 
next volume of cur Journal; and l may also refer you to tho 
volume recently published for an account of another successful 
exploration which seems likely to lend to results of great practical 
importance: I mean the discovery by Mr. J. R Dalrymplo of a 
route between Rockingham Ray, over the precipitous coast range, 
and the pastoral country of the Valley of Lagoons, by which tho 
produce of the extensive table-laud# of the interior will lind an 
easy outlet to the seaboard. The journal of Mr. Dalrymplo, already 
known for his previous geographical exploits in Northern Queens- 
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hind, in oompany with Hr. A+ J, Scott,* gives a vivid picture of the ' 
physical feature* of the Rockingham Bay District. 

In ten ding 1 home on ablo memorandum, prepared at his request 
by Mr. W, E. Lamb, respecting ihc last settled country at the bead 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, Sir George Bowen adverts to its details 
os proving tlio unprecedented rapidity with which pastoral occupa¬ 
tion lias advanced in northern Queensland during the last few years, 
thus giving e distinct oonLradlotion to those persons who, judging 
from the condition of countries on similar parallels north of the 
equator, had inferred that sheep never could flourish or pro¬ 
duce valuable wool in siicji inter tropical latitudes. On former 
occasions I have endeavoured to cheek this inotudulitv by reference 
to what T considered to bo good evidences of the capability of 
euooossftil sheep-farming as derived from the experience? of Lands- 
borough and M'Kinluy, and, indeed, from all the bold explorers who 
understand, the unbjoeb ^ c aro now told by the Governor, that 
f, 1 1 cop-faming has spread, within the last four years, over an uddb 
tiimal area equal to that of France, nntl that sheep arc now suc¬ 
cessfully depictured as far north an I8°s, lat, both at the head of 
the Gulf of Oirpeiitaria, -and also towards (he eastern seaboard of thy 
colony, upon the elevated plateau ais>va Card well, the new town¬ 
ship in Rockingham Bay, named after the vigilant Minister of 
the t'Monica* And horo it most ho recollected that a Inigo por¬ 
tion of this northern territory of Queensland consists of basaltic 
table-lands, having an altitude of from 1000 to 8000 feet nbovo the 
sea, and therefore enjoying, during several months of the year, 
a comparatively cool climate. Indeed, Sir George lie wen estimates 
tliat at tim time (January iSCtS) there are feeding in the extreme 
northern pastoral district of Burke alone (full accounts of which 
huYe recently been given in our 1 Proceedings’) at least lIQ,0Oi> 
sheep and 12,000 head n| horned cattle, • At tbo new Fort uf Burke- 
town, on the River Albert, there were tome 300 inhabitants when 
ho wto tc (Jan, 1 8t lij, deal ined, doubtless, to l«o the founders of a 
great mart of commerce, and an entrepot hot ween our Indian and 
tbo mass of our Australian Settlements, through the grand inden¬ 
tation of tbo Gulf of Carpentaria, which penetrates 500 miles into 
tbo continent. Again, at the eastern point of tlds grand bay, tbo 
new- settlement of Somerset, near Capa York, in 11® s. lat, so well 
described in our ’Pxoccedirigis’ by Mr. John Jardine, has tfeea a 
complete success; and the Europeans who have now been there for 
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nearly two years, find the climate so agreeable and healthy that 
'Mr. Jardino is of opinion that it tnay becomo a sanatorium for 
invalids from our establishments in India and China. The new port 
is already much resorted to by ships passing through Torres Straits, 
and hence there is every prospect that Capo York may one day 
bo to Australia what Singapore is to our Iudian Empire and tlio 
great Eastern Archipelago. 

But to return to the consideration of the great region lying imme¬ 
diately to the south of the Gulf of Carpentaria. We now have 
in the report of the Crown Commissioner, and on the authority 
of Sir G. Bowen, the most reliable evidence that this country is 
eminently adapted for stock of oil sorts. Besides the richest grasses, 
there are many plants on which sheep and oxen thrive, such as 
“ salt-bush ” and '* native leeks, carrots, and cucumbers ; M whilst it 
is believed that in no part of the region to the north of the 19th 
or 20th degreo of latitude do those droughts prevail, which have 
proved so prejudicial in other and more southern portions of tho 
mainland of Australia. With nights in%’uriably cool, and with 
much moisture retained in wooded and richly-grassed extensivo 
plateau lands, the heat is necessarily modified; the average tempe¬ 
rature in lat. 20° being 74° Fahr. There can indeed bo no 
difficulty, as I have said in former addresses, in explaining why 
the isothermal lines of Northern Australia should differ much from 
those which puss from east to west in similar latitudoa to the north 
of the Equator, whore no such terrestrial conditions exist, and 
where rocky and sandy soils, in great part, at no great elevation 
above the aea form a peninsula in the midst of a hot Iudian ocean. 
This evidence exists indeed in Australia itself, for the new settle¬ 
ment of Somerset at Cape York, in 11° u. lat., jutting oat into a 
warm sea, is just os unsuitable for sheep as the same parallel i, of 
the Equator in southern India. 

To satisfy you os to tho wonderful progress of these newlv in¬ 
habited parts of Queensland, I may refer yon to the February number 
of our ‘Proceedings,' in which we learn from Mr. Landsborough 
that Bowen, the town of Port Denison which arose in 1861, had 
reached in four years a population of 1000 persons, and that hock- 
ham p ton, on tho Fitxroy River, had risen in eight years to a 
population of 5000 to 6000 inhabitants. 

Whtn, however, we turn from Queensland, that highly flourishing 
north-eastern colony of Australia, and look to the results of the 
efforts which have been made to found settlements on the northern 
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coast , I am compelled to acknowledge c ] lll r ihoro is little or nothing 
to encourage thy hope that the extrema northern shores of that 
coast will ever bo found to bo suited for the colonisation of 
European settlera, Indeed, I never anticipated a successful result 
from the by Id endeavours made by the South Australians to farm. a 
Rettieiuent at the ultimate point of tho explorations of McDouall 
Smart, which terminated in a seaboard of low altitude, and within 
12** of the Equator, 1 was, therefore, quite prepared to loam 
that each an enterprise would prove a failure, which I fear it is, 
if I rightly judge from the lively and well-writ ten dei-cripticm 
of Mr. Stow, who, with his companions, Diced and surmounted all 
tho danger* of an open-boat voyage of 1000 mi leu along the whole of 
the northern coast, to escape from that port and teach (he settled 
colonies cm the Went, rather then remain m so ill-selected a spot," 
Fmia (Hal narrative w& also loam that, considering the numberless 
rent's and islets which stud that northern shore, and tho vast lour 
swamps and jungles extending over a considerable portion of the 
mainland, no one can anticipate the saccotsful formation of British 
fiOtUoJuenfa, Even when the explorers in their bold bo at-voyage 
reached Camden Bay, already a set [lenient, and with a certain, amount 
of oleY&tcd Olid high land behind it, (hey found much distress among 
the settlers, and sheep peri-king from the heat of the climate* 
Although these discouraging account’s have been, received fn>tu 
tho new settlement in the northern territory, it must be recorded, in 
justice to the Government of South Australia, that they have now 
taken all the Deotsa&ry stops to ensure a complete survey of the 
country around Adam Ihiy, and learn its capabilities. In September 
hist, ns I am informed by our associate Mr. F. S, Button, an expe- 
ditien was despatched, under tho command of I he well-known 
explorer McKinlay, wiih fo r t y horaes and a bid fable complement of 
thorough bublimen, and w r ith instructions to explore the whole 
country south of Adaia lkty, between the Victoria Hive* and the 
Gulf of Car [jen far fa, Sineo [hen a map has been received of the 
Adam Bay district, in whi' h, on a tvale of 1 inch to 2 miles, the 
nature of the Country is hi id down, as surveyed by Messrs. Auld and 
hitch field, Government Survey ora, 

I must here, ho we vcr t remind my associate* that the only locality 
which T have for many years advocated, as by fur the bust adapted for 
any sett lemon t approaching to the northern short's, has bean over¬ 
looked in all the last e(forts to form mu eh settlements* lliat which 
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ibc extensive Gulf uf Carpentaria efFects upon a large-acalo T by forming 
n southern indentation into the Australian Continent for 500 miles 
iis e fleeted on u smaller scale by tho uiuno circumscribed Catnbrid^o 
tiulf, esjiecially towards 1 ho ntnitL-cfi^icm extremity, or the Quccd^ 
t luinnel. Iliere, in a shtltered pass lion,, with fine mljnctjnt plateau 
Linds, im abundant vegetation, and at the mouth oF the northern 
Kiver Victoria, Mr. A* Gregory planted a station in the year 1859, 
nud thence he made his famous journey across to the present 
(Queensland. Mr. Wilton, who was left in charge of the Camp, 
end who remained there for ten months, gave m a most ratio* 
factory account of the cJimuto and production* of the district. 
Vi hen we reflect lhat this locality is at least three degrees of latitude 
further removed from the Equator and the Indian Ocean than the 
new settlement of the South Australian* at the mouth of the Adelaide 
liiver, and is bached by lofty and productive lands, we may 
reasonably anticipate that, with the axteturien of colonisation west¬ 
ward from the shores of the Gulf of t urpenturm, the Lime is not 
distant when the fine deep bays at the head of l mu bridge Gulf will 
also, like tho Gulf of Uarpentaria, become the resorts of British 
commerce. Again, such land-lucked waters, midway along the 
northern shore, and contrasting strongly with the exposed data 
of Adam Bay Settleuient, will serve its harbours of refuge for our 
mercantile marine, arid bo, ns I urged when occupying this chair 
rneiny yearn ago, of real service to tho nation in caw of a mari¬ 
time war as a atatiun, for fleets destined to protect nur Eastern, 
commerce. I now, therefore, renew the gratification I experi¬ 
enced in tho year 1&57, when 1 heard tho then Minister of Her 
Majesty's Colonics, now Lord Taunton, say, on receiving our 
Founder 1 « medal for Mr. Gregory, that after the description of tho 
noil and climate at tho mouth of the Victoria, “it was no extra¬ 
vagant supposition that hoihq uf nn may live, to hear of that hitherto 
unknown region becoming tho home of a prosperous British settle¬ 
ment.” Such 1 am persuaded would already have been tho issue 
if the colonists of South Australia bad choMn the Queen's Channel 
or the Cambrid™ Gulf as the seat of their bold enterprise, iuatead 
of tho extreme northern and npoffid situation of Adam Bay, to 
which McDouall Stuart had so boldly advanced,* 
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I cannot quit the subject of Australia without again alluding to 
tho laudable and strenuous exertions which the inhabitants, and 
purticalarly the ladies of Victoria, led on by otir gifted tiwintu 
Dr. Mueller, have been and are making to discover the line of 
Leichhardt's route in the interior. If this effort has not the good 
for in ou to save any one of liis party who may have survived, it may 
at alt events determine the fate of tho groat explorer. Animated by 
the example of the ladies of Australia, and seeing that the Colonial 
Lcgislaturce of Victoria, South Australia and Queensland hud sub¬ 
scribed 1500J. towards this expedition, which must uusnredly have 
important geographical oa well as jjaHEoml results, I had much 
pleasure in proposing that our Council should giant 200/, towards 
this object, Jt was, indeed, most g r atifyin g to mo to know that the 
Queen headed this subscription with. a donation of lOCtf., whilst 
Mr. Caldwell, Her Majesty's Minister of tho Colonies, handsomely 
united with us in augmenting the fund. The very announcement 
of this subscription will, I hope, convince ihe Australian colonists 
of the deep interest which is taken in their w elfare by their Sove¬ 
reign and the mother country. Unhappily, tho unprecedented 
drought of the past season was fatal to most of tho horse* of 
the expedition under Mr. McIntyre ; * but we may rest assured 
that Dr. Mueller and his asgodatoa will be reinvlgomted in their 
spirited exertions, by the proofs of the interest taken in the suc¬ 
cessful issuio of this stirring enterprise by their Sovereign and 
their friends in England, 

South AjikiucAv—‘T he exploration of the River Portia, one of tho 
most important brunches of the Amazons, for nearly 1000 miles, and 
the determination, for tho first time, of its true course throughout 
that long distance by a series of astronomical observations by Mr, 
Chaudlesfl, for which the Council lias conferred upon him the 
I htrail’s Modal, was undertaken voluntarily, and at his own expense, 
’with tho object of determining a quest lou not only of great geo¬ 
graphical interest, hut of lha first importance to the inhabitants of 
the countries situated betw een the Eastern slopes of the Andes rmd 
tlie Amazons; namely, whether or not a direct communication exists 
which may be in ado available by this river, ns has been long sup¬ 
posed. between those countries and tho Atlantic, 

All wo knew till recently of tho Purus was, that it is a river of 
tho first magnitude, discharging itself into tho Amazons by four 

* Ht ihe last swront Uic rrpediFioa had nfickcd a v rib* ate rad coontry, ani 
»tro proceeding Head i to tbv wctE, 
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mouths, one of which is described as more than ball a mile in 
width* and IS or 20 fathoms in depth at a mile from Its month* and 
aupposed to have its origin at no great distance from Cueco in Pern, 
where the greatest want of the inhabitants is such a means of inter- 
eommunicatiun with the rest of the world* and an outlet for their 
valuable products and mineral wealth without the enormous cost and 
difficulty of tranaporlmg them over the Andos for shipment j but 
neither umlor the Government* of the Sovereigns of Spain or Por¬ 
tugal, nor their successor^ hits any one boon known to have descended 
the pLirfjs from Pom, to verify its capabilities* 1-ear ef the savage 
tribes who live upon its upper affiuenta has hitherto effectually 
barred iheir examination. 

The general course ef the river* as shown upon our maps, was 
originally laid down from information collected from the Indians 
in the time of the Spanish rule by the missionaries* whose well- 
known labours in these regions entitle them to all praise. The beat 
delineation of it, upon their authority, is that given iti the great map 
of South America by 1 Jon Juan do la Crux, in which it appears as 
originating near the mountain ranges of Psucarlumbo, and at no 
great distance from Cttno; and ihin was corroborated by later 
account*, and especially by those obtained by Don Taddyy Ilium ko 
at the close of the 1 rest century* whilst exploring the Bam and other 
a Eli i Lenta of the great river Madeira, as may be seen in his interesting 
memoir u]*>n those rivers in the li.fih volume of our Journal. 

We knew- little more of the Purus’til I our huh Tali gable Secret Li ry 
Mr. Markham, in Urn ooumo of his travels in the deportment of 
l narco, undertook a journey from Pauoftrtunbo with the express 
object of determining, iT possible* its trite sources. Following the 
course of the Tone* he penetrated the dense forest through which 
it runs, and after a tedious and difficult passage reached a hill from 
which lie obtained a view of a great river miming eastward, which, 
from all the accounts given bint, bo felt satisfied could be no other 
than die Puna*. lie described it as a mighty stream, there called 
the Mad re de Dios, or Amaru nmy u, and said to bo increased* 100 
miles beyond, by two great rivers* the Aran or Manicnpritn* and the 
Yuamberi. The point where be nan- it he fixed it* laL 12* 4b\ long, 
shout "0" 30 f w. There mi, no doubt* ample ground for stick a 
Wi«G hut it must be admitted there w m no certainty regarding the 
information so collected. Fo one hod ever been down those rivens, 
and the only point positively detenu ined was the position of a mighty 
stream, where Mr, Markham saw it, running In Uie direction, of the 
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reported courso of the Purus, which it ww supposed, from all 
accounts, would be found to be the main source of that river. 

In the mean time, however, the same uncertainty no longer existed 
with regard to the lower parts of the Purus, which had bceomo more 
or less known from its being resorted to at certain seasons by traders 
from the Amazons in quest of turtle, and the sarsaparilla, copaiva, 
and India-rubber found in the forests through which it flows. Their 
reports of the possibility of ascending it for several hundred miles 
induced the Brazilian Government to send exploring parties up it, 
in the hope of opening a communication between its higher waters 
and the Bolivian settlements above the falls of the Madeira; but 
those expeditions led to no other results than to confirm the pre¬ 
vious report of there being no serious impediment to the ascent of 
tho river for upwards of 1200 miles. 

Mr. Spruce, who lias passed so many years in the regions bordering 
on the Amazons, obtained the diary of the commander of one of 
these expeditions, one Serafim Salgado, which ho translated as a 
note to Mr. Markham’s ‘Cieza do Leon,' a volume printed for the 
llukluyt Society. It took that party four months in two canoes 
to reach tho mouth of tho Biver Aqniry, the principal affluent of the 
Purus from the south, near which they wero mot by a party of tho 
Canamary Indians, whom Serafim describes os cannibals, preparing 
to kill and rob them. This imaginary’ danger escaped, they proceeded 
somo days higher up tho river, when Surufim says it was impossible 
to go on, tho river having become so narrow and obstructed that it 
did not admit of the passage of eveu the smallest canoe. 

Mr. Chandless (who oould not have seen Serafim’s paper) has 
shown both these statements to be singularly iuoorrect. Ho de¬ 
scribes tho Canamarys as the most honest and oivil of oil the Indian 
tribes he fell in with; and as to the navigation beyond being im¬ 
possible, he went up tho river 600 miles further, sufficiently proving 
how little such information is to be trusted. 

Mr. Chandless’s diary of his own Expedition, which was read at 
tho meeting of the Society on tho 26th of February, will appear in 
tho next volume of our Journal. Tho result will disappoint tho 
hopes entertained of this river being available as an outlet for the 
produce of the eastern provinces of Peru. It sets at rest also all 
question os to the Madre de Dios being tho Purus, Mr. Chandless 
having traced tho latter throughout its long and tortuous course, for 
nearly 1900 miles, to its origin in insignificant streams, tvoo degrees to 
the north of the Madre de Dios, where seen by Mr. Markham. 
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The question for m geographers then arises, What becomes tif the 
Madre do Dios? 31 r. ChundlesB inclines to think it may Ijo 
one of tiia sources of the fkui which fulls into the Madeiraj if 
so* tar*y it not be the Tuck), described by Hai-uke (in the paper 
I have previously all tided to) ret the farthest uraat of the affluents 
of the Beni, and laid down on the map accompanying his paper 
os joining the Beni in nearly the sumo parallel in which the 
MatLra do Dio« was teen by Mr. Markham naming eastward. 
Moreover, I find, upon reference to Do la Cniasfs map, that tho 
.fmaru fiioyii, whicli Mr. Markham gives as one of the names of the 
Mail re do Dios, really does appear as one of the names of the Beni 
in that map* (See also D'Anville, whom Do la Cruz quotes as an 
authority.) 

On the other hand, the which Mr. Markham was told foil 

into the Mudre do Dios below where he saw it, is shewn on the 
sntne mop to run in a north easterly, instead of westerly direction, 
and to form one of the principal branches of the Ucayali. But 
to which of these river systems, that of the Beni or of the Ucayali, 
the Mad re do Dio« really belongs, must now, 1 fear, remain in 
duubt, till some adventurous pioneer is bold enough to launch a 
boat upon the Madre do Dies, and rink ]±\a life among the savage 
Uhnncho Indians, to settle the question. 

I am happy to Bay that we have recently learnt that Mr. {’band less 
has safely returned down the funis from Li* second voyage tip it— 
tho object of which waa to explore the Aquiry, it* main branch 
from tho southward, which he was unable to examine on bis first 
trip,— and that he may be shortly expected in this country with the 
details, which will then Complete our knowledge of the funis. 

If, with the valuable aid of Sir Woodbine Fari*h, T have been 
thus diffuse, it ns because this question in one in which South 
Americans take as deep an mtercvd ad the search for the source* of 
the N ile creates amongist geographers in our own hemisphere. 

United State* of Columbia .— I mentioned in inv Address last year 
that Ifis Excellency General Mosquem, who lias been since chosen, 
for the third time, f resident of tho United States pf ( olumbia, 
■wan engaged upon a work on those countries. It hns eincc Wen 
Cgmpleted, and under the title of 1 t'ompendio de Geografia General 
do Ioh Est.ulos do < 'olutubia,’ may bo well called a complete Hand' 
hook, on the very Ik? tit authority, of the countries it describe*, and is 
highly creditable to tho Gran-Gcnoral, who* notwithstanding hie 
many important duties Ima found time to compile such a mscss of 
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inter toting information. It iw accompanied by an aflas of maps, 
corrected from the surveys of Codnizi and others, under the General's 
special directions, 

T'tf«*jraiihintl Surrey rtf Ayres .—From Buenos Avres we have 

received from cur ('orrfhp‘iuliiLg Member, Don Satumino Sul as, 
Provident of the Topographical Department of the Argentine I?e> 
public, the remaining sheet* of the great survey of the Province of 
Ibienoti Ayres,, recently ranijileted by the officers of that department, 
and to which I must call attention, as showing the remarkable 
extension of those ogri cultural and pastoral cfitebiirimfcent® which 
promise to make it the most flourishing and important of all the 
South American republics; whilst steam and railroads, chiefly pro¬ 
moted by British enterprise, are doing their work in developing 
the resources of the interior, which, till a few years ago, wan nu 
inaccessible and uncultivated waste* The numerous names of our 
countrymen which appeur upon the map amongst the lauded pro¬ 
prietors, show bow large an interest British capitalists have acquired 
in that part of the world. 

North Polar ExFrasftiQx.—Grfirtftnid. — After the great ^cnl which 
was manifested hist year by the Council of our Society, and by 
numerous Arctic explorers of eminence, in favour of a searching 
expedition to doforrmnci the true audition of tho region around the 
North Polo, it is mortifying to be under the noocesity of stating that 
♦hero Is at present no prospect that such an enterprise will bo 
undertaken, Every person experienced in Arctic voyages being of 
opinion that a well-found Government expedition alono could suc¬ 
ceed (private enterprise being out of the quest ion), the Royal 
Geographical Society took the lead in pressing upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the desirability of completing those Arctic researches 
which bad already’ so distinguished our country. Dnfortunately, os 
we think, the Admiralty have boon unwilling to listen to our appeal, 
though it was backed by the opinions of the Royal Eiociety and all 
tho Scientific Societies of the Metropolis, aa wall as by the Imperial 
Academy of St- Petersburg, and other foreign scientific Bodies in 
Europe and Am erica Nor has tho project so creditably and ener¬ 
getically taken up by tho Geographers of Germany, headed by 
Dr* Petermanu, luid a more favourable issue ; the present unsettled 
and warlike state of that great country being hostile to any such 
enter pr ise. 

In tliu man time, and w r hilo hoping for a change in (ho opinions 
on this point only of those who so ably direct our naval affairs, J 
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must direct your attention to a project to explore the northern coast¬ 
line and interior of Greenland, which seems to me to call for your 
hearty good wishes. One of our younger associates, Mr. Edward 
Whympur, already distinguished by his courage and self-reliance in 
surmounting the highest peaks of the Alps, has conceived the bold 
project of penetrating along the surface of somo of its glaciers into 
the interior of this snow^clad continent, being convinced, from the 
number of doer which sometimes find their way to the coast, that 
there are, hero and there, well grossed valleys and recesses. Ho also 
believes it possiblo to trace by lund the extent of Greenland to tbo 
north, which you will recollect was one of the main geographical 
objects of our projected North Polar expedition. On application to 
our honoured associate Admiral Irmiugor, to provide Mr. Whymper 
with a suitable companion, I am happy to say that a well-trained 
Danish guide is ready at Copenhagen to join our traveller, who is 
determined to make a preliminary trip to Greenland next spring, 
and afterwards to endeavour to accomplish what no ono before has 
ever thought of This is truly the ns jtlus ultra of British Geo¬ 
graphical adveuturo on tho part of an individual! 

Africa. —In a postscript to tho last Address I had the gratification 
of announcing tho arrival at Khartum of Mr. Samuel White Baker, 
after tho completion of those arduous and extensive journeys in which 
ho discovered that second great wator-basin of tho Nile to which ho 
assigned tho name of “ Albert Nvanza.” Nothing which has hap¬ 
pened since tho foundation of this Society gavo me greater satisfaction 
than that this devoted and high-minded traveller should have thus 
proved himself to be truly worthy of tho medal which had previously 
been given to him, and received by his brothor at a time whon, 
indeed, wo were not certain of over seeing Mr. Baker again l 
But as we docerned our highest honour to him for the chivalrous 
spirit ho had displayed in rushing to tho roscuo of Speke and 
Grant, and for that gullant endeavour—whatever might bo tho 
result—to comploto tho first outline survey of Central Equatorial 
Africa, so I naturally rejoiood tho more when his efforts were 
crowned with such triurapliunt success. Since that time wo have 
had from Mr. Baker himself an eloquent and vivid sketch of his 
explorations and of the difficulties which he and his devoted wife 
had gone through during their five years of pilgrimage; and referring 
you to our * Proceedings * for an outline of his discoveries, 1 have 
now to announce the i#ue of his work, in two volumes, entitled 
* The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile.’ This work, written 
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in an unaffootod, clear, and vigorous style, and illustrated by 
singularly telling' sketchy will, I doubt not, rivet the public atten¬ 
tion, and be most widely circulated, T will now only advert to 
two of tbe many results of his intrepid and pereovoring researches. 
First, tlio verification of the accuracy of the positions determined 
by the astronomical observations of his kmenleJ precursor, which !h 
of vast i importance, tor it lias blown to tho winds the rival claims of 
others, odd baa proved the truthfillness of the data established by 
Speke.* Next, the realization of the existence und definition of 
the vast water-basin of tho Lula Nzigc, sketched out from native 
information by Speke; an event of the highest importance in the 
annals of African scientific research. 

It is tine that, in the days of Ptolemy, the Nile was described as 
flowing from two lakeland afterwards* in the middle ages, it was so 
placed upon old maps; but, irrespective of these bodies of water 
being most erroneously laid down m to latitude (JL u, many degrees 
soulh of Utn equator), their true relations to each other and to the 
Nile were wholly unknown, for neither of them had ever been 
visited by an Kuropean. Any know ledge respecting them most, 
therefore, have been obtained from the natives or Arab mer¬ 
chants. In tho old map* I refer to,f tho two lakes are repre¬ 
sented 15 being perfectly unco unnoted, each sending off long 
independent streams, which aftorwarda, and far to the north, 
unite and then form the Nile. Our modern British discoverer* 
have shown that tho Victoria Xynn/a uf Speke, lying at an alti¬ 
tude of 3740 feet above the sea, is united with the Albert Lake 
by discharging its surplus waters into that grand lower basin, 
which Baker has found to attain tin altitude of 2720 feet only and 
therefore to lie 1020 feet below the upper hike, or Victoria Nyanzifc 
of Speke and Grant. On funner occasions 1 have directed, your 
special attention to the striking phenomenon of the long system of 
water-hasm-S lakes, and rivers flawing (herefrom which prevails in 
tho elevated plateau-ground of Central Africa, Many of these 
bodies of water lie, so far na we know, in shallow depressions, the 

* I »Jokt (o announce that the ohf]isk far which many of nS have subscribed, 
to be endld to the tncblory of the lamented Speke, vilL by pelinVuion of the 
Qiuvii* tv ulionli riveted in one of the | >i i nci ] -a E wutkt cd‘K'-f.^hb^njn l><irdi. - ci«. 

t Usps in the library of the CoLhrgo " dt IVnpDgwIt f ide " ill Hone; ll*o 
maps r a-published ty the late Mr, UhlIkhi Gurney, aln« ttii.s sulajtel !|luf- 
traied by our UsodatC r. John lfdffg, Lei his bit*resting' treatise “On some old 
blip) of Africa, ib which the central EquilonaJ Lakes arc laid down neatly in 
their ini£ jHitilions,*■ published in the Tnujsactionl of tie Bojil Sotitty of Literal 
lure* ISrji, 
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edges of which extend into marshy lauds. Now, the Albert Nyans-a 
of leaker is a Kiri king contrast to ull Rttdi Likes ; for this enormous 
body of water, estimated to be about ns long as Scotland, is a deep 
excavation in hard granitic and other crystalline reeks, Looking to 
the simplicity and antiquity of the geological structure of Central 
Africa—ns spoken of hi my previous Addresses "—it is this result of 
the exploration of Mr. Baker* or tMl profound excavation in hard 
rcek T which lms most interested mo, and must, I ntn sure* interest 
all my brother geologists a* well us physical geographers. For, if 
tliis great depression in hard rocks bo not duo* as i think it is, cither 
to irnttimt conformation or to sonic of the great movements to which 
those rocks may have formerly been subjected* how else arc we to 
uceoun t for i (a existence J I 1 lava previously sho wn p from the absence 
of all marine deposits of tertiary anddetrital age* 11 tat Central Africa 
has not been submerged in any uf those geological periutls dtiring 
which we have such visible and clear proofs of great subsidences, 
elevations, and denudations in oihor quarters of Llia globe. Itciico 
we cannot look to the sea as a denuding power in Central Afric a . 
Still more iiuju-hible is it to seek iii the existence of former glacietu 
an eieavativc power; for here, under the equator, not only can 
no such phenomena have occurred, hut even if the application of 
such a theory were possible, it would be set aside by the fact of the 
entire absence, in ('entrzd Africa, of any of those moraines or trans¬ 
ported debris which are the invariable accompaniments of glaciers, 
or the erratic blocks transported by former icebergs. 

Tbo diseovorica, therefore, of Mr. Baker, w hich show tlmt the vast 
lake of Albert N vaii/a lies in a deep hollow subtended by mountains 
of hornblimdio gneiss, quartz and porphyry* is an admirable datum 
for geologists la rely upon, who, whether looking to the physical 
geography and outlines of Central Africa, or to its extremely simple 
geological structure, arc fairly enabled to refer this great varia¬ 
tion of outline either to the original devious evolutions of great 
mostfui of molten matter, or to some great ancient movements of 
dislocation among veiy ancient metmnorphic strata. In short, 
Central Africa presents no existing denuding agent which, if it 
opt:rated for millions of years, could have excavated the enormous 
hollow In which tho great Albert Xynnza lies. 


* Sbi lie AMtosss at 1552, p. csiii ; of 1857. p. clxrii j of 1858, B,«o»iit ■ 
of 1555. p. dxxit; of l», p, rtxxii; ami particularly |f,c Add H*s oft£64' 
p. dan ia wLieb the geologic*! u well aa pbyiic*l UrMCture of CriUmi Africa 
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Africa, 

Turning from Central Equatorinl Africa to tits ’Wcsl Coast, I ngain 
advert wish pleasure to fhe zealous etidmvoart; of M. dn (Jh»illn T on 
which I spoke List year, to reach Central Africa from his old station 
near the mouth of the Fernand V nz, Alas 1 you have now heard from 
nunoelf hovr, by mi untoward accident, ho wns prevented from reach¬ 
ing the heart of ibe loftier and higher mountains into which be was 
penetrating, making by the way numerous astronomical observations 
and phtdograpfaiog, :ty ho went along, the scenely and costumes of 
the poopta CorrectihE the outlines of Ids first map of these regions, 
w hich ho had rapidly constructed without any real saray, he iundo 
his lx* id and highly ad venturous journey into the interior, aocom- 
pwtiod by a few faithful coast natives only. From 0 ten At in the 
Ashira country, which ho visited on his former journey, lie made an 
ox camion north ward to the Samba Negoshi Fall&. tile correct position 
of which he has thereby determined, and afterwards diverging from 
his former ran to, ho continued his journey eastward, and rmehed tho 
villngo of Mooaoo Komba, 440 miles distant by his line of march 
from the western coast. I feel convinced that but for the unlucky 
accident which caused tho natives to rise upon Him he would have 
realised ttiosa expectations to which 1 gave expression at our lust 
Aimivereary. 

When hi* whole narrative is published (including n vivid pic¬ 
ture of bis diwistom end escape), 1 uni were the public will see 
in it the evidences of much patient research end lively oh^rvotion; 
indeed, I know that tho points in natural History which bo an* 
non need, after bis former journey, as original, but which w ere dis¬ 
credited by sonic persons, have been confirmed by I’rpfcRscr Owen 
and others, who have since examined actual speeimonB of the very 
annuals tho existence or nature of which had been doubted. 

It therefora gave mo great satisfaction when the Council adjudi¬ 
cated to M. du Chaillu a sum of mu nay not merely to coi&peimto 
him for the loss of instruments, which be had provided at his 
own cost, but aa a testimonial of their approval of tho energy 
and fidelity with which he hud endeavoured to realise his bold and 
gigantic project In the mean time, through his very numerous 
astronomical observations, ho has fixed many posit ions over a tract 
of country previously unknow n, which w r e ruay designate as il Du 
Chjiillu's Jjmd. ,+ 

Northward of Du Chailln's route another traveller, Mr. IL 0. X 
’Walker, is now- endeavouring to penetrate into thy interior, under 
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the anspfcos of otir Society. After a long delay on the const, lie 
proceeded on hia journey in Deoerul>er Lost with supplies which will 
enable him to remain ft year tft the interior. LIis object is to reach, 
if possible, n large lake, or chain of lakes, reported to exist about 
500 miles east of the Gaboon, 

Some years ago much interest was excited in the travels of n 
Hungarian gentleman, M. Ladisliius Magyar, who an not! need, in 
letters published In Hungary and in Peterman u’a ‘Mitthoilungen,* 
that ho had penetrated info tho interior of Africa from Bonguela 
as far as 'll 13 ft. longitude, and a brief account of bis explorations 
was published in the 24 th volume of our Journal. My attention 
has recently been drawn by his accomplished countryman, Dr, 
Kdmiy, to tho published work of this traveller, the fir?t volume 
of which appeared In S£5l> at Pe&th, in tho Hungarian language, 
under the editorship of il. 11 unfa Ivy .Janos. This volume oom~ 
prises only the early portion of his travels, between the const and 
1 j* E. longitude, during which the traveller married the daughter 
of the powerful chief of Hub Bihi country. In subsequent expedi¬ 
tious, the narrative of which wu to have formed two oilier volumes* 
ho advanced much further to tho north-east and sonth-cnat, and 
visited previously unknown regions north nnd south of Living- 
etone’a line of march in his famous journey between the Makolalo 
country' and Loanda, It is now more than live years siuee ho sent 
homo the manuscript of hia first volume ; mid he then stated that it 
would bo followed by the second, which at tho time ho wrote wits 
nearly finished. SEnco then nothing more has been heard of him ; 
end his friends having applied in vain to tho Portuguese Govern- 
ment for information, it h feared that ho has perished. 

A comparison of tho icvnlta of there explorations, as far ns they 
have been published, with those of Dr. Livingstone has already 
been entered Into by Dr. Peternmnn and uthcr writer^ My object 
in now introducing tho subject is to record that Dr, lUSainy, 
having given mo an analysis of tho first volume of these travel a* 
slates that although Lftdifdans Magyar was very careEui in giving 
tho degrees of latitude and longitude and tho Elevations above the 
level of the sea, and says that ho used instruments, ho does not specify 
their nature. In so remarkable n scries of journeys tho absence of 
full information on these! points is a great defect, especially aa (he 
first sketch of his travels, published, ns 1 have before stated. In our 
Journal, was considered, by the able critical geographer, Mr. Cooley, 
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in the commentary appended to the paper, to bo very doubtful iui 
regards tho geographical positions. The narrative, however* is full 
of interesting observations concerning the ninnrieiu and political and 
religious institution* of the people, visited by a traveller who spoke 
their language and tived amongst them almoast as a native. 

OF the melancholy torminaibn of the well-found expedition of 
tho intrepid Baron 0. veil der IXckcn, from which eo much was 
anticipated, notice tins already been taken in treating of the career 
of that distinguished traveller* with whoso death wo must, I fair, 
akindon all hope of ever reaching Central Africa, or tho countries 
watered by tho Nile, by first parsing through lliu Somauli countries 
ami then through a region inhabited by the more savage Galias. 

With brighter hope I turn to tho prospects of the saga cions 
and energetic Livings tone. Cord tally received and supported at 
Bombay* he proceeded to Zanzibar, where he boa the assistance of 
tlie 3ti I tun, and from wlionco his expedition will bo directed, ns 1 
announced last year* to the Bovonu River* After ascending that 
stream Iso will first determine the course of tho waters between his 
own Luke Xyiv-sfl and the Tanganyika of Burton and Speke. Next, 
if he tan reach the latter, and, after building n boat on it* is abb 
to proceed to its northern end, he will at ODO& nettle tho ftgirated 
question whether this take be really, ns frame stigge^l, the ultimate 
southern water-basin of the Nile* If it should prove to be hi, it 
follows that the altitude of Tanganyika, as given (by a bad instru¬ 
ment it is true) by Burton and Speke, woe very erroneous*, for by 
their measurement it w r as more than 800 feet below the level of 
the Albert Njuuk ns fixed by Baker* 

It is a circTitii stance of true gratification to mo to know that 
Dr e Kirk, the tried and valued associate of Livingstone, should recently 
have been nppointed tho Government medical officer to the Resident 
at Zanzibar; su that in the absence of tho Consul he will have amplo 
opportunity of succouring his old leader* now tho accredited Envoy 
to all the chiefs of Inner Africa* Dr* Kirk has also received 
authority from the Foreign Office to take every feasible step to 
* obtain the release of tho captives—if such there be*—consisting of 
tho craw and piiKsengern of tho tit A bis Xndinman, the account, of the 
shipwreck of which vessel on tho Somanli coas t was recently brought 
before tho Society in a very tolling manner by Colonel Rigby* for¬ 
merly Consul at Zanzibar, and who was tho MOidouM supporter of both 
tho great African expeditions, which proceeded from that bland. 

Just after I had written the preceding line*, I learned with great 
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Bat infliction, through a letter from Dr. Livingstone, of the 24th March, 
to hi* dunghter, Unit ho had reached the mouth of the Rovuuui 
ltiver in an Arab dhow, with hi* followers, and six camel*, three 
asses, and three buffaloes. As it was found impracticable to 
ascend the Rovuma with tho vessel, or disembark the animals on 
its bank*, tho party was taken on by Lieut. Garforth, n.s., to 
Mikeridamy, a fino harbour to tho north of tho Rovuma, where they 
were about to land when the letter was despatched. As the pcoplo 
of that tract are under tho control of tho Sultan of Zanzibar, with 
whose protection Livingstone is fully provided, and as the route i* 
said to be open to tho Lnkc Nyasn, our self-reliant and energetic 
envoy writes in tho full persuasion that, with time and prudence, 
ho will not only reach the watershed between Nyo*sa and Tan¬ 
ganyika, but be ablo to settle the question a* to the elevation and 
drainage of the hitter. 

Conclusion .—This Address ha* now reached a length l>eyond that 
within which it was my wish to confine it, chiefly through tho 
lamontablo fact that several of our most eminent associates luivo 
passed away since our last anniversary; for you will doubtless all 
approve of my effort*, imperfect as they may luivc been, to do justice 
to their various merits. 1 have had also to dwell on the brilliant 
discovery of Baker, tho meritorious explorations of tho Turds by 
Chandloss, on the recent great oj>cning out of Northern or Inter- 
tropical Australia, on tho admirable progress of the Surveys of 
Northern India, and various other topic* of deep interest to tis all. 
But, far from diminishing our anticipations, each of thc*o advances 
in distant lands has but laid open new vistas, which invite tho enter¬ 
prise of future travellers; whether it be in Africa, Central Asia, South 
America, or Australia, to say uuthing of the untrodden interior of 
New Guinea. 

So long as such field* of research remain, the Englishman of 
our day, and of tho future, will, 1 doubt not, strive to penotrato 
unknown countries ns ardently ns his ancestors did in tho davs of 
a Raleigh or a Drake. It is, indeed, the high opinion which our 
countrymen entertain of any one who thus boldly adventures on the# 
search after fresh knowledge, which is tho mainspring of tho con¬ 
tinuous and advancing prosperity of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Lot us, therefore, he of good heart when w 0 look to tho coming 
year, at the closo of which, and on the termination of my duties a* 
your President, I feel confident, that if I then be among you, I shall 
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have to congratulate you once more on uninterrupted success and 
new triumphs, and that it will only then remain for mo to tako 
leave of yon with the hopeful watchword of all true geographers, 
“ Forward, ever Forward.” 


Postscript. — Meteorology .—In the rapid and necessarily imperfect 
sketch given at p. 223 of the history of the recent advances in 
Meteorology, there are errors which call for correction. It ought 
to liavo been mentioned tlrnt the first great advance in Land 
Meteorology originated really in a joint reconftnendation of the 
Boyal Society and British Association in 1839-40, in pursuance of 
which observations were carried into effoct, at various points of tho 
British Dominions, on n most extensive and systematic plan, and that 
tho oontinuance and extension of the system was tho special object 
of a Melon (logical Congress which assembled at Cambridge in 1845, 
and which had a vast influence on tho advance of tho statistics of 
Land Meteorology. With regard to Ocean Meteorology, few but 
ihose who are occupied with such questions arc aware of the great 
services rendered to this branch of science by General Sabine, tho 
far-seeing President of the Iloyal Society, who, on tho part of that 
body conducted a correspondence with tho different departments of 
Government in 1852, and especially in 1855, which furmc-d an epoch 
in Meteorological science. 
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' I. Account of the Discovery of the second Great Lake of the Nile , 
Albert Nyanza. By Samuel White Bakes, Esq. 

R<xut, November 13, 18G5. 

In the year 18G1 I commenced an expedition to discover the 
sources of the Nile, with the hope of meeting the East African 
Expedition of Captains Speke uud Grant. 1 had not the pre¬ 
sumption to make my intention public, as the Nile source hud 
hitherto defied all explorers; but as the insignificant worm slowly 
bores its way into the hardest oak, even so I hoped by lierseverancc 
to reach the heart of Africa. 

I employed the first year in exploring all the Nile tributaries 
i>T Atbara, Settite, Royun, Salaam, Angrnb, 

Itahad, Dinder,—and thence descended the (tanks of the Blue 
Nile to Khartum. I will not describe this joumcv, but will confine 
myself to the most important point—the Great White Nile. 

m )’ arrangements at Khartum, and started on the 
loth December, 18G4, with a powerful force in three vessels, 
with tweuty-uiue transport animals, including horses, camels, and 
asses. 

1 he. first tributary to the White Nile is the Sobat, from the 
south-east, in lat. 9 21’ 14" n. This river is 120 yards wide and 

feet deep, with a current of 24 miles an hour, when bank-full, 
winch it was at that time (December). It is not navigable for 
more than about ISO miles, as it is composed of seven or eight 
distinct streams, all shallow, the conjunction of which forms the 
mam river. 

I urning to the west from the Sobat junction, the Balir Giratfe 
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is met with on the south bank ; th» ia an inferior strain, being n 
nusre arm of the Nile, ’which leave? the parent stream in the 
Allah country aljout 6 J 30" n. lat. Continuing west from the Babr 
Giraffe we arrive at the Bahr Gattd junction coming from the 
west, about 70 miles from the Solat junction. The Babr Gaol 
is dead water. From that point to the south the difficulties of the 
\V I ate Nile commence. The entire country is a ilcail flat, n world 
of interminable uifu>h overgrown with high reeds and papyrus 
Tush. Through this region of desolation the river winds its 
tortuous course like an entangled skein of thread ; no wind is 
favourable, owing to the constant turns; the current adverse; 
no possibility of advance except by towing, the men struggling 
night and day through water and high rushes with the tow-rope, 
exhausted with a hopeless labour and maddened with clouds of 
mosquitoes* 

Far as the eye can reach, in that land of misery and malaria, 
alt is wretchedness. The dull croaking of waterfowl, the hum ut 
insects, and the hoarse snort of the lilppopntamiis, impress the 
traveller that this ia the mysterious Nile whose source lies 
hidden from mankind. Islands of vegetation silently float past, 
bearing solitary storks, thus voyaging on Nature's rafts from 
lands unknown. Nothing in life is so depressing as this melan¬ 
choly river. One dry spot t saw slightly raised above the 
boundless marsh ; there some white man w as buried. The people 
were ignorant of his nation ; but his hones, like a good ship 
stranded in her voyage, formed a rad land mark for the passer-by. 
Not far from that spot 1 also had to dig a muddy grave, and erect 
a rough eni£i over poor Johann Schmidt, a good and faithful 
German whoni I had engaged for my expedition. He, at this 
early sta"e, fell a victim to the marsh fever—another wreck upon 
the fatal banks of I he White Nile. The loss of a good man. my 
only European, so early in the voyage, affected me deeply. Sorrow¬ 
fully 1 left him in that lonely spot, and struggled cm against the 
stream to Gondokoro. 

I arrived at Gondokoro after 45 days' vovage from Khartum, 
about 750 miles in a direct line, lat. d 55 T n> 1 landed all my 
animals in excel lent order, and resolved to wait for the arrival 
of a trader’s parly front the south, according to my prearranged 
route, intending to form a depot at their station in latitude 
about 3° 15' n. } to which 1 could fall buck for supplies in case 
of need. 

Gnmlukoru is a miserable place, consisting of a number of grass 
huts, occupied only at one season hy the traders’ people, when 
they return from the interior with the-ir slaves ami ivory. The soil 
is poor, but the country is pleasantly diversified with many ever¬ 
green tree? and native villages, while the distant mountain?, towards 
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the south and east, produce an exhilarating impression after tlic 
tedious White Nile marshes. 

I had bet‘ii 15 davs waiting at Gondokoro, when suddenly I 
heard gnus firing in the south, and my men rushed into my cabin, 
saying that the traders’ party had arrived, with two white men— 
Engiuhmcii —b their company, who had come from the sea j It is 
impossible to describe tliat moment, Quixotic dreams that 1 had 
cbenshtd were now realised, and in n few minutes later I met 
those gallant explorers Gaptains Speke and Grant marcldng along 
the river s bank ; arriving in honourable careworn, hazard, 
but pnmd of having won. 

Speke was my old friend, but I felt that Ids brave companion 
Grant, was also an old friend, for such a meeting in the centre of 
Africa vanquishes all time, and the hearty shake of the hand effects 
more than the cold acquaintance of years. But one disappointment 
tinged this happy meeting. I had always hoped to have found 
them somewhere about the Nile source, and to have shared with 
them the honour of the discover?, i had my expedition in the 
most perfect order, ami I was ready fur atiy place however distant 
J happily, much remained to be completed. Speke informed me 
that he had heard from the natives that a large lake existed to the 
west of Itnyoro, which he thought might lie a second source of 
the Nile, ns the river flowed into it, ami almost immediately after 
its junction issued from it, and continued it* course to Goiulokoro. 
He also said that he and Gram crossed the river at Karuma Falk 
hi about 2 J 20' y. hit, whore they lost the river as it turned 
suddenly to the west; therefore it was of the highest importance to 
explore it from that point to the lake, which he called the lata 
Nkige. I immediately determined to undertake this exploration, 
feeling convinced that the reported lake had an important position 
in the basin of the Nile* 

My hopes of success were considerably darned by the character 
of my meiL In those unknown regions every species of villany 
can 063 p erp etrated unpunished, and a Coll action of sooumlrd^ 
including; Europeans, wore engaged in the so-called ivory trade, 
having armed bands of ruffiana in their service, who not only 
robbed tbe natives of their women and children to sell as slaves in 
the Soudan, but whose ivory purchases were conducted by razzias 
upon the cattle of the natives, the animals thus stolen being 
exchanged for elephants' tusks with the adjoining tribes. The 
trade of the bite Nile is simply cattle-stealing, slavohunting, 
and murder. 

1 hod thus to encounter two great difficulties: the hostility of 
ihe native^ caused by the above conduct, and the impossibility 
ol procuring porters for bends and bracelets, cattle being the only 
medium of exchange ; added to this, my men engaged at Khartum 
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ns escort were the scum of the earth, accustomed to cattle-lifting 
and slave-hunting, and in the habit of receiving from their em¬ 
ployer- one-third of rhe cattle stolen. Foreseeing these difficulties 
when at Khartum, l had applied, through the British Consul at 
Alexandria, to the Egyptian Government for a few troops as escort. 
This application was refused, although the Dutch ladies obtained 
Government soldiers and a i officer through the application of the 
French Consul at K harttim, 

A few days after the departure of Speke and Grant from 
Gondokoro, my men mutinied and refused to proceed, The 
traders had combined to prevent any European traveller from 
penetrating the interior, fearing reports upon the slave trade. 
Tho people of Andrea Debano, who, having escorted Speke and 
Grant, had agreed to give cue [ no-tors and to accompany me to 
their camp, suddenly started without me, sending a message that 
they would lire upon my party should 1 attempt to follow on their 
path. My armed men, forty in number, kept forcible possession 
of my anus that were in their lisnds, and threatened to fire at me 
simultaneously should I attempt to disarm them. It appeared 
utterly hopeless to proceed. Tho Bari tribe at Gandokoro a&d for 
ahuut four days south were hostile to all corner My expedition, 
so eardully orgittnsed, was overthrown and apparently defeated. 
r l he fatality that had attended all expeditions to tiie Nile sources 
for two thousand years hung heavily upon me. 

I liad no longer an escort < tjte man alone was faithful: he was 
u native of the Djuur. This man and a little black boy of twelve 
years old were all that remained of toy party, with the exception 
oi my wite, who, with a devotion winch woman alone can .-bow, 
determined to face all dangers and hardships rather than that we 
should return defeated. 


[ will not w eary \ou with a minute account of bow, by manage¬ 
ment and caution, I recovered my arms and ammunition from The 
mutineers. Having succeeded in frightening a few of them, seven¬ 
teen agreed to follow me to the eaM* My proper course was south; 
but l agreed to the proposal of the men, ns they obstinately refused 
to proceed hi any direction but east. I discovered that they had 
conspired to desert me at the camp of a trader, seven days* march 
v:tA from Gosidekoro: this was their remain for insisting upon that 
direction. They had also threatened to tire at me should 1 attemnt 
tn disarm on the road and to desert my wife in H, c 
after my deatk NewnbUmj, it was impend™ tlmt I si,„Sd 
advance from Goitdukoro at ;dl hazards, or give up the esnedition 
1 trusted to gam » Mumco over my ,tn, «L3 Z 

Sfe ttC " *“ Kltt,r «■ •» *• direction of 

I endeavoured U make terms with a traders' party bound for 
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the cast, but failed j they sent word that they would fire at me if 
I Followed their route, and that they would raise the MHyria tribe 
against me in advance. This party started on the 26th of March, 
l&fiil at about 2 P.H., and 1 determined to follow on their tracks 
tlnit night and take my chance of overcoming all obstacles on the 
road. Not a single native was procurable, all being under the 
influence of the traders \ thus ! had neither guide nor interpreter, 
1 loaded my camels and asses, and at 7 f.m. followed in the direc¬ 
tion the traders' party bad taken. 

T overtook them that night, bivouacked upon the road, and I 
pushed on ahead. The next morning I received two natives of 
the Latooka tribe, who, having been ill-treated bv the Turks, bad 
absconded. Fortunately I had been kind to these very men when 
in Gondokom, and they, being natives of the country to which we 
were bound, offered to act as guides for a large present of beads 
and bracelets. Here, then, were guides l and I determined to 
push un by a forced march at night to reach and pass through 
the lillyria tribe before lhe Turks should arrive to raise that tribe 
against me. 

The inarch of tliat night was heavy. The camels were carrying 
about 7Ut> lbs. each ; the ssee&SDO Ilk 1 had twenty-nine aniauk 
The route was through jungle and obstructed by numerous ravines, 
in eroding which the canids always fell and had to bo unloaded, 
While they were being reloaded the tired donkeys took the oppor¬ 
tunity of reposing and lying down ; they shifted all their picks, 
which thus had to bo readjusted a dozen times in that one night's 
march. 

The day broke, and w e w ere still ahead of flic Turks. I lightened 
tiie loads, throwing nwav most of the wilt and about SOOllTs. of all 
hinds of provisions, which, being left on the road, bad the double 
advantage of lightening the burthens and delaying the Turks, who 
I knew would scramble and fight together for the spall upon the 
route. At length f passed a place called Tullngo, about 30 utiles 
ea^t of Gondokoro, and threading a rocky puss at the tout of a range 
office granite mountains, I passed on to Ellyria, riding about a 
mile ahead of my |>arty. 

Tying our hoxtts to a tree, my wife and I, alone in this beau¬ 
tiful spot, sat upon one of the huge blocks of granite that had 
fallen from the mountain top, and looked down upon the valley of 
£11 yria, atomf a mile liefore us. The noble mountains of grey 
granite rose on the borders of the chief village, while numerous 
oilier villages, surrounded by bamboo stockades, were dotted about 
dm steep sides of the mountains. Looking down upon this valley 
in which our fate lay hidden, wc anxiously awaited the arrival of 
our party—the road being difficult for the bapgage-atii inals, 
owing to the numerous fragments of link vvhicli Moi k the puss* 
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We were exulting in having outmarched tlie Turks before they 
could raise the Ellyria tribe against us, when a clattering among 
the racks preceded the appearance of what I supposed to bo our 
party. Fo my coil fusion we saw the hated red Sag a ad crescent, 
loading the Turks 11 party of 1-10 men. One by one they filed by 
through the narrow: pu and descended to Ellyria, \Vc wore 
outmarched, and the expedition ruined should they raise the chief 
against us, he being the man who had massacred a trader's party 
of iiifi armed men the year previous. 

The captain of the party at length passed within a few yards 
of me in the rear of uis men: my success depend*! upon that 
moment I called him, and a present of a doublc-liam-lled gun 
opened the conversation; it was terminated by English gold, 
which by good fortune I hud with me—I had wou him ? I ex¬ 
plained to him that it was impossible to drive me kick, but 
sliould he assist me in my journey, I would rew ard him far beyond 
his annual alary. My men shortly arrived, and were confounded 
at seeing that 1 had made a friend of quo of my greatest enemies. 
After seven days’ march we arrived at Latooka, my party 
slightly in the rear of the trader's. AVe reached the station of 
Chenooda, an opposition company to that which I liad been fol¬ 
lowing. It was at this spot that my men had conspired to mutiny. 
At daybreak the next morning the men refused to load tire camels, 
and broke out in open mutiny with their arms in their hands. I 
made a severe example of the ringleader and thus cowed some of 
party, while some absconded with their arms and ammunition, 
and joined Chouooda’s men. The party of Cheuonda made m 
attack upon the Utookas, to procure slaves ; but the Laloukns, who 
are a splendid tribe, massacred them, entirely destroying LOG men, 
including four of iny desert era. This event gave me the control of 
my remaining men, who, (irmly believing in the "evil eye ” imagined 
that I had some mysterious connection with this disaster. 

Latooka k the finest country that I have seen in Africa: the 
natives are warlike, but friendly if well treated. A lar^e tract of 
land is cultivated with several varieties of gram, enormous herds 
of cattle find ample pasturage, and the tow 113 arc L&rge and thickly 
populated. Tarrangolle, the chief town, confab* about 4000 
Louse* Every town is defended by a strong stockade while 
sentries are ported day and night around the town upon bkh 
platform* The men are, hke all tribes of this part of Africa 
completely naked, and they are distinguished from other tribes bv 
a jiccubar k^ess-the hair or wool being worked into a 
thick felt and ammgee as a helmet; this ia tastefully amui^d 
mth blue and red bead* and ornamented with polished 
pfatea. The Latookas never bury the dead if slain in (Wit: Lose 
who die a natural death are exhumed after a few week/Interment 
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—the bones are then placed in earthenware pots and exposed out- 
side the town. Like all other tribes of the White Nile they hare 
no idea of a Deity, nor even a vestige of superstition ; they are 
mere brutes* whose only idea of earthly happiness is an unlimited 
supply of wives, cattle* and a kind of beef. 

Tim country of J-atooka h important as being on the east fron¬ 
tier of a mountain-range running from the south-east! which forms 
the watershed between the White Nile and the Solvit; the drainage 
to the east flowing to the Sohat, about 50 miles distant* by the 
Hirer Kanieti, and Lb at to the west flowing direct to the Kile. 
This mountain-range is from 4000 to 5000 feet high* and com¬ 
posed entirely of granite. My intention iti leaving Gondokoro for 
tin* country was simply to make a move into the interior, whence 
1 trusted to be able to change mv route* and work round to the 
south-west to Unyoro, and from thence to the lake. Accordingly 
1 crossed the mountain-range and steering soutlk-west 40 miles 
from Latooka 1 arrived at Obbo in lat. 4 2 N. The general level 
of the Ohlio country is 3600 feet above the sea; it form* the 
watershed between tlie East and West, and has a great rainfall of 
ten months during the year. The soil being extremely rich* the 
country is covered with an impenetrable grass jungle, about M 
feet high, intern]ingled with wild grape-vines. The mountains 
are clothed with forests, the whole country abounding in dc- 
phjuits. 

Cattle will not live* owing to the tsetse fly; thus the natives are 
inferior in strength to the I ntoukns being badly fed. They are 
extremely indolent, and instead id cultivating their beautiful soil* 
they are contented with small patches of a wretched grain and a 
harvest of wild yams* which grow in abundance. 1 found nine 
varieties of yam growing wild in the Qbbu jungles. 

"The chief of the Obbo tribe Ss an old man, a famous magician 
and ram-maker, much respected by all adjacent tribes as a powerful 
sorcerer, lie carries a whistle of anu-iope’s horn* which is sup- 
jiceed to have the power of either bringing or prevent mg rain. 
Unfortunately one day J happened in hi? presence to whistle shrilly 
with my Angers with a tone which utterly overpowered his magic 
horn. From that time I was considered to be an accomplished 
mill-maker, and was always requested to perform either to attract 
or to retard a shower. The old chief H Katebilta ’ has 116 children 
living, and all his villages are governed by various sons. When he 
visits a district he rides on a man’s back, with a few attendants* 
while one of his wives carries a jar of beer to refresh both horse 
and rider. He thus journeys through bis country to collect tri¬ 
bute ; if not paid he curses the goats and fowls of his subjects, 
that they may remain barren* and threatens to withhold the rain. 

In Obbo the whole of my traps port nuiiyals died, and I was 
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utterly helpless. After it delay of many months during which the 
rainfall was exceed! ugly great, I procured a fen potters from the 
ivory trader* and having trained some riding oxen, 1 was prepared 
to start for Uiiyoro* I was forced to abandon nearly all my 
baggage, a? ruy means of transport were very limited* My clothes 
anil those mf my wife had long since been bartered for provisions 
with the trader s men ; thus my baggage was light, consisting of 
a simple chan are of linen, with a large supply of ammunition, 
and presents for the King of Unvot'd (Kmnrasi). I had been a 
martyr to fever* and my quinine was exhausted; ray wort still nil 
lM-fore me. I had arranged to kail the trader’s pariv into the 
L nyoro country, and to introduce them to Kmnrjisi, under the 
express conditions ill at they should deal fairlv with the King. 

y\ e kft Obbo on January 5, 1864, crossing the Hirer Atabbi, 
rt ltieji is an important tributary to the A?ua River, flowing through* 
out the year. I passed through the Madi country to Show. - in 
latitude 3 4' s\, crossing the Aaua River in Jat 3 s 12 r g, Tlic 
Asna at that time (January 9) was dry, with the exception of a 
narrow' stream, ankle-deep, trickling down its rocky bed* It is 
fllhmt 120 yards wide, but it is a simple racra tail-torrent The 
average depth in floods, judging by the water-mark on the banks, 
is 15 feet; so great is the inclination of its bed. that it forms a 
rapid during the rains, impassable by boats. The bed of the 
river was 1100 feet lower than Obbo; the drainage of a large 
extent of country thus (lows to the Asna, and thence to the Nile, 
Bpon arrival nt Shooa the whole of my porters deserted ; this 
necessitated a further diminution of baggage* Rice, coffee* and 
every necessary, was forsaken, and, with a few men to carry am, 
munition and blankets, we pushed forwards towards Unyoro. ' 

After five days' journey south* over uninhabited prairies of high 
grass and countless swampv hollows, wo arrived at the Nile* at 
Karunm Balls, at the very spot where Speke and Grant bad cresscd 
the river, in latitude 2= 17' n. Instead of being welcomed by 
ivauinw, ad 1 had expected, we were not allowed to cross the 
river; erowds of armed men thronged the heights ou the opposite 
bank to resist our landing. At length, after a long day Li h 
gesticulating and shoutm g our peaceful intentions, a boat came 
aciy-s the river with some head-men of the conn In. who after 
striet examination, pronounced me to be Speke's own lather 

from one father and one mutter” It now transpired that De* 

* As that ^OTttaL ut tfa« Kite which flow* from i[ lt , Victoria !„ Prt rtjl 
Njqdxu. require ft sepsis uniiie to duUrnijiiX ii m ■ ), 6 - * “* Atftm 

lidwiog wtof the Aiberi W, H i?!,! ^ mia nxcrofihn Nik 
bmw lmier*ct Hi Ter, piT^n. <o i% w in ’iisro*-*.Lp r r nn f lj , a ^ t ‘ T ^ d i® the 

whkh hi* pivi' me at tionclohOro. mid itaefc I w/XT^i h|M * e “V* 3 * m "P 

G» V iw^Lcoi Society, f 1,lc4 lum to the Royal 
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bone;? men, who had escorted Spefcs and Grant to Gondokoro the 
previous year, and who had driven me from my southerly route, 
nmnrlied direct iu Uityono, and attacked Kamrasis country, 
killiuff about three hundred people, and capturing many slaves. 
We were at first supposed to he some of that party. So strong 
was the suspicion of the native*, even after ray examination, that 
unne of the party were allowed to cross the river except my wife, 
myself, and two or throe attendants. It was pitch-dark when we 
lauded on the south bank just under Karuma Falls \ and although 
met by a crowd playing ujwni flutes, horn*, and drums, apparently 
with great rejoicing, we were detained for eight days before we 
were allowed to journey south to K am nuns residence. 

From Karuma the Nile flows due west in a succession of 
powerful rapids between high clifl-s. Immense groves of bananas 
clothed the steep ravines, and beautiful forest-trees, interspersed 
with varieties of palms, bordered the beautiful river, fashing along 
its rocky bed- llcre the Nile was about- 150 raids wide a noble 
Stream fresh from the Victoria Lake, * 

My first wish was to follow the river from [his point to the sup- 
[loscd Lute N'zigd, but this was not permitted; neither could I 
obtain information of any kind from the people, as they had not 
yet received the Kftjg's orders. So suspicious ms the King, that 
" v twelves duva on a march of only |(J miles due south'to his 
capital. We were only allowed to march about 34 miles ikt dav 
to enable imngcrs to rejKirt our conduct daily to Kamras'i! 

I his mpeh was on the west bank of the Nile, and we arrived at 
thy capital pSVcNjlii, at the junction of the Kafoor River with the 
Nile. Thu country throughout our route from Karanm was 
populated and extremely fertile. 

The king did not appear for three days, during which we wore 
by his orders confined on a wretched marsh, on the south side of 
the Kafoor Rarer, precisely where Speke and Grant were located 
formerly In rather u suspicious manner Kumrasi arrived, accorn- 
pamed by about a thousand urn* I was very ill with fever, and 
™ ^^^cd on n lit ter to ilis h ut. He was a ii ms, d i licd-look E n g 
fellow, Well dressed in bark-dotb, gracefully draped around hm, 
ond beautifully clean in hie person j the nails of bis hands and Feet 
being perfectly white, and carefully attended to. He gave me seven- 
teen cows, and a quantity of plantain wine ; accordingly, I pre¬ 
sented him with a variety of objects of value, including a handvonie 
1 carpet of most gorgeous colours, which captivated him im¬ 
mensely. 1 told him that fcpeke and Grant bad arrived safely, 
and bad spoken well of him, therefore I had come to thank him m 
the name of my country, and to present him with a few curiosities. 

I also told him that the Queen of my country had taken a great 
interest in the discovery of the Nile source,* now proved to lie 
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within hi s dominions, rod that 1 wished to visit the Luta i^rigd 
Lake, aid descend to the junction and the exit of the river. 
He told me that Speke was evidently my brother, having a beard 
precisely similar; that I was far too ill to attempt the march to 
the lake—which was the AftootAan, nut Lida A 'zig< as it was 
six months journey ; that he was afraid I might die in his country, 
and perhaps my Queen would imagine I had been murdered, 
and might accordingly invade his territory, I replied that this 
was a lierfcctly comet idea—that no Englishman could he mur¬ 
dered with impunity; but that ! had resolved not to leave his 
country until I hud seen the lake, therefore the sooner the explora¬ 
tion was completed, the less chance there would be of my dying in 
his country, 

I returned to my hut disheartened, 1 had now been fourteen 
months from Khartum, struggling against even species of diffi¬ 
culty ; for twelve months 1 had been employed in repairing guns, 
doctoring the sick, and attending the wounded of the ivory hunter's 
party, simply to gain sufficient influence to enable me to procure 
porters. That accomplished, I had arrived at this spot, M "trait, 
iu !atr 1° HT s. f only 0 days' march from the Victoria Like ; and 
I had hoped that a 10 {lays westerly march would enable me to 
reach the M'waotmi K'zige. I now' heard that it was j ix months' 
journey / I was ill with daily fever, my wife likewise. 1 hud no 
quinine, neither any supplies, such as coffee, tea, Ac-; nothing but 
wafer rod the common food of the natives — good enough whan in 
strong health, but uneatable in sickness. 

That night passed heavily ; the following morning, to my dismay, 
every one of lay porters had deserted. They had heard the King 
declare the journey to the lake to bo si* month#, and all had ab¬ 
sconded. Day after day 1 had interview s with the King Katnrasa, 
whose only object ill seeing me was to extoft all 1 had. 1 gave 
him everything he asked for except my sword : this was what he 
coveted* 

The trad era obtained a large quantity of ivory, and left the 
country, leaving me, with my thirteen men, sick and hopeless. I 
would "not he persuaded to return: l felt sure that the lake was not 
so far distant. Hearing that the trade from the lake consisted of 
salt, 1 found a native dealer, and from him I obtained the cheering 
information that the lake was only 15 days distant. The King 
had deceived me, merely wishing to detain me with him in order 
to strip me of everything. At length I gave him the coveted 
sword rod a double-barrelled gtm; my head-man drank blood with 
him as a proof of amity, and be gave me two chiefs as guides mid 
about dOO men as escort. These fellows were dressed like our 
juvenile idea* of devils, having horns upon their heads and wi re 
grotesquely got up with fabe beards made of the bushy ends of 
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raws' tail?- This motley escort gave much trouble cm the journey, 
plundering the Tillages en route „ and drawing all tiupplles before 
we I Kid a chance of procuring anything. 1 therefore discharged 
my .attendants after a few days* march, and continued the journey 
with my guides and porters. Every day the porter?, apparently 
without reason, would suddenly throw their loads down, and bolt 
into the high grass, disappearing like so many rabbits* This occa¬ 
sioned much delay, as fresh men had to be collected from distant 
villages* 

Marching for some days along the south bank of the Kafoor 
River, we tuid to cross this deep stream at a muddy ford. In 
creeping this river my wife suddenly fell apparently dead, struck 
by a coup de soled. 1 or seven days she was carried in a state of 
insensibility along our melancholy route ; the rain in torrents, the 
country a series of swam [is and forest and grass jungle — no jios- 
aibility of resting in one place, as there wa? nothing to cat on the 
road, and our provisions were insufficient The people put a new 
handle to the pickaxe to dig her grave, and looked for a dry spot. 
I was utterly exhausted with fever and watching, and, after a long 
march, I fell senseless by the side of her litter* The next morning 
a miraculous change had taken place, which I can never forget. 

After IS days' journey through a park-like country from MVooti, 
file long-wishcd-for lake was announced by the gill Be, For three 
dap I had seen a high range of mountains, apparently about SO 
miles distant, mid I had feared that these lay between me and the 
lake ; to my great joy I now heard that they formed the opposite 
or western shore. Suddenly, upon reaching some rising ground, 
the great reservoir of the Kile lay before me ! Far below, some 
1500 feet beneath a precipitous cliff of granite, lay my prize, so 
hardly sought ; a boundless sea-horiznn south and south-west ■ while 
west, the faint blue mountains, of about 7000 feet above the water- 
level, hemmed In the glorious expanse of waters. 

Weak and exhausted with more than twelvemonths* anxiety, 
toil, and sickness, I tottered down the steep and zigzag path, and 
in about two hours f reached the shore. The waves were mill tig 
upon a beach of sand ; and as I drank the water and hithed my 
face in the welcome flood with a feeling of true gratitude for 
success, I named this great basin of the Nile (subject to Her 
Afajesty’s permission) the u Albert Nyanza,’* in memory of a great 
man who fiad passed away. The Victoria and the Albert Lakes 
are the reservoirs of the Nile. 

Vaco via was the spot where I first reached the lake, in Iat 
1 ° 14' N. From that place I started in canoes, and, steering 
north, I coasted for 13 days, arriving at H&gtmgo, in lat* % J 16 H n. 
There the lake had decreased in width to 16 or 20 miles, and it 
turned to the west; the extent unknown to the natives. 

The village of Muguugo w r as situated on rising ground about 
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250 feet above the lake; from this spot 1 lwd a beautiful view of 
the valley of the Nile, as the river flowed from the lake from 15 to 
20 miles due north of our position. The valley was 4 or 5 miles 
wide; a great flat of green reeds marked the course of the river to 
the north as far as the eye could reach. A chain of hills bounded 
the west bank of the river, trending north-east Below the village 
of Magungo the river which 1 had crossed at Kannna entered the 
lake, after a course of about 80 miles from Knruina Falls; thus 
the Nile entered the lake and almost immediately made its exit at 
the north, precisely as had been reported by the natives to Speke 
and Grant. 

My voyage down the lake had been tedious, owing to the 
heavy sea which rose with the wind from the south-west every 
afternoon, and rendered it necessary to haul the canoe ashore. 
The scenery was extremely beautiful; the mountains of granite 
and gneiss rose in many places abruptly from the water to the 
height of 1200 to 1500 leet on the east shore; many streams 
rushed down precipitous ravines; and the fine cataract of the 
Kaigiri, in a grand body of water, fell from about 1000 feet. Two 
large falls were visible with the telescope, issuing from the high 
range of mountains on the west shore; in fact, all nature seemed 
to recognise this great depression as the-grand reservoir. 

Much salt is obtained from the soil on the east bank of the lake; 
this forms the sole article of trade of the population on its borders. 
Formerly Magungo was a town of considerable importance, as the 
trade from Karagwe, from 2" s. lat., was conducted in large l>ont8 
sent by lluinanika. the king of that country, with cowrie shells 
and brass bracelets from Zanzibar in exchange for ivory. My in¬ 
terpreter (a woman of Magungo) told me that she had seen Arabs 
arrive at Magungo with those boats, who regularly brought cowrie 
shells every year in exchange for ivory and prepared skins. In a 
disagreement with the people some men were killed, and from that 
time no boats had arrived; thus cowrie shells were very scarce, 
and tribes to the north, »'.<?. the Modi and Obbo, who formerly sent 
to Magungo to purchase those shells, were now without a supply. 

Kainrasi, and many natives, told me that the lake is known well 
ns far as Karagwe; but from that part, between 1 and 2 8. lat., 
it turns to the west, the extent being unknown even to Uumanika, 
the King of Karagwe. Thus the Albert Lake is well known to an 
extent of about 260 geographical miles from south to north. 
Throughout this course it receives the drainage of a great equa¬ 
torial inountaiu-range, where the rainfall continues through ten 
months of the year. When I reached the lake in March, it wjis 
shortly after the commencement of the rains (which begin in 
February); at that time the water was 4 feet below the highest 
water-mark upon some trees which grew in the lake near Magungo 
The natives assured me tliat the level was never lower than at die 
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time I saw it; thus the maximum rise of the water-level in floods 
is 4 feet. From the exit of the Nile to lat. 3° 32* n. the Nile is 
navigable. 

It was necessary to verify the river flowing into the lake at 
Mngungo as the Nile I laid crossed at Karuina, that beinw the 
river flowing from the Victorin Nyanza. At the junction with the 
Albert Nyanza it was a broad channel of dead water, banked by 
vast masses of high reeds. In fact the northern end of the Albert 
Lake seemed to form a delta, the shores being blocked with rush- 
banka The whole cluiracter of the lake had changed from the 
open sea it had presented further south. 

I went up the river from Magungo in a canoe. After the first 
10 miles it had narrowed to a width of about 200 yards, without 
any perceptible stream. We slept that night on a mud-bank, 
within a tew feet of the river; but on waking the next morning I 
distinctly noticed the floating vegetation slowly moving towards 
the west. Thus there was no doubt that this was actually the 
Karuma River, as the natives had informed me, flowing into the 
lake at Magungo. 

About 25 miles from Magungo my boating terminated. For 
many hours I had heard the roaring of broken water; we now 
turned into a slight bend of the river, and the grand fall of the 
Nile rushed into our view. Hurrying through a gap in a granite 
rock the river contracted suddenly from a width of 150 or 200 
yards to about 50 yards, funning a maddening rapid, which, 
roaring through its rock-bound channel, plunged in one leap, about 
120 feet perpendicular, into a deep basin below. I took the liberty 
of naming this grandest object throughout the course of the Nile 
the “ Murchison Falls.” 

I counted twenty-seven crocodiles upon one sandbank below the 
falls. I shot one, and, ns we were putting the boat ashore, a 
hip|K>potamua which had been hidden in tnc reeds charged the 
canoe, lifting it out of the water, and very nearly terminated the 
voyage with a capsize. 

Leaving the canoes at a small fishing-village below the falls, we 
continued our route to the cast, overland, parallel with the river. 
The war was raging between Kamrasi and a neighbouring chief, 
Fogooka, who lived upon some islands in the river. The whole 
country was pluudend and deserted; my porters absconded, 
leaving us in utter helplessness without provisions. Here, laid 
down with fever and starvation, we remained for two months, 
living upon wild spinach and mouldy flour, now and then pro¬ 
curing a wretched fowl. During this time Kamrasi, who was 
camped with an army of 5000 men only four days distant, sent me 
repeated messages that I was to attack his enemy, Fowooka, with 
my guns. Should I accede to this, he prom feed to give tnc all I 
wanted, eveu to a portion of his kingdom. Being in extremity, 
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1 at length sent my head-man to the King's camp with n message 
tliat l was far too great a man to be negotiated with by a third 
party, and that if Kamrasi w ished me to tight his battles, he must 
send fifty men to cany me to his camp, as 1 was too ill to walk ; 
we might then come to sutne understanding as to the proposed 
alliance. This bait took T and after some days I was carried to Ms 
camp and well supplied with provisions. 

A few nights alter my arrival there was a sudden uproar in the 
camp — bund reds of wardmote beating, horns blowing, and a mass 
of people dressed for battle, with horns ujion their beads, and false 
beards ; crowds rushed to ami fro ill the darkness, screaming and 
dancing with their spears, in the utmost confusion. Suddenly the 
king arrived in mv hut, with a piece of hhie baize tied round his 
loins like a kilt. This baire had been given him by Speke, and he 
confessed that he was thus lightly clad to enable him to run curtu/ 
quickly. It appeared that 150 of the trader Debmio’s scoundrels, 
anneal with gun^ hail allied themselves to Fewuoka, and, having 
crossed the river, were within 10 miles of our camp, together with 
several thousand natives marching against Kamrasn 1 never saw 
any man In such a pitiable frig]it as the King. I hoisted the 
English ensign upon my flag-stuff opposite my hut, and assured him 
that no harm should befall him if he would trust to its protection ; 
at the same time I sent five of my men to summon the captain of 
Debono's party to appear. The men returned on the following 
day with ten men of iX-bono's, who candidly confessed their inten¬ 
tion of killing Knmrasi and of capturing slaves. I declared the 
country to he under the protection of the British flag, ami that I 
would hang the leader at Khartum should one slave or head of 
cattle be stolen from Kaxmaeis country, I gave them twelve 
hours to rector the river to the north side. 

Curious to say, they submitted unconditionally; but, determined 
not to return without some booty, they actually attacked and plun¬ 
dered their own allies, after retreating across the river. Tins 
affair gave me immense influence with Kumrnsl, hut it did me 
much harm. I was so valuable to him that lie would not allow me 
to leave his country. The season fur the annual boats tu depart 
from Goudokoro was passed, and 1 was a prisoner for twelve 
months until the following season. This was qutte heartbreaking. 

During this time Mtesu, the king of Uganda, had bean! that I 
was on the way to visit him with presents, but that Kauimsi had 
detained me and received tins presents intended for him ; he there¬ 
fore invaded Unyoro with a large army, and utterly devastated the 
country. Nothing would induce the coward Ramrasi to fl^ht and 
lie took refuge on a rirer-idand, forsaking me utterly, and net 
even supplying me with porters. I determined to push for Kannna 
and form a strong ^omp in the angle made by the bend of the 
rirer above the falls; but the enemy were on the read, we bud no 
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animals to ride, the oxeu being all dead, and although weak and 
ill, my unfortunate wife and 1 were obliged to make a forced march 
throughout the whole night, stealing through the high grass on the 
skirt of the enemy's camp. 

Arrived at Kanuna* I sent messengers to the traders who hod 
accompanied me the previous year. They shortly arrived and 
received from Kamrasi an immense amount of ivory which I had 
arranged he should give them. M’tesa's army retreated at tlie 
approach of the Turks’ party of 150 guns, and I left Kamrasi's 
Country on my road home. He had stripped me of everything 
except my guns anil mini mu it ion, and his East request was that 1 
would give him the English flag that had saved liltu from the 
Turks. 1 was obliged to explain to him that the talisman foiled 
unless in the hands of an Englishman. 

In passing through the Bari tribe, on my return to Gondoknro, 
we were tw ice attacked by the natives, who surrounded the camp 
and complimented us with a few showers of poisoned arrows. A 
good shot or two from the sentry settled the matter, and we arrived 
sale at Gonduknro—the exploration tints happily concluded. 

I have now a task to perform which weighs heavily upon me— 
it is to deliver to the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
a map which was given to me by my lamented friend Captain 
Speke previous to bis departure from Gondnkoro. This map is 
[In- | i>t relic that I possess of that great explorer, and l had fondly 
hoped to have delivered it into Ins own hand and to have publicly 
thanked him for the gTeat service it lias rendered use. Alas l 
instead of meeting him, 1 see a subscription list for a monument to 
Eiis memory. He being gone, I feel the deepest satisfaction in 
bein<* able to substantiate! the main points of bis discoveries. So 
vast is Central Africa, and so insurmountable arc the difficulties of 
that savage country, that it is impossible for a single party to com¬ 
plete so great an exploration o,« the sources of the Nile. I can 
only pay a just tribute to the extraordinary perseverance and 
determination of Caplains Speke and Grant m having overcome 
obstacles which none hut an African explorer can appreciate. Not 
only have they laid down upon this map what they have actually 
seen, hut I have determined the correctness of their information, 
gathered from tlie natives, respecting the course of the river from 
Karuma to the Albert Lake* and its subsequent exit from that 
lake on its course to the Mediterranean* To these groat explorers 
belongs the honour of discovering the Victoria Nile-souree. 

Foe myself f claim no honour ns the discoverer of a source, as I 
believe the mighty Nile may have a thousand sources. The birth¬ 
place of that great river is the vast rock-basin of the Albert Nyania. 

In those prolannd dcpills, bosomed in the mountain-range of 
Equatorial Africa, in a region of tea month# 1 rainfall, every drop 
of water, from the passing shower to the roaring mouulain-torrent, 
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is stated in that great reservoir of Nature. Fifteen bund reel feet 
heU>w the general level of the country, in a precipitous depression, 
lies the great reservoir of the; Nile. So vast is its volume of water, 
that no single stream appears to influence its level* Even the 
great river from the Victoria Lake enters the great reservoir 
absorbed without a perceptible current 

I will not enter upon vaiu theories of a connection between this 
lake and the Tanganyika, nor indulge in any wild hypatiu da that 
may mislead the public, I wish to lay before the world the simple 
mid straightforward narrative of my expedition for the benefit of 
geographical science, trusting that nearly live years passed in toil 
and anxiety in Centre! Africa have been of service in determining 
the great Basin of the Nile. 


ihitfhti of Stations above the Afro n Level of the Sea determined fof 
Boilhm-vnter Observation* by S* W, Baker, Ebij», computed 
by E. DriNKlS, Esq., of Grcertieich Observatory. 


Tunwn^olld ,. .. ,, 2047 

Otbq .. „ .. « .. .. *[ 3490 

..- ■■ -■ -.3770 

Ami Elver,. .. .. .. „ .. „ S(JI 0 

Snooa .. . r „ .. „ 

Hiang.VMmd.. . " " 3^ 

Karnnin, btlow fails .. 4 * .. „ . 3737 

„ UtmCli of fulfft ** .. .. w .. „ 371^ 

South of Kiinimn, at river kvd. 4r 44 3794 

M'rooli h nwr tt-vd, juDCtmn of EATour .. ,, ,, 3700 

Wi ator irrmli, tm road to Alteri Lake .. „ 4^01 
Lmil ilovt lake, cliff „ >t mr __ 4il7 

Aibiirt Nyaorjt, l&kii luv^l.. .. ,, „ „ ri ^143 

Sb«n Miflirti* Waad of FAtoofin L . r . .. 2018 

Obwidtoro «,* .. ,« „ ++ „ „ ... 


The above heights will be found to differ considerably from 
those given by Mr. Baker in hk letter, written from Khartum in 
May Inst, and published in the 'Times r newspaper in June This 
arises from Mr Baker having corrected his observations, whilst in 
the intenor of Africa, trom what hive since proved erroneous data ■ 
the above are tana correct computations of the same observations 


Hr marks on the Th*n»„meter B. fV„ used by S. W. Bak nt Hhi >•„ 

*^5"“* Ik y>!?*- %StaS«OTnn«i,<l t r C. Gzoboe,’ CtotoJ 

of Mrijis, Kujul Geographical Society. 

Tuts tluTimmnter was oik- „f the three supplied bv the Roval 
lXSk“ J *° C0 " S “ 1 P,,herick “ IS61. Md ™ mode 
’ At Gundakoro, in March, 1802, it was ] 0[lt to Jft, . 

made ail l„ s oW-rhoi* with it and hruu-ln it Ueb safe • it W 
therefore, been m use about 4] yean, 11 lua » 


I 














the Albert Nyanta. 17 

( On November Etb, 18G5, Mr. Baker returned it to the Boval 
Geographical Society, and it waa immediately taken ro 3 Jr. CWJIa, 
who tested its accuracy by trying its boil point* in nearly the 
same manner as Mr, BaW bad made his observations. Tlie 
remit by two indepei>dent observers was that the boiling-point had 
increased in it,? reading by fJ 75 in 4| years, nr 0 172 yearly. 

On November 23rd the thermometer was again tested by .Mr. 
Baker at the Kew Observatory. The ol)sorvation was made under 
the same conditions as those near the Albert Nyantfa as nearly si? 
it_ was jmssible to make it. - The result gave the thermometer 
0^ 80 too much at the boiling-point. 

The readings of the thermometer have, therefore, been too mud S, 
and by reducing the readings, it elevates all positions at which 
observations were made. 

Table No. 1,—In tliis Table the error obtained at Kew 
Observatory has been treated like that of a chronometer, the error 
being assumed increasing and regular. 

Table No, 2 is to correct the height, computed by Mr. Donkin* 
using the quantity taken from No. 1 Table, 

I able No. 3 is the final result of the observations for height*, 
corrected for instrumental error. 


Table Xo. 1.—Tibia Tor IncreasLvi Heading of Thcnnomolcr, tisin.^ 0^0 as 
tJjq Resu C t of UWnaticns for its Error. 


Month, 

1641, 

1SG2, 

1883. 

1881. 

1645. 

lamiary .. „ „ 


0-143 

0 314 

0 487 

0-635 

February .. .. .. 

ct ++ 

157 

■328 

J 5DI 

■673 

March .. 

0*0(DO 

-172 

’344 

■516 

■686 

April „. ., „„ 

'in t 

* ISC 

’358 

-530 

■702 

May „ „ 

'028 

■200 

*372 

-544 

■716 

June ... 

•wj 

' 21 4 

’3$? 

*539 

*780 

July .. ,, ,, 

'057 

■328 

*401 

*373 

*7*4 

Au^nul P4 1( 

-071 

■243 

■415 

-5S7 

*758 

[itt'iubcr ,, 

■096 

■357 

430 

■602 

*779 

tletober 

November,, .. 

‘300 

114 

■271 

■2S5 

-444 

*4S& 

■618 

’630 

"86 

0-800 

fhvttsber h 

0-1*11 

0-SOU 

0-473 

0*645 



Tajoje Xo. 2.—At 1]ie t'kvalinn nf 3. r jQ0 feet, 1° canals alwul 520 feet, from 
Mlneh the following Tubbs 



a 

Feet, 

a 

r«i 

, 520 

e i #■« 

** 364 

■3 

.. 156 

. iOS 

*6 

,, 812 

■25 „ 

.. 130 

, 416 

*5 «. 

2ti0 

*2 

,. 104 

, 360 

■4 .. 

„ 208 

t » 

„ 52 


* Rv iwilncraititi m boiling »mSr, 

VOI„ XXXY1. 
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II. — An Overland Expedition from Fort Denison to Cape York ; 

under the command of F. ami A. Jardirte, Enqrs. By Mr. 

KiCHA£p603f, Surveyor to the Expedition. 

Ito.u] k Xarombec 17 1 \ grj &. 

Tff>: Queensland Government having made amihiremeuts for 
forming a settlement at Cape York, it became neee^ary to adopt 
utilise plan by means of which Cape York settlers could tie supplied 
with fresh meat and other necessaries, Mr. Frank Jardine then 
agreed to take a herd of cattle overland to meet the wants of the 
settlement* and at the same time to open up the unexplored 
country of the ]x?ninsula without going out of his road, I was 
ap|Hiiiited to accompany the party as surveyor; and a grant of 
150/. was made by the Government to supply mar with horses and 
necessaries for the trip. A sextant, artificial horizon, prismatic 
compass, Gregory-compass, and barometer were oka supplied. My 
duties were defined in a letter from A, (\ Gregory* Esq.* the 
Surveyor-General, They were as follows :—To keep n field-book 
of the route, and in it to notice the nature of the soil* timber, 
grasses, and so forth ; also the abundance or .scarcity of water, any 
suitable place for settlement, dc. 

The party left Rockhampton on the 14th of May, 1H64, under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. Juidine, and journeyed, by the old 
road to Fort Denison, as far as Macdonald’s station on the Bogie 
River; then to a good camping-ground ou the north bunk of the 
river Hitrdckin, within ll! miles of Mr. Anthill's station, crossing 
that river at IlinndtouV public-house. The party was then ten 
in number, and consisted of the following persons; Messrs. A. 
Jardine, IScrutton, Binney* and (’onderoy, and six black boys— 
Euler, IVter T Sambo, Barney, Charley, acid Pluto They reached 
the camping-ground OO the 17th of June* jLS&k They had with 
them thirtv-one horses. Mr. Frank Jurdiuc and I reached Fort 
Denison, from Rockhampton, in the Diamantin^ s, s tf Captain 
Champion, having touched at Port Mackuy, about the 16th of 
July, Tiie leader then purchased five horses for my use with the 
money which had been granted for that purpose. 

In a week's lime, agreeably spent by me at Rurdekin Downs, 
the party reached that station. I then joined them, and we pro- 
ecetlod to M Reedy Lake, 1 ' and encamped tin re. 

Shortly before leaving Reedy l^ake our advanced. party was 
enlarged by the addition of two persons—Mr. Bode, a gentleman 
jn i-earch of pew country, and lib black hoy. Ills path and ours 
being the satne we journeyed on together, We left Reedy Lake 
on the 17th of August, l5hi4, and oil the 24th reached the station 
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of Messrs* Tirth and Atkinson, Upper Buttkkin, near which «p 
encamped 

Aug, 26*—Travelled about 17 miles w. by S. over broken 
rkWv, ijgbtlv timbered with irembark, moderatoly-well graced, 
but now very’dry. Encamped on the west border of a small plain, 
without finding w ater* 

27th .—Travelled about 16 miles w. by s. At 6 miles from our 
last camp crossed the range dividing the water of the supposed 
Lvnd and Burdekin rivers j both the accent and descent were 
very gradual: the remaining 10 miles undulating, open, ironbark 
forest, well grassed, but do water until the end of our day's 
journey, when we encamped near some watrr-holi ^ cm the western 
side cl a small black-soil plain, tbe grass of which had been 
burnt* 

2StL —Travelled about 14 miles w.n.v. through what would 
generally be called good country, although at this season very dry. 
On our way we noticed small-leaved bftubinm, myrtle, and 
greviffia. Passed the homestead of 31r. M'Kinimn, encamping 
about 3 miles beyond, on the north-oast batik of a creek* 
then supposed to be the Lynd Stiver of Leichhardt. Abundance 
of water in the crock, near our camp, and, immediately opposite, 
a low basaltic ridge appears a few yards from tire bank of the 
creek, which Latter is lined cm both =idcs with melaleuca- In its 
bed are basalt and mica shite, FloodmEtrks 2 feet above the bank. 
Latitude I f 55' 23"* 

2DfA.—Travelled about 15 miles north-want. At first stony ridge?, 
timbered chiefly with sronbark; afterwards the soil became more 
sandy, and we noticed blood wood, acacia, and applet gum, and some 
good gras*. At 1! miles from the la?t camp wc craved the creek, 
whose sandy bed is there dry ami shallow, GO yards wide, having in it 
masses of basalt and mica-slate. At 4 miles beyond the crossing- 
plnce we encamped near an excellent water-hole In the creek. 'Hie 
adjacent country to our left, w hile travelling this distance, appeared 
to be tcnihby. The bed of the creek is frequently filled, with 
nmluleuca* 

fiOlA.— J Travelled aliout 13 miles north-west, the creek running 
nearly parallel with ns—open undulating ironbark forest, tolerably 
well grossed—soil eaml}-. At tills distance from last’ ernnp ic 
reached the homestead ol Mr. 1 alts, the, crossitnr il e tree |. ,*l|ieL 

, J h t rC , Bb ?? 7° >'; r ‘ l9 wi<I 'l '“I- ' ''li masses or mica-slate, 
anil hanks l.i feet deep, continued on our journey, over a basaltic 

«at, lightly ttinhered with box for one tulle l.n.e .rating end 

encamping on t ie north rule „f an aua-Ur.uicl, 0 f tire creek above 
“T’.'t" 1“ J " 1er «f - mile of the homestead .. 
i ££l ' »n,il the cattle 


of 


are 
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from Fort Dc/tism to Cape FvrA, 

Messrs. A. Jardine and Bod*-, with two black boys, leave the 
ticking with them a fortnight's pro miotic. Their intention 
is to follow down the creek near which we are encamped, supposed 
to be the Lynd Hirer, as far as its junction with the Mitclml], 
observing which side of the creek was most suitable far travelling, 
IJuring thuir aliseuce I took seven sets of lunar observations, the 
result of w hich gave a mean longitude 144 3 J BG" & of Greenwich, 
m latitude 18 a7' ItJ” s., as the mean latitude from several 
northern and southern observations. The variation of the compass 
X jomd, by theodolite (not a very good one) to be about 
I he prismatic compass with which I was provided had no coloured 
glasses nor any relfcclur. 

si upttst and September .—.After being absent for nearly three 
weeks, Mi'sara, A< Jardinc and Hotlo return, much puzzled with 
regard to the course of the suppoeed River Lvnd. Tljcy bad 
followed it down for about 180 miles, and say that the last 60 miles 
they were travelling nearly clue west. Mr. Judin* plotted bis 
course roughly on a sheet of foolscap (220 miles of the distance 
t riiicrwards found to l»c tolerably correct) ; and I gave it as iny 
opinion that we were on the main branch of the River Gilbert, 
\\ e afterwards found the river, shown in the map by a dotted line, 
as a branch of the River Lynd, was a now river, and is probably 
tiie main brunch of the River Gilbert A 1 ! e named it the River 
Einn&sleigh*. I ascended a lull about 1 mile to the x,e. of our 
Cfltop* and obtained several bearings of adjacent mountains and 
ranges. The surrounding country is mountainous on all sides 
except south and south-east, and the smoke of burning grass is to 
be seen in all directions, occasioned by the blacks. 

Oct. 6,—The cattle are here, and start in a few days— about 
head. Our leader thinks it necessary to reduce the party ; 
and two black boys, Charley and Pluto, arc to be left Ik- hind. 

1 lift.—Oar party numbered ten persons, 36 horses, both pack 
anil saddle, and three tents. as well as provisions, estimated to last 
us, with care, four months. We travelled about 19 miles, our 
general course being SM. by N>: the fin* four miles of our journey 
bemg over basaltic flat*, timbered with box and apple-gum j the 
remainder ridges, both sandy and stony, tolerably well grassed, 
and timbered with iroitbark. Encamped near the river in latitude 

18’23'5r. 

About a mile up the river from this camp it is joined by a large 
crock from the south-cast, and 5 miles beyond Its mouth the river la 
shut in by along rocky range trending soulh-wesL The river is Imre 
about 250 yards wide, and ils bed filled with huge niasjca of 
granite and basalt, its banks sloping nnd rocky. Water good and 
plentiful, but not runt] lug. 

V2(h .—Shifted our camp one mite to the cf.N.E. to the bank 
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of a small lagoon, within a quarter of a mile of the river. The 
horses enjoyed pood grass, fresh and green, for the rest of the day. 

Box, barringtonia, flooded gum, and pandanus were the pre¬ 
vailing varieties found here. 

13/A.—Travelled about 10 miles H.N.W., 5 miles sandy ridges, 
timbered chiefly with box-trees of small girth ; the remaining 
distance the ridges became stony. Seven miles from camp we 
passed a fine reach of water in the river, which is there about 500 
yards wide and filled with masses of basalt. Some prominent 
peaks rise from broken country to the c/ist; to the westward the 
rocky range, before mentioned, continues to run nearly parallel 
with the river, having a steep rocky bluff nearly opposite our camp. 
1 have named this Startwell Bluff. Encamped on the bank of the 
river, which is here broad and shallow; its hed is filled with 
melaleuca, and some excellent water in rocky holes. Grass very 
dry. 

Tl/A.—Travelled about 11 miles north-west; irregular ridges, 
very rocky and difficult for the horses and cattle, quartz, basalt, 
and a rock full of large leaflets of mica. Across the river the 
country is mountainous and broken, and on this side the grass has 
been recently burned by the natives. The river-bed is broad, 
shallow, and more sandy, and is joined by a deep, sandy, dry creek, 
80 yards wide, coming from e.x.e., its banks steep and lined with 
immense melaleuca-trees. We encamped on its north bank near 
the river, and found water in the creek by digging. Noticed blood- 
wood and the Leichhardt-trce and ironbork. 

15/A.—Travelled to-day about 8 miles N.w. by N.; at first 
ironbark forest and sandy ridges, basalt cropping up in places; 
afterwards basalt became more plentiful, and made travelling 
difficult. The river-bank was intersected by deep gullies, and at 
4 miles from last camp its bed narrowed to 150 yards, one deep 
sandy channel, banks lined with melaleuca. At about 7 miles 
from last camp we were compelled to leave the river, whose bed is 
there filled with masses of rock, it is also shut in on both sides by 
abrupt rocky ranges. We then crossed a low basaltic ridge and 
flat, and encamped near a large swamp, on its western side, not 


deep. I ascended the range to the north of our camp, and had a 
capital view of the surrounding country. The rockv ranee before 
mentioned, of which Startwell Bluff is a prominent pobit, from 
thence makes a great bend to the west, and then north, running 
into the river a mile or two to the north of our present camp. The 
country enclosed by the range and river appears to be level. To 
the east 1 saw nothing hut rocky ranges quite near us, but to the 
8.E. by w. my View extended for ot least 25 miles, enabling me to 
“$*• ^' an " g of 8 P ronllncnt pc*k at that distance (Carl's 
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latitude 18 3 2' 7". The mean of a uorth and south obser¬ 
vation. 

1G/A.—Travelled to-day about 11 miles, our general course 
being x.N.w., passing through a gap in the range about 2A miles 
to the north-east of our camp. The remaining part of our journey 
wus difficult travelling; basaltic flats and ridges openly timbered, 
and all the grass bunit We encamped on the eastern bank of a 
creek which took its rise near the range. The creek is connected 
with the river by a channel near our present camp; it was named 
Parallel Creek by Mr. A. J.inline, on his previous exploration-trip 
down this river, although from this point it becomes an ana¬ 
branch. We enjov fine strong breezes from the eastward, with fine 
clear weather. The thermometer reading 73 at sunrise this 
momiug. 

17/A.—To-dav our journey was much shorter than usual, in 
conscqueuce of the difficult nature of the country. We continued 
our course for 7£ miles north-west dowu Parallel Creek, being 
frequently compelled to travel in its bed, and as often obliged to 
leave it. It is separated from the river by a high ridge of basalt, 
and its bed, when not filled with masses of rock, is sandy and 
timbered with mclaleuca, its north-east bank is frequently very 
abrupt and rocky ; some good grass grows amongst the basalt, but 
much of it has been burned by the natives. We encamped on the 
north-east bank of the creek, where it is not rocky, and where its 
slope towards the creek is gradual. The basaltic ridge immediately 
opposite our camp is abrupt, and from 60 to 70 feet high. About 
a quarter of a mile up the creek from camp the rocky bank on the 
north-east side ends in a sandstone cliff, worn into caves and hollows 
by weather and time. 

Latitude 17° 51' 5". 

18/A.—Our journey to-day of about 10$ miles, a little to the 
north of W.N.W., was performed over country similar to that yester¬ 
day described, but more rocky and difficult Water was more 
frequently found in the bed of the creek, although near our camp 
it was not plentiful. To the eastward broken country is still 
apparent, but ranges and hills are becoming less frequent The 
ana-branch is here about 300 yards wide, and filled with tall 
mclaleuca. 

19/A.—At about 3£ miles from last camp the ana-branch joins 
the river, which is there 500 yards wide, and an immense sand- 
bed, having iu it large masses of granite, porphyry and sand¬ 
stone. Our general course to-day has been w. by x. about 8 miles. 
From the junction dowmwards it is stiff sandy bank, openly timliered 
with box and bloodwood, nnd travelling is much easier. Quartz 
ridges, densely clothed with scrub, are seen from the river-bank in 
a north-east direction. 


i 
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Latitude XT 0 45' 40'. 

2\)tL —Continued uur journey down the nortlb-eastern hank of 
the river for about 11 miles in a north-westerly direction. The first 
7 miles exceedingly rocky ridges, in many [daces runninsr abruptly 
into the river, and interacted by very deep gullies. Yi e avoided 
some of these by travelling at about a mile from the river j beyond 
that distance there is much scrub. The last 1 miles, low sand¬ 
stone ridges, open forest on the river frontage and timbered with 
larger trees, bus, blood wood, and gum. Soil very light and rotten, 
and grasses very coarse. 

At about 4 miles from Inst camp the bed of the river is divided 
into channels by a high rock, three-quarters of a mile in length. 
A fine sheet of water Is contained betw een this rock and the north¬ 
east bank; in this gorge 1 noticed flood-marks 30 feet above the 
bed of the rircr. Could not get a good view of the iieighbuuring 
country, but caught a glimpse of some low ranges to the westward. 
At our camp the r dvr-bank is low, and the bed densely timbered 
w ith melaleuca, and occasional Leichhardt-treea. 

Encamped near a good but shallow writer-hole in the river. 

21*f,—Continued our course down the north bank of the river 
for about LI miles W.N.vvv, the country becoming more open as we 
proceeded. To our right low sandstone ranges, partly covered 
w ith scrub and having abrupt sides, terminated at 20U or 300 yards 
From the river, between the spurs and along the frontage of tile 
river, Bax-ilnte, openly timbered, firm soil, and good grasses, 
Encamped near a line long water-bole in the river, w hich furnished 
us with some excellent cod, bream, and cattish. 

22^(1—Travelled to-day about 10 infles west ; the connin' be- 
coming still more open and the box-fiats more extensive, as well its 
better grassed j gullies less numerous and the banks of the river 
low, the bed still wide, well watered, and sandy. Encamped on 
the north-west side of a small creek, plenty of water in water-holes 
in its bed, about hulf-a-mile from the river, which is here three- 
quarters of a mile wide, sandy bed, filled with small melaleuca 
trees, and having low' bulks. 

Latitude 17° H 1 32". 

It was the wish of our Leader, Mr. F, Jardlne, to get on to the 
River Lynd, and to follow* it to its junction with the Hirer Mitchell 
continuing our course down that river as far aa would be thought 
necessary to avoid any difficulty in finding water. Mr. A. Janline 
had previously meutioued this good camping-ground as a suitable 
place For the horses and cattle, pending aimtU-r advance explom- 
tion trip they (Messrs, 1. and A. Jar dine) had in view to the 
northward ‘ 5 

T plotted up ray courses, and said that 18 to 20 milts n.n.e. from 
camp they ought totrike the Hiver Lend. 
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from Denison to Ca^je J 'Jjrf* 

24 ih ,—The brothers* taking with them Euler and the necessary 
provisions* left us to-day. 

SfTfA-“Tljey returned today, and their report was unsatisfactory. 
Following a N*N.E. course, they came upon a creek* which I take to 
be Turning Creek, running in the same direction, and afterwards a 
large creek, which should be the Lynd River. At the distance 
above mentioned* Leichhardt's description of the neighbouring 
country does not at all coincide with the sort of country on the 
creek* Our leader and his brother say they were down the creek 
for about 50 miles. The country either densely timbered or clothed 
with tea-tree scrub, little or no grass* and water only to be found 
in lagoons near the creek. Mr. A. Jardine does not think it Is 
the Lynd River of Leichhardt 1 do* for two reasons;—Lt. Its 
distance from our camp is whit 1 expected it would be; and Aid* 
Its general retiree is the same. 

1 know my starling pint to bo correct as regards latitude, and 
I think I have its position east from Greenwich near ly right. We 
have with us two map, one a tracing furnished me by the Bnr- 
veyor^Geueral and the Dther 1 Buxton^ map of Queensland/ One 
places the Liver Lvnd about 30 miles east of the place assigned to 
it in the other. 1 have assumed the former to be correct-*that is 
the tracing, 

^ hilc at tliis, our 13th camp, I ascended a low range to the 
northeast, three-quarters of a mile distant To the north-west 
and west low sandstone ranges, and one to the south, distant about 
15 mites. A low range ako to the e.n.e. 18 miles, elsewhere 
nearly level country, A lagoon across the river about 3^ mile* 
from camp in a box-forest, very open, and grasses very dry , and 
several on this side of the river 5 or G miles frcmi camp ; in one of 
these some very large catfish were caught* but the rack* bottom 
was a great annoyance to the fishermen; Near the camp there are 
box. bfoodueud, acacia, apple-gum, and the Leiebhardl-iree. 

The black boys have been very successful in finding large 
quantities of the honey of the native bee, and 1 have Tamed the 
creek near which we arc encamped Cooroora Creek in conse¬ 
quence. 

-9tfA.—Mr. F. Jarditie and his brother, with Euler, again leave 
ns, intending to travel northward until they reach the Liver 
Mitchell. The remainder of the parly are to follow a marked tree 
line, and to encamp near the supposed Lynd, on the bunk of a 
Small lagoon, there to await their return* Sir. Jardine has. re¬ 
quested me to name the river wo arc about to leave 14 The Einuos- 
leigh/* 

—Leave aur 13th camp, Horses in good rendition and 
cattle doing well, and travel about 4 miles generally x. by &. h en¬ 
camping on a creek or water-course, running south-east, and holding 
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a little dirty but drinkable water in small holes. Flat box-forest, 
and very little grass. 

Nov. 1.—Travelled to-day about 14 miles N.N.R., encamping on 
the south-west side of a small lagoon, about 200 yards from the 
supposed Kivcr Lynd. The first mile box-forest, and remainder 
of the journey gently undulating sandy ridges, poorly grassed, but 
densely timbered with tea-tree, rusty gum, bloodwood, stringy liark, 
acacia, and occasionally ]>andanus. At about 8 miles from last 
camp we came to a small creek, dry sandy bed; a little water was 
found in it where sandstone was cropping up. The bed was 4 or 5 
feet deep. About 1 mile further on we passed a spring, covering 
a small fiat near the creek. From this point into camp we passed 
some enormous ant-lulls, 8 to 10 feet high and 20 to 30 feet in 
circumference. Near the camp grows a tine shady tree, about 30 
feet in height, branches slightly drooping, and bearing an ovul 
yellow fruit, pulpy when ripe, with a rough stone inside. 

Latitude 17° 23' 24”. 

3rd.—Our leader ami his brother returned to-day ; they report 
having been as far north as 50 miles from this camp, through 
wretched country, with a further prospect anything but favour¬ 
able. 

Ath .—Travelled to-day about 5 miles north, crossing the River 
Lynd at about half-a-mile from lust camp, and at three-quarters of 
a mile passing a small lagoon. Low sandy ridges, little or no 
grass, and densely timbered with tea-tree, some bloodwood, stringy- 
bark, and a little box. The river, where we crossed it, was about 
100 yards wide, several chaunels, and bed scrubby, 8 to 12 feet 
deep. W e afterwards found that the river here tneutioued as the 
River Lynd was a brunch of the River Staaten. We have named 
it «* Byetley Creek.” 

5/A.—Mr. F. and A. Jardine, with Binncy, Euler, and Barney, 
go forward, taking the cattle with them. 

This afternoon the long dry grass in which we liad unpacked caught 
fire, aud defied our efforts to put it out. We saw that no time was 
to be lost, and by great exertion removed the packs and saddles, 
and sundry scattered articles, to a large ant-hill to windward of the 
fire, where the grass was much shorter. There were only »Scrutton, 
Couderoy, and 1 in camp, and we worked like horses, beating the 
fire down with blankets all round the ant-hill, Scrutton even rushing 
to one of two packs burning furiously and rescuing some flasks of 
gunpowder, the solder of the flasks running off* at the time. The 
heat was suffocating, and we were all nearly leaving every thing to 
its fate several tiroes, when finally a few billies full of water pre¬ 
vented further danger. On examining the things tliat were saved, 
we found that every pack had been singed somewhere, aud many 
straps and surcinglqs spoiled. J 
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€ith and 1th .—Some fao(9GB still fluent. 

Wu —Found all our hordes and travelled about 15 miles N. 4 tv. ; 
either barren or very poorly hassl'd low sandy ridges, clothed with 
tea-tree scrub nod a kind of brigulow, some stringy bark, acacia, 
and blood wood. Another horse—one of those purchased for my 
use—unable to travel, poisoned, we think- We were obliged to 
leave bitu behind. Encamped near a small water-hole, in a sandy 
dry creek, having sandstone in its bed. 

SWc—Similar country to that of yesterday, verv little or no grass, 
and no water in the dry sandy creeks, although some was found 
by digging in their boils; many pnndantis paints- grew mi their 
kinks. Our general course to-day was k, ^ W., 1G miles, when we 
joined the advance parly. 

We encamped on the north-cast bank of a creek (Cncklmm 
Creek, a branch of Byerly Creek), 50 yards wide, coming from the 
e>.e.. after running it down for halba-mile from the crossing place, 
ft* bed 3 b much filled with sandstone aud plenty of water. On its 
banks grow' mcUleuca and fiuoded gum, Floodmark* 8 to 10 feet 
above the level of the bed. 

Lit it tide 1G J 5G r G", 

1 OtA. —Messrs, F. and A. Jardinc, with Euler, again leave us, 
w ith instructions to continue our course down the creek for three or 
four days, should we find water, and there to encamp and await 
their return. It would be impossible to continue travelling north¬ 
ward through this countrv, and we think there is a possibility of 
finding more open travelling near the creek, as well as gms3 find 
water; in fact, this is the only course open to us. Travelled to-day 
about 7 miles north-west, crossing the creek near our hist camp, 
and again near our present one. It eon tains some tine water-holes and 
a good deal of sandstone. Both sides are densely timbered and 
poorly grassed. Encamped on the north-west bank of the creek. 

Ilf h .—Continued our course down the creek for about 7 miles 
in a westerly direction, similar to tliat of yesterday ; water still 
plentiful in the creek. Encamped on the south-west bank of the 
creek, with a forest of bloodwood saplings behind us, and a little 
fresh grass. 

Latitude 16° 51 r 31", 

1 2th ,—Continued our journey down the creek for about G miles 
N,w„ by w. Its bed becomes more sandy and full of trees—-mela- 
ieuca, nonda, and many others new to me. Water less plentiful. 
Encamped near a small water-hole in the creek. The appearance 
or the country docs not change. Wo met with the green-tree ant 
here in largo numbers, and the bite not so painful as we expected. 

J 3f tu —Travelled to-day about ‘dA miles N.W, by w, encamping 
near some small lagoons within sight of tile creek, where a little 
water was also to be found; balf-a-milc from creek low sandy 
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rid,timbered with tea-tree. In the neighbourhood of this camp 
thtro b a little fresh grass. Blood wood, acacia, stringy-bark, and 
glim, and nan da. 

Latitude Id 4<T 5". 

I4t A.—Remained in camp. 

l&tk *—Our leader returns, telling ti* he has seen the Mitchell 
Ri\i r, hut that the country is wretched, and to the northward worse, 
so tbit we must continue to travel near the river. 

1 tk/u—Continued our course down the creek for about II miles 
N,W, by W. The appearance of the country much tile same—in 
some places so densely timbered, and so much undergrowth of trees 
and small saplings, that it is difficult to see more than 100 yards in 
any direction. Encamped in the sandy bed of the crock, which 
has two Channels* banks nut abrupt, 10 feet high, water plentiful, 
grass long, dry, and poor. Blood wood, nonda, acacia, and striiurv- 
bark ; in creek, melaieuca and flooded gum. 

ILVi,—Travelled to-ikiy about II miles w.n.w,, and at 5 miles 
from last camp the creek we have followed (Everlcy Creek) joins 
the Lynd River (?) which comes from the south-east, bed ^QQ yards 
wide, two channels. Bandy, dry, mid banks low. We crossed it and 
continued our course down ite south-west side, which is quite as 
densely timbered as the creek wo have just left (Mr. F. Jardlne 
desire, me to name it Cock bum Creek.) Encamped i» the bed of 
the river, which there has several channels, and b 300 varda wide 
IStifc- I ravelled down the north-east bank of the River Staaten 
about 4} miles, ».w. by At this point it joins a river coming 
autn the h. by s, 300 yards wide, sandy bed, several channel* 
water m boles, banks low', Bapdstouc cropping up hi placet. We 
encamped about miles further on, in a w esterly direction in the 
bed of the river, which is broad, and timbered aU across with mek- 
Itmca ; water only to be found in holes. A wrubhv kind of bru h 

™ tts 200 yards from the river on either side 

licit country covered with tea-tree, scrub, and desert-graas []0 kind 
of use whatever for pastoral purposes 1 

Latitude 10° 3 W IT\ 

Although the latitude of the junction of the Lynd ami Mitchell 
me* ddfcia djghlly from the latitude of the /unction w* have 
jtr-.r, passed, the appearance of a broad river coming from the bamti> 
direcbou confirms me in the opinion I held at tiie idth cimm Jw 
we were tm the Hirer Ljjtid. Die description of count rv hole vet 
did rs widely from Um l.hardt's accounts of the country'lu ^w on 
the Lynd and makes me doubtful, for I am not positively certain 
that my mngitode at Macdonald s was correct, though I rmtint 
think it was considerably in error. The only con*e oL tnJ J 
present is to follow this river down to the coeiVe WinJ t* i 
country opens sufficiently. > " “* 11 wh(m *a 
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1—Travelled about 04 miles w. £ about one mile distant 
from and nearly parallel with the river on its northern side, en- 
caeipinc near one of the chain of lagoons on its north side. The 
horses ansi cattle get some picking near the edge of the water ; 
elsewhere the grasses are dry and ]X>or. The bed of the river is 
here free frum fallen trees, ansi has some sheets of not deep water. 
The hanks are scrubby* ami in snme parti are water-worn by floods. 
We saw a little triodifi, many kinds ot acacia* and handsome nonda- 
tncra, loaded with fruit. A shower of rain from tlie west. 

'20th .—Travelled about 9 miles due west through lea-tree forest, 
flat country* Encamping near the river-batik in sand, to avoid a 
shower of rain from the west. 

In the evening we were startled by a shout from one of our black 
boys, who espied about twenty natives corning up from the river- 
bank. The sun was nearly down, and they took care to have him 
at their back?. T hey were fully armed and painted, danced and 
shouted a little while like maniacs, and begun to throw their spears. 
Two BbotS from our rifles scattered without touching any of them. 
Fortunately none of the party were hit, although a spear passed 
between Couderoy's leg?, quite near enough. 

21st *-—This morning thirteen of our horses were missing, so we 
packed all the available ones, and walking ourselves, shined the 
camp to one of a line chain of lagoons, about 3 miles w* by 3., 
one mile from the river on its north side* At our last camp water 
was scarce. Here we have abundance, and a little feed For the 
horses and cattle. As far as we ourselves are concerned, this is 
the best camp we have had. The country is more opm, and a 
decided improvement in the grasses. A Little lies, blood wood, 
maty-gum, and farther from the river tea-tree levels, 
latitude Hi' 1 32' 45", 

21th . — Up to this date we remained in camp, while the black 
boys were searching for the horses and some cattle that Iiacl also 
got away. [Recovered our horses this morning and travelled about 
K miles w.x.w., following the chain of lagoon?, which, lower down, 
form a creek, encamping near the last. Country on either side 
ten-tree levels, near the river scrubby, without a blade of grass 
excepting that found on the banks of the lagoons. Tlie river in 
distant from ramp about 3 miles due south, XAO yards wide, clear 
sandy bed, and some sheets of shallow water. Tile banks are not 
abrupt, but water-worn, in places laying bare the sandstone. 

SwA.—The chain of lagoons here breaks into a creek, running 
w.sr.w. i w. This we followed For about 11 miles, mul encamped 
near a email water-hole in creek ; jig gras? for‘the horses find cattle, 
except that gnawing on the banks of tlie creek, and not much there* 
Soil sandy and exceedingly poor, sandstone cropping up in creek. 

Latitude 16 s 2& 53”. ' 
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2^iL — Cross the creek anil travel about 0 utiles (S.W, h W. Level 
country densely timbered with tea-tree* no grass, and many conical 
ant-faille, about 3 feet high. Nearer die river the country opened, 
and finally after passing through a fringe of tea-tree saplings, bluad- 
wood and stringy-bork* open forest fronting the river with plenty 
of grass and a prospect of improvement in the country. Stiff day 
soil, sandstone cropping out here and there. Same box, acacias, 
and noiida?. The banks of the river steep, water in ninny places* 

3GfA.—Travelled about 11 miles \v*n.w. along the north-east 
bank of the river, over narrow box-flats fronting the river with a 
background of tea-trees* The river-bed is 300 yards wide at 
3 miles from last camp, and at a boot 9J miles it is joined by the 
creek we left yesterday ; plenty of water ill the river. Encamped 
on its northern bank* 

Dec, 1, —Continued travelling down the same side of the river, 
ota quarter of a mile from camp crossing a creek 150 yards wide ; 
sandy bed, sandstone cropping up, two channels: it runs into the 
river from the x.n. by E. At 3 miles from last camp many lagoons 
have been filled by recent rain?- At first the country presented 
the same desert-like and dry appearance that we have boon accuse 
tamed to, but a hint the lagoons there was some short fresh grass. 
The banks of the river are in many places waterwom by lined?, and 
Hpimfex grows on them. We encamped near the river, which is 
here one abound anil one sheet of water 70 yards wide. Flood- 
marks 14 to 15 feet above the level of the water, or nearly to the 
top of the bank. 

latitude If 27‘ 2G IJ . 

2thL —Continued our course down tile river about 10 miles 
\v. 4 e. Thu country becomes scrubby* and spinifex plentiful. 
Encamped, near the river, which is 300 yards wide, plentiful I v tim¬ 
bered with mel&leuca, and some sheets of w ater, scarcely drinkable* 
In the vicinity of the camp arc some line blood wood and acacias, 
barringtooia, and maty-gum. 

For some time since 1 have been much puzzled to account for 
the large amount of wearing we have been making* and now think 
that the Lynd and Mitchell rivers of Leichhardt must have been 
much to the eastward of us. The latitude of last camp HP 2 7 26" 
together w ith iny dead reckoning for longitude, places At about 
40 miles from the coast. There is a broad sandy creek described 
by Leichhardt, nearer to the coast* and a little further south. 1 
believe the river wo are on to be the same* named at its mouth 
bv the Dutch “The Stanton/ 1 Wo saw many ducks to-day in some 
water-holes near the river, and n few* native companions, 

3rr/,—Travelled down the River Stuaten* our journey being 
shortened to 6 miles west by a heavy thunderstorm from the west¬ 
ward* The country we came through to-day gradually assumed a 
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more cheerful aspect, Winn; tolerably well L*r;v~sed, watered by some 
finu IsiEtoons, slifrliily undulating - and openly timbered with large 
bloodwooclj tea-tree, acacia, and box. Ldoanpd about a quarter 
of n mile from the river, which here widens to 5fK> van Is, sandy 
bed, water BO yards, 2 feet deep at low tide, which rises and falls 
from 1 foot to 18 inches, easily fordable* 1 he banks are low. 

latitude, 16° 2# 88", ' fi t ,, 

■ 4 ^ (l —We remained 1ft camp to-day until 4 a clock ; everyth inn: 
then packing up. We shifted camp about 2 miles ww.vv.j ut H 
mile cro&dng an ann-brauch, and another near camp. Plenty of 
grass at this as well as our last camp. 

Hie river has many ana-hranehes, and triodia in its bed. I 
had not time to no down to its mouth. Acacia, bloodwood, fig- 
tree (loaded with unripe fruit), and many others unknown to me. 

5fjt_Leave the Staaten, and travel' about 12 miles s. J v. 

Much of the country ffc passed through is subject to inundation. 
In a shallow watercourse about miles from last camp, the flood- 
marks were an high as Li ieefc. Lucawpcd. in a dry swamp—flood- 
marks 2 feet on the trees, no water, and very little grass. In tlie 
evening, one of the black boys came into camp, and reported 
having found water m a small lagoon about 2 miles distant. 

CM—One-bnlf the hones miasiiig. In tlie afternoon, packed 
up to shift the camp to the lagoon before mentioned. While 
™eking, an accident occurred which at first sight would indicate 
great ekrelefseiuas, We had with us a nude, a most useful an i m a l 
--his pad one of the heaviest Immediately on being packed he 
sli]»]«<! off unperceived, which was the more easy, as the country 
was so densely timbered. He could not have Ixjen gone K> mi¬ 
nutes when Ids absence was discovered, and Sand hi at once sent on 
his tracks - but the umle could travel faster than Stumbo could 
truck him, and we were obliged to give him np for that day. Our 
3Sth camp was pitched in open box-forc. : t> flat country, near a 
small lagoon, which held a little water quite green with vegetable 
matter. Two similar lagoons are in the some creek, mile np, 
and half-a-mUe dawn, respectively. The soil is very hard and 
dry, but full of crab-holes; grasses poor and .-H’anty. 

I2f/j.—All the horses but two (Lucifer and Deceiver)—the mule 
also—were found. Deceiver was found dead \ Lucifer, mad, in 
consequence of excessive thirst, and drinking salt water. Sambo and 
Barny were out three thus anti nights tracking tlie mule, but were 
finally obliged to give him ujj. There are here box, bloodwood, 
acacia, store alia, and nonda. I p to this t ime 1 have used (D 
variation. Here the variation of the needle is 4' E. 

Latitude 10 a 13 r 4 h\ 

—Left our 38th camp, and travelled about 12 miles north, 
over some small brackish plains, intersected by dry shallow water- 
courses, aud changing with strips of lea-tree forest and scrub. At 
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$ miles from lust camp we rested near a small creek running north¬ 
west. and holding a little water in holes, while Mr. F. Jn rdine, anti 
his brother and Euler, went on a-head to seek water, Euler came 
bade to ua with the news and we continued our course, encamping 
on the north bank of Rocky Creek, which has much sandstone in 
its bed and plenty of water, and is no doubt a branch of the Rocky 
Creek mentioned by Leichhardt The general appearance of the 
Country seems to indicate that this has been a very dry season. 
We have strong westerly breezes during the day, falling oft" soon 
after sunset, Slight easterly w inds spring np at midnight. 

1 UA, —Travelled to-day about 14J mill's x.e. ^ r„, slightly un¬ 
dulating country, timbered with tea-tree and occasional patches of 
box-forest or stringy-bark, blood wood, and apple-gum ; grasses 
slightly improving, hut vely dry. We were fortunate in tin ding 
a small lagoon directly in our course, in a small creek running w, 
by s. The iloodmurks in this creek were nearly on a level with 
The adjacent country \ but the bed is so irregular, no height above 
its level could be given. 

Latitude lb 5b r 31", 

lb;A. — The country opened to-day immediately on leaving last 
camp, 3 miles of level, open, box-forest, grossed very dry, then 
passing through a narrow belt of scrub wo came to broken sand¬ 
stone ridges, and at about 4 miles from hist caiup crossed a deep 
creek nearly drv, 3M yards wide, running w. by jf. The banks for 
several hundred yards on both sides much broken and rocky, wilh 
small ana-brandies on Its south side. Then came 17 miles of 
plains and patches of open forest-box, bloodwuod, acacia, apple- 
gum, and bauliinia ; sail, band day, much cracked and dried up 
by heat, grasses on the plains very dry-, in the patches of open 
forest sometimes fresh and green. This country is, I think, suit¬ 
able for pastoral purposes, although wc found the" grass much dried 
and ground cracked by heat 

The horses having had a very long day nt ID miles, we unpacked 
near a dr}' swamp, and sent Euler on n-head to hud water, ] Laving 
seen none since leaving the deep creek, and then a very little. He 
returned in about an hour with the w elcome news, w hen we packed 
up, and shifted 2 miles farther on to a small creek plentifully 
watered running w.x.sv. Our general course was v e 21 miles ’ 

Latitude 15 45 r 30 rj , * 

I roui the loth camp it has been customary for 113 to 
travel in the following order: Messrs. F. and A. Jareline imme¬ 
diately after breakfast rode oiia-liead and found a cammuMromd i 
the cattle then followed unilcr the care of Bmucy and one” or tw’o 
black boys } the horses were then packed, and followed the rest 
in charge of Strut ton, Condcray, m d one or two black boys 
generally passing Oje cattle at 5 or 6 miles from romp ' I 
generally rode last of all, fmdrnq I could keep the counts and 
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distances better there than elsewhere. We had scarcely left camp 
tliLH morning when we heard the repnrt of fire-arms in* front, and 
on riding ujj to a creek about a mile from camp, found that our 
leader and hts brother had been attacked by some natives* whom 
they soon put to flight. The creek just mentioned held at the 
point of attack a deep sheet of water 30 yards broad. A little 
higher np we crossed it where the bed was dry, Wo travelled 5 
or oA miles north-east, flat country, open Forest, many shallow" water- 
hoi sis quite dry, grosses dense and much better than wl- has l seen 
lately. Encamped on a deep creek running 2LN.W, T its, bed in 
poiue inarts densely timbered, the foliage rich and luxuriant, in 
otherg there are flue sheets of excellent w ater. Leichhardt's tueUi- 
leuea, fen-leaved pul in and fig-trees, some of the latter hearing ripe 
fruit, also vines and tropical trees unknown to me, 

1 Itli .—Crossed the ana-branch to-day, after cutting a passage 
through the vine?, and travelled about 7 miles n,n.e., over box 
country much divided, ansi made very Irregular by numerous small 
ana-branches all subject to inundation, drift in the trees and marks 
on the trunks of the box and flooded gum from 2 to G feet above 
the levels of the flats. At about -1^ tiii3t.‘s from camp we crossed 
die main stream of the Mitchell River, bed 5LHJ yards wide, sandy, 
and two channels, some water not running, banks low, mid flood- 
marks above them j the foliage of the trees on both sides is very 
dense,. and rich in various shades of green. The latter part of 
our journey boro some resemblance to a deserted garden which 
had contained many choice plants and trees, acacia, bauhiiiiu, Leich¬ 
hardt, and fan-leaved palm, the latter numerous, also cedar. 

Encnmp?rf on a flooded gum-flat, grasses plentiful, fresh, and 
green, but rather coarse. 

This country seemed well furnished with game—black, whistling, 
and Bunk kin duck, Torres Strait pigeons, native com pui lions, anti 
many wall ;t hies, 

1st ft .—Tra veiled about 7 miles over a continuation of country 
subject to Inundation in consequence of the overflow of the water 
of the Mitchell River, Our genera] course about N, by w. 

About o miles from camp our leader with bis brother met 0 *, 
saying that a number of natives, 70 or 80, had disputed their 
passage (they were following the course of an ana-branch holding 
a sheet uf running water 40 to 50 yards wide, endeavouring to find 
a crossing-place), throwing spears at them, some of which came 
unpleasantly close. 

Our rifles and ammunition were soon in readiness, we could 
hear the natives coming tip around us, when we advanced to the 
attack. M.iuy of them lost the numbers of their mess, but no 
one of our party was hit. 

A short time afterwards a crossing-place was found higher up 
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the stream, and we encamped on the northreoal bank of a line 
sheet of deep water, 70 yards wide, crossing near its north-west 
end, where the bed was of sandstone ami above the level of the 
water. These m La-brunches are all distinguished by a narrow belt 
of dense foliage. 

The grass at our camp is very itfior and quarse. 

19/A.—Tmveiled about 13 miles }t ( w. by leaving the river, 
and coining on to it again about an hour and a half before ramping. 
Flood-mark- 3 or 1 feet O'er most of the country we passed 
through, which is clothed with bos, tea-tree, and mixed grasses, and 
lia.’i a slight inclination towards the river, whose bonk* are worn 
into perpendicular walls by floods. No water except in the river 
for 3 miles out. 

2Q th .'—Travel ltd today about 11 miles, for about 7 miles 
>\N*yr., the surface of the land was much worn into hollows by 
flood.?, as the river here overflows its bunks. The north-east bank 
is 20 feet high and precipitous. At about 7 miles from last 
cattip we crossed a deep cm:k coming from the 70 yards 

w ide ; water '1 feet wide and running; the banks on both sides 
were a little scrubby. After leaving the crock, we travelled 
through box and blond wood open forest, with occasiorad patches of 
tea-tree scrub and spinifex m aanditoiic washes* Wherever we 
find toil-tree, there the grasses became very poor and water scarce, 
except in In rge watershed?. Before rendu ngcamp we were drenched 
by a thunderstorm from the north-west* The camping-ground is 
a blood wood and stringy-hark ridge, nut within sight of the river, 
some grass, not dense, and & little water hi a gully to onr left. 

21 tf ,—-Heavy rains and much thunder and lightning daring tile 
night from the north-west. To-day the heat was very oppressive* 
Travelled about 10 miles W.N.W.; undulating open box-forest witli 
small patches of tea-tree scrub ) tea-tree sway to ihc n.n*e, The 
grasses are fresh and green and tolerably good, and the country is 
suitable for pastoral purposes—-hnnId there be any extent of it. 
It appears to me, however, to end in tea-tree forest, and is possibly 
confined to the vicinity of the river* At about 3^ miles from, Inst 
camp, crossed a shallow creek, 100 yards wide, sandstone cropping 
up in its bed \ not running. Encamped near a lagoon, the river 
being distant from us about 1 mile 'V.S*W. The bed is sandy, 
a quarter of a mile wide, shallow water nearly all across, baulks 
low; it comes from the s*b. by E., find runs w*N.w* From Ufc 
appearance I should think that the bed extend* still further to 
the southward* 

Could not ascertain the rise mid Fall of the tide. Some small 
fen-leaved paint- and mangrove-myrtle grow near its banks, 

2 :ind —Just before sundown last night, our black boys reported 
that some natives were hovering about not far away, armed with 
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spear 3 and watehing our movements. In this instance it was 
thought better to carry the wjir iuto the enemy’s camp than to 
have them throwing spears at us in the night. Most of our party 
went after them, and an exciting chase commenced, so close, that 
the natives were obliged to throw away their spears, two dozen of 
which were brought into camp. Some are made of reed, and 
others of hardwood, and most of them poiuted with fish-bones. No 
one was hurt on either side. 

To-day we left the Hirer Mitchell, and travelled about 1 G miles 
S. $ W. Marine plains, poorly grassed and divided by patches of 
tea-tree forest, sometimes blood wood, barringtonia, and acacia, or 
groves of the pandanus palm. Many melon-holes. We encamped 
on the north side of a small creek, which holds a little water; its 
course is x.w. by W. 

As there was no grass, watches were set to keep the horses. 

Latitude 15° 2' 30". 

23rd.—Travelled to day about 12 miles X.s.W. k x. Slightly 
undulating tea-tree forest, nothing hut desert-grass. At about 7 
miles from our last camp found a little water in a small creek 
running W.N.W. Encamped without water, and where the country 
was densely timbered with very little grass. Again watched the 
horses. 

21 th. —Travelled about G miles X.X.W., encamping on a blood- 
wood, stringy-bark low ridge, sandy, but fortunately a little gross. 
The poor horses are looking very thiu and hungry. 

2oth. —Christinas Day.—Travelled N.N.W. £ x., about 13 miles ; 
country slightly undulating. Tea-tree forest, in some parts a little 
scrubby, in no part very open. Occasional patches of bloodwood 
and stringy-Uark forest, in which wc found a little gram. At 
0 ^ miles from last camp crossed a creek, dry bed, running west, 
100 yards wide. We have called it Balourgah Creek, that, I 
understand, beiug the native name for mahogany, its bauks being 
lined with those trees. Encamped on the south side of a creek 
holding plenty of water in rocky holes ; much ironstone in its bed. 
This we liave named Christmas Creek. 

2 6th. —Travelled to-day ubout 12 miles x.x.w.; country slightly 
undulating and a little improved. Bloodwood and stringy-bark 
on the ridges. Tea-tree in the hollows, sometimes scrubby and 
sometimes swampy, though now dr}*; a species of swamp-oak 
grows there. Tim soil is becoming more sandy. Encamped on 
the south-east side of a fine sheet of excellent water, 80 yards 
wide, in a creek running W.SLW. Mr. A. Jardine wishes it to be 
named llersey Creek. Near the camp are acacia, bloodwood, 
stringy-bark, sterculia, banksia. We have rain now every day; 
not euough, however, to prevent our travelling. Indeed the rainy 
season seems to liave set in. , 
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21th .—Travelled to-day about 10 miles north. Bloodwood and 
stringy-hark more and tea-tree less frequent Country slightly 
undulating. In the Bloodwood Forest there is some good grass— 
not much. Much underwood, and vines and creejiers, nonda, 
and acacia. In the tea-tree country arc some gigantic ant-hills, 
chiefly of a conical shnpe, many of them like sections of old mud- 
walls from 10 to 20 feet high. Encam|>ed in a tea-tree open 
flat having found a little water in a small sandy creek near us. 

28//<.—Travelled to-day about 11 miles north, the first 5 miles 
slightly undulating. Bloodwood and stringy-bark on the rises, and 
tea-tree in the hollows; then crossing a dry creek 1G0 yards wide, 
sandstone in its bed, which was of several channels. The remaining 
i miles box-flats, which are more or less subject to inundation, 
and are also much divided by small watercourses and swamps. 
Crab and turtle shells strcw'ed the ground. Pandanus, acacia, mid 
rusty-gum. Encamped ou a box-tlat, the water in a small creek 
near us being brackish. 

‘29th .—We had scarcely encamped yesterday before a heavy 
thunderstorm passed over u& The rain was a great boon, enabling 
us to fill our billies and cans with good water. It poured in tor¬ 
rents until midnight, and our tents not being waterproof we all 
passed an uncomfortable night 

We have hitherto been obliged to seek water near the coast, but 
as it is now to be found every where, we think of trying the interior. 
\\e accordingly travelled about 11 miles e.n.e. ; *at aliout *1 miles 
from camp came to a stream 40 yards wide, apparently deep water 
—-tide rising—followed it up for 1£ mile where it rapidly dimi¬ 
nished, and where we crossed it without difficulty. Box-flats along 
its southern bank on which were flood-marks *C to 8 feet high 
the grass being very rank and sedgy. The remaining 54 miles 
undulating, poor, sandy soil at first, timbered with bloodwood and 
stringy-lmrk on the rises, and tea-tree in the hollows. The grasses 
on the low bloodwood ridges much improved. Encamped near a 
tea-tree swamp. 

30th .—Remained in camp. Heavy rain again last night I 
should have mentioned that while at our 54th camp, and during 
the rain, some natives were observed by our black bovs who came 
running into camp with the news that they were frightening and 
driving the horses. As at our 47th camp a chase bad answered 
our wishes m ending them away, it was thought best to do die 
same here, and the same result followed. The natives i 

not go quite so readily in this instance ’ dui 

»c «c ,0 a cr«k^ke„dall Craek-50 yard. widc.Cf bank,,’ 
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and deep water all across. We saw it up for about 3 miles, and 
then crossed without unpacking. Continued our course through 
blood wood and stringy-bark forest, alternating with tea-tree. When 
about 12 miles from camp, came to another creek—Sinclair Creek— 
25 yards wide, deep, and apparently permanent water, waterlilies; 
it was running W.N.W. We followed it up one mile, and encamped 
on the site of an old native camp. The tea-tree hollows we pass 
through are now, owing to the recent rains, becoming swamps, and 
also very boggy. The grass in them is always jioor ; occasionally 
honeysuckle is to be met with. The first creek mentioned to-day 
I have named u Kendall Creek w here we crossed, the water was 
3 feet deep, running. The second, whose bed is sandstone, and 
banks abrupt, but not deep, I have named “Sinclair Creek.** 

January 1st, 1885.—\\ c were fortunate to find a crossing on 
Sinclair Creek, about one mile N.E. from camp, the water was there 
3 feet deep, running, flood-marks 10 feet above the surface of the 
stream, which is beautifully clear. Our course was then N.E. £ N., 
about 13 miles in all, undulating bloodwood and stringy-bark 
forest, commencing with a little tea-tree. At 2 miles from camp, 
near the top of the ridge, noticed grass-tree, at that point the 
grasses were rather poor. Finally, cncamjied on a small creek, 
only a few yards wide, very much like a cut clumucl, coming from 
the north-east, and running s by E. 

The np]>earnnce of the country lias totally changed, very much 
for the better, the grasses are good, though not very dense, leaving, 
we think, room for improvement, and the timber is finer. More 
than all, however, we are glad to be out of that tea-tree country, 
which has been as sore eyes to us ever since we left the River 
Einnasleigh. Near the camp are banksia, grevillea, bloodwood, 
and stringy-bark. 

2/u/.—Soon after arriving in camp a heavy thunderstorm passed 
over us from the north-east, which, towards evening, settled down 
into a steadv rain, lasting until midnight 

Travelled to-day about 15 miles N.N.E., undulating country, the 
ridges being very wide and gently swelling: the soil firm, choco¬ 
late colour; the grasses good, and often dense ; the timber chiefly 
bloodwood and stringy-bark forest, with much underwood and 
vines, sandstone croppiug up in places. At about 11 miles from 
last camp the forest becomes dense, with a multitude of small 
bloodwood and stringy-bark sapliugs; and at 12 miles the ridge 
ended in a valley running north. A little further on came to a 
small creek near its head ; here were banksia, pandauus, some young 
fan leaved palms, and, round the edge of a small water-hole in 
the creek, ferns, the first we have met with. Following the creek 
down for about 1£ mile, we camjied oil the stony rising ground to 
the westward near a water-hole in the creek, wdiicn is elsewhere dry. 
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Near the camp are apple-gum, acacia, blood wood, stringy-bark, 
and mahogany. 

Latitude 13 40' 40". 

—Travelled to-day about 10 miles, n*.x.e. £ x., undulating 
country, the soil changing several times soon after leaving camp, 
becoming light sandy, heavy travelling { and again before reaching 
the next camp, firm. 'Hie grasses varied both in density and 
quality. J 

At about 34 miles from camp crossed a deep creek, running to the 
" •• bed sandy, steep hank*, small stream of good water running; 

dense foliage and vines on the Kinks. We have named this “ Kin- 
loch Creek. . At about t and 12 miles respectively, we crossed two 
small creeks similar to cut channels, the immediate Kinks of which 
were boggy, in each a clear stream of good water. These small 
creeks, which probably have their source in springs, have a fringe 
more or less wide of Kinksia, and in them mahogany. The forest 
is chiefly bloodwood and strhigy-bark, although at intervals we 
noticed a little iron-lwrk, zamia, pines, and grass-tree. 

Latitude 13 3 35' 54". 


4/A.—We made a shorter stage to-day than usual—only 6 miles 
—x. $ w crossing a deep creek, 100 yards wide, and several 
ana-brauches; bed sandy, with sandstone cropping up, water not 
running, but plentiful ; dense foliage, and vines on the Kinks. 
L ndulatmg bloodwood and stringy-bark as far as the creek, which 
is 5 miles from last cainp; then box, rusty-gum, bloodwood; all 
open forest. Lncampcd, just in time to avoid a heavy shower of 
ram, near a small creek, or ana-branch of the last creek. 

5/A.—Travelled to-dny about 14 miles, x. by e. The first 4 
miles, stony ridges, tolerably well grassed ; timbered with blood¬ 
wood and stringy bark; then, descending rather abruptly into a 
valley, at 5 nules crossed a river running, at that point, w h v 8 
200 yards wide ; dry, sandy bed, the bunks from 7 to 10 "feet 
above the level of the bed, and flood-marks 8 feet above the bank.* 

I believe this river to be the same an that one named at it* mm.tk 
9- * i-»l- «e distinguish^' £ ^ 

of rich foliage. Mahogany, von- fine; some Urge mclalcuc, n& 
growing in the bed, the Leichhardt, and many other fine mv* 
unknown to me A box-flat, about one mile in width, with ana¬ 
branches, extended along the north side of the river - tin- int£ 
vemng span, entered with long, coarse, dense gmaea’and 
smelling herbs. Continuing nur journey, at one mde from die riTer 
passed a fine slmet of water deep and npparemlv .H-rn act L 
an ana-branch. Ibc remaining part oFthe ..funm- , ’ ' 

formed over undulating gradua 11 v-asrenHim, J . * T-* 8 , ,Wr r 
chiefly with bloodwood and stringy-bark no| L <,r T'"™’- 
times box, acacia, and mstygum® ’ ° f ' ar « e * ,zc > *°me- 
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At about 124 miles from last camp I obtained a peep at the 
surrounding country, which is to the westward level, to the south¬ 
west a short, low ranee, or rather high ridge, runs north and 
south, to the north and north-east high ridges; but the general 
view gives an idea of flat country, not a prominent hill to be seen. 
Encamped near a small water-hole, in a creek or watercourse 
running 8.S.E. 

6th. —Travelled to-day about 10 miles due north. Undulating, 
open box-forest: some iron-bark, bloodwood, acacia, and sterculia. 
Pandanus everywhere commou. Small deep creeks and heads of 
watercourses running to the north-west and W.S.W. At about 5 
miles from camp saw a short range to the eastward, trending north 
and south, distant G or 7 miles. The grasses are excellent; in¬ 
deed, all the undulating country we have passed through since 
leaving our 5Gth catnp, should it be found to be well watered, 
may be said to be well adapted for pastoral purposes. It is to be 
noticed, however, that i re see the country under its most favour¬ 
able aspect. Encamped near the head of a watercourse, holding 
in a smallwatcr-hole a little water; the edges of the hole distinctly 
show a stifF yellow clay. 

7th .—Travelled to-day about 14$ or 15 miles x. $e.; at 1$ 
mile from camp crossing a creek about 15 yards wide and 25 
feet deep; clay bed, nearly dry, and not running. It comes from 
the south-east, and half a mile lower down is joined by a similar 
deep creek coming from the X.E. by E., which we also crossed, the 
banks of both being very steep and covered with dense luxuriant 
foliage. Mahogany, Leichhardt, melaleuca, and many vines and 
dense long grasses. The north bank of the latter creek was a 
high sandstone ridge. Then about 5 miles of level country, box 
aud apple-gum; many hollows and melon-holes. The remaining 

I iortion of the day's journey was over slightly-undulating country: 
flood wood and acacia, open forest occasionally, a little tea-tree, 
and once banksia, fan-leaved palm, not frequent, pan dan us and 
box, grasses dense and good, ferns, wild flowers, ana creepers and 
vines along the ground. Encamped on a small deep creek coming 
from the sae. and running x.x.w.; not much water. 

8 /A.—The rains continue every day, and the nights too cloudy 
to obtain the latitude. Fortunately, we seldom meet with very 
heavy travelling, the soil being firm, except in gum-flats. 4\ e are 
pushing very hard to reach the settlements before the floods. 4\ e 
travelled to-day about 18 miles, a little to the east of north. The 
first 0 miles undulating, open box and bloodwood forest, very 
pretty country; then one mile gum-flat. In these 7 miles there 
were many hollows and melon-holes. W e then passed over some 
higher ridges, on which grow some fine iron-barx and bloodwood 
trees; here sandstone was cropping out. Latterly, undulating 
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opeti blood wood and string-bark forest, changing with tea-tree 
and Iwnbia, all tolerably well grossed 'Encamped on a low ridge 
(near a tea-tree swamp), timbered with rusty and apple-gum, blood 
wood, and acacia. It rains while I am writing. 

Latitude 12° 38' 2". 

1 ravelled to-day about 14£ miles north, through undulating 
open blood wood and stringy bark forest, changing with tea-tree 
and banksia-swamps. At about 8 miles from camp crossed a 
large deep creek—“ River Ratavia ——coming from the s.e. bv E., 
and running K.W. by w., 120 yards broad, sandy bed, 30 feet 
deep; water \cry clear and good, running about 2 feet deep. 

The banks were covered with dense foliage and vine-scrub, in 
which <prow some fine trees. The remaining distance bloodwood 
and stringv-hark. changing with tea-tree and banksia. Eucamped 
near Tea- Tree Swamp. 

10//i.—Leave our 05th camp and travel about 2£ miles n.n.e. ; 
soil very boggy after the heavy fall of rain. Ridges timbered with 
bloodwood and stringy-bark, hollows with bloodwood and gum. 
The cattle had preceded us, but many of them bogged when 
crossing a shallow watercourse—the gently sloping banks of which 
were very boggy—the water kuec-deep, running N.s.w. After 
unpacking the holies we crossed them with some difficulty, and 
siu i ceded in getting all the cattle out but two—one a very tiuc 
fat bullock. These were killed, the former serving us with meat, 
and encamped on fiue ground near the creek to cure what was not 
eaten, which was done by jerking it. 

11/A.—Continued our journey to-day in a n.x.k. direction; 
ver\ heavy travelling. At about 2 miles from camp we came to a 
creek about 15 yards wide; water nearly bank and bank ; current 
very strong, running to the K.W. by w. Crossed our packs and 
saddles and other things by felling a tree, which did not quite 
reach across, and obliged us to be very quick as the water was 
rising rapidly. 

Wc then packed up and endeavoured to continue our course 
but we had scarceIv left the ridge forming the north-east hank of 
the creek when a heavy storm broke over us. Wc were now iu a 
gum and bloodwood flat, and the ground soon ankle-deep i„ 
water; the clayey so, became boggy, and many of the horses 
sunk under their burdens and were unable to ri«: one we were 

weT'ilmnA‘ ,TC ’ ** m ° S hCT ° Ut of the b< *. -«•■« *» .« 
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12/A.—Remained iu camp to-day to dry everything. This 
morning two of our horses were found dead, Rasjie’r and Marion, 
occasioned, we think, by poisonous grass or herb; and in the 
course of the day several other horses showed symptoms of being 
attacked by a similar disorder. Excessive sweat, blindness, and 
contraction of the stomach, and, I think, thirst, as all endeavoured 
to reach the water, 

13/A.—This morning discovered four more horses dead. Our 
horses were now twenty in number, so that we were reduced to 
the necessity of walking. So, ridding the ]>acks of as much useless 
lumber as possible, we {tacked all the horses and proceeded on 
foot It was found necessary that one should ride with the cattle, 
that being Binncy s duty. \\ e walked through bloodwood and 
stringy-bark forests, intersected by tea-tree and patulanus water¬ 
courses : in these the horses frequently bogged ; so much was this 
the case on coming to a gum-flat that we were compelled to un¬ 
pack everything aud carry the {tacks and saddles to a low ridge, 
having travelled about n.r. by N. While travelling another 
good pack horse died, and shortly after reaching camp another. 

14/A.—Walked to-day about 7 miles N.E. by N. ; undulating 
country, intersected by small watercourses full of water, and run¬ 
ning generally about south-east. Sandstone cropped up on the 
ridges, which are timbered with bloodwood, iron-bark, apple-gum, 
aud pomegranate. Some zyamia, and the ground is everywhere 
covered with ferns, and, near the watercourses, mosses.’ The 
grasses are good, but not dea<e. The grasses in this country arc- 
gene rally known as blue and Isaac’s grass. The hollows are 
boggy, and the timber generally met with in them is bloodwood, 
tea-tree, gum, and paudanus. 

15/A.—We had a very heavy storm yesterday afternoon, com¬ 
mencing a little after midday and raining for three hours. The 
hardest rain we have had. Remaiued in camp to-dav to dry our 
belongings. The rain had scarcely ceased when some fifteen or 
twenty natives came near the camp. They were unarmed, made 
a great noise, and talked, gesticulating vehemeutly. They would 
not allow us to come near,—that is, on our approach they re¬ 
treated, and finally, getting their spears, came up with the inten¬ 
tion of attacking us. Two shots only were fired; some of our 
party then clutsed them, the natives, however, soon outrunnim? 
everybody. They use the wommerah to throw their spears, which 
are pointed with fishbone; the shaft being made of hardwood. 

16/A.—Leave our 69th camp and walk about l. r »J miles N. bv e., 
walking over some high ridges, or one might almost say low 
ranges ; there does not appear to be a distinct range, merely a 
succession of gradually-ascending ridges, which are not well 
grassed. The forest is not open: bloodwood and stringy-bark. 
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apple-gum, grcvillea, young pandanus, and zamia. At about 5 
]i L LL.’ t: i-in camp w* descended ui : m L i l •.I !v into a l-\ mid rros-id. 
the horses bogging a little ; a smaller stream of excellent water 
running to the nest. A little further on a deeper c reek, bed study 
and lirin, water also running knee-deep in the same direction. On 
the north bank of this creek, which formed the dope of a high 
ridge, were growing box, stringy-bark, apple-go in, blnadwood, 
and acacia. The creek itself is probably one of tin 1 heads of the 
River Batavia, 

About 54 or 6 miles beyond this point we came to a deep creek 
with steep banka, the water miming slowly to the yf. by N. We 
found a shallow crossing, and passed over w ithout difficulty j ttoiHj- 
inarks 20 feet above the bed. Oil the banks grow- vines, uiela- 
leuca, and mahogany. 

Next passing over n blood wood and stringy-hark ridge j many 
vines, much underwood, and little gra.=s. We encamped on the 
north side of a deep creek, 10 yards wide, water knee-deep, and 
running slow 3v to tlic westward; hunks steep, und timbered with 
gigantic melaleuea, mahogany, &eafbrthia s palm, fruit, and other 
trees unknown to me. 

17 th. — Walked to-day about lot miles north ; at S| miles from 
camp crossing a deep creek, banks steep, water knee-deep, 
running south-west, sandstone in its bed. At 4A miles from camp 
reached the top of a low range, beading s.w, by w. Our ascent 
commenced with the day’s journey. Some of*these ridges are 
stony, with poor grass ; and sonic sandy, with much underwood 
and vines, making walking laborious j passed some gigantic ant* 
hills of bright red earth, the colour sometimes approaching ver¬ 
milion, 25 to 30 feet high. The timber chiefly blturalwood and 
stringy-bark, with grev'dlea, anfi ccensionnlly apple-gum. At 
about miles from camp cromed a. small creek running to the 
westward, flood-marks not high ; and at 10| in ties descended into 
a valley. TVom this point we saw a low' range to the north-cart 
distant about 5 or G miles, heading apparently south-east and 
north-west. Encamped on the north-east bonk of a shallow- rroeh - 
clear excellent water running to the north-w^t. Durum the 
Utter part of our walk the soil became ware h^e and skqdv 
ending at the descent into the valley in white sand* poor stum 
banks La; near the creek, pandwtiw, and a palm-tree whose Wf 

“ llkc . » mtwdh from the slam, and not snlit bv 

the wind. bile travelling, another horse died ] * 
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away two empty saddles. Walked to-day about Ilk miles N.N.E., 
crossing several high ridges, trending generally N.W. by w, the 
creeks and watercourses between them being deep and narrow; 
some of the ridges were scrubby, all densely clothed with under¬ 
wood ami vines wherever stringy-bark was seen; all also either 
very poorly grassed or barren. Eleven miles from camp the top 
of the ridge was free from trees, and for ten miles to the north¬ 
ward nothing but brushwood to be seen. Eucaraped near a 
deep creek in a ravine running generally W.8.W. ; water excel¬ 
lent. We passed to-day a great deal of banksia and grass-tree; 
in the creeks, were mahogany, pandanus, tea-tree, and the star¬ 
leaved palm. 

Latitude 11° 46' 36”. 

19/A.—Walked to-day about 8 miles N.N.E. $ E., crossing many 
gullies, in every one of them a stream of clear sparkling water, 
cool and excellent No trees, with the exception of stuuted 
banksia, except in the ravines; brushwood in white sand, no 
grass. At about miles from camp entered a bloodwood and 
stringy-bark forest very’ dense underwood, and vines; a mile 
further on more open. Encamped near a rivulet running x.F. By 
climbing a tree to the eastward, on the top of the ridge, I saw 
the coast-line to the east and south-east distant about 10 miles. 
The country lying between us and the sea appears to be flat and 
covered with brushwood. The coast-line is marked by white sand¬ 
hills. There is some grass, not by any means dense, in the 
neighbourhood of the camp. With regard to the small streams of 
running water near the top of the range, their banks were in all 
instances boggy and covered with mosses and ferns. 

20th .—On leaving camp to-day we endeavoured to travel north, 
but were foiled at 2 miles from camp by a dense impenetrable 
scrub; returning towards our yesterday’s camp about half a mile, 
then about lialf a mile cast, to the eastern slope of the range. At 
this point the sea was distinctly visible: a bay to the south-east, 
the projecting point of land bearing S.8.E. —Cane Grenville, pro- 
liably. It is difficult to tell the trending of the Richardson Range. 
To the northward it appears to be n.x.e. ; to the southward its 
outline cannot be seen. Continuing our course down a spur of 
the range, which is very stony (ironstone), we encamped near a 
small creek, running water, to the eastward. The course of the 
stream is marked by a line of small trees and dense foliage. From 
a point on the spur of the range, near the carnp, I got the pris¬ 
matic bearing of (’ape Grenville, 117\ 

21*/.—The grass was good at the camp we left to-day, nnd was 
much needed l>y the horses and cattle. We walked to-day 74 
miles n.n.e. in about hours, crossing four deep and narrow 
creeks running generally east, and between tljcm spurs of the coast 
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range, or rather dividing range. Every one of these creeks is full 
of dense vine-scrub, and through which we were obliged to cut a 
path. The scrub in some places quite impenetrable. One vine 
iu particular, the long fine tendrils of which were covered with 
hooked thorns, was most annoying. The foliage of the trees, which 
are tall, has a very tropical appearance; some fruit-trees, sea- 
forthia, and star-leaved palm, i he spurs of the range are either 
stony or of white sand: in the former in-tance not badly grossed, 
in the latter without grass and covered with brushwood, mahogany, 
banksia, pandauus frequent, tea-tree occasionally. 

22 nd. —Walked to-day about 10 miles north. About 2 miles 
from camp, I ascended a bluff spur of the range, and saw the 
sea quite plainly at about 8 miles distant; to the north a short 
range trending east and west, distant from 14 to 18 miles. All the 
country we can sec from this point, included between the north 
and south-east points, appears to be either scrubby or covered with 
brushwood. 

We had only to cut paths through four or five creeks to-day, 
and at about 4 miles were off the range, which tails out towards 
the north-west very gradually. The soil is white sand, and grass 
rare; forest country, with dense underwood alternating with more 
open ridges, covered with brushwood or grass-tree, banksia, pan- 
danus. We were twice pushed out of our course to the westward 
by dense pine-scrubs. Water is plentiful; every creek on this 
side of the range has a stream of cool, clear, runuing water in it. 
Encamped amidst some open brushwood near a small creek 
running east; rocky bed; not iu time to avoid a heavy shower of 
rain from the eastward. 

2.’In/.—Walked to-day about 9& miles N.w. bv x.; fewer 
creeks, otherwise the country is similar to that of yesterday. 
Some of the underwood very dense and difficult to walk through; 
grass-trees very plentiful. Pine-scrub to our right, at about 5 
miles from camp, stretching away to the eastward. At about 9 
miles from last cainp emerged out of some very dense brushwood 
into undulating forest, with grass enough for a camp. We there- 
fore pitched our tents near a tea-tree watercourse, similar to those 
we saw on die western watershed. We passed to-day pines 
mahogany, a species of oat, rough-leaved fig, and other Ironical 
trees. Many ferns and mosses m the creeks. 1 

24//..—Walked to-day about 1 J miles , 10rth A , 3 , 

rora camp came to a creek 10 yards wide, 8 to 10 feel deep 
banks abrupt, bed of white sand, water * Mj.*. • TT "» 

after skirting this creek, which ’^".-h ^ZZZt-wtS 

chocolate colour; the gras, dense and good. While'Zelling a 
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very heavy thunderstorm mused the creeks to rise very rapidly, 
preventing us from continuing our journey. 

25/4.—Walked about 1U miles n. IG^ w. T crossing several deep 
and narrow creeks, each distinguished by a dense vine-scrub. At 
3 miles from camp the soil again changed to white sand; and 
again we walked through heath, brushwood* and scrub, the latter 
part of the day's journey being performed in heavy rain* En¬ 
camped on a gently-sloping smidy ridge* timbered by a few stunted 
trees—bank sin, grass-tree* and pandatms j not much grass either for 
horses or cattle* A small watercourse to the southward, and near 
the camp, runs eastward. 

2GtA,—Leave our 7S)th camp and travel aliout 10| or 11 miles 
n. v. by w., at 1^ mile from camp, coining to and following the 
course of the River Junlinc, which, l think* is the Escape. It en¬ 
larges very rapidly* many creeks coming into it from the south¬ 
ward ; the north-east bank is lined for several miles by a dense 
scrub, the south-west batik being densely timbered—oak a* tea - 
tree* heath and brush wood; in some places much underwood and' 
pandanus. Walking is tedious and difficult, YVe all suffer from 
sore feet. Various methods are tried to walk comfortably j some 
have bouts, some are barefooted, others uso pieces of blanket ; 
then again a kind of sandal was in vented, and found Lo answer 
very well. Although much hindered by the scrubby creeks, we 
endeavour to push on, in rain or sunshine. Encamped on a large 
stream, 40 to 50 yards wide, coining from the s.V». by «.* mid 
joining tlie river half a mile below our camp* The river is here 
IjO yards wide, swollen by the recent rains, although yet 8 fret 
below tlie top of the hanks, which art? very irregular, and broken 
by small tea-tree creeks coming in from the S.e?.w, 

21tL —Found a shallow cmssing-place of the creek, near w hlek 
we encamped* and were able to carry everything over safely* 
swimming the horses and cattle. YVe then continued our course 
about 5 miles north-west* through country partly scrubby* partly 
forest, tolerably well grassed. The ground, everywhere much 
covered by vines* shrubs, and herbs. Crossed two scrubby creeks 
near their junction with the river* Higher up the scrub continued 
for a mile beyond these creeks. Encamped near the river cm 
the south bank of a narrow deep creek coming from the N.W» 
by w* Tlie fiver widens rapidly, being here llMJ yards wide* 
bunks abrupt, ami not heavily timbered. The vine creek a we 
have crossed have m their scrubs many wild and some luscious- 
looking fruits, many eatable ami good. These would no doubt 
improve with cultivation. More game is to be found here than 
we have seen for a long time: kangaroo, wallaby* scrub and plain 
turkeys* pheasants, black cockatoos* parrots* and many pigeons, 

28tA*—Our course to-day was very winding* generally about 
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n.w. bv w. T distance about 12 ns ilea. The river ran very much 
to the "eastward, and hu<l a very scrubby frontage to its north' 
west bank* About 3 mites from camp we* came to an open 
heath extending to the north-east, the country being still a suc¬ 
cession of ridgCS, some of which are tolerably well grassed; on 
other* there in much underwood, sometimes heath and brushwood. 
It may be said in a general way of the country we have seen on 
the cast coast, that it is composed of sandy ridges, not often 
grassed, but clothed with heath and brushwood, or scrubby. 

The rains are heavy, and commenced always about mid-day, 
the night? being now line and dear. This day's journey seemed 
to be very heavy for the horse?, several of them knocked up cm the 
road and were left behind. 

Encamped near the river, the last 1^ mile of the journey being 
more open. It ts the stated intention of the leader to wait lien; ft 
week to rest ourselves, as well as the cuttle and boryes. 

30fJL—Mr, Frank Jardinc, hi? brother, and Elder leave us, 
and go on ahead, to find the settlement. My dead reckoning 
places our present camp about 19 miles south from Somerset, and 
3 miles from the mouth of the Escape River, as shown in the 
tracing* 

Feb. 2nd .—Our leader return?. Ills report 3* as follows;— 
** lie followed the river down, having travelled 30 mile* ir*si and 
311 mild north. He then turned back, believing it to he the 
western waters* The river, whose width is here 1UE> yards, he 
tells us is 31 n» yard? wide; 30 miles lower down another branch 
coming in from the southward, that the main stream makes a great 
bend to the west and south west, in one place running II® 

wodld rot be surprised If it is the Batavia-'’ This proves at 
any rate that my estimated distance? arc incorrect, that h, iincu 
we have been obliged to walk* This h not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that we have had a difficult country to 
walk through, that our stoppages were frequent in consequence of 
the horses bogging and being dragged out, having to cut 
roads through most of the scrubby creeks in our way. I do not 
think live error in latitude more tlsan 15 miles, For manv enmm 
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T>th +—Ort the night of the 4th I was enabled to obtain the true 
latitude of this camp, having previously adjusted the sextant Aa 
well na possible. 1 found the phi to at the back of the liorizun- 
glass broken. latitude 82nd camp, 11° 11' 3lf r , or about 33 
miles south of Cope York—probably 2d miles south of the settle¬ 
ment. 31 r, F. Jardine, his brother, and Euler cross the river, and 
again leave us to seek the settlement. \\ e expect to see them on 
Saturday or Sunday next. 

&/t.—A most lovely, dear, fine day* We hope the weather is 
breaking. 

7 th ,—Heavy thunderstorm from the N.W* 

Stfi, 9th, and UlfA.—Fine days, thundering a little in the after¬ 
noon ; the river going down rapidly ; the bed is sandy, many 
snags, and the banks abrupt, not deeper than 15 to 20 feet, lined 
with melnletica and mahogany. The immediate frontage to the 
river, say 200 to 300 yards," is mure or less well grassed and 
timbered, with mrnda, bloodwood, and tea-tree. I'o the westward, 
beyond (hat distance, the country is undulating, white sandy soil, 
no ltuss. jwirtly open heath, with bunksia, brushwood, ami pftn- 
daniis, part ly scrubby, and appears to lie die same us tar as one 
can sec. 1 am told by one ol the party, a native ol Sydney, that 
tbb country and tl at in the neighbourhood of Sydney are exactly 
similar. 

1 l^ r —,() L]r leader returns a second time unsuccessful; ho tells 
me that be p roc eeded in a direct lino n.n.e., intending to strike 
(be coast and follow its bcuda until he reached the settlement. 
He was «n the coast near the mouth of the Escape River; taw 
Newcastle Bay and Mount Berner; could not cross the river, su 
many mangroves—so much mud and other disagreeable things. 
He further says that the river is more than one mile wide at tlie 
month, from which point he followed it up towards its source for 
53 miles,* it was there irds wide, unapproachable by reason 

of mangroves and mud. Their horses knocked up the second day 
after tlmv left us, and (hey were obliged, they tell us, to walk 
back, after being almost within sight of the plate of our destination. 
Tiicv describe the country as wretched, compared with which that 
we have passed through was a paradise—that we know was bad 
enough. They (bond nothing but scrub and brushwood—no gnua 
whatever—near the coast mangroves ad tildtvm* 

Our opinions arc now changed; then' is no doubt that the river, 
near which wc are encamped, is the Escape, and our best plan is 
to follow it until it bends to the eastward. 

All our provisions ft re now gone with the exception of 10 lbs. of 


* 1 tee iti the uccoutii of Mr- Konin.th'& expedition, the Kseape Itkcr ii about 
IG or it unit* loog. 
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Boar, The sugar lasted up to this camp* Most of the tea was 
burnt at the 16th ramp, the remnant tlmt was saved there would 
have lasted some time with care, hut even that was lost with the 
mule at the 1STill camp; from that point wc boiled the sugar and 
water together and drank it instead of tea. Now we ore reduced 
to jerked meat and water. 

14/A.—It was finally resolved to continue our journey down the 
river as far as the bead of the tide. The homes arc looking 
wretched, arul arc evidently utmost worn out, we are therefore 


obliged to leave several pack saddles and other rubbish. Walked 
about 84 or 9 miles W.JT.vr, The course of the river is very tor¬ 
tuous, the hanks from 10 to I2 feet average height above the sur¬ 
face of the stream, which is quite free from fallen trees, although 
an occasional snag is seen in the shallows. Tea-tree swamps run 
par.illet with, and are only divided from, the river by its bank 
The country is nowhere open nor well grassed, somedmes scrubby, 
often much underwood and brushwood* I'loodnifttks 10 to 12 feet 


above the water. Encamped on the river-bank. 

15/4.—Walked about T miles w. by n., leaving the river- 
hank at about one mile from camp to avoid a scrub, and travel¬ 
ling through country very poorly grassed—banks ta, heath, and 
brushwood—undulating white sandy soil, not Ixiggy, although 
recent heavy rains have made it very wet Near the river the soil 
is sometimes much richer, and there are occasional patches of 
better grass. The river timber is mclulcucn, and nuihoguriv, white 
bloudwnod, Ronda, tea-tree, grow in its immediate neighbourhood,. 
Encamped on the batik of a creek, 15 yards wide, immediately 
after crossing it near its junction with the river. It boa a sandy 
bed, water tunning 2 feet deep—banka abrupt, but not deep. 

IGfA,—Continued our journey from camp 84, walking about !U 
miles west The whole river frontage « not by any means open ; 
yet we were compelled to follow \u windings—so many cramps 
run parallel with it, sometimes forming a permanent lagimit 
and sometimes running into the river bv a diallow gullv ~\t tJ 
miles from camp, erased a large creek 3G yards wide sar dv lied 
sandstrme cropping up. Wc unpacked, and carried everythm- 
over at the shallowest place we could find, where the water was 
Tunnm- beautifully dear, five feet deep. At some points the 
gnnwd j 5 covered by dense gra« and vines, HoodwtuS nooda. 

h *f kaii - En^mpcd on the riverdamfc 
l7th.-\\ Hiked to-dnv about; 8} mile* w.K.w, keeping do* to 
!„■ river far about 5 mile* »l,o„ a baggy s„amp obliged u8 , 
leave the river-bank. It mat at this paint that our IcadiTand l,» 
brother turned bark, concluding that',his river ran into thatert 
’nthnut biting seen anything definite. A, before ", ,o 
toned, they told nto. they had travelled SO tniU, nnrtk andM 
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miles west—a glance at the map will show this to have been 
an error. The next three miles we walked through wretched 
country, heath and brushwood, hanksia and scrub, paudanus fre¬ 
quent Our path was about one mile from the river from which we 
were separated by a densely-timbered swamp. The last half-mile 
following a ridge which brought us down to the river, and better 
grass, this being a good camp for the horses and cattle. 

The river here overflows its banks, more particularly the north¬ 
eastern one. during floods. 

18 th .—Walked to-day about 9 miles north, almost at starting 
we crossed a creek 15 yards wide, water running (> feet deep; its 
fed is sandy, sandstone cropping up, and it conies apparently 
V sm the southward. 

After crossing the creek, we continued travelling near the river, 
having a high ridge, timbered with bloodwood and stringy-bark, 
on our left hand; ft was also clothed with many vines and much 
underwood, and extended for oue mile due north. After this, the 
features of the country were similar to those previously mentioned 
—a mixture of swamp and scrub, brushwood and underwood. 
Encamped quite close to the river, whose water* appear to be 
affected by the tide—a slight rise and fall being perceptible at 
intervals. We have been expecting the river to turn to the east¬ 
ward latterly, and arc somew hat doubtful, now, where it will run. 
My dead reckoning places our present (the 87th) camp about 7 or 
8 miles from the coast, and 32 miles, in a direct line s.w. by w., 
from the settlement. 

2 Oth. —After staying at the 87th camp to kill and jerk some 
beef, we continued our journey to-day, walking about 6 miles 
north-west The swamps became less frequent and the grass 
improved. We were much disappointed to tind the river turning 
to the westward, being finally brought to a standstill by a creek 
15 yards wide, coining apparently from the south. Here we see 
mangroves and a tidal murk, showing a rise and fall of 3 feet; 
here we encamped. From the top of a ridge on the other or 
western side of the creek, one of the Jardines, by climbing a tree, 
saw the mouth of the river, at the distance of 2 miles, lie tells 
me he saw Prince of Wales Island quite distinctly, and that the 
river-mouth is one mile w ide. This is conclusive, and we must now 
retrace our steps and cross the river. Had not our horses been 
m so low a condition—some of them being scarcely able to walk 
—some one would have gone a-head and prevented the whole party 
travelling so far out of its course. 

Latitude 10 3 50' 14". 

21 st. —Ketunied to the 87th camp. 

23 rd .—Heavy rains; the river rising rapidly. 

Mr. F. Jardine and his brother, with Kulqr, swam across the 
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river, taking: with them 5 horses, anil start on another excursion to 
find the settlement. 

21/A to 26 th. —Heavy rains continuing night and day almost 
without intermission. River has risen to within one foot of the top 
of the bank at camp, having overflowed its banks in many places, 
both up and down the river. 

March 1 it. —Shifted camp on to a low ridge about one mile down 
the river. Rains cease. One of the weak horses. Lady Scott, 
died. 

5 th .—The Messrs. Jardine return with good news. They hail 
no difficulty in finding Somerset, having met with two of the 
blacks, who guided them. They tell us they accomplished ti c 
distance in from 33 to 37 miles. Every one very glad to so^ 
them, as wc were beginning to feel the effects of living on jerked 
meat and water. 

7 th. _Made a punt by covering a frame with bull«>ck-hide, and 

crossed everything dry but the Last load, which consisted of pack- 
saddles. Encamped ou the cast bank of the river, which had 
fallen 7 feet. 

8/A.—Leave our last camp in much better spirits than we 
have enjoyed latterly, walked about 10 miles N.E. by e. The 
first 3 miles a mixture of swamp, brushwood, and heath, white 
sandv soil, banksia, and tea-tree. Then 7 miles undulating 
country, the ridges of chocolate-coloured soil, grass tolerably good, 
vines and underwood, timbered with bloodwood and striugy-bark. 

In the valleys the soil is white sand, grasses poor, banksia and 
tea-tree. About miles from last camp wc unpacked every¬ 
thing and crossed a creek 6 yards wide, running 5 feet deep, 
commg from the south; bed, level, of sandstone; banka low and 
abrupt. On crossing the creek, one of the weak horses could not 
stand, and wc were obliged to leave him to his fate. Had not five 
horses in good condition been brought out from the settlement, we 
must have left most of our goods and chattels behind. 

\)th .—Walked to-dav about 9 miles N.E. by E. High ridges 
tolerably well grassed, and crowded with dense vine-scrubs. 
Swamps in the hollows, sometimes hidden by dense brushwood. 
Water everywhere plentiful. 

Encamped on the south-eastern slope of a well-grassed ridge, 
having a swamp beneath, and a small vine-scrub above us. 

10/A.—Some natives came to the camp during the morning, and 
were sent away to bring some fish in exchaugc for tobacco. Five 
of them returned in the evening, each bringing his supply of shell¬ 
fish, receiving some tobacco, of which they are all very fond in 
return. They smoked the leaf by inhaling'a long draught from a 
piece of bamboo, which is previously filled by means "of a tube 
made of a large grpen leaf in which’a, leaf of 'the weed is rolled. 
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lit, and the smoke blown into the bamboo. This singular method 
of smoking had great effect on them, making them very stupid. 

llfik — Walked 7^ or 8 miles n.k. by y* Undulating 
country, bloudwood and flringy-bark, moderately well grassed— 
sometime vines, underwood, and ferns, occasionally scrubby. 
Encamped on the slope of a ridge overlooking a ?mall lake to the 
southward, its native name is (JhapegwynYft, pronounced ass pelL 
Alligators have been seen in the lake. Noticed tioiuln, Moreton 
Bay ash, tea-tree, and mahogany. Passed many old native camps, 
the ground being covered with .shells, 

12*A—Walked to-day about 74 miles north-east; alternately 
scrubby and open forest, high ridges timbered chiefly with blootl- 
w'ood, tolerably well grassed. In the valleys, white sandy toil, 
tea-tree and banksia, and poor grasses; water everywhere plenti¬ 
ful. At about 4 miles from camp we rested on the nurtli l>ank of 
a larger lake than (,’hapegwynya, named Bornuto. Here Mr. 
Jardinc met us. lie had just ridden out from Somerset He 
had selected rt srood camp near the coast, about two miles from 
Somerset, at Valhick Point, which we reached in the evening. 

The scrubs abound with turkeys and wallabies, and occasionally 
mega pod ii are met with. 

The site of the town of Somerset seems to bo admirably selected on 
the smith-west side of a channel, averaging perhaps 800 yards width, 
w hich divides Albany Island from the main land. The const-line is 
very irregular. Ridges, 100 to 150 feet above the sea-level, end 
abruptly in the channel, separating small sandy or muddy bays; 
the shore of Albany Island, a bo presenting similar indentations and 
projections. The ridges are generally clothed with scrub, although 
on the sonth-east side of the town the slopes are bald. The land 
between the ridges slopes down gently to the bench of each bay, 
being in same instances more openly timbered. Small fresh-water 
streams or rivulets find their way slowly to the sea. Good water is 
also to bo found by digging a few feet deep in the hollows. The 
soil is very poor white sand, although vines and shrubs grow very 
luxuriantly in the scrubs which cover much of the neighbouring 
country. On the ridges the soil is very thin, ironstone frequently 
cropping out Sandstone, too, is laid bare, by the weather and 
time, immediately above high-water mark. The views are pic¬ 
turesque from any point, and are a great relief to the eye after 
travelling for live months through nothing but forest. 
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III .—A Boat - Voyage along the Coast'Lakes of East Madagascar. 
By Captain VV. Hooke, k.a., f.b.g.s. 

Ut id, December 11, 18G5. 


In the latter part of March, 1864, I met at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
a gentleman of the name of Plant, whose acquaintance I had 
made the previous year in Madagascar, where he was collecting 
specimens of Natural History, nnd he communicated to me his 
belief that the cliain of lakes which commences about nine miles 
from Tamatavc, and is visible at intervals from the track leading 
thence to the town of Andivorantc, might be traversed for severs! 
hundred miles in a boat of light draught, which could be carried 
over the short distances of land that here and there separate 
one lake from another. He expressed his willingness to accom¬ 
pany me on an expedition to explore these Lakes from end to 
end, and two officers of the garrison at Port Louis, Captain 
Johnston, 21th Regiment, and Mr. Hewitt, Assistant Superin- 
tendant of Stores, having joined us, we commenced our prepara¬ 
tions at once, as the least unhealthy time of year in Madagascar 
commences about the end of April, and docs not last much longer 
than three months. 

Our chief object was to construct a boat sufficiently large to 
contain our party of four, with all our provisions and stores, together 
with a crew of eight men, and at the same time so light that 
the eight men should be able to carry her, if necessary, 8 or 10 
miles. It was also indispensable that she should be a tolerably 
good sea-boat, as on those large fresh-water lakes a strong breeze 
soon raises a high short sea, which has often proved fatal to the 
natives m their frail canoes, and, indeed, on one occasion caused 
us to run for shelter. 


The boat which we caused to be constructed to meet all these 
requirements was 18 feet long and 6 feet beam, with a very flat 
midship section, sharp ends, and no keel; she was strongly' built 
of white pine, with American oak timbers, and fitted with a bn- 
sail, an awning, and four 13-feet oars, presenting, when in the 
water, the appearance of a short, broad whale-boat. 1 I er draught 
of water when empty was about 4 inches, and with her crew and 
stor« on board never exceeded afoot Shewa, commenced on't!,c 
4th April, and on the 17th was embarked, together with onr rnrtv 
on board a trading steamer bound for Tamatavc, Madagascar 
which port we arrived on 21st w^gjuscar, at 

On the 24th April our boat was earned overland to Ivondrou 
a village 9 miles from Taroatave, and where the chain „f £ 
first commences. King Badama I the father of the unfortuna* 
sovereign who was murdered in May, 1863, had con. men c. "l a 
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canal connecting the lake at Ivondrou with the Fort of Tamatave, 
but it was discontinued on his death, M r hicli happened in 182#. 

At sunrise on the 27th April, everything being complete, we 
Started ora our journey, our crew consisting of a negro who spoke 
English and Malagash t and seven Marmite?, ordinary labourers 
of the country, one of whom was a pretty good cook. They were 
none of them very expert with the oars, so were accommodated 
with paddles, with which, in smooth wearer, they propelled the boat 
on an average something over 4 miles an hour, their method both 
of shaping and using their paddles being almost exactly the same 
as employed by the Maories on the Waikato River, New Zealand, 
a* f observed during a recent visit to that cotanw 

One of the greatest difficulties with which we had to contend 
during our trip, and which, in fact, brought os to a standstill for a 
abort time soon after we started, was the number of stakes stuck 
for fidihig purposed into the narrower ami shallower portions of 
the lake, some of which were brokeu olF just below the surface, 
rendering it almost impossible to perceive them, while at the same 
time they were composed of such Irani wood that if we struck them 
when going at any pacts they Could not fail to penetrate the deal 
planks of our boat; we several time?, after coming into collision 
with one of them, had to run the boar ashore, taking everything out 
of her, and stopping the leak before proceeding on our way. 

After leaving Ivundrau we first crossed an arm of the sea, about 
half a mile wide, and then struck into a deep channel varying in 
breadth from 10 to 100 yards, with the hanks on each side covered 
with most luxuriant vegetation, along which we proceeded against 
a slight currant for about 12 miles, and then stopped fur a short 
time at a village containing some ten or twelve houses, built on a 

f iiccc of rising ground on die right bank of the stream, soon after 
caving which emerged on a large lake, “ Nosii lit?," about 20 
miles long by 15 broad, which we traversed lengthways against a 
strong wind and heavy head sea, Liking up our quarters fur the 
night in a collection of two or three houses, situated on the opposite 
side of the lnke. The next day about noon we quitted our quarters, 
in the vicinity of which were several natives collecting gum enpil, 
and patting out of Luke Noxsi bd we entered in succession two 
smaller lakes, each about 5 or 6 miles in diameter, with thick lv 
wooded shores. After crossing the last of these we had to take 
the bout out of the water and carry her, together with all our bag¬ 
gage, for half a mile to ft small piece of water about half a mile 
long, after traversing which «e had again to carry the boat for 
50 yards across a strip of nod, and then launched her on a sheet 
of water varying in breadth from half a mile to 100 yards. Along 
this channel we paddled for 25 miles through beautiful park-like 
scenery, stopping on our way at two villages j the first of which. 
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situated about 3 miles from the spot where we entered the lake, con¬ 
sisted of one long street, and contained some 300 or 400 inhabitants, 
the other about 10 miles further on, and called ** Adankodret,” 
was much smaller, and though situated near the border of the lake 
was not above a quarter of a mile from the sea. On the afternoon of 
the 20th April the lake, after getting shallower and shallower, 
stopped altogether, so we remained for the night at a small village 
consisting of about a dozen houses, situated at the head of the lake, 
and the boat was next morning carried half a mile through the woods 
and launched on a lake about 2 miles long and a mile broad. We 
passed through this and entered another and much larger lake, 
where we encountered such a strong hend-w r ind and heavy sea that 
we were obliged to run the boat ashore on a strip of sand. The 
shores of the lake were thickly wooded, the trees growing (except 
nt the small sandy beach wliere we landed) right dow n to the 
water’s edge, the waves, which during the continuance of the storm 
rose to a height of 7 or 8 feet, breaking in among the truuks of 
the trees. 


Next morning we resumed our journey, and having crossed the 
lake (a distance of about 5 miles) we found ourselves in a deep 
channel about 50 yards wide, running between banka of green turf 
studded with clumps of trees. Along this we paddled for 10 
miles, passing on our way two good-sized villages, opposite one 
another, near the entrance of the channel, and then arrived at a 
village consisting of about a dozen houses, where, as it was then 
necessary to take out the boat and carry it 1£ mile through the 
woods, we remained for the night. 

W e launched our boat next morning in a swift running stream, 
barm wide enough to admit of our passage, the boughs of trees 
thickly interlacing overhead; down this we pursued our course for 
about 3 miles, aud then entered a river some 10 yards broad 
bordered by trees and water-plants, along which 12 miles’ paddliim 
with a gentle current in our favour brought us at noon on Mav 
2nd, to the town of And.vorante, situated on the sea-cokst about 
>0 ? uth .°f r«™tavc, and where the route from that in n to 
the capital, quitting the sea-shore, strikes inland. 1 

During this portion of the journey the eastern hanks of the 
lakes were never more than 10 miles from the n „.i e , 
within a few hundred yards of high-water mark. We iL^d 
orer, according to our reckoning, 104 miles since »“,E 
lvondrou, of winch the boat had only been cnrri.d ov«lam 24 
miles. Between lvondrou and Lake Notei he « t a 0 
against us, and for the last 15 mil™ £.for. Z. *.?• ' ad . lhe ,. curr < : '“ 
(where there is an outlet for the fresh water) we h» IV''" 1 " >r ‘"‘- tC 
uur favour while the intermediate w^r wL “ 

rhe inhabitant, of the different village, tbrough^LchC^ 
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were nearly all of the Betsimasaraka race, although here and there 
were a few Ilovns whom the former treated with great deference. 

We quitted Andivomnte on the 3rd May, and after patidling 3 
miles across a lake entered a shallow stream about 5 yards wide 
running over a sandy bottom, where the current against us was so 
strong that we had to get out and drag the bout along. The 
country on each side of us was wet swamp. After about 4 miles 
of this we came out on a huge but shallow’ lake about 1^ mile 
wide, with thickly-wooded shores, which we traversed for 5 miles, 
sometimes haviug to get out and push the boat through the mud, 
and then stopped for the night at a small wooden house, the pro¬ 
perty of the Governor of Taraatave. It is built on a high promon¬ 
tory, and about a quarter of a mile distant from a very small village. 

I was seized here with violent shivering, and attributed it to a 
simple cold, as we had had a good deal of rain lately ; it, however, 
turned out to be the precursor of a Madagascar fever, which 
caused me a good deal of inconvenience during the trip, and from 
which it was several montlis before I finally recovered. 

We started again next morning, and after 2 miles more paddling 
and pushing through the mud w e came to a small village of half-a- 
dozen houses, where the lake ended, and we had to carry the boat 
half a mile to another lake, about 1 mile w ide and 3 long, with high 
grassy banks. This lake we traversed, passing on our way a small 
village situuted on our left, and about hulf a mile from the edge of 
the lake. Again taking the boat out of the water, wc carried her 
to a piece of water about 10 yards broad and 2 or 3 feet deep, 
situated on the sand by the sea-side, which, after we had followed 
for about a quarter of a mile, became very deep and rather w ider, and 
turned off into the woods. After paddling 2 miles more we came to a 
village, consisting of about twenty houses, called N&ralavo, where 
the boat was again taken out, carried 2 miles through the woods, 
aud launched in a narrow stream not more than 3 or 4 yards 
broad (bordered with high water-plants growing in a marsh), along 
which we paddled for 4 miles with a strong current in our favour, 
aud then came to a lake about a mile wide but very shallow , along 
which we went for 8 miles, the banks on each side being low and 
grassy, studded with clumps of trees. \Ve then had to take the 
boat out and carry her mile to another piece of water about 10 
yards wide, bordered with thick woods. After going along this 
about 8 miles, we stopped for the night at a small village. Re¬ 
suming our journey qext morning. May 6th, we found, after going 
6 miles, the water widening considerably, forming a lake about half 
a mile loug and a quarter of a mile wide, and only separated from 
the sea ou one side by a narrow strip of sand. On tne other side 
was the towu of Vato Mandri, for the Governor of which we had 
brought letters of introduction from the authorities at Tamatave. 
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Almost immediately on our arrival, some officers of the Gover¬ 
nor’s household came down to meet us, and after exchanging 
friendly greetings left, returning again in an hour’s time to 
conduct us to the Governor. In the meanwhile they had divested 
themselves of their picturesque national costume, w hich consists of 
an ample, handsomely bordered white or striped cloth, and put on 
ill-made black tail-coats, high shirt-collars, and tall black hats with 
curly brims, which latter dress they considered. I presume, more 
befitting the dignity of the occasion. The Governor was very 
civil, presenting us with a bullock and some geese and fowls in the 
name of the Queen, and paying us two visits at our house, accom¬ 
panied by all his officers, fhe town itself was merely a cluster of 
the usual reed and straw houses to be found everywhere in the 
island, and contained perliaps 300 or 400 inhabitants, but the 
residence of the Governor was situated in an enclosure surrounded 
by high strong palisades. 

Next morning the boat was carried 6 miles through the forest, to 
a deep but narrow piece of water (about 5 yards w ide), with high 
reeds on each side, along which, after proceeding 3 mill's, the lake 
widened to about 15 yards, the Kinks on each side beiti" low and 
thickly wooded. Four miles’ sailing with a fresh fair wind brought 
us to Mmtinandi, a village consisting of about thirty or forty 
houses, where, as a good-sized house could be procured, and I was 
suffering from fever, we remained two days, in order to enable me 

w a ‘V ? Parting apain on the morning of 

May 9th, we paddled for 13 miles along a deep channel, vary inn- 
in breadth from 20 to 100 yards, with low, thijjy wooded, ora*.? 
shores on cai li side, and stopped for the night nt n small villane 
containing about 100 inhabitant, of a trilie called Timor. Tl.efr 
Housm were smaller and dirtier than any we had met with at 
the villages ™ which wc bad previously stopped; circular shield, 
covered w,th ox-lode were suspended from the walls. The i„l l 
b.tants themselves were surly and unsociable 

Next morning•. asi we hail ascertained from the natives that the 
boat would shortly have to be carried overland, and I was o , u 
to walk, a rough litter was formed of two poles and U r ' 

ting, and I was sent 10 miles across counts through ° f “I* 
to a village called Marosiky. This place’co,S „f , 
thirty houses, and is situated on a lake about 3 mil. I or 

mile wide, which is onlv separated from , . “ a,,d a 

50 yanls of sand. Mv companions a^v^Z? b ? a >T‘ 
half after me w ith tl»e Kot. After noddwli . l one . l l,our a,,d «, 
a channel 10 yards wide, between thickly-wiKKUl "i- ^ { hro, l , p h 
to take the boat out and carry her 3 mil,. Uiey had 

launching heron a piece of water similar J'*[ fore8t » 

** — * •' -^Ssft'S^a.'Sag 
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them to the lake on which Marosiky is situated. The next morn* 
ing, as there were more portages, 1 was sent oti again to Manoro 
in a palanquin, and, after being carried 30 miles, the greater part 
of the way over a level treeless plain, and exposed to a blazing 
sun, was set down utterly exhausted at the house of a Swiss trader, 
who immediately put ine to bed, and made me as comfortable as 
he could. 

The next day. May 12th, at 4 P.M., our boat came up to Xava's 
(the trader’s), under sail. My companions, on leaving Marosiky, 
had middled 5 miles along a lake about 50 yards broad, with 
thickly-wooded banks, after which the boat had been carried 5 miles 
overland, and launched in a shallow lake about a mile broad (with 
low marshy banks), along which they sailed for 15 miles with a 
strong fair wind, and then struck into a deep creek about 10 yards 
broad, which brought them, after 5 miles more sailing, up to 
Xava’s house. The house is situated alxmt three-quarters of a 
mile from Manoro, and is separated from the town by a sheet 
of w ater. 

From Andivorante to Manoro was by far the most difficult part 
of the journey, both from the shallowness of the water and from 
the fact tliat the boat had to be carried overland no less than 
1 ISA miles, though the total distance between the two places is only 
114 miles. 

At Manoro there is an open roadstead which ships occasionally 
visit, and the town itself is situated on a high bluff, and contains 
upwards of one hundred houses. It is very neat and clean. Inland 
from the top of this bluff the country', as far as the eye could reach, 
presented a low swampy appearance, intersected by a network of 
innumerable lakes and rivers, the view being bounded by a high 
range of mountains some 50 or GO miles distant. 

The day after their arrival at Manoro was devoted to repairing 
the boat as well as the means at hand would allow. The next 
morning 1 was so far recovered as to be able to accompany the 
rest of the party on a trip up one of the crocks to a place about 
6 or 7 miles distant, belonging to Xava, where he was trying his 
hand at coffee planting; but the trees had been in the ground such 
a short time that it was impossible to tell whether the experiment 
would be successful. The country through which we pissed was 
swampy, and the creek was about 10 yards wide, bordered with 
high water-plants. Xava’s plantation, however, was on a rising 
ground, and near it were small woods. 

The next day, May 15th, having lightened the boat ns much os 
possible, by leaving at Xava’s such articles ns we did not imme¬ 
diately require, we again pursued our journey southward; Plant 
and 1 in the boat, the remainder going with Xava in a canoe. 

On leaviug Manoro, we proceeded for 4 miles along a creek 
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from 10 to 20 yards broad, bordered with reeds and water-plants, 
and then entered a narrow passage, with a mud-bank on one side 
and reeds on the other, deep enough to Boat the boat, but so 
narrow that we had to force our way through the reeds. After 
10 miles of this we readied a deep river, 50 yards wide, runuing 
between high grassy banks, along which we proceeded for a couple 
of miles. We then arrived about sunset at a town called Bet- 
siseran, the seat of government of a large province, the governor of 
which evidently expected our arrival, as a large house belonging to 
him was at once placed at our disposul. 

Soon after hiking possession of our quarters we heard strains of 
music proceeding from the Governor’s residence at the lottery (as 
all palisaded enclosures are termed in Mmlagnscar) and learnt that 
he had that day received a messenger from the Queen bearing a 
silver spear, in token of her approval of his conduct, and was 
having a grand feast in consequence. About half an hour after 
our arrival he made his appearance, accompanied by his favourite 
wife, as also by bis principal officers and their wives, a guard of 
honour and a brass band being also in attendance. The usual 
compliments were then exchanged, and he presented us with a pig 
and some fowls in the name of the Queen, the brass band playing 
outside the whole time. 

Early the next morning he came down to sec ua, accompanied 
by his officers and band, and remained upwards of an hour, ex¬ 
amining our fire-arms and drinking brandy, the band meanwhile 
playing several English and Scotch tunes very well. At 5 p.m. 
we took our departure, the whole party coming dowu to see us otf^ 
and the baud piaving ‘God save the Queen.’ 

The town of BeLt'iseran is situated on rising ground, about a 
quarter of a mile from the river, and contains some 70 or 80 
houses; but the dwellings of the Governor and his princiiwd officers 
are distinct from the town, aud surrounded by a high palisade. 

After leaving Bctsiseran we went along the river about 200 
yards, and then struck into a shallow stream 5 yards broad, with 
sandy bottom, and sugar-cane growing on the Rinks. After pro¬ 
ceeding, with a slight current in our favour, along this strcani for 
2 miles, we entered the great Mangoro River, 6 miles from its 
mouth. The river here was upwards of 2 miles broad, and con¬ 
tained several huge sand-banks; the shore on each side was steep 
and composed of sand, and a bar of that material checked the 
navigation at its mouth. 

We crossed the river (the current running down at the rate of 
about - miles an hour) and landed at a small village, containing 
about twenty hour™, about 3 mile, lower down, ,", S 
wlncb we left aU our heavy stores. The next morning wc wilrf 
uy the river u. the boat for 14 mile., Xuva accompauv ing m a l 
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canoe, the current against us becoming gradually stronger. We 
then came to a collection of three or four houses just below some 
rapids; the river at this point had become gradually narrowed to 
about half a mile. 

Here we took to canoes, and ascended the river for about 10 
miles, stopping for the night at a village of half-a-dozen houses 
situated on the top of a hill. It was hard work ascending the 
river, as the rapids and waterfalls succeeded one another at inter¬ 
vals of 200 or 300 yards, and the natives who accompanied us had 
to haul the canoes over them by main force. 

The view from the village where we stopped was magnificent. 
On the one side, the river, here about half a mile wide, and studded 
with innumerable islands, rushed between densely wooded banks 
rising almost abruptly to a height of several hundred feet, whilst 
on the other, as far as the eye could reach, were irregular hills 
clothed from top to bottom with the bright green feathery foliage 
of the bamboo. 

At sunrise next morning we continued our ascent of the river, 
and after proceeding 6 miles, and liauling the canoes through 
innumerable rapids, stopjied for breakfast at a small village, nearly 
all the inhabitants of which were away working in the rice-fields, 
and appeared to have taken everything eatable with them. All 
we could get to eat were rice ami beaus. As we had not much 
time to spare, and goiiig up the river ill this way was very slow 
work, we now thought it best to return, and having engaged a 
pilot for ench canoe, who guided them down the river with 
wonderful dexterity, we soon got back without accident to where 
we had left the boat, then re-embarked and descended the river. 
Next niomiug. May 19th, having taken our stores on board, we 
continued our journey south. And after paddling a mile down, 
the river turned into a deep channel about 10 yards wide between 
grassy banks, along which we went for 2 miles, and theu stopped 
for a short time at a large village called 44 Ambodi Narau,' con¬ 
taining at least 500 or G00 inhabitants. 

The head-mau of the village paid us a visit and made us 
presents, lie was a fine old fellow, spoke the Creole Language 
pretty well, and wore round his waist with great pride a belt and 
dagger that had been given him by Kadama I. Leaving this 
village we iiaddled for 18 miles along a tideless river about 
50 yards wide, the banks on each side covered with tropical 
foliage. We then emerged on a lake about 2 miles each way, 
surrounded with woods ; w hich we crossed, and theu stopped for the 
night at an empty house by the water-side. 

The next morning the boat was carried a quarter of a mile 
through the woods, and launched in a deep channel about 30 yards 
wide, with trees down to the water’s edge. Along this we puddled 
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for 6 miles, and then stopped for breakfast at a small village called 
“ Andriantiara," which was almost entirely deserted, most of the 
inhabitants being out in the rice-fields. 

Immediately after leaving this village we entered a sheet of 
water about half a mile broad, along whicn we went for 15 miles, and 
then came on a lake about a mile across, separated from the open 
sea only by a strip of land 200 \ards broad. We traversed this 
for 4 miles, and then turned up into a creek about 10 yards wide, 
along which we paddled for a mile, and then stopped at a village 
called “ Mawmalik,” built on a rising ground, and consisting of 
20 or 30 houses, where, as I had another touch of fever, we remained 
all the next day. Early in the morning of May 22nd the boot— 
having been carried 6 miles overland (the first mile through wood, 
the remainder over a sandy plain)—was launched on a winding 
sheet of water, about 50 yards wide, with low swampy banks 
swarming with crocodiles, which crawled into the water as the 
apjiearaucc of the boat round the comers disturbed them. After 
paddling a mile we came to a village called u Ambalamvoulok,” 
where we stopped for breakfast, and 18 miles further on to a small 
tumble-down village called “ Ambinanino,” where we saw a good 
deal of raw cotton iu some of the houses; here we stopped for the 
night 

'Hie next morning we pursued our way along a deep channel, 
about 00 yards broad, with thickly-wooded’ banks for about 3 miles, 
and then entered a stream barely wide enough to permit of the 
passage of the boat, with a strong current in our favour and 
the trees meeting overhead. Along this we weut for 7 miles, 
and then came out on a piece of water half a mile wide with 
well-wooded shores, which we traversed for 6 miles, and then 
stopped for breakfast at a neat village of about 20 houses, called 
u Saccalioni ; M the woods surrounding the village were full of 
Mandarin orange-trees. Leaving this village we presently crossed 
a lake about 5 miles each way, on the shore of which was a large 
village beautifully situated on a rising ground, and then entered a 
channel about 100 yards broad, with woods on each side. Along 
this we paddled for 8 miles, passing on our way three good-sized 
villages, and then arrived at a small village called “ Ambazote " 
where we stopped for the night 

Next morning, soon after starting, the river narrowed to about 
;,0 yards with grassy banks. After going al>out 4 miles we passed 
through a canal about 100 yards loner, 20 feet broad, and 5 or 
» feet deep, cut by a M. Ligie, a landed proprietor at Mahela; 
he cutting is through a clayey sod, and the banks are at>out 12 feet 
high. After goingS miles along a winding sheet of water about 
^ a f d4 _* M | e ’ , Wlth _ came to a large vilkgo 


almost entirely deserted by the inhabitants who 


were out gathering 
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the rice crops; here we stopped for breakfast After this we 
resumed our way along the same serpentine channel for 18 miles, 
and then came on to a sheet of water about half a mile broad, 
with only a belt of sand 100 yards wide between it and the sea. 
Along this we sailed for 5 miles, and then came to “ I' anantari, 
a village of 30 or 40 houses built on a small hill near the edge of 
the lake, where we stopped for the night. Next morning, after 
going 200 or 300 yards up a river, about 50 yards wide, we turned 
into °a deep narrow winding passage, along which we twiddled 
under overhanging foliage for 12 miles, and then emerged on the 
lake of Mahela, a fine piece of water about G or 7 miles each way. 
Along its borders we paddled for about a couple of miles, and 
then arrived at M. Ligie’s residence (situated about half a mile 
from the town), which we reached 2 p.m. on the 25th May. 

The town of Mahela contains about 500 inliabitants, and is 
situated on a strip of sand about half a mile broad, on one side of 
which is the sea, forming an open roadstead visited by '1 or 3 
ships in the course of the year, and on the other the lake stretching 
away inland for several miles. Beyond it lies thickly w<_»oded 
country, and the whole view is bounded by a chain ot mountains 
70 or 80 miles distant. 

Near the town we found a great extent of land under cultivation 
with rice, cofTec and sugar-cane, the property of M. Ligie, who had 
resided in Madagascar nearly 30 years, and entertained us most 
hospitably during our stay at M a hel a. 

The day after our arrival the second Governor of the place paid 
us a visit, and after making us a present of a pig, sonic rice and 
some fowls, delivered us an invitation from the Governor to dine 
with him next day, which we accepted. The dinner came off at 
• a house belonging to M. Ligie, ns the Governor's residence was 
situated on the opposite side of the lake, and on its conclusion a 
baud (very inferior to that at Betsiseran), struck up. and there was 
some dancing of a very solemn nature, something between a 
quadrille and a minuet. 

Early on the morning of May 28th we left Mahela in two large 
canoes, each paddled by 12 men, and belonging to M. Ligie, who 
accompanied us. We continued our journey southward, going 
through the water at the rate of G miles an hour; we crossed the 
lake of Mahela, and then entered a piece of water about 30 yards 
wide with grassy banks, along which we paddled for G miles, and 
then stopped for breakfast at a small house by the water-side 
belonging to M. Ligie. 

On quitting this the lake widened to about 100 yards, and we 
went on for 10 miles; during the greater part of which distance 
the shores on each side were covered with tue remains of a burnt 
forest. We then came to a very narrow shallow ditch, along which 
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the canoes were dragged fur a mile and a-balf, and then taken out 
and earned a mile overland to another narrow creek with reeds on 
each side* Along this we went for 4 miles,, and the canoes had 
again to be taken out and carried 2 miles overland to a river about 
40 yards broad t with grassy banks bordered with high water-plants, 
nkrng which we paddled for 5 miles, and then arrived at the town 
of u Masandrano,” This place contains 500 or 600 inhabitants, 
and is situated on the sea-coast at the mouth of the Mananzari 
River- 

Til e next morning we proceeded to ascend the Mananzari, which 
Is a deep river about Imlf a mile broad, running at tile rate of 3 
miles an hour between high grassy banks; but for the Sand-bar at its 
mouth {M. Ligie informed us) it would be navigable by good-sized 
vessels for ;><i miles. After paddling [I nulcs up die river we 
stopped, at 8‘30 A ?i r . on the £Uth May, at a place where a sugar- 
mill and other buildings belonging to M. Ogle were situated on 
the southern bank of the river. Immediately opposite to m on 
the other side wits the town of Manajuari. 

We bad now gone as far south as was practicable bv water, 
having, tinee leaving Tomatnve* travelled by lakes and rivers nearly 
400 miles, and carried the boat 39 miles overland. The town of 
M&nanzari forms the extremity of the 11 ova dominions in a 
southerly direction, and is built on two conical lulls. On the top 
of each biU stands a large house belonging to the Governor and 
the other chief officer; its total population is about 1500 

If,.rent to 11 anti on that on the north hank of the river, about 
5 nil us Mow ! ho town of iMananjari, there is a good-siited villa ge 
whit* had formerly been situated on tfae south hank, hut lias been 
moved noddy over to escape the attacks of the hostile tribes livitur 
to the southward. lliese tnlvcs hod alio caused M Uni, 
discontinue weiiing his suf-ar-mill on account of their nredatorv 
cvcmelons. I heir bead-quarteta was reported to be a fare,, oil. 
about 200 miles sooth-west of Manamari, situated on the to,, nf 
awry high steep lull, the sides of which they had cut quite wr L n 
tlicular, thus tendering their atronghald in,prep,able u„«i„J 
eneniv unprovided with artillery. It was Slid to contain Sti tv, 
inhabitants, and though the liovus had lepatecUj attacked it itiev 
had ah avs been repulsed with great loss, ihe garrison was nosi-ti 
even by the women who rolled down large Wider* ami W,f 
wood u noli the assailants. ' * ur 

Of this tribe, who are called Akcngras, there were about *0 
in Manauzan on a friendly visit to £C e M, LhH c 
rough powerfuDy-buUt, good humoured fellow^ wearin- LTnl 
straw hats, and arm. d with swords and spears * t W T |J* j 
a war-dance opposite M. Ligicsduor, and a&iired m 
them a visit m their slronghold no harm should befell ui, \\ 
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oiir parti were nothing loth to accept their invitation, hut a- no 
certain information could he obtained of the distance Wo should have 
to travel, some telling us it was seven, others ten dap journey, and 
there being many rivers to cross with no canoes or bridges to help 
11=1 we were obliged to abandon the idea, more especially as the 
Governor of Mananrari strongly disapproved of our fruternmiig with 
the enemies of his race, and gave os to understand that we could 

expect no assistance from him. 4 * , 

The morning after our arrival we received a visit Irom the 
Governor, who came across accompanied by his principal officers 
and about fifty soldiers. He said be was glad to sec u&, and asked 
us all to dinner in the evening. As I hud got Bitot her touch ot 
fever 1 was obliged to remain at home, lint my companions 

went. , , 

As we had only left Maori tins an two months leave, and had 
accomplished our object of tracking trie lakes from end to end* wc 
now commenced to retrace our steps, sending our heavy baggage 
overland, and thus returning mucb quicker than we came. 

We left Mananzart May 31st, arriving at Mafiek on June 1st, 
and at Manure June Gth- ' Between the latter place, which we left 
June Tib, and Andivorante, we found nearly a foot less water in 
the lakes than there had been during our journey south; this is 
account ad far by tho fact that there had been hard ly any nil ft since 

May 3rd. t . 

Two nights after leaving Manoro, over-cxertum in a not sun 
caused me to have another bad uitnck of fever, and on our reaching 
Andivorante (June 11th) i was so much exhausted that it was 
judged advisable for me to remain there under the care of 
Johnston, whilst the otters went on with the boat. On the 13th 
I rallied sufficiently to continue the journey in a palanquin, ikrly 
on that day we started off and arrived at Tamatave the next 
evening, overtaking Hewitt add Plant at hondrou, where a good 
bed and n few medical comforts not procurable on the lakes soon 
put me to rights. 

The inhabitants of the different villages through which we passed 
during our journey appeared indolent and good humoured, their 
chief occupation consisting in the cultivation ot rice, manioc and 
sugar-cane, and in the catching and drying of fish, with which all 
the lakes abound. They* however,lake no thought for the morrow, 
and when they have sufficient for a few days" consumption, will sit 
at their doors and bask in the sunshine until it is necessary to work 
for more. Their bouse*throughout were btdlfcof the same materials, 
and in much the same manner a* those at Tamatave ; and at most 
of the villages fowls' eggs and rice were procurable. In no ease 
had the boat to be can-led more than ft miles from cue lake to 
another, and frequently, to effect a junction between two of the lakes. 
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a vast jungle, where Hum is but thinly scattered, and where no 
beast of burden can be found—man arid woman being the only 
curie™. 

I left Taimlon on the 5th of August, 1SG3 + end reached the 
Fernand Yu/ River on the V'th of October. I was received by 
the natives with great demonstrations of joy. I nibrtunutely on 
coming ashore the canoe which con tamed the greater part of my 
scientific instruments, chronometer, &c*, was capi/ed, and the loss 
whs irreparable to me in that country. Happily by the end of the 
following August a new set reached me from England, and my 
greatest thanks are due to Sir Roderick Murchison and the Fellows 
of this Society for the great interest they took in having these instru¬ 
ments replaced, and also to Captain CSeorge, my old teacher, who 
superintended their transmission. Permit me to state, that whilst 
I was detained for a space of ten months in waiting for these 
essentials, I was not idle. I employed mv leisure time in collecting 
specimens of the fauna and flora of this productive jKirt uf the 
country, and remitted mv collections to England, where, I am glad 
to say, they arrived safely, and have been in part deposited in the 
British Museum. I then commenced rny journey into the Interior. 
I will nut detain you here with all the troubles which preceded mv 
departure and attended the beginning of my journey* 1 shall 
proceed at cnee to state, that w hen 1 found myself at the head¬ 
waters uf the Ovengn River, waiting, with my ohE friend tiie chief 
Qutjngueza, for the A&liira porters which King Olenda was to send 
me, l had with me only ten men and boys. I could get no more. 
These men were to be my body-guard to the end of my journey. 
I had alwnys grateful feelings towards them for the great confidence 
they placed in me. I felt safe with them, for they were people of 
mv own tribe, the Comtni, with whom I had long lived; and not 
a man, I believe, in that tribe would ever try to injure a hair of my 
head, I only wished that thirty instead of ten could have been 
induced to conic with me, fur if 1 had had n larger body-guard ] 
should not have been driven back m I whs. It was a great comfort 
to me to know that none of these men would be unfaithful to me. 
They trusted ine, for they knew that 1 should never leave them in 
danger and sickness. 

After a giKid deal of tremble, for the difficulties of transport hi 
these regions are enormous. I reached the village of Olcnda, 
in Asliira-laud; situated 110 miles from the mouth of the I'Vmaud 
Ya/, bv the route 1 followed. Old Otcnda received me with open 
arms, and said he loved me as he would a sweetheart; but I was 
obliged to say, when he became rather exacting in the way of 
presents, that l was afraid he loved my goods and not me. He 
wittily anaw r ered that he loved IwUli* 

From the counti v of the Asldra 1 passed through the territories 
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of the Bakalai. Kainba, find Avlia tribes on an excursion north¬ 
wards to the Samba Nagoshi fr*!!*, which l had not succeeded in 
reaching on my former visit. The journey was full of hardships, 
hut 1 succeeded* The distance was a haul 50 miles northerly from 
Glenda, On the road I had a little adventure with gorillas. 1 had 
been wet the two preceding nights and days by continuous rains (for 
it rained 2t> day- during tout mouth) and did not feel well—ill 
fact, 1 was not Strong enough to earn,- my revolver and gun. I was 
quietly going ahead of the patty, when my attention was suddenly 
drawn to a crashing noise in the neighbouring trees.. I thought it 
was produced by a flock of monkeys. I advanced cautiously in 
order to see what they were doing, and, to my surprise, counted 
ton gorillas, who, as soon as they saw roe, came down and made off 
for the deiuse forest One old male alone remained, and came 
down half-way to look around and see what was the matter. He 
gave a terrific roar and looked at me. Happily, my men came up, 
and the monster made off for the bush. We must assume From 
this circumstance that the gorilla is, at least sometimes, gregarious 
—a feature of its habits which I denied in nay former work. 
Whilst 1 am on this subject, 1 will take the opportunity to say that 
I am now convinced I was wrong in elating in my former travels 
that it was the chimpanzee and not the gorilla that the old 
Carthaginian navigator Hamvo relates having captured ajivi\ for 
during my late journey the negroes captured an adult female 
gorilla, and I had her In my possesion several days. Full- 
grown animals may therefore hare been captured, ami ihesp'. : ■- 
is not uncommon near the rea-slmn at one part of the coast 
1 have seen in this journey a large number of this wonderful 
beast, and have bad four alive at different times. After these 
opportunities of further observation, 1 see nothing to retract la the 
account I have formerly given of the habits of the gorilla. 

We reached the river Gvigui, and after a few hours’ mil down 
the stream emerged into the great Rembo, which was much swollen. 
Wc mw nothing but deserted villages, which gave to the shores a 
look of monotony and sadness su common in Africa. Finally we 
reached the village of Tuba, di the Aviin tribe, situated above the 
rapids and fads. 

The falls and rapids are called together Samba Nagtshi. A 
legend runs Unit two spirits, male and female, dwell there, and 
cause the earn mutton in the waters to prevent people from 
decern ling and amending the river. In the middle fall lives the 
spirit ruogacnoD, who roars and Impels the waters with tremendous 
force. 

1 here are three falls. The first, called Nagoshi (after the 
tern ale spirit), is nettling hut a rapid, and the river there has two 
‘ alttI " ls - 1 " ,fli t l u 't e d>“P|miole 1 J, for I thought (his *a S t be 
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fall. But my guides then told me I must see One central fill, the 

Foogamoo, which was tbe great cataract and ft few tulles low er dow n. 
So after being delayed by two or three days of heavy rain, we 
started, and at (he end of a long walk through the dense jungle 
we came before tije great Foogaram, the Mighty Spirit The 
river here was about 15U yards wide, with an bland in the midst, 
which breaks the fell into two, and consequently prevented me 
from seeing the other half* The fall on the ship of the river 
where wc stood was perhaps 70 yards wide. The other fall could 
not he more than 2b or tfO yanls wide; but the greater part of 
the stream falls on that side, and with tremendous force* The 
height of the fall was about 15 feet, anil though grand, it was 
nothing In comparison with the mighty surge and foaming below 
the cataract, w hich rushed along, billow after billow* as far its the 
eye could reach. 

On my return to Glenda from visiting the falls, 1 began to speak 
of going further into the Interior, and said 1 should like to go 
through tiie Aping! country. But Glenda said I could not go 
through the Aping! country, because a few days after I left in my 
former journey my friend Keaiandji and his eldest son died, and 
that Immediately the people had sard 1 killed him in order to travel 
with his spirit. So 1 was obliged to abandon the Apiugi route, 
and resolved to proceed through tho Otaiid o country, a little to the 
South of Apingi* 

Whilst we were making preparation for our journey, n fearful 
plague—the worst type of confluent small pox—brake out, and 
the once beautiful and lovely Ashirn country became 11 land of 
desolation and mourning* Nothing could be heard day and night 
hut the wailing and moaning of the dying or mourners for the 
dead. 

Finally, I prevailed on my gnod and noble Queirguejra to go 
back to his country, although he did not deport until he had seen 
part of my luggage on the wny, and mode Glenda promise that he 
would send me with the remainder very somi* When I sent the 
first part of my luggage 1 called my men together, ami said—■ 
“ My children, l want yon all to go with this. luggage : I will 
follow' with the remainder by-aud-hy. I am afraid that if you 
remain here you w-jll get the plague afro, and some of yon may die* 
For myself, i am not afraid*" They said nothing, went aw ay, and 
in a few minutes catue hark, saying, t4 We cannot do what you 
told us, father; wc cannot leave you in this : usd of sickness : who 
u going to care for you if we leave you? What would the white 
men, what would our own people, say? No; some of us. must 
remain with you : if we are to get the plague wc must get it, hut 
vi e shall not leave you alone here among these savages, *0 name 
half of our number to remain with you/’ l cHmrnt express with 
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what feeling I heard them; they w ere go earnest I took five and 
gent five, and so five went with the first half of the luggage to the 
than do country. 

i he plague afterwards increased in virulence. 01 end a. my only 
friend, died, and runny accused me of ]saving caused his death by 
magical arts.. Sly poor men became all ill. ' I stood alone, anil 
win-never my eye rested, what a sight! living men looking like in¬ 
animate cqitakb; others mad (for the disease brought insanity) ; 
mnuirote could be seen dropping from the bodies of many. What 
a heap of suffering humanity [ It was not for a day, hut lor a whole 
month, that I had to endure the torment. You may conceive my 
wretch eiluess—indeed, I envied the poor and starving of our laud; 
for although starving myself, I had a scene of Horror around 
me from w hi eh they were exempt. In ihy fori urn state I felt 
that in v reason would give way. But several of the sick men said, 
** ^ £ > not let your heart be troubled: you will go where you wish 
to go.” 


f ilially, our party having recovered, 1 succeeded in leaving the 
A-!,!ra country for the rountrv of (Hondo. 'Hutu l found myothcr 
nu n stricken with the plague, or smuIUpoi, and the whole country, 
with the exception of the chief, unwilling to receive me, for, said 
they wherever the white man goes, lie brings death and kills the 
™ ; Wltl >css Ronmndji and Glenda. As fate would have it, four 
JS* aft * r m J n ™™ 1 Mayolo, the Otaudo chief, became ill, and his 
hie was in danger. Finally, he got bitter, and we then prepared 
for the continuance of our journey. 

MayoEo was a good man, but very avaricious, I made the 
unpleasant discovery that be was practising one of the wperstitiouB 
nrfe ot the country upon me In order to open m\ heart towards him 
shut is, make me generous in giving him presents. This was the 
. **V™}*T ;i[] d camttta in administering to the guest operated upon 
l ™ powdered skull of a deceased ancestor, mixed with food 
cooked by the wife. My suspicious were aroused when 1 found 
. e ™ *** to me with great punctuality; hut 1 had 

just obtained inforuiation of this strange custom, and refund to 

c ? 7 llu '. c ! l -' u lju; ™ tlj -e thing fs prepared is this: when a 
ehmt dies his head is cut off and placed in the midst of a quantity 

; ™y * “ ¥ ™ cl - A1 the soft cud liquid parts are absorbed, and 

. a. 1 1 U ,1 | pr r TV ^ m tllC tl!ilunibj *' h ™**i *k«i it is to 
i„ n - " dl ‘ tf l ? aM a quantity of powder off the 

luniy as iM himm 1 " lL * ** “ aLi0 “gS ^ anointing the 

Mayors viltage is situated e,h.e. of Glenda, the capital of 
and is 10 miles distant from that tow n, After leaving 
1 wt- travelled nearly due east and passed thrmurii ri * * 

co"H'ry T meeting with men, difficuhici, owing to ihe W 
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inhabitants tliat wc should introduce the plague amongst them. In 
one place they set tire to the hush to oppose our progress. Tlie 
Apono have the custom of extracting always two of their upper 
incisor teeth ; they arc very warlike, But great drunkards. This is 
the last place in travelling eastward that I found any knowledge 
of European goods or fire-arms amongst the natives; henceforward 
we entered the domain of the purely primitive tribes. Next to 
the Apono came the Ishogo tribe, a gentle and kind-hearted 
people, who excel in the manufacture of cloth from the fine cuticle 
of mil m-1 caves. 

In this interior region I fell in with a wandering tribe of dwarf 
negroes. They never labour, but lead a vagrant life, remaining 
but a short time at the same [dace. They seemed to be the lowest 
type of human beings I had hitherto met with. They trap game 
and sell it to the tribes among whom they are for the time living, 
in exchange for plantains. They arc of light brown colour of 
skin, and, though very short in stature, the meu arc well made and 
generally hairy on great part of the body. The hair of the head 
is much shorter than in the negroes of this part The women, of 
whom I measured several, are from 4 feet 4 to 4 feet 5 inches in 
height. 

We next entered the Ashango territory; the country becoming 
more and more mountainous and travelling more difficult as we 
advanced. The road was a mere narrow [with through a dense 
forest, and we were obliged to inarch in single file, up hill and 
down, over rocks and fallen trees, w hich encumbered the path and 
made our journey with the loads we carried most toilsome. Part 
of our cargo was plantains, for provisions, and these make a very 
heavy load. At the village of Mongon, in Ashango (205 inilcs by 
road from the mouth of the Fernand Vaz), I found the height 
by aneroid barometer to be 2488 feet above the level of the sea. 
Ahead of us were occasionally visible the summits of a higher 
range; but there are no plateaux—all is ascent and descent The 
sky in this mountainous region was generally obscured with cloud?, 
and a light gray mist veiled the summits of the wooded hills. 
There is no dry season, properly speaking, in this hilly region, as 
it rains more or less all the year round. The greatest fall of rain 
I observed was 6£ inches iu 24 hours. We frequently laid to wade 
across streams, and were wet all day long. The Ashango wore 
very hospitable to me, though they are a warlike people, and their 
porters were very’ exacting in their demands. The villages are 
larger than those of tribes near the coast; some of them a quarter 
or half a mile in length, and the houses are square at the ends, not 
round huts as in other parts of Africa. Some of the villages have 
as many as 800 huts. The villages are far apart, aud are con- 
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nected by the narrow forest-paths I am speaking of. I hare no 
doubt Africa could be crossed by these narrow paths. 

I was now getting forward on n»y journey very nicely. I was 
beginning to hear of a large river ahead, on the banks'of which 
live the Ashangui tribe, and had only to pass the Njan and 
A bom bo tribes before reaching them. The slaves exported by 
these two tribes do not corne down to the sea this wav, but down 
the Congo Kiver. 

Everything was looking hopeful. Wherever I went I was well 
received, when an unforeseen accident suddenly put an end to my 
further progress. * J 

\\ e had reached the village of Mooaoo Kondto, 440 miles from 
the mouth of the Fernand \ az. and the porters who brought us 
from the la.-t village had left us there. The villagers had received 
ns very well, and we had been there four days vainly waiting 
for the chief to supply us with a fresh supply of jiortere. Being 
put off from day to Jay I told my men we laid better leave the 
village, to show the people we were vexed. So we weut and 
established our camp near by. As I expected, the next morning 
the old men of the village came, and addressing themselves to 
my men, said, “What! shall the spirit sleep in the forest when 
there is a house in the village for him ? Come again to us, and 
we promise to take you forward to-morrow.” After they had 
begged several times, 1 consented to go back. The chief, Kombo 
soon made Ins appearance, and in the course of a grand palaver 
explained that the reason why we were detained was that the 
people ahead were afraid of us, and did not want us to pass. If 
we had chosen another road, he added, pointing to the north-east 
and south-east, there would have been no truuhlc. 44 Eat this 
goat and plantains to-day,” said he, -and to-morrow you shall 
he off. J 

Soon after the palarer was orer my attention was drawn to four 
men entering the Tillage. Kombo sent word to me to hide myself 
as these belonged to the Tory people who opposed my paange 
through their district. At the same time he told my men to make 
them afraid by bring their guns. 1 scarcely knew what was going 
on until I heard the discliarge of a gun,' followed soon after by 
another. 1 then saw the people tying in all directions, and the 
eluef came to me and exclaimed, •• Von say you do not come here 
; “ P 0 * of a Ilian ?" The gun which 

1 lwd kilUd * “bo died 

At once I aw the gravity of my position. Every villager hid 
disappeared. I shouted to them to come hack, foV we had not 
died the man intentionally, and I would jiay the price of twenty 
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men if they would let us hare a friendly palaver. To hack up my 
words I began to spread before me goods and presents, and some 
few of the bolder men came forward saying, “ Let us talk the 
palaver." But others said, “ Let us liavc war; they have come to 
kill us." They did not agree amongst themselves, and knowing 
the negro character, I thought 1 could keep them in that mood for 
a while, and their excitement would soon be over. When lo! a 
woman came forward, tearing her clothes and crying out that her 
sister was killed. The shot which had killed the man had pene¬ 
trated the wall of a hut and made a second victim. She was the 
wife of the man who wanted the palaver to be settled. So there 
was an end of all chance of peace. The war-drum was beat, and I 
could see emissaries starting off to call the people of neighbouring 
villages to the fight. They came all armed with spears and 

r isoned arrows. These events took much loss time to occur than 
now take to relate them. I ordered immediately a retreat, and 
stopped my men from firing, knowing that we were in the wrong. 

We left the village in good order with all the more precious 
part of tny baggage. Igula, one of my men, and myself were 
wounded, and the arrows were flying thickly around us, but I was 
resolved not to repulse the attack unless the villagers persisted in 
pursuing us. 

After we bad entered the narrow forest-path, a panic seized my 
men, and they began to throw away their loads m order to lice 
quicker. As I brought up the rear with the man who had been 
the cause of the disaster, I saw, to my great dismay, my precious 
instruments, collections of natural history, photographs of scenery 
and natives, note-books and goods scattered in the jungle — the 
work of many months irrecoverably lost. My men threw away all 
that I most esteemed, but retained their loads of beads and other 
articles which they valued. They only stopped in their flight 
when forced to do so from sheer exhaustion. I received a second 
wound from a poisoned arrow which pierced through the belt of 
my revolver ami entered my side, but fortunately the poison was 
scraped from it in passing through the leather. 

We had to run from 9 a.m. till 5 r..v., passing through three 
villages during that time, and wc repulsed our assailants five times. 
We had another populous village, about one mile long, to pass 
through before reaching a frieudly tribe, and being so exhausted 
we concluded that it would be more prudent to wait until its 
inhabitants were asleep, for then we might get through without 
fighting. We concluded to rest in the forest. My men slept, aud 
towards midnight we rose. I sent scouts, who soon reported that 
everything was silent, and that all the inhabitants were asleep. 
We emerged from the dark forest, and when we came to the village 
we gathered together, cocked our guns and resolved to sell our 
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lives dearly if the villagers should attack us. Treading light! v, 
»e went onward, passing house after house, and sometimes hearing 
the natives talk among themselves. In one place they were playing 
inside the hut on the harp, but did not hear us pass. There 
remained only a few houses to jiass, when suddenly a bonfire was 
lighted, and we then thought we should have to tight our way. At 
this moment a man appeared, and I recognised his voice to be that 
of the chief with whom I liad remained a week on my wav into the 
interior. He said, “ 1 hear a noise, perhaps you are the people of 
the white man; go on, we have no war with you.” I low glad I 
was to hear these words! But preserving silence, and still fearing 
treachery, we went onward through different paths. About four 
o clock in the morning we came to a cassava-field. We ate some 
of it, though it might have proved poisonous, for cassava before 
being fit to eat must be soaked in water for a few days. My men 
rested for an hour, and then wc proceeded once more towards the 
coast I reached the mouth of the Fernand Vaz at the end of 
September. I was then in ra"» and penniless, but fortuuately I 
found a vessel about to sail for Loudon in a few days. 
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V .—Description of the Neighbourhood of Somerset , Cape York , Aus- 
traha. By JoiIX JARDIXE, Ksq., Police-Magistrate, Somerset, 
Cape York. 

fitetd, January 22, 18GC. 

The portion of country to which my observations particularly 
apply is that which I think may correctly be termed the York 
Peninsula Proper, and comprises the land lying to the northward 
of a line drawn from the estuary of the Kennedy River, at the 
head of Newcastle Bay, to the opposite or north-west coast The 
general course of the Kennedy River runs in this line, and from 
the head of the tideway to the north-west coast the breadth of 
land does not exceed G miles. The mouth of the river falling 
into the sea a short distance to the southward of ilani Island will 
be nearly met by the western extremity of this line. 

The fund on the neck thus formed presents singular features. 
There is no defined or visible watershed; a succession of low 
irregular ridges, divided by swampy flats, extends from coast to 
coast, and the sources of the streams running into either overlap in 
a must puzzling manner. The large ant-hills which arc spread 
over the whole of this country may be taken as sure indicators of 
the nature of the soils; on the ridges a reddish sandv loam inter¬ 
mixed with ironstone gravel, prevails; on the flats'a thi ’ 
of decomposed vegetable matter overlap a white sand 
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bearing 
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melaleuca ami jMtndanus , with a heavy undergrowth of a plant much 
resembling tall heath. Nearly ever}’ Hat has its stream of clear 
water; the elegant 44 pitcher ” plant grows abundantly on the 
margins. 'Hie timber is poor and stunted, chiefly bloodwood and 
ffrerillca, and the grass is coarse and wiry. 

Leaving this neck of barren and uninteresting country the land 
to the northward rises, and a distinct division or spine is formed, 
ending iu Cape York. From it, on the other side, spurs run down 
to the coast, frequently ending in abrupt precipices overhanging 
the sea; in other places gradually declining to the narrow belt of 
flat land which occasionally borders the shore. 'Hie formation is, 
1 may say, eutirely sandstone, overlaid in many places by a layer 
of lava-likc ironstone. Porphyry occurs occasionally iu large 
masses, split and standing erect in large columns, at a distance 
resembling basalt The sandstone is of the coarsest quality, almost 
a conglomerate, and is soft and friable ; exposure to the air might 
probably harden it, if quarried, wlien it would be available for 
rough building. The ridges, with very few exceptions, arc topped 
w ith large blocks of ferruginous sandstone, irregularly cast about, 
and are covered with a thick scrub, laced and woven together 
with a variety of vines and climbers; while the small valleys 
intervening bear a strong grow th of tull grass, through which 
numerous creeping plants twine in all directions, some of them 
bearing beautiful flowers. Among them I may particularise two 
species of iy*>ma’a, which I believe to be utidcscribed, and a viuc- 
likc plant, bearing clusters of fruit much resembling in appearance 
black Hambro’ grapes, wholesome and pleasant to the taste. The 
scrubs are formed of an immense variety of trees and shrubs, far 
too numerous for me to name, were 1 able to do so. Some of 
them have fine foliage, and bear handsome flowers and agreeably- 
tasted fruit, and would form most ornamental additions to our 
southern gardens and pleasure-grounds. Several species of the 
numerous cliiubing-plants produce a fine and strong fibre, from 
which the natives make their fishing-lines. Some tine varieties of 
palm are found on the moister lands near the creeks, two espe- 
pecially elegant, a seaforthia and a caryota. A wild banana, 
with small but good fruit, is also found in such localities. On the 
open grounds the bloodwood, Moretou Bay ash, and a strong- 
growing acacia are the principal trees. 'I imber for building is 
scarce, and of very indifferent quality. The iroubark and pine arc 
unknown here. 

The soil on these grounds is a reddish loam, more or less sandy, 
and thickly covered with a coarse ironstone graveL Much of the 
ironstone has a strong magnetic property, so much so as to sus¬ 
pend a needle; and it was found a great inconvenience by Mr. 
Surveyor Wilson, from its action on the instruments. As the land 
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d&seetab, die soil becomes more Sandy, Near the creeks patches 
with a considerable mixture of vegetable loam are found,, which 
would be suitable for the growth of vegetables, bananas, i£c. The 
grass is generally long and coarse, and, soon after the rainy 
season cease?, becomes, under the influence of the strong south-¬ 
east winds, withered and dry. Horses and cattle keep their con¬ 
dition fairly, but sheep do not thrive $ the country h quite unsuited 
to them. Goats may be kept with advantage, and pigs lind an 
abundant supply of food in the scrubs and swamps. 

In the zoology of the district, the careful researches of Mr, 
M'GiHivTfly, the naturalist attached to Her Majesty’s eurveying- 
ship Rattlesnake^ have left little room for the discovery of many 
positive novel ties, I have, however, been able to note many inte¬ 
resting facta, in the economy and habits of the birds, especially 
such as relate to their migration. Several of the species found 
here arc season visitors of New South Wales, anti it is interesting 
to compare the times of their arrival and departure in this place 
with those in the southern colony. 

The animals afford PT!m lt variety. The dingo or native clog, 
four species of the smaller kangaroos, and two other marsupials 
are found. One, nn elegant little squirrel-like opossum, striped 
lengthways with black and white, I believe to he new, 

Birds are more plentiful. My collection comprises more titan 
one hundred species of Umd-biroa, many of them remarkable for 
beauty of plumage and peculiarity of form, structure, and habit. 
Among the most remarkable arc the great black macaw {Micro- 
tftwxw aterrimu*) t the magnificent rifle-bird (Ptilori* maywfex), 
aud the rare and beautiful wood-kingfisher (Tanytiptera syfain)* 
The Latter first made its appearance here on the 30th of November 
last. On the afternoon and night of the 28th and the 2litl» of that 
month there was a heavy storm of rain, with wind fiom the north¬ 
east, and the neat morning the bush along the shore was ringing 
with the cries of the new arrivals. To my constant inquiries of 
the blacks for ties bird l Was always told by them that when the 
wind and rain came from the north-east the birds would come 
and their prediction was verified to the letter. They also say tin- 
birds come from Dowdai (New Guinea), 1 think this probable 
ha several of the birds described by the French naturalist, M* 
r^eawo, as found by him in New Guinea have also appeared here 
for the breeding season. The Myitpodiut is N h, 

wortliy el mention on necqnnt of the surprising ttriictnre nr its ne.'t 
I he mound resembles nod .s compost of tire sarte materials is 
22 it is very mncL w“ 

irjrixvrssas t ksmsS * 
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accumulate so large n pile. These birds live in pairs, and several 
pairs use the same mound. The eggs are deposited at a depth 
of from 1 to 3 feet; the heat at that depth is very great, more 
than the hand can bear for any length of time. I cannot say 
whether the young, when relejised from the mounds, are tended 
by the parents; they, however, return and roost in the mounds at 
night The flesh of the Megapodiut is dark and flavourless, being 
a mass of hard muscle and sinew. JUrds which may be called 
game are not numerous. The brush-turkey ( Talegalla\ the 
MegajHxiiuSy several species of pigeon, w ith a few ducks and quail, 
comprise the whole. 

Hsh are in abundance and in great variety, some of them 
of strange form and singular brilliancy of colouring. The grey 
mullet the bream—a fish much resembling in general appearance 
the English pike—and several others, are excellent eating. 

Three species of turtle are plentiful during the season—that is, 
the period when they approach the shores to deposit their eggs: 
the green, the hawksbill, and another species which grows to a 
much larger size than either of the above. The natives take large 
numbers of the former; indeed, from the month of November till 
February turtle forms their principal food. The green turtle are 
taken in the water by the blacks, who display great address iu 
44 turning ” them. They are approached when asleep on the 
surface; the black sli|»s gently from his canoe and disappears 
under water, and, rising beneath the animal, by a sudden effort 
turns it on its back, and by a strong wrrench to the fore-flipper 
disables it from swimming. The fisherman is assisted by his com- 
ltanions iu the canoe, and a line is secured to the turtle. This is 
hazardous sport, and deep wounds are frequently inflicted by the 
sharp edges of the shells, which in the female turtle arc very 
sharp. 

A singular mode of taking the hawkbill turtle is followed by the 
natives here. This custom, though said to be known so long back 
as the time of the discovery of America by Columbus, is so strangely 
iuteresting that 1 will give a short account of it as 1 have seen it 
practised. A species of sucking-fish (Itcrnora) is used. On the 
occasion to which 1 allude, two of these were caught by the blacks 
in the small pools iu a coral reef, care being taken uot to injure 
them. They were laid iu the bottom of a canoe, and covered 
over with wet sea-weed—a strong fishing-line having been pre¬ 
viously fastened to the tail of each. Four men went in the canoe; 
one steering with a paddle iu the stem, one paddling ou either 
side, and one in the fore-part, looking out for the turtle and attending 
to the fishing-lines; while I sat ou a sort of stage fixed midship, 
supported by the outrigger-poles. The day was very calm and 
warm, and the canoe was allowed to drift w;ith the current, which 
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mtis very strong on these shores* A small turtle nag seen, a nr? 
the sucks ng-lish was put into the water., At llin^t it swam lazily 
about, apparently recovering tin? strength which it had lt*d by 
removal 1 from its native clement; but presently it swam slowly ih 
tile; direction of the turtle, till out of sight; in a very short time 
the line was rapidly carried out* there was a jerk, and the turtle 
was first The line was handled gently for two or three minutes, 
the steersman causing the cation to follow the course of the turtle 
with great dexterity. It was Soon exhausted and hauled mi to 
the canoe. It was a smal l turtle, weighing a little under 40 11 js. p 
h«t the sucking-fish adhered so tenaciously to it, as to raise it front 
the ground, when held up by the tail, and this some time after being 
taken out of the water. A strong breeste coming on, the canoe 
hud to seek the shore without uuy more sport 1 We sects turtle 
weighing more than 100 lh?., which had been taken in the manner 
described. Though large numbers of tire hnwksbili turtle arc 
taken by the Cape k ork natives, it is very difficult to procure the 
sill'll from them ; they are either too lazy to save it, or if they do 
so, it is bartered to the Islanders of Torres Straits, who nsc it 
for making masks and other ornaments:. 

Although there is a considerable variety of reptiles, snake* do 
not appear he very numerous. The common brown *smke and 
death-adder arc found; carpet-snakes appear to he the most 
common, and grow to a large size. They have been very trouble- 
some by killing our poultry at night. They seem to "be blood¬ 
thirsty creatures frequently killing much larger animal than they 
ran possibly swallow, mad are not satisfied with one victim at a 
time. One which was killed in my fowl-house had three half- 
growoi chickens compare-sed in its folds, and held one in Us 
A short time since; I was roused in the middle of the night 
by the piteous cry of a young kangaroo dog, and on naming out 
found it rolling on the ground in (he coils of a large carpet-snake 
The dog was severely bitten in the loin, but in the morning was 
(fnito well, proving that the bite of tills reptile is innocuous. r lhig 
snake measured nearly 12 feet in length. 

Crocodiles are found in numbers in the Kennedy Kiver and u 
lagoon, which has communication with its estuary. They are 
also seen occusonally in the bays in Albany Passage, 

I >f the aborigines of Cape York l can any little more than has 
already been so often repeated in descriptions of the natives of 
uther ports of the Australian continent. The only distinction, that 
l can perceive, is that they appear to he in a lower state of deem- 
dmion, mentally uikI physically, than any of the Australian 
alM>ngioaJ tribes which I have aecu. Tall, wdhmade men are 
teen ; hut tkse almost invariably show decided traces 
,l 1 a P™ or *Giunca origin, being easily distinguished by 
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the “ tlirum-EM ” appearance of the hair, which is of a somewhat 
reddish tinge, occasioned, no doubt, by constant exposure to the 
sun and, weather* The colour of their skin is also much lighter— 
in some individuals approaching almost to a copper colour* The 
truu Australian aborigines arc perfectly black, with generally 
woolly heads of hair; I have, however, observed some with straight 
hair and features prominent, and of a strong Jewish east. The 
body is marked on each shoulder with a shield-like device, and 
ou each breast is generally a mark in the shape of a heart, very 
neatly executed. The large cicatrices which appear on the bodies 
of the tribes of Southern Australia are not used hurernor ig a 
front tooth taken out at the age of puberty. The septum of the 
noae is pierced, and the crebccnt-sljajjH.d tooth of,the dugong is 
worn in it on state occasions; targe hob’s are also made in the 
core* and a piece of wood as large as a bottle-cork, and whiicmwl 
with pipeclay, is inserted hi them, A practice of cutting the hair 
oil very dose Is followed by both sexes, seemingly once a year, 
ami wigs are made of the hair. Those are decorated w r ith feather?, 
and worn at the corroborics or gatherings. The women hold, if 
possible, a more degraded positiou ihan that generally assigned to 
them among the Australian aborlgi lies. T1 iqy are, \ n deed, w retched 
creatures. The only covering worn by them is a narrow belt of 
tw r isted grass, w ith a fringe of strips of'"paIm-Icaves ill front, The 
men go entirely naked. The aborigines make no huts* In wet 
weather a rude screen of leafy- boughs, with palm-leaved—if any 
happen to grow in tlur neighbourhood—is set up ns n shelter. 

1 ho arms used by these natives are few and simple. Four soils 
of spears, made from (die suckers of a very light wood tree with 
large pith, headed with hardwood and generally topped with 
hone so as to form a poEut or barb, arc the must common. Tins 
cud of the tail of a species of ray dish is sometimes used as a point. 
It is serrated and brittle, and on mitering any object breaks 
short o£F. It is said to be poisonous, but 1 do not believe such to be 
the ease, as one of the marines stationed here was (speared In the 
shoulder with one of these spears, and no poisonous effect was 
produced. The point, which broke short off; however, remained 
ill the wound and could not be extracted for many months. The 
spear moat commonly in use, and the incst effective, has merely a 
head of very hard wood, from a species of acacia, scraped to a very 
fine sharp point. These are the only spears which can he thrown 
with any precision to a distance—they are sent with considerable 
force. 1 extracted two from the thigh of one of my horses; the 
animal had another in the shoulder, winch had entered to a depth of 
five and a half inches. All spears are thrown with the ir ommem, or 
throwing-stick, A rudely made stone tomahaw k b in use among 
the Caj>e York natives, but it la now- nearly superseded by iron 
voL. mrr, * G 
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axci, obtained from Europeans. I lutve aeen no other weapon 
among them; the boomerang and nulk-nulla (or club) arc not 

known. . . , 

Xhe greatest ingenuity which the natives display is in the con- 
{t ru i_.don and balancing of their canoes. These are formed from the 
trunk of the cotton-tree (J?of7iZwjx), hollowed out. I 1 he wood Is 
soft and spongy, and becomes very light when dry. The canoes 
are sometimes more than 50 feet m length, and are each capable 
of containing 12 or 15 natives. The hull is balanced and steadied 
in the water by two outrigger poles, laid athwart, having a float 
of light w ood fastened across them at each end, so that it is impos¬ 
sible for them to upset A stage is fanned on the canoe, where 
the outriggers cro^s, on which is carried the fishing gear, and, 
invariably, also lire. The canoes are propelled by short paddles, 
or a sail of palm-leaf matting when the wind is fair. Considerable 
nicety is also shown in the making of fishing-lines and hooks. 
The former are made from the fibres of a species of climber, very 
neatly twisted. The fish-hooks are made of tortoiseshell or nails 
procured from wreck timber. They ore without barbs, and our 
fish-hooks are eagerly sought for in place of them. 

The food of the natives consist* chiefly of fish, and, in thy .reason, 
turtle, with roots and fruits. These latter and shell-fish it h the 
business of the females to collect and prepare. They may, how¬ 
ever, be truly said to be omnivorous for nothing comes amiss to 
them, and the quantity they can consume b almost incredible. I 
have seen them luxuriating on the half-putrid liver of a large 
shark, cast up on the beach ; the little black children scooping up 
the filthy oil, and discussing it apparently with the greatest gusto. 

These remarks apply to the four tribes which inhabit the terri¬ 
tory within die limits mentioned at the commencement of this 
Hfjiort—viz., the peninsula to the northward of the Kennedy River. 
These four tribes arc not digHugnldiaWle from each other by any 
distinct peculiarity that I can perceive. They keep each to their 
own territory, except on the occasion of a grand “ eorroborie,'* 
when the whole assemble. They arc at present on terms of peace 
nominally. Should a safe Opportunity of cutting off u straggler 
offer, I have no doubt it would lie taken advantage of. They are 
cowardly and treacherous in tlie extreme. The Gudang r ’ tribe, 
claiming the land from Cape York to Fly Point, at the entrance 
of Albany Pass, is small in numbers, having, I fancy, been seriously 
thinned by their neighbours, the iL KureregBfi," from the Prince of 
Wales Island, in Torres' Straits, who frequently come down upon 
them. Paida, Mr. M'Gillivrnyhi kataiga (friend), was not long 
ainee killed by them. The * s Goomtoding” tribe, who live on the 
north-western shore, I have seen little of. They and the u Go dang 
aeem to hold mo^t communication with the islanders of TorjW 
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Straits* the intermixture of the races being evident, " Kororega.^ 
words art 1 used by both these tribes, and the bow and arrow arc 
sometimes seen among them, having been procured from the islands. 
The ** Yadaigan " tribe inhabit the south side of Newcastle Ray 
and the Kennedy River; the ^ Undooyamo,” the north side. 
These two tribes are more numerous than the two lirst-meiitioned, 
and appear to be of a more independent race than the others, 
and gave us much trouble, on our first settlement, by continual 
thefts, and otherwise. The tract of country which they inhabit is 
nearly covered with the densest scrub, and with swamp, into which 
they took refuge with their booty as soon as any depredation wets 
committed, so as to render it nest to impossible for us to pursue 
them. These four tribes together do not number in alt more than 
from 250 to 300 men. 

All these people arc much addicted to smoking. Tobacco is 
Wed by them in preference, when it can be goL Before its intro- 
duct ion, or when it La not procurable from Europeans, the leaves 
of a large spreading tree, a species of Eugenia* was arid is still 
u*ed. These leaves must jiosscas some strong deleterious or nar¬ 
cotic property* 1 was for some time puzzled to assign a cause for 
eo many of the natives being marred by bums. Nearly every one 
shows some marks of burning, and some of them arc crippled and 
disfigured by fire in a frightful manner. They smoke to such 
excess as to become quite insensible, and in that state they fall 
into their camp-fires, and receive the injuries mentioned. 'Hie 
pipe used la a singular instrument for the purpose* It is a hollow' 
bamboo about feet long, and as thick as a quart bottle, flue 
of the smoking party fills this in turn with smoke from a funnel- 
sliaped bowl, in which the tobacco is placed, by blowing it through 
a hole at one end of the tube. When filled it is handed to some 
one who inhales and swallows as much of the smoke as he can, 
passing the pipe on to his neighbour* I have seen a smoker so 
much affected by one dose as to lie helpless for some minutes 
afterwards. 

Thus much tor the general appearance and habits of the Cape 
York natives. A very accurate vocabulary of their language has 
been published by Mr. M^Gillivrav in liis account of the voyage of 
II. M.S. Rattlemahe* Of tbeir superstitions I am unable to speak 
with certainty* That they have no belief in the existence of a 
Supreme Being is, I think, positive. They are, like all the 
Australian tribes, uveise to travelling about at night, if dark ; 
this, ] believe, chiefly arises from the inconvenience and difficulty 
of moving about at such times, and not from ativ superstitious 
fear* They travel when there is moonlight. They are true 
observers of the weather, and before the approach of a change, 
move their camps so as to obtain a sheltered position* They 
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do not seem to give the slightest thought to cause or effect, and 
would, I believe, eat ami pas away their time iii a sort of trance- 
like apathy* Nothing appears to create surprise in them , and 
nothing but Klinger, or the sense of immediate danger, arouses 
them from their listlessium 

The Banks and Mulgrave Islanders in Torres Straits seem to be 
of a more savage nature, although intelligent, and giving con¬ 
siderable attention to the cultivation of yams, bananas, &c. Both 
the good and bad features In their characters mav, I believe, in a 
great measure be attributed to the strong influence exercised 
among them by a white taan, called by the natives “ Wini, M who 
has been bring there for many years. This man, who i* supposed 
to he an escaped convict from one of the former penal settlements 
in Australia, no doubt considers it politic to keep Europeans from 
visiting the island where- lie resides and which is called “ BaduT 
The natives of Cape York hold him and the Bants Islanders 
generally in the greatest dread, giving me to understand that all 
strangers going there are killed, and their heads cut off. The 
Latter appear to be the custom of these and the natives of the 
neighbouring islands towards their slain enemies* 

The natives of the islands more to the northward and eastward 
are said to be of milder dlsuositioiis, especially the Dam Icy 
Islanders — of whom Captain Edwards, of Sydney, who had a 
** Beche-de-mer ” fishing establishment there during the last year, 
speaks in high terms ns being of friendly dispositions and dis¬ 
playing very considerable intelligence, living m comfortable huts 
and cultivating yams, bananas, cocoanutg, &e., in considerable 
quantities* Among these islanders l should think missionaries 
might establish themselves without great difficulty, and with a 
satisfactory result 

I think that the simple tact of a settlement of Europeans being 
established at Cape \ork will very much tend to curb the savage 
natures of the natives, not only of the mainland hut also of the 
Islands, and any unfortunates who may 1m cast among them from 
shipwrecked vessels will, at all events, have their lives spared ? and 
I believe that, should such an event take place, I should soon hear 
of it from the natives here. The communication between the 
islander* and the natives of the mainland is frequent, and the 
rapid manner in which news is carried from tribe to tribe to great 
distances is astonishing. I was informed of the. approach of 
11, M<& $a famandvr, on her last visit, two days before her arrival 
here. Intelligence is conveyed by means of fired made to throw 
smoke up in different forms, and hy messengers who perform long 
and rapid journeys, 

krom vW 1 We previously said of the soil here, it will be 
i-eeti that no luge portion of it is suited for agriculture* Even 
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were the land good, the peculiar climate, which may be considered 
dry for eight mouths in the year, would not permit satisfactory 
cultivation to any large extent During the rainy months* from 
December to April, vegetables suitable to the temperature may be 
grown In abundance* 

Of the agreeableoess and salubrity of the climate of Somerset, 
I cannot speak too favourably. Thy wet season commenced here 
lost year (18G1) with the month of December* and continued till 
the latter part of March, During that time the rain was inter¬ 
mittent, a day or two of heavy wet being succeeded by line 
weather. The winds from the north-west were light, and fulling 
away to calm in the evening and niglit. During this season die 
highest range of my thermometer was In the shade; but 
it very rarely exceeds 90*. During the calms immediately 
succeeding wet. the heat was disagreeable, and mosquitoes appeared", 
but not numerously. The nights write Invariably cool. Thu 
weather for the remaining seasons of* the year tuny lie termed 
enjoyable, A fresh bracing breeze from the south-ea^t blows 
almost continually, the thermometer averaging during' the day 
from SO ' to 85 J . This temperature, with the cool nights (sufficiently 
so to render a blanket welcome) and. delightful sea-bathing, 
prevent any of the lassitude or enervating influence, so common to 
tropical climates elsewhere, from l>eiiig felt at Somerset. 

During the time of my residence here, no serious indisposition 
has occurred among the European residents. Occasional slight 
attacks of illness, generally traceable to some cause, has taken 
place, but, as Ihr as can be judged, there is no local maWy. 
There has been no symptom of fever or ague, which it was appre¬ 
hended would he prevalent during the rainy season, as in 
other hot countries. Dr. liman, it.x, (the naval surgeon in 
charge) reports very favourably of the salubrity of the: cliunite, 
I have every reason to believe, with Dr. llaran, that, at no very 
distant period, when steam communication through Torres Straits 
shall have been established, Somerset will be eagerly sought by 
invalids from the East, ns mi excellent and accessible saiialnrium. 

At all events, there cam be no doubt but that the new settlement, 
will fulfil admirably the objects for which it was founded, t,e. as a 
]Kirt of call and harbour of refuge for trade in the dangerous 
navigation of Torres Straits, and as a coal depot for steamer?. 
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VI.— Am* of the River Purer. By W. Chadless, Esq.. 

Gold Medallist r.o.8. 

Read, February S6, 1&66. 

As Its- Punis U one of the least known of the great tributaries of 
the Amazon, perluqis no apology is necessary for my offering these 
notes (imperfect as they are), cTtiefly the results of a journey „„ i. 
from June, 1864, to February, 1865. J * 

In modern time* there have been four explorations of the Purus 
ordered by the Brazilian Government. The first, many yearJ 
ago, conducted by one Jrfo Gmefi, reached only the mouth Id 
the Rner Ituxy, about <00 miles* up; and both this and the 
following expedition succeeded far more, by mismanagement and 
misconduct, in giving offence to the Indians than in accomplishine- 
any useful purpose. 'Hie second, in 1852, conducted by one Serafim 
a I ernauibucano, went well supplied with provisions and men’ 
including twelve soldiers,, and ascended the river for al>out 1300 
miles, but, except the names and apparent size of a few of the tribu¬ 
tes, and the important fact of the abeence of rapids, it Wht 
back no information of value; the report being filled principally 
with a string of Indian names of the different sandbank-utterk 
usede^-and no attempt baling been made to determine dXllcl 
except b> days journeyB. The third expedition, in I860 was 
conducted by Manoel Crbano, a mulatto! a man of slight eduen- 
tion, but great natural mtelligencc. As a proof of hiifacuteneas 
1 may mention that he had found out for himself that rocks wore 
deposited by water m a soft state, from observing fossil footprint 
in the rocks on the banks of the Amazon, at Manhcapuni w Lm * 
bv^. By great tact, firmness, and comage he l^ acon 'T ' 
extraordinary influence among the Indians of the Punk n !J- d II 
acquainted with many tribes and their language* I h2 * ‘f 1 

much about him, because a great deal of th* FnC .. Ve said thus 
about the Indian... which IUTvc ohtained LTh™ 8 ' 10 ''; e8 P™»Hy 
him ; and absolutely all that is known of th i b ? eD . S^tk-'red from 
exiting U,e fin., ,W. is 

pcxlittota was sent not to explore the Punis TT‘, j- H " «*' 
water-communication, rumoured th,,,, i ’ ” ut *° discover a 

exist between t , le Puriis ^STWaljS H “ ™ d to 

latter river, which it was thought'nSuin^T 0 ids of the 

rf\, ll 'V'“ r «• » «nXl, d w‘!r *•«"•«. Cnfor- 
el a,ling the Amazon, fell much beU fi£i™ ’ al tte rivers, in- 
on eaeh ** 
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water; nevertheless he ascended the largest* the Aqiury, for twenty 
daysj. and the 1 "tam-s itself for some 1000 miles* Though anything 
like an exact knowledge of the course of Che river wag naturally 
impossible where no compass was used, yet from the rising of the 
sun he bad formed a much better estimate of the general course than 
I should have thought possible in so tortuous a river* and nut a 
bad one of the distances in leagues* But from ignorance of the 
geography of tile surrounding countries he misunderstood much of 
the information given him by the Indians; m that in the official 
Report of his jonrauy (drawn up 3ty a person of education) the 
important tact that he was not far from the river Ucayali wag 
omitted, while the extraordinary statement that the Ind iana had 
told him he was near the Bolivian town of Sarajacu— ,as he sup¬ 
posed T on the Purus—found place. 

In consequence of the interest excited hy Manod Urban ok 
journey, the Brazilian Government* in lSti2 t scnt a steamer up the 
Pium Much was expected of this fourth expedition, hut little was 
accomplished. Firewood had not beeif prepared fur any great dis¬ 
tance, bo the steamer was continually delayed, and also king slow* 
it ascended slowly. Finally* having spent about forty days in 
travelling little more than 8U0 miles, the expedition turned "back 
nig] or busty, having found nowhere less, than 7^ {Brazilian) fathoms 
in the channel. Strange to say, no astronomical instruments, and 
consequently no astronomical observations were taken ; in feet, 1 
believe nut a single astronomical observation had been taken on 
the Purus before l entered it. Among 6ercr.il gentlemen who 
voluntarily accompanied the expedition was Mr, Wallis, a I rennau 
naturalist and very able draughtsman, Mr. Wallis, disappointed, 
us all on board! were except the commander, at the premature ter¬ 
mination of llte voyage* with great spirit started up the river in a 
canoe (when the steamer turned back), though utterly unprovided 
fur such a journey* Unfortunately his canoe was small and leaky, 
and overloaded, and, a few nights after starting, it sunk In deep 
water, by which he lost his whole stock of provisions, besides other 
property. ^Subsequently, by great imprudence in drying gunpowder, 
lie was most severely burnt, but still kept on till! about ten miles 
above the ri ver Pauyuim. Mr* Wallis has, I believe* sent a narrative 
o i his journey to Europe; but to what country I am Ignorant. Ilia 
drawings of the fish of the Pnrds are admirable, and stand per¬ 
fectly the severe test of recognition hy boatmen and Indians. 

Apart from any geographical interest* the Puriis has In the lost 
eight or ten years become much more known and important* owing 
to its richness in vegetable products, chiefly india-rubber, Barsa- 
pnrUla, and balsam of copaiva : also in nuts anil cocoa (cacao). 
Sarsaparilla is most abundant From TOO to 1000 miles from the 
month ; copaiva on the various tributaries; mdin-nibber from 200 
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ArrobM. 

India-rubber 16,777 
„ 36,625 
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miles up to us far as any one has pone in search of it, sav 750 
miles: from 200 to 400 miles U the district where the creator 
number of india-rubber makers locate themselves. The dry season 
June to November, is the time of work; and at the beginning of 

w*n^n'Lk“ ra r bCT °I amoa X° U P river - ,n 18frl more than 
20.WKW. worth of goods entered the Purus, including, however, 
in this provisions, chiefly mamlioca-flour. During the last few 
years the population of this province has turned more and more 
to the extraction of natural products, and away from agriculture, 

wiUAow^"® Statistlra ( from tlie "Atom! Report of duties paid) 

Atroh.*, of 33 lha. Am***. 

1863-64* „ 301 ^ .. 14,100 .. 

Balsam of Copaiva is not given. 

“ r,3 ° “ Tobacco 1187 

1863-64* .. 2*>‘> —o 

't4riiii^ ri ?c v mandioea*flour has more than doubled in price 
(from i 3*000 to 0*000-6,. <W. to 13,. W.-per basket at least; 
and it is mir twcasionally at 84000 or 10*000—18* to 22,. G</. ) 

^ "* i ‘‘ l ’ r0Vin0e < Anuaa ") *» 

The great difficulty of travellers in these parts lias usually been 
the obunmng a crew Fortunately I managed to hire some Boli¬ 
vian Indians, who had come down the Madeira and on to Manaos 

a ^°?in man y now ^?* on accou,, t of the higher price 
f i , >ur ier ®‘ n °y *** superior to the Brazilian Indians, as 
J7 0 . no 0:30 j : 0,1 *} 1C other hand, they are more obstinate 
•1 mutinous, and equally lazy, though in a different way. It is 
but rylit to menUon that the authorities here, and especially the 

srrfaTn r- n 5 

nlen slmu f ^ ?u ind,an8 on ,hc P «™ to furnish me with 

z r/ih, £? « 

-iair aftSSas5? for ,hc Di ~ 

mouths): the wat. r h r i ^V 1 * glna 8,ze l ^ e y can hardly he called 

to rise; but I fouiid the first 

fjJ? U \: “ in . waerf altered, and now begins on 

Ui<f Drowi^r.' 1 ’“*** ** W «“H to *1,1 the civil year as in 

** cf Amasooas being less Uj aa auo ^ ^ bas! ^' P laDta, io° cocoa of 
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sign of an ebb at 120 miles up on June 21st—about 600 miles from 
the mouth, the fall, as I ascertained, began in the last days of April. 
This great difference is doubtless caused in part by the bends of the 
river, and one or two narrows, which serve to hold up the water, 
and near the mouth sometimes by the height ot the Amazon; but 
probably depends more on the fact that when the Purus is full the 
first two large affluents, the Parana-pixuna and I apaua, are com¬ 
pletely held back ; consequently their water accumulates till the 
Purus begins to fall—the lakes also serve as reservoirs. Near the 
mouth the flood of 1864 was less than that of 1863 by about 6 feet; 
but above the island Uajaratul>a by only 18 inches; and al»ove the 
Parana-pixuna the difference was insensible. 

The Purus flows through a valley of “ varzea.” * Here and 
there the “ term finne ” touches on the river, generally termi¬ 
nating in cliffs (barreiras), sometimes of considerable height: the 
upper part of these always consists of red or yellowish-red unstra¬ 
tified clay, with varying beds of stratified sand, and clay below, 
the latter often of brilliant colours. These beds are frequently 
inclined, though never greatly so; and in some cases the lower 
have been denuded before the upper were deposited. It seems 
probable that the red clay of the terra firmc was formed from the 
denudation of granitic rocks surrounding the basin of the Purus, or 
rather of the Purus and the rivers to the west of it In the little 
gutters formed by rain at the foot of the cliffs I have often found 
small rounded pieces of quartz. All information tends to show 
that the Tegion from the Madeira to the Ucayali, which on the 
Purus to lat. 9° 8. 1ms but a slight elevation, formed, long after 
the land to the east was above water, a great basin or lake; in 
the opinion of Dr. Coutinho, the government engineer here (who 
having travelled on the Tapajos, Madeira, l pper Amazon, and 
Jnpurd, and on the Puriis as far ns the steamer went, is able to 
form a good idea of the whole district), a lake of fresh water: the 
abundance of fossil-wood and fragments of bone in jmrts of 
the Purus, would, I suppose, tend to confirm tills view. The 
upper part (10 ft. to 20 ft.) of the varzea, ns ot the terra tirme, is 
unstratified : the lower consists of beds of yellow or blueish-yellow 
clay, mixed more or less with earthy matter, and by no means of 
the compact nature of the clay of the terra lirme. The land on 
the convex side of the river—and the Puriis seldom runs straight 
—is almost invariably ignpo ; but never that on the concave side : 
when the convexity changes sides, so does the igapd. This strikes 

• The terms “ term firmc" (Portuguese; " varxea.” and “ igapo'* have been so 
frequently used by writer* on the Amazon, that an explanation of them is scarcely 
necessary. The first is the land high above the river level; the second, land occa¬ 
sionally flooded at high water, but never to any depth ; the third, land always in 
time of flood many feet under water. The vegetation of these three is naturally 
very different, as has been fully explained by various waiters. 
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one entering the river in time of flood; but when the river is low the 
exp anation is clear, as this igapo then extends out into a sand¬ 
bank, often reaching half or more across the river, and obviously 
lias been formed by the river in quite recent times, which, as it 
eats away the varzea on the concave side, increases and raises the 
sandbank till it reaches a level suitable for vegetation: in fact, 
where the river is straight for any distance there is neither sand¬ 
bank nor igapo. The edge of the vegetation is bounded by the 
uirana,* a tree of the willow tribe, with imbiiuhas and large coarse 
grnsB behind. In some cases, owing to some obstacle on the con¬ 
cave side, the current has been turned across, and carried away 
the sandbank and even part of the igapo, leaving a cliff 10 ft. to 
2 J ft. high, or more, all hut the surface-soil consisting of sand like 
the sandbanks. Accordingly, the jauari-pahn, that likes sand, 
grows abundantly on the igapo: on the other hand, the miriti is 
very scarce on the Purus, because the varzea is too high above 
the summer level of the water, and the igapo too sandy. The 
extent of the igapo shows the euornious change in the bed of the 
Purus within very recent times. The causes of this and the great 
tortuosity of the river are not far to seek. Tie soil of the varzea 
is soft and readily eaten away. Another cause, perhaps more effi¬ 
cient, is, that the surface-waterpercolates downwards tfll it reaches 
the clay beneath, and along this makes its w’ay to the river, thus 
causing immense landslips, on a small scale, resembling those of 
the Jsle of \\ lght Thus the tortuosity is constantly increasing 
till the river breaks through an isthmus and cuts off a bend. One 
such cutroff, 140 miles up, was made only ten or twelve years ago 
(exact dates it is impossible to obtain): another! just above the River 
3Lamoria-minm, about thirty years ago: Manoel Urbano recollects 
this latter with an isthmus 60 yards wide, as an excellent place to 
watch for game entering or leaving the peninsula. The Indians 
recollect or report from tradition other,.; and mam more arc 
obr.ou. to the eyey . here in very .harp bend, the l.ind on the 
inner tide lias the form of half a action of a bi-concave lens • 
and oppoate one can trace the curve of the old river-laid aJoim 
the dotted line, by the varzea; between which now Ul™rfonZ 
" C * smal | '“Mills “till remaining. The old bed 

K d^river "w '" ul, ' h .(° r Ml-o'D h the detritus brought 

u ', <*«;» 8 

inrial plain*; the other is a null h illd.), the only species known io hotequa- 
Mon/ to ^ SLtribT and ? ,,h '«**•» but it 

r.iuoij 8 U ’ nd ,s a of Madura. — fNole by It. Srnecu, Esq., 

C P‘ off * Mring a dianncf' that^U from ,hc point of the island 
nrw. u ‘*t w being silted un t* . ,u. i.l_ __.i 
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the rest remains as a lake; and no doubt many of the lakes of 
the Purus* which are very numerous* were so formed; though 
others, being too large for this cause, may correspond with some 
natural depression of the ground. Another marked feature of the 
Purus is its comparatively slight variation in width, and the absence 
of islands: of these there arc but seven in all; four of some size, 
all in the first 200 miles, and three small ones. This description— 

I fear tediously long—will apply to the whole river, excepting 
that from 1200 miles or so up the terra firrne approaches the river 
and narrows the vnrzea; vet even far above it is never found at 
the same point on both sides of the river. 

On the lower part of the Purus* when full, it is somewhat hard 
to get a living; but above (say 300 miles) food is more abundant: 
motuns of monkeys (coaitas and guuribas) in the wood are sel¬ 
dom wanting. W hen the river falls, wild geese return from their 
migration to breed here. In July gaiyote* eggs may be picked 
up by scores on the saudbanks: the guivote is a gull; its nest is 
merely a round hole in the sand* almost always where this has an 
upper*coating of mud, and therefore docs not drift with the wind, 
aiMJut four inches across and three deep; the eggs, three or four in 
each nest, are of a dirty light-green or brown, with patches as of 
dried blood—when fresh they arc very good eating, and much like 
puftW eggs. In August the smaller turtle (tracaja) lays; and in 
September the turtle: occasionally one finds fresh eggs even in the 
middle of October. It is to be remarked that the seasons on the 
Purus are considerably earlier than on the Amazon ; and this applies 
to fruits also: the assiii is ripe in January on the Purus; ou the 
Amazon not till February or March; on the latter the first w eck in 
November is the time for making oil of turtles’ eggs, on the former 
at that time the young turtles arc liatched. Along the edge of the 
sandbanks fish arc abundant, particularly of the kinds pirn rare, suru- 
bim, and peixe-lenha (or firewood fish), all species of Pimelodus; 
also alligators and ray-fish; so that between these and piranhas 
bathing is not very safe. It would be well if there were no 
worse plagues; but in parts, between pium-flies all day and 
mosquitoes all night, rest is almost impossible, and one is driven 
to and fro as if netw’ccn the gate of I lell and Acheron. 1 hose 
may seem trifles, but they seriously diminish the numbers of 
settlers: many have told me that but for piums they should stay 
the whole year up-river: as it is, there are hut half-a-dozen 
settlers, and only one of these within the country of the piums, 
which, like the * india-rubber trees, arc not much found below 
the island of Uajaratuba. The piums at times cause very tire¬ 
some sores: I have seen persons completely lame from them; and 
at one time myself had nearly twenty large festers ou one arm. 
Bleeding is the most common, and undoubtedly an efficacious 
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remedy; and the sap of the ocaiiba-trce* is an excellent salve for 
these or any other festering sores: though this is clear and red, 
people call it ocaiiba-milk; for as the sap of the india-rubber tree 
is like milk, and this is to them the most important tree, they call 
the sap of all trees milk. The Turns now is a very healthy river; 
but some eight years ago fever was so prevalent and severe one 
season, that the following year four or five men only ventured up 
the river. Ague is prevalent on all the black-water tributaries; 
whether from drinking the water, or from other causes is a dis¬ 
puted point. On'the upper Purus the men of the canoe that accom¬ 
panied me, fancying the water of the river brackish, took to drinking 
water from the small streams, and several were attacked with 
ague, which left them when they left off the black water; and none 
of the men of my canoe, who all drank river-water, suffered : as, 
however, on the highest part of the Purus all of the other canoe, 
without exception, suffered severely from ague, while two of my 
Bolivians escaped. And two more had it but slightly, this result can ~ 
hardly be deemed decisive. 

There is little of interest, and nothiug of importance, in the per¬ 
sonal details of a journey up the Purus; therefore 1 omit them. 
On July 7th 1 passed the River Parami-pixuna, the first affluent, 
the black water of which 1 met unmixet! more than three miles 
below, and at a mile’s distance occupying a considerable portion of 
the river- The same phenomenon occurs on a greater scale with 
the Rivers Negro and Amazon. Dr. (,'outinho tells me he has seen 
the River Negro water below Scrj>a still unmixed. All the infor¬ 
mation I have received negatives the existence of a iro/er-cominu- 
nication from the Parana-pixuna to the Madeira, below Cratto, as 
marked in many maps, and agrees in giving two or three days’ 
journey by land. The Indians thus far, and there are but a few 
of them, are Muras, a tribe ill-famed here and wherever they are 
known (as on the Amazon and Madeira), being indolent, drunken, 
dishonest, and prone to acts of violence. There is no doubt that 
attacks on canoes on the Madeira have at times been made by the 
Muras, while Araras, and others, have got the credit. Above the 
River Jacare, a small affluent, though with a large mouth, begins 
the territory of the Pammarys. The Pammarys aud Juberys are 
merely subdivisions of the old tribe of Puru-purus, which name 
is extinct. They speak the same language; arc the same in 
habits and appearance; and are alike afflicted with an un¬ 
picasing skin-disease: whether this be hereditary or not is doubt- 
mi—-children of two or three years old arc generally still clean. 
* ome Indians of other tribes, and oue white trader, nave caught 

U f0r tbe ** rUtica ’ or Eutm,g ' trw * 
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it; but it is certainly not con.mur.icwJ by 

The PamHtem are a very peaceable race: deaths by violence, 
Id e ™ ^vL IV arc 

Iwht: tlmvplant barnums, alpim, and mandioca* but da nor make 

mandU^fiimr, though they are fond of it, °.w flt 

from trader They arc eseDtMjUy a water-side tribe, £°dat 
fishing, and shooting fwitb arrow) hah or turtle, but very 
in shooting trarae, and generally in shooting upwards. I™** 
cintfcmug a whole village of them have frequently received trom 
20U to 300 turtles from a single day's work. I luive cornstedmare 
than sixty canoes floating down river together m chose of m_ c> 
each with ft woman steering and on Indian standing hkt a status 
m the buw of the canoe v. etching fur turtle rising. Urn Aguiar 
price for a turtle is one barbed iron arrow-head, or two iro larked , 
Eut when the river is in flood they ask more. In lkf 
they live mostly on the sandbanks* making huts of palm-kiif 
mata when they stay long in one placei; but when moving, 
they content themselves with iking .u the ground boughs of 
the niroiia tree, as a shade, In [he time ol flood they et 
to the lake*, and moke their matdmta on rods, moored m ■ w 
middle to avoid the moaqmtoc* A Pammary Tillage^ has ihu 
ra thcc a Striking appearance. So far as l have rosn^aud i have 
not seen the same in the ease of any ether ^^fr-^^fainily 
nlwavs lives in a separate hut, and each but stands on its own raft 
ihe interior fc arranged very neatly j and generally there is at tort 
one large green trunk* an article they arc very ambitious^ of owu- 
in.r even if they have uothing to put m it: this, however, » not 
ofh’u the case. "They now work to a great extent* though Wily 
at collet tin .r india-rubber* and well understand the value of it, und 
of what they receive fur it * though like all Indians they will [viy 

ridiculQJs prices for things they take a * :,nC * J?' 
a^es they now refuse, and ask for American. 1 hey tmdo with 
other tribes, selling chiefly worn-out knives, axe*, lSu> 

are very’ imitative m their tastes. I tow* ® tu "c 

Fumma'rvs being left in & cauae with ^ carboy halfM 
vineirar, and drinking an enormous amount of iU helmni] e it 
wns?£fc ftRC mw would leave them with spirits ta reach* 

as thanks to the traded they have learnt to get drunk m every 
pcUbk occasion. In general they buy and wear clu butg be 
tlu>=c who hove bought none use the ‘Manga only, ami that n 
very small one ; the women a piece <» f wtton cluth tautened round 
the hip©- The Pamroarja belong exclusively to the Purus, and are 
not found even half-a-dozen miles up any affluent 
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On the River Tapaua, as one of the very few persons acquainted 
with it informed me, arc the Cipds, a small and friendly tribe, very 
industrious, and generally with a stock of mandioca-flour on hand: 
they are said to be good linguists. The Tapaud, at no great 
distance from its mouth, has a large affluent on the ri^ht, the 
Cuni-ua, which accompanies the PurCls more or less. The main 
TapauA cuts across the line of the River Coary and River Tetfe, 
which are commonly represented as much longer than they are in 
fact, and rises near the River Jurud, to which, or to some tributary 
of which, Indians pass from the Tapaua. At H mile from its 
mouth the Tapaud approaches the Purus within 200 yards, and 
there is a second mouth here, a small channel, up which occasionally 
the Purus water runs. As, however, the water is never sufficient 
to affect the water of the Tapaud, I have not considered the island 
between the two mouths an island of the Purus. 

Towards the end of July I reached the River Mucuim, and, 
3 miles above, Canotama, Manoel Urbano’s “ feitoria,” as the shed 
of any one who brings up one hundred pounds’ worth or so of goods 
is pompously styled. Ilerc I was delayed more than a fortnight 
waiting for one of his sons, who had accompanied him on his expe- 
pedition and afterwards accompanied me, but was now absent. It 
was necessary to have with me some one who could speak the 
language of the Ilypurinas, the tribe next above, and very desirable 
to strengthen my party by the addition of a second canoe. Subse¬ 
quently, finding my stock of mandioca-flour too small, I had to 
return 150 miles down river to another “feitoria” to buy more. 
It was during this journey that I observed an occultation near the 
mouth of the River Tapaud. 

At Canotama, 3 feet above the higli-watcr line, the barometer 
fmeau of 16 days at 9 a.m. and 3 r.M.) stood higher than in 
Manaos at about 10 feet above the high level of the River Negro, 
at die homologous hours. Similarly Mr. Wallace* remarks that 
as far as his observations extended, the barometer stood Inghcr at 
Manaus than at Pard. The difference at the high-water line and 
the level at the beginning of September was 0*048 inch (with the 
air at 80°); but the fall in 1864 was considered a small one. The 
“ friagem,” or cold weather, docs not come here as on the Upper 
Amazon t in one spell of a fortnight or more, but in several of two 
to five days at a time, during May to August inclusive. Thus we 
had it on July 25th and 26th, August 8th, 11th, and 23rd and 24th. 
It was alwayg ushered in by very violent thunder-storms the iyght 
before, after which the wind shifted to &s.W. 

In the district between the Purus and Madeira, especially on the 


nlHTv Amwon and Rir CT Negro.’ ThU and other work* referred 
™ P rmo 7’ “ 1 !»v« none of them at hand. 

T V.f. Hate* Naturalui on the River Amazon*,’ chapter on Eg*. 
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Rivers Mucuim, Mary, and Pacid, live the Catauixis, a fine hand¬ 
some tribe, free from the Furu-puru skin-disease, and remarkably 
elear-complexioned. Warlike if attacked, and prompt to guard 
their own, they arc by disposition peaceable and industrious—tond 
of apiculture and even of manufacture. 1 heir raandioca-nour is 
very Superior to that of the Amazon, as they do not extract the 
tapioca or starch; and their pottery, very neatly made and orna¬ 
mented with geometrical patterns, is much prized on the 1 unis: in 
this and incarajuaro, a red paint, formed bv a decoction of the leaves 
of the plant so called, they trade also with other Indians. At tins 
time they were suffering much from catarrh, which is very fatal to 
Indians;* and there had been not a few deaths from this cause. 
Not having been up the tributaries, I have seen of the Catauixis 
those only who have come down to the Purus, and they come but 
seldom. 'At the mouth of the River Mary I saw one who, though 
living but half a day’s journey (down-stream) from the 1 urns, had 
never seen the river before, and was evidently much puzzled at the 
sight of it, and at the piums. The Catauixis are said to be given to 
hospitality—a virtue very rare among Indians. 

In September, 1864, Manoel Urbano, sent by the Government, 
ascended the River Mucuim for about a fortnight, and thence 
passed in two days overland (the return journey took but one day) 
to the River Madeira, near the Salto Tncotouia, the third rapid, 
I believe, the sound of which he tells me he heard at night by the 

Mucuim.t . . . ^ 

At last, on September 5th, I started up-river. At this time the 
river was low and travelling easy, as the sandbanks, often a mile 
and occasionally 3 miles | long, serve as a towing-path ; and as the 
Purus is a succession of bends, and in nearly every bend a sand¬ 
bank surrounds the convex side, frequently in a day s journey of 
15 or 20 miles we had but 2 or 3 miles of rowing, viz., in crossing 
from the end of one sandbank to the beginning of another. I he 
sandbanks in this part and above have usually an even edge and a 
pretty uniform depth round it: those below the Barrcura de ,an.i- 
rih& for the most part run out into projecting points and are cut 
into by deep gulfe, and therefore do not sene for towing. 1 do 
not know the cause of this difference. ... ,, 

The Mary ami Pacia arc small rivers closed in by the Mucuim 
and a tributary of the Ituxy: the latter is a large nver. It is by 
this that the Government hopes to find a communicatio n with the 


• Cf. Bate*’ * Naturalist on the River Amasons,' chapter on Ega. 
t The Brasilian official report of this journey is translated »u the Appendix to 

the next Memoir, p. 126. . , „ . _ .. . . . .... 

I Serafim (‘ Travels of Cicaa de Leoo, printed for the Ilaklayt Society, p. 346) 
speaks of travelling along a sandbank or beach for 5 or 6 days. Apparently be 
lost his note* of the last 10 days of August. I have never spent as much as 
3 hour* along any sandbank cm the Purus, south of lat. S> s. 
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Madeira above the rapids. . In respect of ague the Ituxy lias the 
worst name of all the affluents: tue Pamanas, a tribe on it, are 
said to be always suffering, and consequently very indolent and 
unwilling to work, whatever price be offered. At this time the 
Ituxy was low, and its water clear and only a light-brown. This 
is the case in summer with most of the black-water rivers. Its 
temperature was exactly tliat of the Purus. 

Above the River Sepatynim and from this to the River Hyuacu, 
a distance along the river (omitting the bends) of nearly 300 miles, 
extends the trine of Ilypurinds, the most numerous, warlike, and 
formidable on the Purus. On the left side, at one or two days’ 
journey from the river, are the Jamamadys, extending inland of 
the Ilypurinds for their whole length; but on the right not even 
the name of another tribe inland is known. Apart from all other 
distinctions, Indians in these regions may be divided into Indiaus 
of the land and Indians of the water. The Jatnumadys are exclu¬ 
sively a land tribe, living on small streams only, and not using 
cunoes. The Ilypurinas are also a land tribe, but less exclusively 
so, and following up the tributaries of the Purfts, intersect the 
Jamamadys. Those near the river-bank, as far as about half-way 
between the Pauynim and the Aquiiy, are now peaceable, and 
work most years, more or less, in the extraction of sarsaparilla with 
Manocl Urbano (or his sons). Even these, however, always make 
their houses at least a couple of miles inland, and those living 
farther up have their villages seldom less thau a half-day* 
journey from the water. I heir houses are generally very long, 
and somewhat narrow and low: the side-walls and roof are 
one, the poles being fixed in the ground converging upwards 
from the opposite sides, and being then bent together, so as to 
meet lower and form a pointed arch for the cross-section of the 
house; the thatch (of course) is of palm-leaves, and the ends arc 
closed, leaving but small doorways, so thut it is dark inside. In 
summer they frequently move nearer to the river-tank and make 
temporary sheds, just sufficient to throw the rain clear of the tarn- 
mock, separately for each family. In these I have found them 
using charcoal for cooking, so as not to attract the pium-flies. They 
use bark canoes only, generally large enough to hold five or six 
persons, and the number of the canoes at the “ports” of the 
Milages shows these to be large. The Ilypurinas seem to delight 
in war, and to be constantly engaged in it (chiefly on those of 
lur own triiH*), with or without cause—frequently, indeed, sending 
a challenge. I have seen many among them with fresh arrow- 
wounds. borne few use the “ taquara,” or arrow headed with tam- 
0OO, naturally poisonous; but more the “ curabi,” an unfeathered 
.jrrow with a poisoned head, notched and half cut through so as to 
Wk Off m the body. The pobou b compounded of the sop of 
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the “ assacu ” and other ingredients: they try it first with the small 
arrows of the blow-tube on monkeys. Saft is said to be an antidote 
to this and all Indian jioisons. 1 ain told that the Miranhas on 
the River Japura carry each man his little bag of salt when they 
go to fight. Always expecting an attack, the Ilypurind randy 
lays aside his bow, and naturally distrusts a stranger. A few 
words in their own language, however, have a magic effect, and the 
danger is at the first approach only; for if they do not then attack, 
they will not do so treacherously afterwards. This rule, however, 
does not hold good among themselves, aud murders, as war, are 
common for the sake of a trifle. 

When the turtles come out on the sandbanks, the Hypurinas from 
the interior come too. On most sandbanks we found them (or traces 
of them), and always armed ; seldom, however, more than 15 or 20 
together, and they never offered to molest us. I like the H vpurinas, 
for they are well-mannered, and liavc a certain air of self-respect 
about them. They are also clean : one who worked for a few days in 
my canoe, having a shirt, directly he espied a bit of soap, asked me 
for it, and at once set to work with it; whereas a Painmary will 
scarcely ever wash his clothes, except by compulsion. In general 
the 1 Iypurimis wear nothing but the w tango, ’ and the women a 
piece of cloth, those from the inland villages merely a leaf; 
the women seem to be little better than slaves, and before 
strangers do not venture to say a worth Polygamy, in most 
tribes the privilege of the chiefs, is common, and indeed general, 
among the llypurinus. Possibly their continual wars may make 
an actual disproportion in the sexes, though when one party is com¬ 
pletely victorious, neither woman nor child is spared. 

Manoel Urbano tells me that these and all Indians have a Ixrlicf 
in a Supreme or Superior Being, whom some call “ (arimade,” 
others “Jurimate.” When asked if they have seen him, they 
reply, with somewhat of awe, that it is not given to every one to see 
Jurimate ; and when seen, only a face is seen. One can well ima- * 
gine how some Indian in the dimness and stillness of the forest 
fashions the image of a face, ns Norna heard voices among the stones 
of Stennis. Indians, unless brought away as mere children, never 
lose their faith in Jurimate, however they may conform with the 
ceremonies of Catholicism: this they consider lias nothing to do 
with them ; they belong to Jurimate. All tribes have some funeral 
ceremonies, and bury, or place by the grave, food, urucu, &c. 
The Pammarys also light a fire from time to time over the grave. 
They leave their dead buried. The Hypurinas, after a while, 
when the bones are clean, take them up, and have a festival and a 
funeral oration; the orator taking up, euj. the arm-bone, and saving, 

“ With this arm he did,” &c.—recounting the great deeds of the 
dead ; after this they guard the bones earefu^y. 

VUL. XXXVI. 
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Tin? Ilypurinds paint tbesnselna, chiefly in black, with the ron?t 
unn\* fruit of the genipapa; but the patten] seems to depend upon 
individual taste* Thev are fond of smith which they intmJo through 
a Hollow bone from the palm or the hand ; their snuff-boxes are 
made of snaibriieUa, the mouth of the shell being stopped with a 
piece of cockle-ehelb and a small tube fixed in the top of the shell 
to pour out the snuff. i+ Ipadu. " (coca) is still more indispensable^ 
and they arc seldom seen without a tump of it in their cheeks# 

From the little lliver Aiciiuun upwards the Furfla in the dry 
season is not navigable for large crafts as, though free from rapid?, 
it has at intervals shallow* with rock—generally yellow or daret- 
cploured sandstone ifin situ,” or else neaps of the debris of the 
Siiiidstoue. In some places I found a sort of false conglomerate 
(concretions of clay Inking the place of pebbles) li to £ It. thick, 
overlying the day, and overhanging considerably. In tins, and 
omwoimllv, but rarely, in the mn'd.iune, l toe ftond small bits ul 
petrified or semi-pc trifled wood; and on the heaps of debris the 
amount of this is astonishing- On one bunk below the li^ci 
IIvuacu were many large mosses; one of alvout feet long, and 
apparently the entire thickness of the tree, originally about IS 
inches, with the cpueentrical rings very |»erft‘cti but now very 
elliptical, with axes 5 to a# The mmcraiogieal character diftcrs 
Considerably; one piece was sufficiently silidaus to strike ft light. 
Fragments of Wl bone, usually much water-worn* arc also 
common; entire bones scarce, but occasionally to bo found. Now 
and then both hones and wood have a slight encrustation of iron 
pyrites, sufficiently decomposed to taste of sulphate ol iron, x a^ces 
of wood, black and apparently in part carbonised, commonly have 
an efflorescence of nitre or some dmikr salt. A piece rubbed dean 
bad in a week or ten days a new efflorescence- Though these 
We* aid pieces of wood ore often found w here the adjoining 
lunik is vnrzea, it is clear they are relies tJ i the terra brine, fust 
# left bare when tills was curried away, limn buried under the vurzen, 
ami now again left hare. Due piece of fossil wood 1 found at the 
bottom of a bed of sand (about 4 ft. thick, mteratr&tified with ciuy 
At the ba£c of a u barreira ,f ), the lowest 2 inches of which were 
cemented by oxide of iron. This wood, however, was in a different 
condition from any other specimen, as it consisted to a great extent 
of oxide of iron. 

The Fauynim and Imiuyuim, both large a til aunts ar e entirely 
unknown; tJte former, the Jirst river of white Hater, has a strong 
current at all times, both in high and low water. These rivers 
cannot, however, couie from any very great distance, being *hut in 
between the mui and Juruiu The Aquiry is still more impor¬ 
tant, and of this L shall treat in the sequel. The jauari palm ex¬ 
tend® on the Fur us ur 20 miles only above tlie mouth of the 
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last-named. Perhaps the soil of the igapo contains too much earthy 
matter as the Pqras water m in flood-time far more muddy before 
hemnf diluted by the Aqitiry. Between this and the Hyuacu (and 
above ) wti found another palm, hitherto unknown, 3 believe * The 
tree very nearly resembles the Gayarff (or Dcm-dem), weJJ-known 
on the Amazon, and. like that, from year to year increases bulk 
and not its height Each ini if, which is (roughly speaking) round, 
and about tlie «*e of n mart s head, grows singly on the stem below 
(”? ivsv( ^ Sc > close that sometimes it is not easy to cut the stalk 
When the irec is very low I have found the fruit,' on the tree half 
buried to the ground. The fruit is bard and rough outside and 
divided iuto numerotta segments, each containing 2 or 3 seedr 
the » rf a small egg, very white and hard. When ripe it splits 
up. 1 he Maoetenerya eat the unripe seeds while pulpy, sod the 
fleshy substance that encloses the seeds when ripe, They rail tl 1( . 
juilm ' l ( avLttiAnpm 1 This palm is not very abundant, and had 
reaped the notice of Manod Urbano, wiio, however, found on 
i! J' v ^, A T 1 iO ^/«uikrs|K.Tics fdiflerint only in the structure of 
tlie fruit). Mr. Wallis, who had heard of this, was very desirous 
1 1 ^tainingtt it may, therefore, be safely stated not to exist so 
low a* the Paujnim. 

higher one mcend* the Tunis the mere Iwmboo aL.uruia 
tlie forest, .mii “fredieim t behind the sandbanks. This, rerv 
abundant: on the Amazon, is scarce on the Lower Turik It U Jf 
great utje to the traveller, an in Hi minutes one can make a shed of 
it, snlneuint tit cook or sleep in. 

Between the Aqniry (ml Hyuscfi is s Vend of the rlvor about 
a peninsula, the isthmus iieing OI ,| v 7u vunls. mde 
Irani bank to bank Many more or less like this occur land k h not 
to be wondered at that the dead reckoning occasionally anticipates 
the river, and makes a cut-off). Probably I should not havespo- 
cutlJy observed this, but for my seeing sonic HypUrinus drag their 
ea[ic.es across. < >n a sandbank not far above we found nearly dim 
turtles rotting, haring been turned by the Indians, and left ir, the 
wb,dj them. On Oct ISth 1 witnessed n &ame- 

what unusual phenomenon: at 4.45 p,m. small clouds near the sun 
lyre fringed with pink, with a second fringe of green inside that a 
fjglit Nue occupying the centra of the cloud. A few gusts of wind 
very \ i'.'.cut, but lasting barctv minute each, swept across front 

, * P3 / t * ll > 4 FfiJ/ttbpita * /or Vfgidtkbk-ivtiry I'ultn ; and it t» n U it« t l„, 

iLhocIi, of tJa^ luruth OteflEicmfid, \u tbij p^rajiraoli ary ■iinuii^ii %}tU >i a . 
of I'&jfffttjAit i that nbontui on IL« lfcavu.li a ad iLiutUagi, wflerc 

S e r . « V " 1 - 1 I a t 0 -r* tb * T& 

(Wl'^s j r,h ?Mltc *** ] * a ***** b> the local S 

t Cua«/= flaw Oitrtiu-T^S,] 

: ^ caUed, m the flower^tod serves for dm shafts of*rnevs ffrcvti^y 
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aw. ; otherwise 1 noticed nothing peculiar. No mb fell during 
the dav ; the night was fine, hut the sty misty* 

The HyuaCLL, ass already stated, is the upper limit of the Hyporinas. 
On it ^fatioel Urhano "found the Cunamwy Indians ngn cultural 
and peaceful. They knew of iron by report* but then. po^^nl 
uni!e r They are on friendly terms with the Hypurinrie, and inter- 
marriages between the borderers are common. At that time they 
had a village with its port on the Purfts fern the right bank); hot 
WG found the path choked wuh brash ; so, cl early, they have 
moved, f rom the Hymdi there is a considerable distance without 
Indians on or near the bank. It is said that on the left hank is a 
tribe called ** Uainammys, ’ who were tired on by the second expe¬ 
dition, and in consequence retired inland. Some of uty men said 
I hey heard, one night here, Indian music inland on the left, IV e 
fin rid, however. Very slight traces of Indians till we reached the 
sandbanks frequented by the Manetenerya from above, who make 
large huts of arrow‘grass now in process of being washed away as 
the river was rising. 

A week's journey above the HyuflCii we reached the point from 
which an Indian path leads to the Juruafat the commencement of 
which path are a good many huts), and the following day the place 
where in 1S61 was the first malora, and where there is still a large 
plantation of bananas. The Munetonerys have now retired about 
&0 miles higher up the river, from fear of the Hvpiirrofe as well i\$ 
wc couid ascertain, but at times they come down here to get 
kniunas and visit sandbanks rtill lower down. from this village 
Manod Urbano, at the request of the chief brought away a young 
Indian woman, who being, or being thought to he, good looking, 
had been the cause of quarrels and murders, her husband having 
been killed first, and then his kin avenging his death. From her 
wc had picked up the little of the language wc knew. Khe gave 
10 days* journey from the Puma to the Jmrun, by the path just below, 
and having lived so near could hardly have been ignorant of the 
fact, Ten days, however, of Indian travel, with women and chil¬ 
dren, would not lie more than 4 or fi day? for men alone. One «f 
Manonl Urban o’s men started from the river-bank at 7 a.*n, and 
early in the afternoon passed the first halting-place. Wo could 
not ascertain whether the path reache? the mum .hima, or only a 
tributary. Abort half-way between this point and the River A rat'd, 
opposite the remains of- another deserted village, I observed the 
eclipse of the sun of Oct. 30th- As the difference of longitude of 
this and the mouth of the Anted, by time observations oil the 
return voyage depends only ]£ day on chronometer, the longitude 
‘if that nunuli in ay ln» couBidered pretty nearly correct. Ob Nov. 
l-fc and ..Til we |m^^l mil was still inhabited, but the people of 
wtmb were all up-river. We carried off a few tilings nc needed 
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— bananas, tobacco, &c.—leaving imminent in iron in their place. 
Exactly at the mouth of the Aracu we met these Indiana returning 
down-river* Unlike the Ilypurimts, they did not seize their bows, 
but came eagerly to ns with EuhactfO, bulls of cotton, thread, t£q. t 
ashing fur knives, fishing-hooks* &cv Even one knowing of the 
existence of these Indiana, and of their comparative civuLaation, 
cannot but be struck, after travelling for many weeks among naked 
and suspicious savages, with the sight of Indians still farther in the 
interior, anti cut off from their natural channel of communication 
with the outer world ; yet who wear clothes, and plant cotton and 
spin mid weave it, both for their own use and for trade, and who 
show not the least fear but the greatest joy at the sight of strangers 
-— unfortunately, it must Ik: added, who meet the stranger with 
offers of children for sale, and with other offers such as travellers 
report to be made by the Polynesians. 

It is probable that the Manetenorys have for many years traded 
on the Junta,* and [lerhups direct with white men, to whom, how- 
ever, they may 1 m- known by a different name ; and the upper part 
of the tribe have, or have had, communication with the I eavali. 
They always address one by the Portuguese H patricio TT (country- 
moil); they know, however, tike Spanish words u mnehueho"and 
u nuiehacha,” and call a Strife'“Cuchcro" (ouch file), Of the 
M lingua gem! " I heard but one word, ‘‘pina" (fishing-hook j, and 
that but oaee. Though eager For all articles of iron, they have a 
fair supply of them, and know perfectly the different values of n Por¬ 
tuguese and an American a^e; they know also the value of their 
own cotton-cloth, and will not, as a rule, sell it except for iron—au 
ase T or knife, or pair of scissors, according to the size of the piece : 
very rarely for a looking-glass* This cotton-cloth is coarse, but 
well made, and excellent for hammocks, but unravels if cut din- 
gu-nally us lor clothes, unices protected by ati extraordinary 
amount of be mini tig, It is very saleable among the india-rubber 
makers: on the Lower Punk, at IjjdHJO per vara (= 43*3 indies), 
The Maueteaerys would gladly trade down the Purus but for fear 
of the If your mus— mu l not without cause. In IMS, os we learnt 
frotn the Lower Hvpurltuis, two Mauctenery canoes coming down 
loaded with cloth, were attackid, anil the whole party killed by the 
Upper llypurinus- The dress of the men is a long poncho, sewn 
at the sides, leaving only holes for the arms,! I’tie women have 
two articles of drees, which may be described as sacks open at the 
bottom; mie of these serves as a petticoat, the other they wear 


* Perhaps Uine bn euci^ht the Fiirto ■ p u ru ikb-dlitfllc, frcrtii whida nrariy 
OD*-third or the (rib?, cur rithtr of those j^lvt r Euflor: lEio Hj- uiiaivj ontbtii^T 
tree imu it. 

f Ttn* ctutfs waur lb addition u hood or cowl, perhaps, io iruiUUkHi of lui^Uni* 
arios, w hom tbej tiiay hare seta. 
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crumpled up, over one shoulder and under the other arm. The 
women seem to be on a perfect equality with the men. I have 
never seen them engaged in any but household work and loading 
the canoes; and they frequently scold the men, and interfere in 
their trade. Indeed, they seem to understand the privileges of 
their sex, and boarded our canoes, and laid hold of what they fan¬ 
cied, fearlessly. The whole tribe arc thieves, and we rarely 
stopped even an hour among them without losing something. 
Worse still, they arc os importunate and tiresome as can be con¬ 
ceived, always begging for small things, such as fishing-hooks, or 
beads, or Milt, which last they are very fond of. As they did not 
ask for spirit, I suppose they are not acquainted with it. The M;t- 
netenerys are essentially a water-side tribe, always on the move up 
or dowu river, though they liavc their fixed habitations. Their 
canoes are ub&s of cedar-wood, very long, and admirably made, 
but heavy from a great thickness of wood being designedly left 
underneath to stand bumps on rocks, &c. 1 have no doubt it was 

one of these canoes Lieut. I lenidon * reports to have been found 
on the Lower Purus, and which, front the excellence of the work¬ 
manship, could not have been made by Indians. Unfortunately, I 
cannot obtain his work here, and did not remember the name of 
his informant, so as to verify the fact They travel up-stream 
almost entirely w ith punt-poles (of “ frecheira ’*), t pushing along 
their canoes w ith great rapidity, even when the water is somewhat 
deep. One evening, my piide, in a light canoe with 7 paddles, 
had much work to keep ahead of an ului with 3 men punting; and 
I, with 4 oars, was soon left far behind. When punting, the men 
generally take off their ponchos, and work naked. 

From the point where we first met them they turned back up-stream 
with us, and for more than three weeks wc had in general three or 
four canoes accompanying us: what was their exact reason for this 
I do not know; partly, perhaps, as a sort of escort or guard of 
honour; partly, I fear, to steal. We had thus much opportunity 
for observing their habits, hut not much for learning their language, 
except by picking up a word now and then: if asked the names 
of things, they would invariably, after telling a couple or so, put 
their fingers into their mouth to imitate a fishing-hook, and whine 
out, “ Juiaynhi (fishing-hook), Patricio, juinaylil!” and whether 
one gave it or not, it was equally impossible to* get another word 
from them on that occasion. They pronounce with remarkable 


tK * .?£• Markham (‘Travels in Peru and India,* &c.) refers to this in a chapter on 
we sources of ihe Parts." 

of tb . e baotmcn ou the llusllaga are also of JVerVira, called 

K..1_the flynrrium tarckartmU* of bouniau. In Ihe wttilo* 

of thr slra.l ■ *** river, the Como hr ora has lo be substituted by pole# made 
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distinctness; and the sounds seemed to me to liavc nothing of that 
indefinitcncss common in languages of uncivilised tribes; nor is 
the language the least guttural. Above, we found, as before, 
several houses without people, and the people cither travelling 
or camped on some sandbank: in almost every case they turned 
up-stream with us, those who had come thus far remaining behind. 
'1 heir houses (1 should have said) are more ample, that is, wider 
and higher than those of the llypurinas, and better made: they 
are always common to a good many families. 

On one occasion, on a sandbank, I asked a chief to send a lad 
with us as pilot; but the chief understood that 1 wanted to buy a 
child, and going straight to a canoe dragged out one of ten years 
old, or so, crying bitterly, as did its mother, who clung to it The 
chief, however, dragged them apart and ordered one of his hench¬ 
men to hold the woman, and was evidently much disapixuntcd on 
finding that his labour liad becu in vain. On November 9th we 
passed the little River Tarauaca, by which the upper part of the 
tribe pass to the Jurud, but with a journey of how many days we 
do not learn. All the tribe seem to know more or less about the 
•Jurud, but a few only about the Ucayali. One of the older men, 
however, told us the number of davs still up the Purus, to where 
they drag their canoes across, spending two days in this labour, and 
thence ten days down the Ucayali to Sarayacu: the two latter 
numbers he always stuck to; but the first he varied according to 
fancy, sometimes increasing it after we had travelled farther up¬ 
stream. He spoke of a Padre Antonio, at Sarayacu, describing 
his tonsure, and imitated him saying innss, &c., repeating, or rather 
chanting (as distinctly as a European could), the words, ** Espirito 
Santo.” lie knew of sarsaparilla, and told us there was none 
here, but that there was on the Lower Ucayali, and that w Padre 
Antonio” bought it: he also spoke of cattle, describing by signs 
their horns, &c.; and mentioned the names of the owners (two or 

three) of cattle-farms, ‘‘Don-,” Ac. (I have forgotteu the 

names.) lie knew also the name Moyobamba. As a knowledge 
of our geographical position, especially in longitude, had enabled 
me long before to understand the true meaning of the muddled 
statement (before mentioned) brought back by Manocl Urhano, 1 
was not astonished at this information. It is said in Mandos that 
this Padre Antonio is an Italian friar, who many years ago explored 
the Ucayali, and induced or forced a large part of the Indians to 
settle in villages; but that some, to escape this, left the Ucayali 
and settled on rivers to the east. Whether this be true or not I 
cannot say ; but it accords well with what we saw and heard ; and 
though I do not believe the whole tribe of Manetenerys, which ig a 
large one, migrated here so late, yet it is very possible that this 
old mau and others did so and amalgamated with tins tribe. We con- 
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Uuually gave kirn small things, fishing-hooks, arrow-heads, At., and 
promis'd him a whale assortment of things if he would show ub 
the portage ; but I afton observed that he Wjls suspicious in id afraid 
that we tliuiiUt take him down to Saiayacu by force; therefore I 
expected —as unfortunately proved to be the case* — that ho would 
stop short or mislead us. Mandat Urbano related that a very old 
Indian, whom we did not see, continually pointed to the east, say- 
^ Bein' ri —In fart, bored him with the name Benf—which lie 
did not understand. I frequently i|Uestioned 9 but met with no uiaC 
who seemed to have the least knowledge even of the name, and as 
it seems impossible that die Reuf, or any branch it, should be near 
(ft oin the latitude here, ft' to ft 3tX s., and that of the mouths of the 
Araca, IlyruicUt and Atpury, and their probable course and length), 
I can only suppose that this old Indian had once travelled far to 
the east 

Though the plantains we bought of the Indiana were an assis¬ 
tance to us, yet as we could obtain from them no animal food, 
except now and then a tortoise* we fared very badly in this report, 
the river being now too high for fisbbg, and all animals shy and 
even scarce near the river-bank, as generally is the case where 
Indians move about much; su that my crews Fell oft' very much in 
strength, arid our progress became slower. Once lie re. we got a 
good local, in a curious way : coasting round a sharp turn we came 
suddenly on an alligator I hat had just laid hold of a large fish 
(tautbaki), which it dropped in fright, and which we picked up, 
badly wounded* mid floundering on the top of the water. My 
Bolivians were very patient; hut the Pammarv Indians, who formed 
my guides crew, accustomed at home to fare on turtle even day, 
became very discontented. This induced him to buy an Indian 
tibii at the last Hlanetencry inaloea, near the River Curynahan, 
and send down his canoe with three Fammarys : my servant also* 
an Italian, who had come with me from Farf, refused to go further, 
and left me-* On November lGth we started up-stream, they 
down: we have neither seen nor heard of them since. On our 
return the friendly Hvpuriims, below the River Paimum, showed 
us a plank of the canoe that they had picked up floating past. As 
if the canoe had upset, some of the Ibaimnurys fwho are almost 
amphibious) moat have escaped, mid it would have been no serious 
difficulty for even one of them to make a raft of fallen hough?, &c., 
and go down-stream, living on fruits, &e-, I have little doubt lhat 
they were all killed hy the Indiana.t A subject of regret was 


* Otic of Muiucl UrbfciwV caiupfuiiafla in l^'L lumeU Easeic from mn-rif llid 
frame pouor, with mu PuMUry* only, m.J (Misst'd kiJYIy dew ei->— touching at 1.0 
Imlinit Tiling*. 

1" By Hj’pmrinits near ih* mouiti of the river A,] airy, aa I h*v* rince ucertlfecd. 
— November, ISeU. 
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the k^s of my little collection of fossil-wood mtd hones, mad other 
specimens. 

We bad now pearly a week's journey without maloeas: some of 
the Muoeteneiys, however, including the old wan, kept on with us. 
Little by little the Puma showed signs of diminution in size ; yet 
often when we had sworn a solemn oatti that be was dead, lie got 
up again aid sorely surprised us sill, Though ihe river was on the 
whole rising, tbr diminution was more in depth than in width ; lor 
this was rarely os small as 100 yards, and often 200 to 300 yards. 
Below, when" the river once fairly begins rising—there arc often 
two or three false rises—it does not stop whatever be the weather: 
bore, however, the flood soon followed the rain, and toon the fall 
began; in three floods, after a nig Ill’s heavy rain, I found the tem¬ 
perature of the water exactly the same, 77 ,7 I’alir. 

On November wo reached the little River RiaaM, Manocl 
Urbano's farthest point, and beyond entered wholly unexplored 
waters. Just below tins is a verv high banvira, 200 feet at least, 
commanding a clear view over the woodland from south to west 
From the top of tins we til! fancied that we saw mountains—where 
they should be. Possibly we did ; but there was too much cloud 
along the horizon to feel sure. 

The nest day we reached the first maloea ofCanamary Indiana. 
From ilie Muoetonem, who preceded us, they had already heard 
of our approach, and, crowned with feathers, came down to greet 
its and to buy of us. Among those who came, but uncrowned and 
apparently only to look on, was an albino, Aith^andy red hair, 
whtj seamed half idiot: they said he was a native. The I'aua- 
marys cannot be called a flue tribe, for they arc not handsome: 
however, " handsome is- that handsome does, and this praise they 
merit. Civilised essentially as much as tlie Maiiotencrvs, though 
perhaps less enterprising, they an 1 not, like them, ill-mannered, nor 
demoralised, nor thieves. Their clothes arc the same, though not 
sn wtll woven ; nor are their cano&- ^o well made, as the indy iron 
they have is the worn-out stock sold theta by the Mane tenor) a, for 
they do licit themselves trade by way of the JuruiL Properly 
speaking, they do not belong to toe j’drhs, but to the t 'uruniuM, a 
large tributary a little above*, on which is the force of the nation. 
Their language different from that of tlie Manctoucrys, and de¬ 
cidedly guttural: it has also a good many subtle sounds, c. g* like 
the French “ cud The two iribe*. however, understand each other 
sufficiently. While among Canam&rvs we lost not one single thing, 
though being naturally curious, they take up and examine everything 
they see ’ but they invariably return each thing to its place or its 
owner, unlike the Munctenerys, who never, till compelled, do so, 
being in hopes of slipping something under (heir long garments an 
pome lucky moment Naturally in all bargains we screwed the 
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Manetencrys down to the lowest price, and paid the Canmnaryj 
liberally, 1 could t)ot team whether these (nujunary* have any 
relationship by origin with the Cauam&rya of the River Hyuacu; 
m jjje latter ure hostile to the Manetcnerya, and do not wear dot lies, 
it may be doubted These had heard of, but not heard, fi re arms; 
r-o at their request, which they did not repeat, we fired n salute* 

The chief of this first mol oca said lie vrontd accompany us, *»jd 
caught os up while we were at dinner on a sandbank: he waited 
f ( , r tLJ , to finish before he came up, and then ashed for the remains 
0 f OLlf ineal, which he save to the women of bi$ canoe. From him 
we learnt that they call the Purus L ‘ FacayAT and he marked with 
a Stick on the sand the Funhs, with the Ctnumnhd entering on the 
left. He also told us that by an igafape on the right side, a little 
belou r the CurtiniaihA, one could pose, partly overland, to the River 
u Caapaha^” a river of some sine, which wo suppose to be the 
AraCi'i, or a branch of it: m tills he said there were many Man&■ 
teoerya (or, as he termed them, Mamciiemarys), On Nov. 24th we 
reached the Cummaho, a very large affluent, hut sufficiently infe- 
rior, especially in depth, to leave no doubt as to which was the 
main river, even apart froth the information of the Indians. It 
uni’T come from some distance, as the chief told ns there were 
eight Canamarv villages on it, the first of them three days up 
fand though sometimes there are two or three close together, yet 
in as manv as eight there would lie some intervals); above them 
another tribe, the Cujigeiierjfe, who also us® clothes and are not 
hostile j beyond Ahem, but as we understood inland to the west, the 
Esptlfe, naked and aavage. On paper every probability would 
seeiri to point to this as? the river by which the Mamtenerys pass 
to tile Ucayali : they told lls, however, that the way was still up 
the Purus. This I should readily set down as a Hu, but for the 
total ignorance of the Canumarys respecting the Ucayali, which 
lauild bardlv he were the Curunuihu the route: they may,however, 
know the Ucayali by some other name. 

At the mouth of the Cum inn I ill, oil the Pdriis, Is a Caiiamary 
village. The chief was a merry fellow ; he came wading into the 
water alongside of our canoes, anil looked at and into everything. 
Nothing surprised him so much as the rudder of my canoe, which 
lie worked tram aide to side for several minutes, uttering imnie.ruu& 
exclamations of surprise. When I gave him a large fishing-hook 
in return for some bananas, he junijicd almost out of the water with 
pleasure, and the gift of a new aie, in change for the wretched one 
they bad—a mere stump—caused a universal joy in the nialoca: 
even an old wotuau, w r hu was crushing com, left off, as if the day 
ot such good fur tune were a holiday. The first Canamavy chief anti 
shuwp Mruieieourys still accompanied u^ up-river: the former, bow-' 
r-vur, did not seem txj» know much about this part. One of tlie 
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latter, with a stick, marked the river with five affluents^- \ apahi, 
CurioahA, Abapibk, Ipietahd, (tapenhipibaphi, Unfortunately the 
£rn of these, the Yapahu, hardly more than an igarupe, the only 
one we passed in their company, proved to he on the ngbt instead 
of on the left, as they bid marked it* This is about the upper 
limit of our old friend' the nirrum, which bad been, since the Curu- 
niahii, -diminishing in abundance, a ltd dze, and vigour, From i lie 
CuromaU up the current is very strong, which is nut to he won¬ 
dered at, as the difference of height in 144 ndlcs is 340 fcet = 
j> 3G per mile. On November 30th we readied a large itiflloca, as 
well as wo Could make out, of Indians, different from those we had 
yet seen, though alike ut tiros, &c* They call themselves Caftan As; 
but tins seems to be merely a corruption of 11 f astillano/' They 
are certainly not Canaroaryx, and evidently do not think it a com¬ 
pliment to be considered sudi; uor do they seem to be Mane- 
tquurys, though ns ill-bred and importunate, and given to thieving; 
as their height is decidedly less and their features differ* They 
use crowns of feathers, but very different from those of the ( ana- 
niaryu: the Manetewerjw use none &i all. The Coimiiiary chief 
told us they were not nativi's of the Purfte, but had come from a 
river to the west. He took leave of us here. The Manetenerys 
said they should stay here the rest of the day and catch us up tm 
the next ; but this was merely to deceive us, ns wc tow no more of 
them till our return here. We stayed a few hours, buying* ae 
usual, some cloth asid balls of cotton, aa well as bananas, green 
com, and pa paws, of which two latter they had a good stock* Idkc 
nil the Indians so fur, they had u few fow ls, but would not sell any. 
These Indians had strings of india-rubber, to serve ms torches at 
night; so the tree b certainly found thus far, but probably not ill 
abundance, as we did not see any in the wood. 

From this point upwards* for many days, we saw no trace of 
Indians. The wood grow thicker and thicker with thorny bamboo, 
till almost impenetrable. This perhaps may account for their 
absence near the river-bank* The abundance and tameness of 
game, go scarce below, is a sufficient proof that Indians seldom 
come here* We passed several smalt rivers, which 1 left nameless, 
na misapplying the names, given us by the Indians, could ouljf lead 
to subsequent confusion. To a larger one, about half the size of 
the Purus, I gave thu name of Manual 1 rlwino (for want of a 
better), and to another smidler one that of River de Patoe, aa w e 
happened to shoot a couple of black ducks jlirt inside the mouth, 
A few miles above this the river divides (in 1st. 10 40 B.) into 
two forks, nearly equal, and neither of which iwmi even half the 
size of the river below the junction. Up to this point the Ptirus is 
still a gooff-sized river, at least in width, but hi parts so shallew- 
tbat wc often bad work to End a channel j und this was m December* 
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Ut: however, no constant min. From about lot, 9 : 45 r till the 

farthest south we reached—nearly II —we had an almost con¬ 
tinual and generally strong north-west wind, with bright weather, 
barring a few light showers and tome heavy storm*, which latter 
always came from s.r„ or e.s.f., bringing up the wind with them: 
the.e renewal abort furion Hoods, lasting, as already mentioned, but 
a short time- A few miles below tins and im both forks above (but 
chiefly on the right fork) we found occasionally bananas, generally 
“ s ^o Thome," growing GpjuireMly wild on the river-hauk. I low a 
that does not reproduce itedf by seed, should thus spring up, 
ls dillicnlt to understand; but it is not less so to suppose that 
Indians had planted them thus—r>nc here, another there—rarely 
two plants and never more together, and often with a mile ur two, 
or even several miles, from nkmt to plant On the right fork we 
did, indeed, once find that Indians had come by land and curried 
away the buudi of fruit (and this was the only trace of Indiana 
wc saw on that fork j j but tf seems more probable that this was a 
mere chance visit, m in many places w-e found the fruit rutting or 
fallen. 

1 rum December 11th to 2ord we travelled up the right nr .south 
fork of the river. This had at first a width of EO or HO yards, and, 
white low, no great current ; but we were much delayed bv long 
shallows over sand and occasional lodges of reck. The rook is of 
two kinds—a greyish-brown sandstone, which served excellently as 
a whetstone, and a sort of fatso conglomerate, like that already 
mentioned, which probably contains fossil-wood and bones: one 
large" bone, apparently a thigh-bone, in perfect preservation, 1 
found embedded. Unfortunately the rook was hard as tiiat of the 
port of Elkngawao (of winch a w orkman at night could carry away 
3n his bonnet all that he hud broke In the day}, and after working 
live hours, most of the time in a heavy rain’ i was driven off by 
the rise of the river. 1 his Jlnotl may serve as an example of the 
rapidity of the floods here. The rain began at 1^30 a m. with irs 
:uul travelled up-river; at 2 p.m, the river began to rise, and in 
half an hour was rising at the rate of 3 feet, jier hour, as I found 
by marks : towards evening the current was so strong that we could 
not stein it, and stopped. At daylight the water wasjiist on the 
tumj at nouti it bad fallen 9 to 10 feet, and in the later afternoon 
the whole rise, of 12 feet at least, luid passed, and we were again 
dragging the canoe over shallows. The sandstone I found but 
once overly mg the conglomerate. 

Tapirs are extremely numerous ou this river: they seemed 
rather astonished than alarmed at the sight of us, and, unless we 
imule htruiglit Jur them, seldom ran oil; One or two standing 
l v.™ f “ feecheiru tl in the heat of the day would not 
* ir or our shouting to them : often when hearing them id thfl 
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wood some of my Indians would imitate their shrill cry, to which 
the tapir would answer, and so with calls and countervails come 
tlown to the water’s edge. It served to beguile the weariness of 
the way i but we shot only wh.it we Deeded. ('npivaras are still 
more numerous and tame: and monkeys, won the light-leaping 
“ coaitiVr seemed hardly to fear ue. On (lie fourth day, not at 
all to our surprise, we came to a rapid. and from this on had a 
Succession of them, with calm water between. On both forks of 
the Purus (and to some distance below), more or less in all parts, 
hut especially on rocky ground beside rapids, grows the CaUiandra 
trinrrrui f that from its abundance is a* characteristic here as the 
ulrana below. Its peculiarity consists in throwing out its branches 
horizontally, like a cedar of Lebanon.* In rapids these are a 
great hindrance, and sometimes we had to cut them away when the 
stream in the middle was too strong ami deep for the men to wade 
there. In nil we passed fourteen rapids (caxoeiras), not including 
Strong currents (habtios), sometimes very troublesome from the 
smoothness of the rock at the bottom fa bed of the sandstone), 
which gave tiu hold 10 punt-poles. The rapids are not dangerous, 
but cause much delay, partly from the difficulty of carryinsr the 
cargo overland, owing to the height of the ground on each side, 
from the largest rapid, in about JlV 57's.— lt> 53' was the farthest 
South observed—the river makes north3ng again. Though this fork 
recei ves no affluent, except igarapes, yet these are so numerous, that 
in fJO miles from the mouth it bad diminished to one-third of its 
first size ; then it divides into two small streams, nearly equal. We 
amended the larger, 15 to 18 yards wide, for a few miles, passing 
in one place beneath the trunk of a fallen tree, and tins net h 
monster, hut one 12 feet thick or so, that spanned it from bank to 
hank. Hud this been the river, and not merely one fork of it, I 
should have pushed on till the last; but wishing to explore the other 
also, and seeing that we could not hope (ow ing to shallows, and in 
Hand travelling is impossible) to make more than 3 nr 4 miles a 
day by water, which would not be 2 jik the crow dies, 1 thought it 
n waste of time to go farther. \Yc tried to cut our way through 
the wood to reach, at least, some height from which to take a last 
fair look south-west; but owing to the thickness of the bamboos, 
the thorns of which are a great obstacle to men unshod, we had to 
return without success. 

Thus fanny little party had been singularly fortunate as regards 


+ Tbf tM-ea which tii-sitnet lh<? wrinlion of tho JlunJJagu am! Pa-dam by 
throwing OOl wide theii* horizontal bnineinB art! MLmns.-®, of thu pram lum nr.U 
f.’irWjujwJm. On the calnoL-ls of the HunJIigs it is chlrflTthe brawl fill i'alfiwuira 
inntrrvia, ihe ft dn*i* r, nr Silk-flowur, gf ihc Peruvians, to culW from 

(bo □UDdli‘» nf Doug ersuiiwjii *(whl'ils hanging out of the llouvn. liko tL-taa of 
Bilk, ffi. S.J 
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ii«alth; but Btrw, man after man dropped with ague, and worse still, 
my guide with a very bad fever, so that on reaching the mouth of tills 
branch on Christmas night 1 found ml half my men fit fur work* and 
bad no option but to atop hem some days. l' made the moat of mv 
time by obtaining good latitude observations north aud south* and 
observing the barometer a.>i. and pju* As It was the time of new 
mooo, lunar diifcittces were impossible. Guarami, nbcn.it a ttsi- 
itid of the grated pow der in a cup of hot water, proved an 
excellent remedy for the severe headache accompanying ague* and 
generally removed it in teu minutes (in fact, hi all cases I have 
given gtmrncnV for headache it has been effectual). With this and 
quinine some of the men improved, so that on December 30th l 
ordered a start up the left or north fork. 

On the whole, this seemed to me the larger brnieh of the two ; 
certainly wider for the first SO or 25 mile* (but as a rule shallower)! 
Moreover, ilhas mi utliuent that may be called a river* which the 
other has not, and to tlie farthest point I reached has more or k\-y 
of viirzca. Turtles exist, though probably not in abundance 
within tills river* as cm the second day we shot one (with arrow) - 
truenjas both on this and the other fork'. Inland of a small sand¬ 
bank we tunnd some very small huts, made of sticks, &c.* broken 
or cut With stone, do doubt by Indiana who hud come la-re when 
the tmcajds were laying, Nothing noticeable remained but a atone 
that had been used as a whetstone, and a large piece of petrified 
wood, that rang well when struck, balanced across ant*ther stone. 
On tic third day we were again among rapids; and on the fourth 
day I found it impure to keep on with two canoes, as wading had 
hrou^it back the ague, and the sight of the sick men made the 
tow til at were wo! I fainthearted and mutinous. As a hist i-ffort 
accordmglv* 1 left my canoe uiid the invalids with orders to go 
down to the month of this branch, and wait for me there, and 
started up In the ubu with no more load than mandioca-flour for 8 
or ID days, and my arms and instruments, and as crew two Hoik 
vniiis and two Pommarp; one of die latter, however, was agudeh 
and ihe other generally out of health, and little better than skin 
aud hone, I lie next day we saw on the left bank some bananas, 
evidently planted, on ground high above the river. Two of my 
men went on shore to get some, and after a gorxl while came hack 
saying they had found and followed, a path which led (hem to an 
Indian hut, inhabited* as a monkey was tied up there, I then 
went, and found a very large plantation of bananas and coni, and 
■T"V| U4 h ' , llJ * 'l^h two or three young girls mid some younger 
i I spoke from a distance, and they' allowed me to come 

If;, ) c ll * w * but then retreated senauning* Just then, however, n 
ai lir^ 1 ] °the plantation* and though scared not a little 

~>r = auually took heart to come near, and began to talk with 
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great (paickncss, ns well as I could make out from her mien, tolling us 
mere were men close by, as if to frighten us off. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that Indians ignorant of firearms look upon 
any one without a bow us unarmed ; probably the children had 
seen the Pammary who first went up irit/i his ivow, and therefore 
hid themselves from him hut not from me, I gave the woman 
some lushing-hooks, the only thing I had with me to give, and 
signified that if she would come down to the river with some of the 
parched Com-floor (much like the ^ fnrinha do mil ho 11 of Central 
Brazil), of which I saw a great jar, 1 would give her more things. 
Then 1 went off to the canoe \ but ns, after waiting an hour, we 
saw no one appear, we started again on our journey. On our 
return, in :i few days, we found some of the people had been waiting 
for us at the port, by the ashes of a (ire made since we had passed. 
I went up again with one of my men. We found the same woman, 
alone j this time die showed no fear, but began by giving me a 
good scolding for having made them go down to* the river for 
nothing. This done, she gave us a sort of low bench to sit down 
on, and brought us bowls of corn-flour porridge, and then ran otf 
to call her husband. Meanwhile, 1 examined tTie plans This and 
two other houses* evidently lately but not now inhabited, were 
siiL-ds of about 15 ft, by 10 ft., wills sloping roofs to about 5 feet 
from the ground, but open at the ends. Besides the cam-flour, 1 
a good slock of coni in store, a stone a\e, some arrows, several 
jars and pipkin?, but no calabashes, and some cotton drying in the 
sain; the coaita and a tame mot an, but no fowls - t dogs,* of cuuree. 
In a few minutes the woman returned, and in a few more her hus¬ 
band came running in, with bow and arrows in hi& left hand. When 
about twenty-five yards olf from us, he took two arrows eti his right 
hand—not an agreeable movement to watch—and moving straight 
up to me, gave me them, and. then two to my man. The arrows 
were “ taquanas/' quite new, and pointed (on the broad point) iti 
pattern, and ornamented with coloured thread round the shaft— 
like the handle of a cricket-bari The Indian was unpointed, and 
sfrtrk naked, but fur his head-gear, which may 3 kj conceived up a 
fig-drum without top or bottom, adorned with three tows of fringe 
in front, of the fibre of some bark dyed red, and much longer 
hangings sit the ride of the face, not unlike the hcad-dreas of Jewish 
high-priests—-in pictures. The woman fold a hit of coarse badly- 
made cotton duff, os a t4 tango,’* and many strings of black seeds 
round her waist, hut not round her neck, * She was partly black¬ 
ened, much as if with geuipapa-fruit (but I did not see the tree 
♦ “Cftt) + the man was unpainted. A buy, however, was painted 
bom head to foot, before and behind. In a diamond pattern 
<1 red lines. The man seemed very pleased at seeing us, pro- 
bably not from what I bad given on ray first visit (which was 
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of no value), but fmni our having then fount! the place defence- 
less and touched nothing : it weis a novelty that any one should 
come not to harm. He did nut seem to have the least idea of 
trading. I asked him for his head-dress, arid he gave it me at 
once, and asked for my cap, but on my explain rug that 1 could not 
spare it, seemed content. We talked for some time—not to much 
purpose; though guessing the general drift of what they said, 1 
understood but one word, that of “ fine/ 4 which was the Bame as in 
Canainary and Manetenery; and 1 could not make them under¬ 
stand what T wanted to know. The name of their tribe 1 tried m 
vain to learn; nor did they seem to recognise the names Mane- 
ten cry, Canamary, acad (ntiuiul at alL All inquiries as to the 
course of the river and the neighbourhood of any other river were 
equally fruitier.'. They arc clearly Indians of the wood, and op 
tiic river-hank merely by accident The path to the port was so 
little trodden that 3 doubt if they go there except far water when 
their small stream dries, from a point of high ground in their 
plantation (150 ft. or so above the river) 1 had a clear view all 
round, except from to \v,s r w., where I most desired it ; hut 

on bath occlusions the clouds were very low, and stopped all distant 
view. As far os 3 could see there was nothing but undulating 
woodland. The whale family—there seemed to be but one here 
now r —accompanied me down to the river, a third of a mile off; the 
man showed a little distrust, and would not wall; in front : 1 had 
therefore to trust to his good faith (more than h prudent, as a 
rule), and let him go behind both of me I cave them a number of 
fishing-hooks and arrow-heads, all, in fact, I had, a knife, and my 
American axe. Half of these things would have filled a Canamiuy 
inn.]oca with di-light, for the (’aim to a rya have had just a taste of 
them, and covet steel implements above all things; but this Indian, 
being utterly unacquainted with iron, was not aware that lie had 
gained when l gave him my axe for Ilia, and showed merely plea* 
sure, as at an act of friend 1 1 ness—much about the same as when 1 
gate him a bit of tapir-meat. By signs he asked us the use of the 
fishing-hooks, and, on seeing our line, how the hook was fastened 
on and baited. I have spoken of these I ndians at some length, el-; 
from their industry, aim pi it-Ity, friendliness, good manners, and utter 
ignorance of the existence of a world other than their own little 
world, they interested me much. 1 left them with regret at not 
Imviii^ more to give them, but with the satisfaction of confidence 
tbit they will neither attack nor fly from the next traveller who 
comes among them. From the fact that these Indians wen, 1 en¬ 
tirely unacquainted with iron, and much astonished at the sight uf 
mV canoe, 1 feel pretty sure that it is not by this river that the 
Maaetenorys pass ta the Ucayali; and if the Cimnmb& be not 
tne river, ran only conjecture that it may he one of the small 
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affluents «ii the left of the Pium about half-way between'the Oi- 
tfaini mnlocft and where the Purus divides, which may approach 
some affluent of the Ucayali. 

Haifa mile above these Indians is an affluent, about 25 yards 
wide, which 1 have marked as River Mum-ohiuo?, a* tli«t may 
possibly be the name of this tribe. On my return to the (,'atoms! 
m.ilocii lelow, I showed the head-dress anJ arrows to the Indians 
there t they did not seem to recognise them, but after a while said 
M Mai-i-unoas/’ —rather, however, su* I thought, asking me than 
themselves affirming. I do nut, therefore, feci £urc of the name. 

Of my journey above, there is but little left to tell, The same 
night we had a furious stono of thunder and rain, tire latter lusting 
t) hours. Travelling was impossible the next day (Jan. 4th) 
owing to the violent flood. On the 5th J travelled, and at night 
reached a large rapid. Owing to showers during the day the river 
rose again a few feet. At daylight the rapid was very strong, and 
twice carried us down i by leek, we escaped at] upset. In the 
ortemoon we tried again, but ineffectually—thus wasting the titb. 
On the Tih wl- passed, but the canoe nearly hUid, and everything 
but my chronometer and cartridges got drenched. YYe travelled 
on till 4 l‘.ML, Mich I readied a -mall fall, the limit of uiv journey. 
There was no way of passing it by water, as this being deep below 
wo could not lift the bow of the canoe; and the ground on cadi 
side being high, it wsi- impu^jhlo, with my l men, only 2 of them 
lit for any tiling, to drag the canoe overland. To pass rapids a 
double crew is csseiithiL Had both canoes liceii here we might 
have passed. Reluctantly, therefore, 1 turned back, having 
ascended this fork one-third less titan the other. The river here 
had an average width of 40 yards (at the outside), not varying much 
in ordinary parts. In narrows between high ground l have had 
hold of cal II uudra-boughs from bulb banks at the same moment: 
while sometimes immediately below those the river widened to KHJ 
or even 1211 yards. These, however, were pools scoured by the 
(sidy from the narrow, widest at the top, and in 20U yards or to 
dosing in to the usual width. 

On Jan. Uth we rejoined the rest of our party at the mouth of 
(his branch, and on the 10th started down, and on Teh. 3rd, 
having, below the river Aquiry, travelled day and night (f, & 
floated at night), reached [he month of the Mucuim without acci¬ 
dent. Daring the journey down I took frequent but not continuous 
soundings, except over shallows that I knew of. The current was 
now very strong, 3 to 4 miles per hour lu the channel on an overage. 

It remains only to make ^ouie general observations on the geo¬ 
graphy of the Upper Puriis. From the small size of hot It branches 
at the farthest ]Joints 1 reached, and (heir rapid diminution, it Is 
pretty clear that they cannot come fn m am vcjy '/rent distance ; 

vol, xxxvi, « i 


ft 
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in my opinion little, if at all, to s. of 11° lat.: certainly not from 
the Cordillera. No one who has seen rivers issuing from or near 
the Andes could imagine this. It may be added, in confirmation, 
that if they did, they could luinlly fail to bring down some pebbles 
of granite or other igneous rock, or clay-slate. I searched for such, 
however, diligently, out found no stones but the water-worn frag¬ 
ments of the rocits M in situ.” If, therefore, the river I followed 
be, ns it has hitherto been considered, the true Parus, then the 
Mndrc dc I)ioe is certainly not the source of the Perils. Three 
larjre rivers enter the Upper Puriis on the right, the Aquiry, 
1 Iyuacii, and Aracu. One of these may jtouih/g be the mnin river. 
Manoel Urbano travelled 10 days up the Arac&, 6 up the Ilyuacu, 
and 20 up the Aquirv, and was in each case stopped by want of 
water. He reports ail three rivers as inferior in size to the Puriis ; 
the first two decidedly so, the Aquirv- but slightly, and with a 
stronger current. The mouths of rivers arc a very vague indica¬ 
tion of their true size; and from the tortuousness of the Puriis, 
and its change of direction below undoubted affluents (e. g. the 
Pumwi-pixuim, Tapnua, Pauynim, and even the little Tnrauaca), 
the course affords no test The A rani I forgot (through haste to 
obtain an astronomical observation) to sound in. It is narrower 
than the l*urds, and does not sensibly increase the width of the 
latter, but increases the depth by nearly one half. The Hyuacii is 
narrower, but somewhat deeper than the Puriis. It scarcely alters 
the depth below, but increases the width considerably. 'Die Aquiry 
increases the Puriis considerably, both in size and depth ; it is 
about the same width as the Puriis at the point of junction, but 
somewhat shallower. When I passed on my return it was issuing 
with a far stronger stream and larger body of water than the 
Puriis, its water much cleaner and cooler, occupying about two-thirds 
of the channel below. In modification of this it must be mentioned 
that the Aquirv seemed to be in full flood ; whereas the Upper 
Purus bad at*least 4 ft. to rise up to the last year’s higb-water 
mark ; and the river below the junction 18 inches. In the last 3 
or 4 miles above the Aquiry the width of the Puriis diminishes, 
and its depth increases. Its current note decreased ; but this pro- 
bably was from being held up by the Aquiry. These observations 
are, I am aware, tediously minute; but a? their whole value de¬ 
pends on their minuteness, their tediousness will, I trust, be excused. 
A simple expression of opinion, with no reason assigned, would lie 
valueless. On the whole I think it possible that the Aquiry may¬ 
be the greater river, and its course (up-stream) can hardly fail* to be 
towards the known part of the Madre de Dios; but 1 incline to 
think this river will eventually be found to be one of the many 
sourccs of the Beni. 

Certainly, the simplest solution of the problem would be a 
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decent of the Mndre do Dios from the Cordillera; but there are 
jrrent difficulties tn the way of tlilt* ^ iirst, the hostility of the In¬ 
dians, the Chonchos,, and secondly, the impassibility of obtaining 
a crew in Caiavsyn It by no means follows that the Indians would 
be equally hostile to a party ascending the river. In Pasta f New 
Granada) I was told (hat the descent of the Japura was very dan¬ 
gerous oti account of the Indians ; and an old Brazilian trader on 
that river tells me that the Mintnha*, a tribe 2i> days by river 
within the boundaries of New Granada, declared to him boldly that 
they always attach any one coming- from above (as those from above 
in aid times tried to subdue them, and never brought them any¬ 
thing) ; they are, however, most friendly towards, and honourable 
in their dealings with, traders from below. The second difficulty 
might be met by taking men from here, as, once embarked on the 
Idadra de Dios, with their fares homewards, they would not turn 
bark—upstream—for any danger. r I his phm would, however, be 
very expensive, and natives of the Amazon would probably rot 
stand the cold of the Cordillera, 
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At CauuhunA (liivcr Muciiim) mean of 16 deivs* observation—* 

Bar* (at a'T) 0 ah. 2^30 e. ~i‘T DL—W. (0 am ) 3-4K 3 
* 3 r*n. £9*312 E. 79-3* „ (3 pji,) 5*60° 


Menu „ 28-871 e, 77-0° Kean .. 4-48° 

BftromatTFcal ob^ionit at other- points were referral hi r.-mntaina, if u 
aiugfe otarvaLion to tho tKjmd<£ 0 «B lunar, so as to dirmnatc the dhirnal 
Vfliialbn. The height ur CatmEnina was calculated vvitU liar. = 29-93 x.82? 
»< rti.-a-lcve! (which may not be correct). 

At point where the Torus divide^ Eat. 10-13 ° h., mean of 4 days' obecrmiutL_ 

Bar. (nt 32 °) 0 a.h. 28*04 e.= 8 K ) 0 D,—W, 6 5 
lt 3 P.M. 28-80$ k, = 83-5“ „ 6“0 

F l'bis barometer mad wu a portable Fortin bar, (by QwelJa), with vernier 
WWtng to J, i rtdl | tbu leni hud bts-ll determined at Kow. Tbg 41 11 

CuLLtiliUld throughout* 


APPENDIX 

Map .—TliLa tuts boon made from branny and distances token through nnt 
tlia whole, river* and from observations with sextant and oriificLul h orison 
(miTcurial). Observations of latitude were taken at 70 puinls, and liino 
observations for longitude by chronometer at about three-fourth* of them, Rt> 
far as whs possible, time o[iwn»tk*M were reputed at thu prinrijnl p^iem 
on the down voya-e, so as to ho dependent Oti chronometer for a [friy ,l*n s 
only. Thu iWmo longitudes marked (4} «ttg determined by occnltitioo, 
thii abtmntttKuSdt.of which (of all visible) were always calculated beforehand! 
These points are— 

1* SElio of Maned AbcvdscIo (y Viiyrnis Oc. TE,, June 13th, 1864V 
-■ Amina (Mis*h> (le Mums) p $ygUtarii T Me* Jt,., June 20th* „ 

*4. Cultotama, Aug. 16th* Jupiter, Oc. D, 4h. IT iu r 19 a* 

„ Jupiter* Oc. R, 4 li. 17 m. 23a. 

Aug 11th, Ophiocf* Oc. IV, 4 k 17 in, 24 -5 a 

*3. Month dF Ether TapauA* Aug, 15th £ Capricornl* 0a. D., observed n 
few mites Ml™-, on nearly the same meridian (dUlemjg l woo. by ehrontimeu r >, 
d. A point About 30 mil® below River Araei, liy end of eclipse of 
Oct, BOth* The beginning of the uclipoe whs also observed ■ and calculated' 
(without second miiVrcncesf) as a general test, but net relied on as it differed 
aboot 20 see. 

The longitudes intermediate and above depend on chronometer. j am 
Hwaru tliat the longitudes of the highest port of the Purils would make it cr«s 
ill" I oaj;i 1 i in HOtne maw; but being ignorant Imjw the longitude of that river 
has been determined, 1 have not chosen (which indict woald be scarce! v 
honest) to alter my results. Annexed are some of the ratings of the chrqrio- 
teeter* to allow w-liat reliance may l» placed on it— 


* At the Sttttii place, tac$: July 2A—Aug. 5. 

tpnfliw 

y a.«. I tar. -nl 32^) 29*®8 r_ _ Jft'CI (IX—WA - 2 -Jrjfi 
a ♦* aa-TTy „ = gL^i w = 5 


Mela .. E. - 


4 r L.m 
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4-2S set per tiny, 
3-5 „ 

m 

S3 


Stationary at ranoEitina, July 27th to Aug. 12lh* luain-i „ 
vown from ffrnnfairm and back to vunc point, Aug. 13th) 

^ to 27th, losing „ ,, , + .. „ , p .. _ n | 

From Camtom* to point of observation of ec%w of 0, sup-i 
„ poring the longitude correct,BepL 5th to Oct, 30lh, losing} 

Fnom (Jet, SOtls to Dec, 11th l had no means of rating 
D^Cr lltli to -3rd up !?. fork of’ Purfla nxul back to mouth.) 
lining „ .. ** „ .. „ .. 

Tho chronometer being several timetf curried overland, when canoe was un¬ 
loaded for tapida, 

Dec, Sfuti to Jan. L'th, up N r fork amt back to mouth, losing 4'9 see. per d-iy T 
Canoe HBloa o ra three or four times. 

to t’t:b r 3nd (print of sdipe of 0 to Canal nma) 4 16 M 
Ihij- is thu rate l Late a.'-.s nosed h-r Jam 1+th to lytb, and on which ilertfTMls 
the longitude of the point where thu Ihinis dividtu. But supposing the true 
rate to differ from the nsaimiisd rate by ns much an 2 wc. per day, nttd mom 
™ Ur* stem probable; lh.Lt in 10 days \ioufd she An error ..r m;h s on I v. 
Jl ujrty ho added that the tangitudu of the farthest ^tut of observation on 
N. fbrjt, determined chronomctriailly, differ* from that given by a set of 
lunar dihrmicvs Iry 5 sec. only; this of ouurau w,us a chance* hut it serve* as n 
gyneml confirmation. Hie chronometer was never taken on shore Ibr oWrva- 
tions, except iliuso of occultatkos (nud [he awouipnnying time eWrvationsV 
oEhem being takou with a natch duly compared, Pdn(s dotermiued on the 
rfeWn voyage, mid themforts dcjx'rvding hut a few dm oil chronometer, are 
marked («)l 

Thu distance? may setm exaggerated, but the tortoonsness of the Purfls 
explains them, Tin difference of latitude by dead reckoning about a? often 
fell short of as exceeded thru given by observations. Tl^ distance frosjs thu 
mouth to the Ikirroira do HjrutHjnhUD, given by the steamer expedition, 
exceed* by 10 or 11 ini]";-- mine, which wss calculatedaltogether independently, 
being made up of the mites and half mile* of the different bearings, 

liiLi languages of tribes on the Funis seem to have but link lysembLunv 
to uflie another, in will appear from tho following words;-—- 


Knj ll >h 

Silll 

Moon 

Fire 

Water 

JjQE 

Tortoise 

Tapir 


bjliliV 

SELILV7-M’ u 

lijil 

piM 

wiiinv 

djuiuiByhf 

ii-jurtf 

clausa 


ifj HiiLrSrj. 
aitH'^nti 
racin' 
eliatn tea 
5 bo rubai 
wc-nl 
annuity 
ebluyu 
cfiAma 


M-vUr U ixrj- 

esutb i 

liri. 

chbobl 

hlLtLL 

wesii. 

lifv£ 

canaya. 

elu-jan 


Ovnawarf, 

warf, 

chid. 

yuikis. 


dn-tiii 


(Gtr- 

ch M > 


Hen arucaua (atirl cauurn 

I tana dm BapitUil ehi-|«ari ujunL 

Star btMri wiriki cataberl 

1-mbvr bs-y pate 

Meubcr miii u a tu 

Brother ndjiil nahirf 

Woman gansii g£ El j 

Mirl iuHiinaoy setdmntitn 

U3l4 * ritI1IJLi Vbvwd 1 net more than right 


Tbe» word* in both Ian* 
geagi-s I did not vtg-jfy 

wich native*. 


0 M fV^i b? nkRkw (P* Fredah^n j In Nev. IMS, wu “gamin- 

lyro m ^ hfkd twm (csf qemaity) allowed to itoe Jor 

S*J?££* ap thB ^ aMl u *‘ a 
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on the River Aqmnj t the principal f 

fiiver Furw. By W* Chadless, Eaq. p Gold Medallist, 


H.G.3. 


IU-u.ll l\b. 25, l-6'--TO 


The Aqiiirv enter* the Purtb on the right, 111 lat. ft l-> S 
y7 J 23° wf lm writing of the i’urus iu l>[*o, j '■' 

, - . ■ iwuiv nf wntor eouul to that of tiie 


long. 

2$ w, In wnbflg tit tne i «rua i» - ot U|1 ' 

Aquirv n 3 bringing down a body of water equal to that of the main 
river,'and as being possibly equal, or own superinr to hat m 
size and importance: in this, however, 1 was entirely di'«-iy ■ t 
i, merely a tributary, though a large one-interior both m length 
mid width it is somewhat less tortuous, but, being narrower, its 
reaches also are shorter, and the turns more abrupt t rom dm 
month to about 11s. emid-bauka (pmias) an- 9c*rc* t tnr apart 
and small; at low water, however, many flats of hard i by at the 
e<L of the * terra firm *" are left dry , and m parte alto banlts or 
ridC of this in the middle of the river, with 'icwi'mid 
roc? In aorne of these place* l found twsd bones— wq wtuhr® 
in perfect weservation-whicb IWe-r AgW* wluLe ill Mam* 
was land cmuindi to examine, and pronounced to be ut ilia >li*u- 
Sm? TJE* ™ ^ * title of ati extinct specif and ™ 

H t nailer fm* n no lit*. i Vrriliod wW is not vomnum, ns on the t mms, 

an ashy efflorescent -ah is ratlmr abundant, whether roJtpetro or 

„ m. davs’ journey. From Mtuo ut three, ■« *t™» >» ■ u 
i&t we learnt'that *ej Wl fl" bu >' ^ J ^ 

Sta S Vo »pp»cd tu be theKiver Itmty (affluent * 
e 1W below); they did not rive th» name. but spoke ot lhe 
C; “ to » PuiW; atS it is known from U}j»™«* “< 
ff, u as ( tiut there is II point so called o pod way u[i that riy r. 

worked that the Aouiry from its moutl; to 11“ a, to 
It 13 to DC remitr . A , ■ j rti[» hif(‘iiiii , i — iiot 

nnt s, ah«fl- Apluent on the right, beyond mere liltIC mw>"« L|lH 

even a good-meed iyaropd— showing tW the f-'™" 1 ** ae 

that I milk most slop' to the cast towards (nine other mtr. 

Above the Uv,„,rinds, from abont S“ 45 » " ^ a -. “ *0 

Ca^lmm-s. a X S 

rervo merely m fmry-Wts, nod not for -»V|>m "P « ■^ 
rUvi . . ; u m ; e snaft-ehokfid narrow they bad made a temporoiy 
)> 3 'id ,r o from «ia^ to snag; l*tbapa during *niic Migrolion* 
jlaawd Urbaoo m hie journey (at an earjjor time ot year than 
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mine) saw .a good many of these Indians then on the river-bank 
after tracajus eggs; he describes them as tall, handsome, and 
clear-con,plex.oncd; apparently warlike, and somewhat disposed 
to hostilities. 1 robablv they are to be found also on the River 
Irnriape, an une.Nplored affluent of the Aquiry, and little inferior 
to this in size and depth at the mouth, but on both occasions when 
1 passed with scarcely any perceptible current or outset; its water 
is extremely white, almc^t milky. It approaches the llvuacii 
nearly; and Unamary Indians, from that river, arc found on the 
up|»er part of it, as we learnt from the Hypurinas already spoken 

, i 1 * , banli f of .,»J ,c near the water’s edge, always 

alow flood-mark, wild tobacco is extremely abundant, especially 
from about 9’ 30' to 10’ 30' a, where its Bowers whitened the teak- 
side; in less amount, it is found also on the Turds. Among trees 
not found below is the palm, the leaves of which are used for 
making hats in Bolivia; whether it be the“Bombonassa" used in 
Moyobamba or not, I am ignorant Some of my Bolivian crew 
>emg hat-makers, dried .and brought dow n many bundles of leaves. 
A specie of ‘‘embira,” also known in Bolivia, where the Imrk 

r<>, T; WU , S cw, 1 nmon v cry noticeable from 
i i i . rtH 8raa ^ head, and manner of bursting into leaf 

hke the horwHthesnuU About 10’ Sff *. tho thin-h-ar j uirana 
, A '.' UIZ “"> not found on tho Aquiry or Purus below, begins 

o show itself, and gradually becomes as coiamou as the hrtmd- 

m. wH'Ti"" ar ' ly f r:' di but H nevLT supersedes the latter, 
and towards the sources of the river dissp|>cim> first. Game -in- 

,"'5.'" * !“ lc ™ al J laod animals ordinarily eaten—is abumlaut 

mZltr 1 “‘ r3 ' : s ” h “ hcnrcc ’ or °* "* rat0 

ii K t0 - ! 10 ®*» n ‘Glance by river of about 300 miles, we tra- 
velled Without the least difficulty (Sojrt. 5th to BOthi Above tlie 
River de Pontes,* Manuel L rbanos farthest point the river 
narrows, but this is rather owing to the nature of the ground and 
the rapidity of the descent, than from much actual diminution in 
*i*‘. But after fairly ending the parallel of 11°, the river 
definitely changes its (up-stream) course, re-crossing to the north 
«ud then keeping nearly due west for more than a degree At 
the same time it changes its character, instead of narrewinrr it 
widens out, and become* as abundant in sand-banks r.J ‘ 
below it was scant of them. As i natnml „ (praias) ns 

shoals very much, and the river from this ^ Ul ‘ ntv wa,t * r 

.*. 

for rufr^wT.'.r'ai! Ill ".lor. I. . fo. 
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the labyrinths of snags, find stranded or entangled timber, often 
occupying the whole river-bed fur many hundred yards, arr almost 
worse. Shallows with sharp currents and rock are very numerous, 
but there is nothing that can properly be called a rapid till above 
Jong, TO 3 * where the river is quite small. In general the rock is 
notliing more than the hardened day of the terra Jirme, but here 
and there sandstone occurs, and also the paeudti-conglofnenite, as 
1 called it, of the Upper Purfla. 1 believe the latter to the 
deposit yielding the fossil-bonca £all found loose); the turtle, at 
any rate, had a mass of this within the Concavity of the shell. 
Loose stones in the currents are mainly of it. 

On this part of the river, on the parallel of 11’, we found two 
distinct tribes of Indians, both apparently small. Tlte first was 
very timid. One day we met some ten Indians, in eluding two or 
three women, coming down-stream in a couple of “ubfe at eight 
of us they made for shore, and went off into the wood, leaving all 
they had except bows ami arrows ; in vain we called to them and 
showed knives, heads, &c.. either they did not hear or they dis¬ 
trusted us. The same bapjxincd a second time wilh a single uba, 
but this time die Indians went uJF and alarmed a neighbouring 
“ undoes," so that, on our arrival there, we found there had tjeeii 
a general exodus. As usual we left trifling presents, which they 
found on their re turn. This bred confidence, or their desires 
overcame their fears, and they followed ns by land, and three days 
afterwards came out on the river-bank calling to us. They are a 
fine, tall, clean nice of Indians, hut mot good-looking; the women, 
however, we never saw, except at ^distance in the first utwta. Their 
houses seem in general to In- not very far inland, one to two miles 
on an average; they one neatly made, hut for the most part mere 
sljuds. not closed in at the sides, excepting a store-house of trea¬ 
sures and ornaments in?cd in festivals, some rather curiom. In 
the plantations I saw bananas, maize, nipim (or M yuen hut 
not nmndioco, also coca, papuws, sugar-cane, and cotton,* The 
women wear a piece of cotton-cloth round their waists reaching 
liu.lt way down the tliigb; at least a little girl seven or eight 
years old, the only child I saw, was -o dad. The men go en¬ 
tirely naked. Despite their timidity they talk very lend, indeed 
with much vociferation; ilieir prouiuiclatiou is iudisd.net, and 
somewhat gutteml. Words signifying parts of the body all (that 
I learnt) begin with lt u," the vowel, however, following this seems 
to vary; there was a termination “ rri H that 1 con Id not under- 
stand; thus on fi-kiug the word for tl river” tlie answer was 
” wasnbi," “washiri-re," and so in several words which they re- 


* These luitiuijs-, Hke molt, colour llieir ricei wiili urwvu, tmi I did uoi happen 

tu HU I III’ pi 41 ELI. 
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pented a second time with this affix. They had some few articles 
of iron, all made of broken nieces, evidently bought from some 
tribe better supplied, probably that above, as indeed we under¬ 
stood from them; one piece had the maker's name on it, and 
another the trade mark, both such as are imported by way of Para. 
These Indians were all well behaved, and did not attempt to steal, 
or, indeed, to meddle with anything in our canoes. Their canoes 
are all ubas, made of paxiuba palm. 

The district of this tribe apparently ends some way below the 
River de Pragas, a large affluent on the right, about two-thirds 
the size of the main river above the junction. 1 went a short 
way up it, but found it so blocked up with snags and fallen 
trees as to be unnavigable. Doubtless it rises in the same high¬ 
land to the south as tiie Aquiry, but at a somewhat less dis¬ 
tance ; as after rain ami a consequent rise, the water had fallen 
a good deal in this branch, wheu only beginning to fall in the 
main one. A little below this on the left bank was high terra 
Jirme, about 2o0 feet above the level of the river, commanding an 
extensive view southward, not shut off by a lower ridge a few 
miles off running about east and west; unfortunately low rain- 
clouds hid the horizon. At the mouth of a small river, in long. 69 9 
12’, 1 went to the top of a similar, but low er terra Jirme, the east 
and west ridge, however, shut off the view t one of my men, who 
climbed a high tree, reported to sa>.\v. far off blue hills, occupying 
but little space on the horizon, as if the end of a ridge. 

Above the River de Pragas, iyarapt l s and small affluents are 
more numerous, the great majority still us below entering on the 
left; consequently the river diminishes rapidly in size. Shallows 
and sharp currcuts are closer together; the rock most common 
in them, the hard clay, is traversed in all directions by small veins, 
whiter and harder, but not apparently otherw ise differing from the 
general mass, above the surface of which they stand a quarter to 
naif an inch; our feet were much bruised and cut by them. For¬ 
tunately after the middle of October the rain helped us. A north-' 
west wind was as prevalent here as on the Upper Purus; on our 
ascent we did not meet it till fairly on the parallel of 11°, not at 
least as a constant w ind, but on our return it accompanied us nearly 
down to 10° 3Q\ Here, however, the north-west wind brought 
the rain—sharp, driving rain, but scarcely what would be called 
heavy even iu Ungland. In the case of the heaviest we had, the 
rain-clouds came up from the south-east, but jiassed without raining, 
800,1 the north wind brought them back, and it rained six hours. 

About loug. 70 we again found signs of Indians, and soon came 
*°. * deserted rnnloca with a large pluntatiou on the river-bank, 
with all the plants I have mentioned as seen in that of the Iudians 
w. Some 10 milejs above we readied a “ port,” and balf-a-mile 
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inland the house, a large shed open all round, but with the roof 
reaching to about 4 feet from the ground. Wc found only two 
men there: they showed neither much surprise nor fear at sight of 
perhaps thev knew of our approach, for on our return a tew 
r . . 1 r 1. i _ i Tlum* two aecomuamed 


us 


days later we fo’uud several families here. T hese two accompanied 
us up-stream along the bank, and in shallows assisted in dragging 
up the canoe. Tired of putting their bows and arrows down con¬ 
tinually and going back for them, they left them once for all, and 
kept on with us entirely unarmed. They took us to another 
“ maloca," G or 8 miles otf, up a small affluent (Kiver da Maloca) 
which our canoe could not enter; but the jieople of this were all 
absent: we wished to leave presents of beads, &c., hut our guides 
immediately took possession of all. This tribe is distinct from the 
one below, not understanding the words of the latter (a score or so 
of which I had written down) and using different words. 1 hey 
differ also in features and are shorter. They had a huge supply 
of iron, mostly, hut not all, broken pieces, including fishing-hooks. 
This tliey obtain, as we understand, from the Manetenerys of the 
Purus, who extend a long way up the Kiver Araca, by which these 
trade w ith them. They use a good many Manetenery words, not 
merely for articles of trade but even names of plants— those of the 
plantain and pnpuw, e. < 7 ., are the same—tliev knew of salt, and 
askeii for it, aud wished to buy it: those below would not even 
taste it. The “ tuxaua,” or chief, had a poncho and hood exactly 
of the Manetenery fashion. Both these Indiana and the tribe 
below have dogs, but no other domestic animal: at least 1 saw 
none. Their ub;Vs are generally of pnxiuba, hut 1 saw one of 
cedar; the how and stem of which were of Manetenery form, but 
the work much rougher. \N e could not find out the tutine oi either 
this tribe or the one below ; the answer to our questions was 

invariably the name of the answerer. 

Above the Kiver da Maloca, the river, here very small, lias 
rapids. A few miles above is another affluent, the liu>t 1 reached, 
almost equal to the main river, and which—that is, the want of 
*hich—reduces this almost to an igarape: at a fair average place 
1 measured it and found the width 54 feet at high-water mark, 
5 feet or so above the then level of the water, now 8 or 1 *' inches 
deep at that point. lu parts the river widens out into pools; in 


• It should have been mentioned, as a note to the former paper, that the 
Brazilian explorer Serafim speaks of the Mauctcncrys by the name of t ucamas; 
but without {riving any reason for believing them such, and in fret erroneously. 
Mr It. Spruce, having kindly examined the few Manetenery' word* I bad obtained, 
writes to me, ** Yoor vocabulary. though so scanty, is quite sufficient to proto 
that the Manetcoery* far from having any relationship to the Cucamax, who are 
a Tupinic nation—are really a section of the great Cartbe nation. I be word 

ManetenerV is said to have been (like many Indian names) originally a nickname, 
applied to them by the Uypuriuas in reference lo their tyucu-dyed ponchos. 
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others it narrows much: in one place, but for want of running 
ground, I could have jumped it. The rapids here were very close 
together: in fact it seemed to me that the river was still descending 
from the ridge where it rises. The obstacle to our further progress, 
however, was not the frequency of the rapids, but the extreme 
sliallowness of the water, and the men having their feet much cut 
by the rock I have mentioned before. But for my canoe being 
a very small and flat one I should not liave got even*thus far: the 
larger one I liad left, with most of my men, nearly 100 miles below. 
The wood is an impenetrable bamboo-jungle, with few large trees 
near the tNtnk, and neither uirana nor ara^a grow here. Below 
the Baver da Maloca piums were in full force; but above the last 
affluent there were absolutely none. 

On my return down river, from a point in about lat 11° 2' 8., 
long. 67 54' w., I started inland, striking due south, hoping, as 
the limits of the basin of the Aquiry were evidently very near, 
to reach some other river. Perhaps, liad the wood been fairly 
clear, we might have done so: unfortunately it was very thick, 
which, besides rendering our progress very slow, had the effect of 
making it almost irnjK>ssiblc to snoot anything, ns the noise of cutting 
our path scared awav all game. YVc travelled inland six days 
(having first spent a day in beginning the path and returned to the 
canoes), hut returned the whole distance from our last sleeping- 
place, beyond which I went about 2 miles, in one day—a hard one. 
At 4 or 5 miles from the river-bank we crossed high land, tlie 
boundary, as 1 believe, of the Aquiry, and beyond this cainc to 
a succession of small streams, all with a general direction of east, 
running in deep little gullies, with a bottom of black boggy earth, 
40 or 50 yards wide, full of tree-ferns. The largest," to which 
several on each side evidently converged (and prolmbly all eventually 
do), was about 6 feet wide and 2 feet deep: it had now not rained 
for five or six days. From this point, about 20 miles from the 
Aquiry, 1 changed my course to south-east The ground to 
the south of this stream did not rise again at once, but kept on low, 
6 or 8 feet above the water, after the fashion of “ Varxea ,” to the 
next stream. Beyond this point I went some 6 or 7 miles, reaching 
jiorhaps l a *- H 24's.; of course the estimate is a rough one. In 
the whole distance, except within a mile or so of the ^Aquiry, we 
saw not a sign of Indians; not a foot-print; not a bough broken,’nor 
a single chi’iaiut—by roan. In parts chesnut-treos are numerous, 
generally where the wood is dearest, many of them very fine large 
trees. India-rubber trees, also of good size and quality, are fairly 
common. True cocoa we saw but once ; but what is called “cacao 
* a term finny often. Among palms, the puxiuKa and pntaua 
r r,t .. r ** w - must abundant, the latter landed with ripe fruit: 
j a Iwb economy,*e liad dtspenaed with the burden of a camp- 
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kettle, ami oosdd therefore make ns> use of iL Sarsaparilla we did 
not set A bamboo { Camni-timij, used, 1 am tnbl, by the Indians of 
the Madeira for their arrows, was recognised by my Bolinana. 

The only conclusions I could draw from tins journey were—1st, 
That the existence «f open plain in these parts is very doubtfuL 
2nd, That probably there arc large tracts uninhabited* and even 
unfrequented, by Indians. Groping as I was in the dark I did not 
care to make a second start According to Mr. Markham's map 
of Caravaya, I could hardly have failed, by continuing my journey 
about as far again, to have struck the Mndrc’-de-l bo?. Unfortunately 
I did not receive that m ap till my ret uni to Manias. 

Besides the Aquiry my hope vyus to have explored, at least to 
some extent, the llytiacu, the next largo aillueut above: the time, 
however, splint on the former, and the loss previously to reaching it 
of a part of our provisions bv the sinking of all auxiliary canoe, 
rendered this impossible- f regret it less, however, after com¬ 
pleting the map of the Aquiry, and fleeing it jointly with the Purus* 
It will be observed that from my farthest point on the former to 
the nearest point of the latter barely exceeds GO geographical 
miles. The longitude of the point on the Aquiry cannot bo very 
much in error, as I obtained absolute observations only 25 miles east; 
the longitudes of the Purus are less certain, but so far as mine 
contradict those of other maps (uf the Ucayali) they do it by 
excess, not by defecttherefore it is probable that the distance 
shown—6G miles—will not be fcjo small* I cannot suppose that 
a large river passes through this gap. As the Indians crojss from 
the iqqier part of the Aquiry to the A rued, it is likely that the 
llymioi. If it reaches so far, is but small. 

There is no reason to suppose the Hyuacti, nr Anted, canal to 
the Aquiry, much less to the Tunis; least of all, that either of them 
can be the llivcr Medte-d*-Dios. 

Gtfrjraphicul Pot&io nt.—On the River Aquiry, observations 
of latitude were taken at more than twenty points (and of time 
at most of these) ; but, from unfavourable circuinhtancca, were not 
obtained at meet of the important points—river-iooutlis, &e,: in 
general, however, near enough to prevent any great error. Two 
uocuUatkms were observed nearly on tlic parallel of at the 

points marked "A” on the map; at the upper of these points (the 
mouth of Eclipse River) the end of the eclipse of the sun of Oct 
lbth, 1SG5, and an eclipse of Jupiter’s 1st satellite, w r ere also 
observed; the menu* of which agreed very nearly with the mult 
of the occulta ti on* The following positions were determined-- 


• u ijgij- sseupi ftnugv to tiko ibe tucan of otwamliGi]* omUy of mjcL, (Ultima 
voluf - tfci; eslipie ti( cJjvr him ( bnweVtr, wa? IJ' tusurt: Ui^u Li cuuUuit, ami Uh* 
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Itivi-r d& ProfinH ,, !at- A 

]UnTdeKEli]R( »* -- „ 

f-'acwto (neck of tend cut olT) T , 
Liiai affluent reached (on left) „ 


f.n nr, 4V> long, w, 4 38 it = <;9 32 45 

10 es 31 „ 4 39 41 = G9 &5 15 

11 1 1H „ 4 40 32 = 70 8 (I 

II 4 0 t, 4 41 23 « iO 20 45 


(ieiyqraphi&ii Position of Mnmins on the I? to Grande. The 
following oh-eiwatiunsto dfctmniiic the loiigiLmU 1 ■ ►J' Mailius (Barra 
(Id It. Negro) m;iy perhaps be worth recording: — 

FT, K. *, 

1804. Mav 12.—* Cancri !>►, giving longitude ... 4 0 2*8 

1855, „' 2£l.—o „ >• « .*4 0 13*8 

„ D&fl. 2 L—f AqUaril „ „ ** 4 0 8 L 7 

The® were all disappearances at the ehrrh limb of the moon* 
ami observed) 1 think, with considerable accuracy. 

The Brazilian determination of longitude is 3 la* 59 m. -19 s,, and 
of lat. 3 J 4 " 8. This latitude is about correct. and the same a* 
piven In otd maj^. The latitude of Barm in Lieut, Herndon's 
map is very erroneous. 


APPENDIX 

[The following Is I'd aeon not of Manncl Urbuto'l ascent of list- Mu cairn anil 
Kllkv, tributaries of the Purls, tran&lalctl fr^m Dr. Gintinho** official freport lo 
(lie Brazilian Government-*! 

JT,irnx-l Urbono dA Kucurn^Ttio- wm commissioned to examine the parfago 
between the Purus atnl the Madeira, uml in doing- tide lo enter the loigNt 
affluent of the 1 1 urils, on the right lonk t above the Mucaim. Thu river, 
according to the rvrorl* of the Indian*, reached as. far aw tire first Calls, of the 
Madeira, and woulsj much farilitan; tire trainee Lkttm between the inhabitant* uT 

the two h icr-vfilh-vs ill fotiatv limes. 

On the l&lh of August, 1SU4, Muuxd Urtano enCerrd the Mncuim* mipjioang 
(ipTVwntly that it led (■» a point nlxKc rumic of tin* falls of the Madeira. 
"ai'ht nAVlflntiog four days he met wilh the J$uam, an affluent of the right 
liacLk j qd to tbw [rin t the Mucuim Iim from 2 to 3 fathoms of water, mum 
IrelghL Entering the he navigated it as fiu as a village of Qpburixi 

Indians, by whom lie was informed that if he ccmiinued that wav he would 
ohile out below thi? fulls of the Madeira, Hearing this ksdesswipiJ to the 
Mucuim, bringing with him two Caiauisls, atid oontinued Ins way up the river, 
A little beyoml the mouth of I lie Ifuaxn the first group of rapids wore met with, 
five in ntxtnbcr, which he passed ill the course of cue day. 

A day and a half beyond the last rapid the affluent Aritv enters toe Mocnbn 
on the left tank ? it conn s from tins cnnipw (ipiLKS-Japrin)of the Madeira I in (his 
direction tire banks of the Muetum ate low. In another day be arrived a| 


rvhdvc motion of sun and moon extremely slow, from the objects being very ncor 
Ulc meridian. The error* in each coat wit od the side they naturally would be; 
the end of the eel ipse of the sufi hail been observed ire UAH; the of 

Jdoi ter 1 * satellite loo late, af ooinpnh'd vrilh the result |pvt<n by the occuUafioo. 
Coniaincd in ilic ' Rrl at orb apreiehtado i ArsembMi Geral I^egisUliva na 

iwwira i«i»t da deciui&^eginula l^rphlasura/ tacb. Annexa P. p. A Tnuilaid 
t'J Mr. tl. W. 3Jans Afsiitan(-Secretary 
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CEA37DLE£5 ll f Note* on the River Ayvijy. 

Cl Ifliitf. called Apftm, from which tln.it in n nwi to the river Mw? f which 
t'lhtiTH tine PbixL-i *h>¥t* the 3110 ntli of I tit Muciiirn. From thfe joint Manorl 
lirbrutu II* vj gated ill ft* dayl ami ft limit", arriving iholi at the village of tlio 
I ’jimmmi Indiana, the river in this jiart of its txmtw flowing through bqiuu 
small tracts of open gTWdood. 

Mistrusting tho object of his visit the PwamanAa showed at fitst a Inutile 
disparities, but they were toon appeased, and accompanied the explorer 
when ha continued Ms Journey. The river was now from M tottO yards wide 
mid thrra tect deep ou ihe iiwragB* After having travelled one day further 
Manorf Urlmno began k> hear the roar of waterfall*, The river gradually 
become narrower and hemmed in between high bonks. and ft wo* nax«wry to 
remove the obstacles from, its led to enable the canoe to pass. Onr explorer 
travel Led in this way five days, wsv&writy including many delays having m 
pi eight faU* of rapids. 

The canoe voyage then terminated and Matioel Urbano commenced his 
journey by land* After n march of throe dnvl and a half he arrived on the 
li fe hnnfc of the Madeira, iu tho nesghtxrorlHind of the falls of Tlieotonio, 
which are tbn second in order of succession on this river* 

! >nr explorer found himself now destitute of rvsuuroe* and with several of 
his Indian com) onion* ill with intermittent fever* IJg set to work to mate a 
cams' in which to di-sqend the river and procure ludp and supplies. 

On Lite 16th of September I myself passed the ftUjofTbntuniowben on my 
tetum from GaaJanj, nml ea «u<5 for tbs falls of St* Antonio. Urbano Caught 
flight of our pony, and crossed the river tocomjmnitoato with ns. He no longer 
found me, however, at the lamling*phicv when ho arrived, ami it being late he 
pAra-d the night there, continuing the nest day his route towards St* Antonio* 
i left this place very early in tho morning, and therefore Manuel Urbano 
was not able to meet with me j the mm maudlin, l of tins frontier post, how¬ 
ever, gave him pwimj provisions and mediciuca* He roturned to the Ptufia hy 
the same route he had come. 

From thesu data it may bo Been that the Macro m is navigable at half-flood 
during qlnvea days in large canr*-?, and five days further in small canoes. 31 
is portable that 'this distance nmy ba weonipliahrd in 1 sr« time, seeing tho 
delays ihat Manuel Urbane met with, owing to the nenewltj of fishing and 
limiting for subeifiteiiw, and accompanied mostly by a large number «f Indians. 
The distance hu travel led by bind in three ami n Half flays may be put down ns 
about thirty miles* Tho report that tl^ source of the Minium reached tlis 
first falls of tho Madeira is thsmfcte confirmed, and tlm question of a 
communication existing lietwpeii Ibu Madeira and the Purus, at thia point, 
now resolved* 

After obtaining fradi supplier, Mntioel Urbane ascended the Pirns to the 
mouth of it* affluent, the liisxjf, with the intention of examining the portage 
bet men this river and tb l! Madeira. From th« Mudttim to Hie Intxjf occupied 
him ten and a half days. Ascending the Itus^f five days?, he arrived at it* 
niibn'Tit, the Punicici* The depth of the river {I tuif v) won found to lie front 
to 4 fathoms, and is said to reach 3 fathutrts jn the wet bcosse. _A few 
villages of ftmiwns^jwtly reclaimed From the wild state, were met with. 

lie rnit'rol the Fuaicici, arriving at the end of fivo days" Journey where the 
fails commence, which are two in number. A little below the first is situated 
a village of Hyjmrinfa, up lo which the depth of the river is 2 fathoms. Throe 
days further up the river scarcely admits of let eg navigated, being so choked 
up with toes and rapid*. The wiiti'n ri.-n -i net exceed i hI> fa f. On the liCilh, 
Manoel Urbano continued bis journey by land, and after four days' march he 
comb to a rocky hill. Elere he heard the sound of falls, but was not able to 
cmitiuue his Journey for wsnt of provisions. It is probable that the distance 
from the landing-place of the Ituxy to the Madeira, is longer than that from the 
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tii ihe Madeint, raiflidcring the lon^r Journey W*i« ™ (W" 
or ^hc Sriltfwllh'ii S' 'm iuLv- 1 , ll ^o b V.V 1 1Z 1 Jfjkll* bX« flow throng 

^aft^Ana ygft 'S 

™ lL + Vs iu U SJ VI, ww !o tin uimor Mvlflhft for Lhc inbftbitutis of Qto 
Pur^a; but for those who fa»(«d tha Madura Wl« to P«* 0 

JS^Sl to ifaTUKHlH^ for they will bo enabled to s* f " a 
Ctrli -lit couth? to tlw Aioucfiif avoiding *1* gi«t hy ,3je Jj 

T™d peoplo of the MiuiirtS 3 the beat route u* by *» wny of ib« 

M ^ ci ra " m. ba Kilva Goons no. 


VIJL —Notes m PdtWff and its Keifftibuurhoad, 

])y W. LucKHAHTs E*q. 

April S 3 , lseo. 

Tim city. Hie present capital of China, origi.ij.Hy «illrf Yew- 
cSfrL thJ Hun rtjLtv .« the Wootac, or five kmgdom. - 
nrimedomm—202 »,<•. In 9S0 a,t>. It ™ called Is anting in tin. 
liau dynasty, a.d. 1000 , ticeai.se the nortlu;rn capital was Imjjihi'I 
the Great Wall. Also called Pe-pi'>g, °r Northern 1 race, in the 
n im ikiidtatv and by Hunjp'Wti of the Ming dynasty. 

In lUl i.c! Wau-wan S , of the Chat .Wtv, luuaed l„a 

brother 1 'riiiec of Yen, who built a city on » l “*» 
tide of the Chinese quarter or division of wl ut> ot t kl] £{ 
™? Mine dUu.ee to the westward j IhiB was called 

Y«.ki..u and the oraaraelrtal nmrbja work of this old city now 
furnia the fuu.idatum-stones of the western portion of the walls 

° f AbouTlSSCw'aJfc. Gaugis-Khan, the chief of the Mongol Tartars, 
took Yen-king, and his son OcLoi prosecuted his cuiii[uests, and 
put an end to the Kltt dynasty. . . . , 

In 1267, Kuebihu klwn, nephew of Octal, and grandson of 
Gen iris-Khan, destroyed Yen-ting, and a little to the north-oast 
of its site built another city, called Tutu, or King-chi ng, or 
Shun-feemfu, or, as it is now called, Peking. This is the Kum- 
kdik or (Vunlwlu, the City of the Khan of Marco Polo, The 
Yuen or MflWgol dynasty held their court at Peking from l-ld> 
to 13(18 A,ti,; bnt when that dynasty was set aside in 1369, 
] lun«**wUt of the Ming d\nasty, removed the court to Nanking, 
whew it remained lilt Yunglo (the third of the Ming) haring 
embellished Peking, made It Tib court. 
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<i» <% to iv™,v t r 1 , J tir. r rr, g™*-* 

it PopitiH. Ir e r.in™lK ■ f P tal , of lt,e ™*rth^ and called 

“ ,i1 " 1 *» «jj '^p^d "rthf^^Vnrf tirir 1 r* 

tin !; 1 2 &J*f - ij -= *W *. ^ 

capital of tht? empire It w .. - a - *[ ie ®“* ^ l0 ^urt and the 

« still Mist In 1437 1,* bdh thl? la'i*™,? thu lllr t"' Ml» 
fity tlic fern it now has ; | 10 | tll j] t th 7 J™* '■'j* “d mw tie: 
thy bell, as watch-towers for thr* i ° ^ , Q 1 ] ° tb ‘ U[ n and 
nf the Altar of Heaven and 

veutor of agriculture ' t‘U]j.i]e ol >hin-nuug, in- 

S-« * «- city, 

te ,.ttz 7 r$r M 

Of tie Mini Si ,1 ; - dlt 1 ^ uId <%■ ^ the time 

dwirjj tracll; but dice that tl"! 1} ^ f nae,xt dt - v ctilllti ^ 
extended to tho south, arid oblito±Jt^n ,1 ^E! ° r 6ubyrb ' **» 
f-ciiEJesie dtv fa. indeed nv»lv „ ” v 'l *? *™ cea lji it The 
c,t J- Sliun-ciie, the first eim>er! T t ^ utjurb to tbe tHarthem 
d J"»*r. did not changTthe Zd lJt W TT w Tmai 
removed all the trlbmutls from VatLl'l t ^ but 

&ndv& the Tartar dtv ai.ullkfl - 1 ?* kin £ 1U J U-50, mjd 
pilnese resorted to th| outer at,d the 

Mer became more or .uL« ' 'l,V" . °. f these 
city, and thus in both dties ) ' ‘ r ^- ^ ,LJ ' f4lrS In tbt? inner 

u, 'iuia r "T !s uf ! f,i! Y ““J)i2^SLtei'SlSi desBeadaote 

™*d ; bL '- r f jL ''“ of *•«"* 

“p^ «i «*£ ^fcSS2^?S. •r? nw . of (| - 

fln »- To it the tribute from piacc of grfilt import 

the officers of the Gfweruitient in 1 1’ 19 b ™u^lit. Ail 

appear at court at cert it'™ : i be P^'uces are required to 

S? tb. “* lh 7 011 wl ™S 

Sma«» of the princes, rtota « am™? ttw mmbere of the 
tluir official adSSattQn i ll b “ ,B,iia 1 ^ or *•»”. defend 
“« 0 a*-* also 

tributaries of the eumirt- TJ . 1 ? T * *° tbl? ^peiideutrca or 

Mongol princes or chmfj of the°v jn] J )ortfl ' ti t nl these are the 
VUL. XXXVr, CiUL * Var|UU9 tribes, who come attended 
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bv many officers, soldiers, tod servants to present their offerings 
and pay their respects to the sovereign as their feudal lord. 
These Slongol chiefs tender suit and service by snppWmg n arge 
couliuoent of cavalry in the Chinese army for any service to inch 
they !,% called. Thus the late general and emmnui.der-m-e nef, 
Saifco-lin-s'ui, whu held the Taku torts agauist us m Ibo.M.O, 
W . 1S a Mongol, Md the bead of the Kirchm or Lratchm tribe, 
™w^b titiEiffv killed in battle fighting at the head of hie cavalry 
against some rebels in Shantung, when he was basely d&ent d by 
the infantry and other psrts of the army. 1 

There m much of state cnft in the rnm*&mnt nf the Mongo- 
These tribes are very numerous, occupying, as they do, the ™ 
and extends Msm of Mongolia. 1 hose people, once under Geng^- 
Klioi] and Kuhilal, conquered China and for nearly , v . ? 
held the sovereignty, and even now' much is done to propitiate 
them V large number of the cadets of the princely fcmdwa 
become Lunas—the hierarchical form of Buddhism, called J.amai.m, 
being the religion of the Mongol*; and some 7 ^ 
temples and monasteries have been bu'dt in and near A n 

are richly endowed by the emperor. In these monndena 10 
Lamas lire and are well fed and provided for; and when thur 
relatives from the steppes come to Peking, they find them 
much comfort and respectability, and arc V \™&& thereat i 
while the monasteries are thus sustained, these Uun&s*re kl l .1 
a kind of hostages for the good conduct of their frmnd. rt a 
distance. The tic that holds the Mongols m icalty to the 
Government is but a loose one, and it is part of the poiuy of t a 
latter to keen them thus In eome kind of subserv iemo. Among 
the thimre that help to do this, it may bo stated that the Mongols 
re t all a literary people; they are nomads and keep«* 
of^horses and cattle, and they look up with respect and reverence 
to the more accomplished and studious Chinese, to wiunn they ale 
indebted for all their literature except the pmyera and imw 
t : 1Ills to Buddha; and it is with the Mongols as with the Japanese, 
ihat they regard China as the seat of all literary excellence, and 

superior to all other nations. . , . 

L’he attendants of the Mongol ambassadors bring with them 
fo r «de in Peking large quantities of frozen game, wild boars, 
venison, antelopes, pheasants, hares, and fowls, also a forge 
quantity of butter packed in the intestines of animals, felted 
blankets made of wool and (mind's hair, which latter has the 

quality of being capable of felting. 

It was curious to see the Mongol officers have their camel a-hair 
teats pitched in the court-yard of the houses allotted to them by 
the Chiuere Government during their residence in the capital, the 
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rooi)]* of the houses being ti*>d merely for out-officer The 
Mongols said the teats tv ere warmer and more comfortable than 
tlie room;;. I Jits embassy always comes early in the winter* 

I he next embassy in point of importance is the Coreatj. Tile 
ambassador is attended by at, oat 200 offieera and semmte, and 
troops who come under Ins escort. This embassy travels in cart* 
froin n ' c pcniuidn of Corea, round die bead of the gulf of Uau- 
tmitr + and occupies thirty days on the journey* The traders bring 
^quantities of the peculiar tough Coream paimr for sale, u*d 
or windows instead of gfess, large quantities of oiled-paper fairs, 

( oreau jm^iig, thick ootton-doth, and gold-dust to a kr.^ 
amount: and they take away various Chinese manufactures L 
, a '_ pH'ttlriin, foreign camlets and cotton goods, various 

drugs, and many (limeae hooks. The appearance of the Corea 11 s 
is very peculiar; they dress chiefly in light-coloured clothes—the 
olftcuLls in silt, but the traders dress almost entirely in white 
Corean caUco; they wear a high-crowned hat with a broad brim, 
»*** «“« lieaiitifallj made of very fine slip of bamboo 
v arm shed btack, and held together by horsehair; they also wear a 
kmd of hair-net or cap made of horsehair beautifully worked. 

Beside* the regular embassies, the Mongols and Corea* aend 
officers before the end of the year, or rather in the 10th mouth to 
obium Chinese almanacks for use in their mmeetive countries, 
which arc both dependent on the Chinese Government fur thuZ 
publications. 

Tte gvwrai poritio* of Ptf% + —Tbc dty Is situated on a lame 
T torn! plain, about 150 miles from the sea mi the east and 
, bills on the west. The whole of the plain has * 

by deposit from the Yellow River, which once emptied 
use3c into the sea in the Gulf of Pechili, even yet hi sonic of the 
'l l !t ltlv ^ ! l be name of the Yellow River is given to one of 

J. ■ dvsbtots. Since the neglect of the river-bunks, resulting from 
tile l aiping rebellion, and the rupture of these hanks and con¬ 
sequent dispersion of the water, much of that great river-stream 
Imus its way again into the same gulf. 

1 here are two or tliree rivers which cross tlie plain. The Peihu 
l™ 8 *? ,Be AiAanec to the north of the chv, and is joined by the 
Niaho from the bills to the north-west ;* the Hwaq-ho, nnn c 
my odd the Great all, passes through the valleys between the 
western bill?, then flows to the south of the Iiuijcriat huntin'^ 
ground, and eventually falls into the Peilio at Tccn-tsln. There % 
al*o a small stream, which comes from the hills near Yucn-iamg- 
yueu, und its water is brought into the city for the supply of the 
palace lakes* , v 

The water for domestic is drawn from wells, yielding an 

- k 2 
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abundant supply of gooil which ie carried to the housca 

in tuba on carts and wheelbarrows. . 

The bills commence 10 miles to the east of the etly, and are 
formed of sandstone, carboniferous limestone,, and the coal strata, 
to one part there is slate, and the houses of the villages mar the 
slate-quarries are covered with elates ; discs of slate are also used 
in the dty For the covens of vatepjan. To the south-west* m the 
district of Fang-shan, there are extensive quarries of white marble, 
whence are deg tbe enormous blocks tiled tor the figures ot men 
and animals at the Imperial tombs, and for tbe construction of 
bridges, temples, and altars in and about the city. 

There are ™any great strata of coal all through the hilly region 
to the west, north-west, and north-east, extending almost to 
Knlgan on one side, and to Jchol on tbe other; much of this 
iy anthracite, but there is also a large quantity of excellent bitu¬ 
minous coal, and tbe investigations of those able to judge in this 
matter show it to be equal to the best steam-coal from Simth \\ ale?, 
and sufficient in quantity to supply all the steamers in Tmlia and 
China. At present the coal-seams soon become drowned by water, 
as the Chinese have no means of raising the water beyond a slight 
depth, and are then obliged to discontinue their works and cot i fine 
their industry to the surface galleries, where the seams crop out. 
If steam machinery were used, the deep coal oi lirst-rate quality 
could be reached with advantage, hut this the Government wjjI not 
allow to be introduced. 

The climate of Peking is, very dry for the greater part of the 
year, Verv little rain bills in the spring \ in June* ,1 my, and 
August there are heavy thunder-showers, which flood tbe ground. 
In the autumn, again, there is little rain, and fromNovediber to 
March no rain at all, and hut very little snow The amount of 
rainfall fur the year is about 26 to W inches. I he thermometer 
rises In June and July occasionally to I00 a ; the average maximum 
fur these mouths being about lMF, and the greatest cold experienced 
during the three winters I. spent Iti Peking was <i° below zero, bo 
ihut tun range of temperature may he stated at 100 ’ of Fahrenheit. 
During the winter the ice is usually two feet thick, and at this 
tune very large quantities of it are piled up in deep pits, covered 
with mats ana a layer of mud, and tints kept for use during the 
summer heat. 

The city is supplied with an elaborate system of open water¬ 
course* and drains; these wore made by the first builders of the 
city, and much improved by Keen-lung, but they are almost all 
now ruinous and in decay, and no water runs through them. 
Formerly there was, no doubt, a full supply*of water to wash out 
the-*: dr links; but now no water comes to the city except the small 
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stream spoken of from Yuen-ming-yuen, which fills a large 
reservoir to the north of the city, and supplies the palace lakes 
and the fungchau canal. The reasou of this change is, that 
fifty years ago great inundations swept over the plain, broke dowu 
the-bridges, tore up the beds of the small rivers, and destroyed 
the water-courses; evidence of the destruction caused by these! 
inundations can be seen all through the country around, in broken 
bridges and blocked-up dry rain-courses. The political decay 
of the government having then commenced, no funds were at hand 
to restore these water-chanuels, and thus the whole system has 
become useless and inoperative. 

General State and Condition of Peking .—In the middle of last 
century, Peking was one of the liandsomest cities in the world; 
its grand walls, broad streets, large temples, and the palaces of the 
princes were all in their best condition. The great Keen-lung was 
then on the throne, and though he ruled the land with an iron 
sway, he did much good to all classes of the people, and spent 
very largely of his resources in improving and adorning the 
capital to his utmost ability. During his reign the empire 
generally was at the climax of its glory ; he was a warrior as well 
as a man of great artistic taste; ne trained himself by constant 
exercise, both in hunting and warlike excursions, and kept all his 
followers and soldiers for a portion of ever)' year in the field, and 
lived with them in tents, moving about sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another. At this time Chinn was looked up to and 
respected by all the surrounding Asiatic nations. In 1771, the 
remarkable flight of the 000,000 Taurgouth Tartars from the 
Caspian to China took place, and the remnant of that great host, 
after passing the lake of Tengis, or Balkhash, was received by 
Keen-lung with all welcome at Ili, where he was then hunting. 

1 he Russian Government remonstrated with the Emperor; but 
he replied, they were his own jieople, who once revolted, but had 
now’ returned to their allegiance, and he should protect them to the 
utmost. He did protect them, gave them land, and they have 
remained in China ever since. 

In 1793 Lord Macartney’s embassy went to Keen-lung and saw 
the Emperor, but nothing came of it Leyond the passing of compli¬ 
ments. To this embassy we are indebted for a largely increased 
knowledge of the country; and much attention was thus attracted 
to China and its affairs. Ivcen-lung abdicated the throne after 
a sixty year’s reign in favour of his son, in the hope that he might 
see his son rule with vigour in his stead; but after his death, 
which soon followed his abdication, Kia-king did not follow his 
father’s example, gave way to luxury and vice, and neglected the 
government altogether: thus the empire gradually fell into trouble, 
became much impoverished, and has never ^een able, on account 
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of the incapacity of its rulers, to recover itself. Constantly be¬ 
coming weaker and weaker, it has at length reached its present 
degenerate state. Kanghi and his grandson Keen-lung c t 
strong, able, and wise rulers; and, despots though they were, 
they did all they could to make their kingdom grot and 
prosperous: they* were also both men of great ability, and 
Fivedin much abstemiousness and frugality, so far as the v were 
personally concernedever ready for instant action, either in 
the court* or in the camp: but they have had no worthy successor. 
What is true regarding Chinese families is also true regarding the 
empire generally. A man of ability and industry accumulates a 
fortune, raises his family, buys a large extent of land, erects 
a larrrc mansion, and becomes a person of great importance in 
his district: prolmbly his sons will still keep up the family posses¬ 
sions, but their descendants give way to carelessness and dissipa¬ 
tion, and the fortunes of the family gradually; decline; very soon 
the house falls into a neglected state, and little is left to the 
members of the family beyond the tradition of their former grandeur. 
So it is with the dynasties,—the talents and energy of the hn-t rulm 
crave them firm possession of power, and they established their 
throne on a broad foundation; and as long as their successors 
followed their example, and lived abstemiously, and, by attention 
to the government ot the provinces, retained in their own hands a 
a strict rein on the officials of every rank and grade, the country 
prospered ; but by degrees the rulers became luxurious, and heed¬ 
less of the cares of their government; the revenues declined, the 
provincial authorities oppressed the people,discontent and torbutence 
took the place of good order and discipline, and rebellions ot greater 
or less importance have exhausted the resources of the country. Thus 
the whole land becomes impoverished, public a flairs are thrown into 
oonfuVion, fresh rebellions arise and produce their dire effects in 
the depression of all Imperial rule, and then some energetic rebel 
chief takes possession of the vacated throne, inaugurates with 
vigour a new dynastv, and rescues the country from its low and 
ruinous condition. Tor the first 150 years of this lartar dynasty 
the empire was flourishing and prosperous, owing to the careful 
rule of astute sovereigns; hut for the last seventy years power has 
declined, and the government is now much reduced. The peojde 
liave great wealth, but so little revenue goes to Peking that the 
court'"is in a very poor condition, the jwilace is neglected and 
almost ruinous, the capital lias much decayed, all the best 
buildings are falling into ruin, and signs on all sides give evidence 
that the Tartar sway is becoming weaker and weaker, and ready 
to vield to some stronger hand. 

The walls of the Inner or Tartar city arc built of large bricks, 
and consist of outside retaining walls, enclosing a mass of earth 
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and stones, which has a thick layer of concrete at the top and this 
is covered by bricks. The wall thus constructed is 3b feet high, 
having a parapet of 6 feet on lioth sides; the breadth at the top 
varies from 40 to 52 feet, and is widest on the north side of the 
city. The circuit of the walls of the Tartar city is 14^ miles, the 
extent from north to south 3j miles, from east to west I’ iudc** 
There are nine gates; three on the south, and two on each of the 
other sides: the central south gate, or Meridian Gate as it is 
allied, is directly opposite the great gate of the palace; through it 
the Emperor passes when on his wav to the Altar of Heaven or to 
the imperial hunting-grounds. Through this gate no coffin is 
ever allowed to pass. One of the gates in the north wall is the 
Anting Gate, which was given up to the English and French 
generals when the allied armies encamped in the large plain out¬ 
side this gate in 1860. . . , v _ ^ A 

The Governor of the city is called the General of the Nine Gates, 
and is an officer of high rank. The captaincy of each gate is given 
to the imperial princes, who derive a portion ot their personal 
revenue from what they can obtain over and aliove the real tariff 
exacted from all traders taking goods into the city; even the pea¬ 
santry passing through with their baskets of provisions have to pay 
for the privilege, and I have seen the gatekeepers, who keep for 
themselves all that they exact in kind, require a man with a liasket 
of eggs to give them one or two on passing. The camel-drivers, 
who bring coals from the mountains, also give at each gute a lump 

of coal as their tribute. __ 

The gates consist of an inner gate in a lofty arch: this opens 
into a large enceinte, enclosed by a wall of as large dimensions 
as the original wall, and at the side of this enceinte is the outer 
imte. The enceinte of the meridian gate encloses a large space- 
used as a review ground, to which there are three gates, one on 
either side, and the Emperor's gate in the centre. In this space 
are also two shrines to the God of NN ealth, one of which was in 
fashion as a great resort for the shopkeepers, who flocked to it 
in immense numbers on the appointed days for presenting their 
offerings of candles and incense. Over both the inner and outer 
gates lofty handsome and square buildings or towers are erected, 
which are called forts, and are pierced for wall-guns and mus¬ 
ketry. Some of these towers contain a large quantity of cannon. 
The gates arc clewed with much ceremony every evening shortly 
after sunset, and only opened during the night on occasions when 
some high officer requires to pass through. 

The walls of the outer or Chinese city arc not so large as those 
of the Tartar city. Their length or circumference from the south¬ 
eastern corner of the latter to the south-western comer is 10 miles, 
being 2J- miles from south to north, and 5 miles from east to west. 
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The entire circumference of the vails enclosing the two cities h 
20 miles, leaving out the south wail of the Tartar city, which is 
enclosed by the wall of the Chinese city. 

Kia-teingj, of tlm Ming, purposed to carry the wall of the 
Chinese dty round the outside of the wall of the Tartar city, then 
to have a second or outer enclosure ; but he had not funds sufficient 
for the work. Hence it is that the Chinese dty projects on the 
eastern and western sides beyond the walls of the chief nr Tartar 
city. In this Chinese city there arc seven gates: three on the 
smith face of the well, two on the east, atid two on the west; 
besides the gates that open out of the Tartar city. 

The walls nf the Tartar city cm close two other so-called cities, 
which have their distinct walls one within the other. The first is 
the Hwang-Aching, Yellow or Imperial city* from the walls being 
coloured yellow, and inside this is the Ise-kitwlihig, Forbidden 
city or palace, with red-coloured walls, which occupies the centre 
of the whole, aufl where thfi Emperor Uvea in the winter-palace. 
This is an extensive range of buildings, courts, temples, and hand- 
some pavilions, for the use of the court. Many of these buildings 
have very richly glazed yeltow-tiled roofs, but they are iu great 
want of paint, and look almost ruinous. No European is ever 
allowed to enter the Forbidden city, 

The civil government of Peking consists of two magistracies or 
districts, called respectively the \Van-ping and Ta sking districts. 
The magistrates placed over tliGin are subordinate to the Shun- 
teen-fu, the prefect or chief officer of the Shundecn department. 
These officers have the usual subordinates connected with them in 
the management of the dty, but it is not necessary here to allude 
to them in detail. 

* The garrison of the city is comprised of the kinneruien, the 
descendants of the adherents of the various M&nchu Tartar chiefs 
who helped to conquer China in 1644. These chiefs settled in 
Peking with the title of princes, and had portions of confiscated 
land given to them, cm winch they built residences or palaces for 
themselves, called Fua. These buildings are generally in a ruinous 
state; blit some of them are very handsome. Many of these 
Tartar princes of the Conquest, as well as the imperial princes or 
desqencbnts of the royal family, lived in Peking. The bannermen 
or soldiers of the pa-ke, eight banners, are not amenable to the 
dvil jurisdiction of the magistrates, but arc wholly responsible to 
iheir own officers ; hi fact, are under the military laws of their o^n 
class- 

K -™S lli .' , t,, ° 6K ° nd Bmmt of tin present thready, who 
regaef Kxh-onp pm-fam 1662 t0 nsi-was miel, chrereed 
in e»Ublid»« Ins impend rower, end did little for the enbElfel,. 
meot of Fecnig, He compiled his great dictionary, and roused 
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the survey of China to be made, and the large map to be fnsxavd 
by the Jesuits, who during hla reign were intermittently in favour 
and dtiiTULr, nu account of discussions wgsrdijig the outstiou ad 
to whether the worship paid to ancestors was a civil or an idola¬ 
trous rite. He was, on the whole, a wise and judicious sovereign, 
and succeeded in consolidating the empire. It wus during 7ln- 
reigii of his grandson Keen-limg— from 1736 to 175»5—that the 
duet buildings and temples of Peking were erected, and it k very 
uobceabk that, if attention is excited by tlie beauty of any struc¬ 
ture, either m stone or bronre, It is almost invariably found to hear 
the name ot Keen-lung, He was a man very fond of the tine nrh 
and posse&ed in noli good taste: and while he greatly extended 
the empire to the west ward, and by his rigorous rule maintained 
us power over tbe whale hind, he greatly improved and embed- 
bshed 3ns capital, and also by Ins literary abilities was able to 
superintend and have curried out the publication of some most 
beautiful and valuable Chinee boots. 


fAc Struts of Pektw—The whole city h crossed from north 
to south by two long and veiy broad streets, and on each side of 
the palace they proceed direct from two of the south cates 
and are quite straight for about 3 miles, when they turn towards 
the northern gates, win eh are not in direct line with the southern 
gates, these streets arc crossed bv two large streets from the 
eastern gates to the western, and at the points where they intersect 
there are very large wooden erections on pillar*, called triumphal 
urches or gateways. They are, in feet, memorial gateways with¬ 
out the gates or valves. I hose great streets arc crossed by many 
broad streets, and these again by nu infinite number of narrow 
streets, called Huttings, or lanes, i'he great streets are lined by 
private houses and shops, with the richly caned and gilded fronts 
|>ecuhar to Peking. Next to the houses is a bread pathway The 
centre of the street is raised about two feet, to form a e'urld-re- 
way t and between this central part and the footway, in the bus? 
jiatts ot the city, and especially near the cross-roads, there are 
on both sides long tines of wooden huts and shops, which much 
obstruct the streets and give them a mean appearance. The 
atrects paved, the roadway being only of earth, in i-.ai\^- 

qnonce fit Much the Streets in dry weather are extremely dusty 
and in Met weather almost impassable from the depth of mud 
Much is produced by the constant ravage of carts. In H >mr nf 
the streets below the gwml level I have seen the whole of the 
mad way lor half a mile covered with two or three feet of mud in 
which many carts were wrecked and overturned, to tbe great dis¬ 
comfort of the persons tiding in them. - ® 

Ijwee number* of beggars arc seen in the streets qf Peking * 
-ub.ir.hn,He officer, who may be designated as king of the befgpre. 
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i* in charge of them, and is responriblo for their good ondiKt. 
They eo about the streets of the rity, and can remain at the tor 
of abouas or a shop, and clamour for relief until a copper coin ta 
mvfin to them, when they must move on. I hiring the summer 
th e v lie about the streets and in doorways, in the whiter they con- 
greemte in ranges of hots provided for them. Here they pay a 
£3 sun fur the coala used to warm the stone faed-phra, on 
which they Sleep in law rowfl, and thus keep each other warm. 
These huts are: kept tolerably clean, The whole assemblage is 
turned out in the morning 1 and it is a curious ript to see these 
beggars leaving them night quarters to pursue their avocation* m 
ilie streets. No public provision is made for tins class of tin w*n- 
inmiitv, hut the shopkeepers acknowledge their right to claim 
relief : and during the cold weather subscriptions are raised to 
provide a lx>wt of hot rice-gruel or millet-porridge tor every one 
that applies for it Outride each of the gates, and at various 
temple, kitchens are opened for this purpose, to which great 
numbers of the jkjoi retort in large crowds every mm n mg, and all 
applicants, whether beggars or the poorer class of work-people, are 
relieved 

r " Tht Public Offices of Government, fre .—*''The Xuy-ko, or im- 
ijerifd cabinet, meets in the palace itself 

On the south side of the palace, in tbe Tartar City, are situated 
the various offices of the general government of the country, chief 
umuiirr them are the sin Tribunal or Boards : ihe 1 nbutial* of 
Civil Office, Revenue, Kites, War, Punishments or i mnmal Judi- 

Hituni, oral Public b orks, r 

These tribunals have large buildings for the performance nl 
their severed functions, but tbcBO arc for the moh t part little used, 
— i xccpt those of Revenue and Puni.dimeuts, which arc fully 
occupied— tS» general work of the departments being conducted 
ut the houses of the officers, the public offices being only used 
on State occasions. The presidents and viee-presidents of these 
tribunals —more ts[wcially the former — arc officers of high rank, 
(Uid, m fact, Secretaries of State* They and their subordinates 
are selected both from the Mauchus and Chinese in about equal 
numbers; two or three Mongols are also among tbe number. 
Besides the above, there are the— 

Tstin^jtnfiL —Officer for the control of the Imperial houre- 
hoUb 

l^fon-j/um .—Colonial office for the management of all a Hairs 
connected with the Mongol, Coreas, Thibetan, ami Mahummedan 

cmbaB^ea. 

Too-chayttc «,—The Censor® te, one of the must important 
of the Govermncut, These Censors have the right to blame 
the action of all departments, and even control the Kiujieror him- 
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self; but they ore made responsible for the truth of their repre¬ 
sentations, even to their own lives* 

Han-Iin-yum- —The Imperial University, or Hall of the Literary 
Chancellors. These regulate the examinations of candidates; 
record the daily actions and words of the Emperor, often much to 
his annoyance; prepare public documents, and receive memorials, 
Ac. I klw the celebrated library connected with this office, but it 
weib in a very dilapidated condition and the valuable books much 
exposed to the weather, 

Jiui-tcen-heen, —Agronomical Board, with which many of the 
most able of the Jesuit missionaries were once connected. This 
office has charge of the observatory, where the observations are 
recorded ; it also prepares the Ahfiatme. 

Ta+E-yuen. —Great Medical Hall; and various offices for 
regulating the supply of horses and camels for public service, for 
providing sacrifices of various kinds, for regulating sacrifices and 
ceremonies at the public temples and altars iu i J ekiii£ r 

Not far from the Roman Catholic cathedral there are the 
extensive stables and yards where the Imperial elephants were 
kept. These animals were used in processions and on great state 
occasions. In Keen-lung’s time there were eighty or one hundred 
elephants kept: when 1 visited the place there wag only one 
elephant—a very old one, and he shortly afterward* died, and 
the stables are now empty. The beasts were brought from 
Burmah and Siam as presents to the throne- 

The common cxeeution-gmund is situated in the Chinese Citv, 
at one of the cross-roads, which is usually occupied by a vegetable 
market] and the place is, in fact, called die Cabbage-market. 
W hen an execution is to take place the stalls are cleared away, 
and the criminals are beheaded on a pile of rubbish in the street. 
The head* are placed in small wooden eagre, and slung on short 
poles stuck in the earth. As soon as the execution is over the 
market goea on as usual, anti I have often seen a dozen fresh 
]leads in their csLgre among the vegetable stalls, the passers-bv 
taking no notice of the circumstance. It is here (hat the great 
autumn execution fakes place, when a huge number of criminals 
Ftrc executed, bo aa to clear the prisons bo fore the sacrifices to 
heaven Gy tltc Ltupcror at the winter solstice. It is at this 
place that political olfeudct* are executed ; for the ex-Minister* 
who have not carried ont the plans of the Government satisfac* 
torily are usually put to death, Su-^bun, tlie ex-Regent of the 
empire, w;is beheaded here in November, ISfjl. He had abused 
the confidence of the Emperor, and also bad issued vast numbers 
of bank-notes in connexion with several hanks he had in the 
city. These notes were used For large payments to contractors 
lor Government works, and to ebopkeepm “for die supply of tlie 
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Court, but he afterward* refused to redeem them; md as I rode 
along the street through which be was to para to his execution, l 
found both sides lined with those shopkeepers and bankers who 
bad lost heavily bv this trick, standing there to jeer him eu* he 
passed- Shortly after i arrived Oil the ground the public execu¬ 
tioner and his attendants arrived in their carts, and then Siwhuu 
hi m self was driven up in a common cart, and passed quite close 
to me. The cart stooped; he got out, was encircled by a number 
of officers bowing to mm, and was at once executed. 

Here also was executed Ho-kwsktsing, ex-Governor-Oeneral of 
Kiuii'’■-nail. He was Hying from Su-cbau p when that city was 
attacked by the rebels. The inhabitants tried to prevent his escape, 
and he ordered bis soldiers to fine upon them. For this he was 
condemned: at least, this was the excuse; his real crime being 
his uusuccessfid defence of Ku-ehau, This man liad powerful 
friend- in Peking, and, lest they should attempt to rescue him, 
he was awakened one morning before sunrise, hurried to the 
Cabbage-market and there executed. t 

In 1800, General Shing-paou was commander-m-chmf or that 
purl of the Chinese arm? w hich held the high road between Tung- 
dhau aud Peking, and bad its chief position ou and around the 
bridge culled Pn-lc-chami. Being wounded in his tmsuccessiul 
defence of this bridge, in Ins rage "and annoyance he beheaded, or 
ordered to be beheaded, hk two prisoners, Captain Brubazou and 
Abbe dc Luc, After this he was made commander-in-chief of 
the Chinese army In the central provinces, but was defeated by 
the rebels, and in consequence various accusations were brought 
■aiinEf him, lie was called up to the capital fill a prisoner, atitl 
tried by the llim?pu, or Board of Punishment, in whose prison 
he was lodged, lie was condemned to death. It was expected 
that the effort* made b\ bis powerful friends at court for the 
reversal of the sentence would bare been successful, and large 
bribes wore offered, and, it was said, were accepted, to have this 
carried through. and Shiog-naou did not at all suppose that be 
would have to suffer. One day he had appointed a hand of play¬ 
actors to exhibit before him, and his family were to join him on 
the festive occasion \ but early in the day the President of the 
Board of Punishment came into his rooms, aud announced that he 
had an edict from the Court to read to him. He dressed himself 
in his court robes, when, lo hia disgust, he found, instead of an 
order for his release, that the edict was the sentence of death, 
issued by fjie Dowager Empress, us chief member of the Regency, 
lie protested against this; but the President told him the orders 
were immediate and must be obeyed ; and at last, after much 
angry discussion, lie was forced to mount a table, a noose thrown 
over n beam was placed round his neck, the tabic was removed. 
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mid lie left pendant. II is body was given to his friends \ and as 
be did not die by the sword of the executioner, it was reported to 
court merely that he had died in prison, and the whole of his 
family and property were not sequestrated, as would have been 
the case had he died in the Cabbage-market. 

In the north part of the “ forbidden ” city are the park anil 
gardens of the palace, in the centre of which is the very beau¬ 
tiful picturesque bill called Kin-sban, crowned with very pretty 
pavilions. This hill was made by the earth dug out of another 
part of the grounds to form the two lakes on the west side of the 
palace. One of the Ming emperors raised this hill, and it is add 
that he first gathered an immense quantity of coal for the founda¬ 
tions of the bill, so that should the city be besieged there would 
be an abundance of coal for the use of the people. This jiark is 
the resort of the members of the Court on summer evening On 
one of the trees on the side of llic hill the last emperor of the 
Mings bung himself in 1648, after he bad witnessed the suicide of 
all his faintly. This was done list he should fall into the bands 
of the rebel Le when he had taken Peking. 

In the centre of the most northern of the two lakes is an island, 
with a pagoda on the top of it. I t Is made of marble and stone 
which formed a mound built originally at Kai-fting-fu, in the Sung 
dynasty. The whole muss was brought to this place overland 
during the Kin dynasty, it is said. Bound the lake are several 
large Imperial temples, which are very handsome* One of the 
principal priests came to me for surgical aid as a patient, and 
invited me to see the temples, which well repaid a visit. They 
are all beautifully built, and situated in mart picturesque positions 
on the edge of the hike. The temples, terraces, and pavi linns are 
all in perfect order, and are used for the Imperial worship. In 
tlie largest of tbc temples there are 10,000 Email gilt bronze 
images of Buddha ranged lu cells all round tbc walls of tbc ini- 
mease building, which has three lofty stories. The face of one of 
the walls in front of a temple is covered w ith shits of porcelain, 
with large dragons in very high relief, which is the finest specimen 
of that kind of work that 1 saw in Peking. In one of the temples 
i* a very large imago of Buddha, 70 feet high, w ith 1000 anus 
disposed, in semi circular rows on each side; it has also 1000 feet 
or sets of toes, and a vast number of small heads, arranged like 
a pyramidal crown on the large head ; in one band is a pjeat 
umbrella, u r ith the handle formed of a lofty spur, and the figure 
sits on a mass of figures of men and animats. 

Outride the north wall of the city is the Altar of Earth ; on the 
eiLrt face is the Altar of the Sun : on the west face that of the 
Mouta ; and outride the south wall, but in the Chinese city, arc the 
altar to Shinuiing, the founder of agriculture, and the Altar of 
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Heaven. All these altars arc large and handsome structures, 
surrounded by two or three walled enclosures or parka. At 
certain times the Emperor himself, or iu his stead various high 
officers, go to these altars and offer the sacrifices, for the per¬ 
formance of which there » an apjroiiited order and ceremonial. 
The chief of these idtara is that dedicated to heaven, namely, the 
Teen-tan, in the south part of the Chinese city, where the Em* 
peror goes during the night preceding the winter solstice to made 
lus offerings to heaven. These altars signify m Cliina the resi¬ 
dence of the rightful sovereign, and more especially is this the 
c;l--h in regard to the Teen-tan, w here Shungti is worshipped by 
(he Emperor, The idea of tins altar, as the Yuen-tan, or liaised 
Hillock, dates from the Chau dynasty, about 1200 lu;., when it 
was carried out in Signn-fu, mid the erection of an altar of this 
kind has since been one of the chief signs or manifestations of 
Imperial sovereignty. Shun sacrificed to Shangtt in H.a 2230. 
Thffl altv in Peking waa lniilt in 1430 by Yung-lo of the Ming, 
soon after he removed his Court front Nanking to the north. It 
was much beautified by Keen-lung, In the worship carried on lu re 
the Emperor acts as a lugh priest He only worships; and no 
subject, however high in rank, can join in the adoration. His 
officers stand round I din on the lower terraces of the altar; and 
while the bodies of oxen are burned on a large square altar near 
at hand, and various other burat-otieriuga made, he kneels down, 
offering incense* while the appointed officer recites certain prayers, 
and a large liand of musicians and singers raise a song of praise. 
There is no idol or picture or other representation of this iSbaiigdi, 
and it is believed, bv many persons well qualified to judge on this 
point, that (be worship is the remains of the traditional Mdno- 
theism derived fram the Jewish worship, and that Shsngti is the 
true God ear Jehovah, however low may be the Chinese idea 
regarding Hinn 

The Teen-ton is a beautiful piece. The whole area, which Ls 
about a square mile, is enclosed by a solid wall; inside this is a 
large pork, with line avenues round it; in the centre is another 
diclosure, containing two large and lofty circular marble altars, 
rising by mean.- of three sets of broad steps divided by terraces, 
and each set of steps and terraces enclosed by handsome carved 
marble balustrade?. The north altar is that to the Vault of 
Heaven, and the centre of the flat top of the altar is occupied by 
a lofty pagoda, with a series of three projecting roofs, covered 
by glared bine tiles, the highest conical roof terminating in a large 
gilt bronze ball. & 

In this pagoda or temple are tablets or representations of the 
stars and constellations, in fact, the host of heaven, which are 
here worshipped, that the country may enjoy favourable season*. 
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The court of this altar is surrounded by largo build mgs, one of 

S iildi is fur tbe large tablets of the former emperors of tins 
ynaaty, whose lnanea arc here worshipped; the others are for the 
officers and their attendauta, and for the vases and other vessels mod 
in sacrifices, and there is a very long covered gallery, leading to the 
buildings where the cattle are slain for the offerings. The court¬ 
yard is approached on the west side by a largo stone incline; on 
the south side a large stone and brick causeway leach to the south 
altar, properly the Altar of Heaven. This is also circular and 
very large, built of marble with steps and terraces; but on its 
Hat top, about a garter of an acre in extend there is no temple 
or other building,—it stands alone in its enclosure, and there is no 
building near it, except one beautiful small pagoda-like temple 
with blue rook, where the tablet, having inscribed on it the name 
of Shangti, is kept, and. whence it is taken to be placed on the 
altar. It is on the top of the terrace itself that the Emperor wor¬ 
ships ami presents the incense ; near the grand altar there is a 
square altar, where the burnt-offerings of oxen are made, and 
close to this the large iron braziers* or baskets on tripods, in which 
the offerings of silk and cotton are burned, and also for the burning 
of incense. In proof" that bumt-ofleriugs are thus made 1 liave 
picked the burnt bones of oxen out of the altar, and shreds of silk 
eat of (be braziers. 

In one |Kirt of the grounds, is a large building, called the 
Palace of Penitence, where the Emperor is supposed to sjxmd 
some hours in humiliation before he approaches the grand altar. 
In other parts of the park are several large buildings, for officers, 
guards, and attendants, and a large slaughter-house, for preparing 
the bodies of the oxen for sacrifice. Wear the entrance of the 
|xirk is a large enclosure, where the jieeuliar black cattle are kept 
winch are used for sacrifice; between tins place and the outer gate 
is a village in which Lite musicians used on state occasions live. 

This Altar of l leaven is the most interesting uf any of the Chinese 
temples I have seen. 

Is ear to the Teen-tan, on its west tide, but divided from it by 
the very broad road which runs through tlie Chinese city from 
north to south, is the Altar of Shinming, the founder ot agri¬ 
culture, This also has extensive park-like grounds, enclosed by a 
wall. In the centre are two or three square altars, one to SI nil- 
inmg, one to the seasons as under the protection of the planet 
Jupiter, and another to the fruits of the ground. In one pari of 
the park is a piece of enclosed ground, which the Emperor assists 
in ploughing, that i% be touches the plough and scatters a little 
grain, he then sits on a raised terrace to witness the remainder of 
the work. The produce of tins imperial tidd is used in sacrifice. 
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Im a handsome stable-yard, the beaste kept for ploughing Jive for 
u Lime; here also the imperial implements of husbandry—ploughs, 
barrow?, rakes, &&, &c., all painted red—are carefully stored : 
there is also a small model granary, for holding the ms per in Sly 
cultivated grain. The purpose hi view is* that the Emperor 
desires to confer honour on the pursuit of agriculture* us producing 1 
the means of life, and when lie hati presented gills on the shrines, 
he then joins in the labour of the held. 

In the west part of the Tartar city, there is also a very hand¬ 
some temple, culled the Temple of Light \ it is somewhat in need 
of refiair, bill is a very tasteful structure, and well worthy of 
attention. 

The Temple of Confucius, in the north of the city* is a very 
beautiful bunding. The large hall contains the tablet to the 
** Teacher of 10,000 ages,” the tablets to Mencius, and the 
other tablets of the sages and disciples. The hall is very large 
and beautifully decorated; suspended, from the roof are the gilded 
and richly carved memorials it; honour of the great sage* from 
cmrli of Lite emperors of this dynasty. The court-yard couiams 
many old yew-trees, which Were planted in the Yuen or Mongol 
dynasty ; m tlie same court Eire nmic large marble tablets, the 
gifts of emperors. At the main entrance to this court are the 
ten stone drums made of granite, and covered with inscriptions in 
ancient seal characters, said to be of the date u.c. HfXi, and to 
have been brought from Lob yang, then the capital of the Cliau 
dynasty. In the outer conrt there are many stone tablets, several 
of them of the Yuen and Ming dynasties; the names of tlm higher 
or tiers of graduates are carved on these stones after the examina¬ 
tions, and it is considered a great honour to have the name thus 
inscribed in the great Imperial University. The offerings to Con¬ 
fucius generally consist of fruits, Ac,, but ori the day that the 
Emperor or his deputy worships at the* shrine, offerings of slain 
hearts are made. 

There is another literary establishment close to the Confuclau 
temple, where the Emperor grants degrees to Hanehus, as much 
attention is jjaid by this dynasty to promote learning among the 
race of Tartars from which it. sprang, "Within tbo enclosure are 
various spacious buildings : in the centre is a raised marble terrace, 
on which is placed the Imperial pavilion, an exquisitely beautiful 
structure; the only furniture it contains h a vdlow chair, ou which 
the Emperor site and Confers his favours; round tiie terrace is a 
circular moat, walled with marble, ami over the road by which 
his; Majesty enters is a magnificent three-arched gateway, covered 
with gliuttd tiles ornamented m high relief. Hound the court are 
corridors. In which are very many atone tablets. On these the 
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whole test of the Chinese classics is carved in pages, so that they 
can bn printed off, ami form a standard imperial edition of threw 
highly-valued works. 

The Observatory is placed contiguous to* and partly on the cast 
wait of the city. It is a square tower, GU to 65 feet high ; the 
present structure wan Imilt in the Ming dynasty. Hie Mongols 
had an observatory here, and the larsre bronze astronomical instru¬ 
ments and stands in the lower court-yard, are said to have been 
made by them* Verbiest and others of the Jesuit missionaries 
made finer instruments for the Emperor, which are now on the 
top of the tower. Hie most remarkable of these is a large bronze 
celestial srlobe 6 feet in diameter, most carefully cast: this and 
the large armiliary spheres and transit instruments wore cast in 
Peking'; one large transit instrument was made in Europe, and 
sent out early in the last century as a present from the King of 
France. Observations are still taken from the tower, but the 
bronze instruments are not now used. 

The Public Hall or University for literary examinations is very 
near the Observatory* it consists of a large walled enclosure of 
some four acres; on one side are the entrance gates and some 
halts, in the centre is ft three-storied pavilion* where the super¬ 
intendent and \m immediate coadjutor^ sit ami inspect the whole 
area, which is divided atid subdivided into nnrocroqa narrow pas¬ 
sages or lanes, lined with small 4-feet-square cells, in which the 
students sir during the examinations, and write their theses* There 
fire 10,000 such cells, additional cells can also be erected, and 14,000 
students have been examined there at one time, though this is 
unusual—not more than 6000 were present at any examination 
while I was in Peking. The people had been so much impo¬ 
verished by various rebellions in the north of China, the mads 
become so very unsafe, and the Grand Canal fallen into ruin from 
neglect, that the students did not frequent the capital so nume¬ 
rously As in more prosperous times. 

The largest Lama Monastery and series of temples in the city 
is inside the Anting Gate* It> is said to contain 2000 Luma 
priests—Yung-ching, the son of Kmighi lived here during his 
minority. Toe establishment Is a kind of metropolitan cathedral, 
and the full choral Buddhist service is performed there, and the 
chanting of the Lima Liturgy is very surprising, especially when 
the priests burst into a full and loud pounding chant, the bfisa 
voices being aided by some enormous horns or trumpets. It was 
a striking right to see the priests in full dress conducting the 
service. In one; of the large temples there is a very great image 
of Buddha, fc.iU Feet, almost as large as the one spoken of ;lh .seen 
in the Palace temples. 

In the year 1410, Yung-lo, of the Ming dynasty, cart the 
VQL. xxxyt. * I, 
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three large bronze bell? which still exist: one is over one of the 
palate galea i the second is in the tower of the Bell—on it the 
dav and night watches are rw$l the third, and largest, is in a 
temple to the north-west of the city. It is the largest bell extant 
that is suspended and in use; for the Moscow bell, which? is larger, 
is on the <* round, and is also broken. This bell ia used when rain 
is waxed'for by the priest*; it is 15 feet high, and its ear* for 
suspension are 10 feet more—thus it is 2 b feet in height; across 
the nninth it measures 11 feet, and is 9 indies thick; it ia made 
of fine bell-metal, is covered with characters within and without, 
constituting one of the large Buddhist collection of prayers—these 
characters were cast on the bell when it was made, anti were not 
cut out afterwards; the weight is 120,000 lb?, or 6ti tone. It » n 
fine specimen of casting, and perhaps could nut he excelled even 
imu iti EnrojH-. It is slated in a letter of Verbiest, quoted in 
Kirchers * China Illustrate/ written 200 years ago, that an iron 
bdL cast at tire same time na these bells, lay in u court yard near 
the I kill lower. 1 went to look lor it, and found it in the very 
place spoken of so long ago; it has probably never been removed 
from the plate where it was originally cast. 

yuw-minff-yiteti ,—The former summer palate of the Court was 
a city of pfllaees enclosed by a wall The space thus enclosed is at 
least I) miles round. It is situated l (f miles to the north-west os 
the capital, to which there is & road pared with slabs of granite. 
The Emperor and hi? Court chiefly resided at this place. The 
palace in Peking was only used occasionally, ’’t uen-nung-ywen 
was a beautiful place before its destruction by the order* ol laird 
Elidn in 18fS0: the burning of the palaces was a measure rendered 
imperative, as a menus of teaching the Chinese (r overrun cut, that 
thev could not with impunity commit net* of treachery and cruelty 
against persons whom they had entrapped into trusting to their 
profession* of peace, and then violently seized aud tortured to death, 
and even at this royal residence exhibited in their tortures, for thq 
amusement of the inhabitants. 

The first thing that: is seen on the stone road leading from 
Peking is the lake atid its islands* on which are several temples. 
A long marble bridge or eighteen arches connects one island with 
the road, and at the foot of the bridge is a bronze figure of a cow, 
as large as life, reclining cm its pedestal ; it is a very fine casting 
and was made by Keen-lung. There s*a local tradition regarding 
it, and it is supposed to be a guardian of the locality. The road 
winds round the lake, and lends to a large open space before a 
guard-house and «une great gates; in front of the gates are two 
colossal figures in bronze, of !Unison great pedestals : these and the 
great figure? irs bronze of various animals at the other tut lace gates, 
are splendid specimens of castings, and are very valuable. 
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These gates give entrance to a large park-like enclosure. on the 
edge of the lake. In the centre of the enclosure is a fine hit!, 
which h covered with the ruins of large temple? and pavilions, 
where the members of the Court come for worship, and also to spend 
the summer evenings in the coot air from the lake* The temples 
are richly ornamented, and broad steps bad up the thee of the 
hill, alternated here and there by handsome pavilions. On the top 
is still remaining a very fine temple and suiumer-hou.se, covered 
with glared tiles both on the walls and roof. I"‘mm rock seats in 
front of this building there is a beautiful view of the pretty lake 
and its islands, capped by pavilions and temples, while across the 
plain are seen in the distance the mountains to die north, in another 
part substantial stone terraces have been built with great labour 
against the steep face of the hdi-skle ; on one terrace there is a tine 
white marble gateway, recording the glories of the place, and on a 
terrace above Lists is an exquisitely constructed little temple, dedi¬ 
cated to the spirit of rain ; it is wholly built of bronze, cast in 
imitation of carvings in wood* The temple appears as if it were 
a very richly curved wooden structure, with its pillars, doors, win¬ 
dow®, ami beams of the roof and eaves all elaborately carved, with 
the various ornamental tablets in richly carved frames \ but all is 
of thick copper and bronze. The whole is 16 feet square and 
2o feet high. The date is of the time of Kcendung, and it is the 
largest and richest piece of brouzework I have seen. 

Other parts of the hill on both sides are pierced with galleries 
Constructed in the rock T leading to terraces and various temples. 
On one terrace there is a very large perpendicular tablet on its 
pedestal; on the face of the tablet is cut in large characters the 
name of the place, “The hill of 10,000 agea (Imperial Hill), on 
the clear bright lake/* 

All the large temples and pavilions were destroyed la i860, the 
temple at the top, the copper temple, and round small temples 
alone excepted. Thu whole place was once very beautiful. 

Two miles to the north of the lake, Yueiwning-yuen is situated. 
No one but the keepers of the grounds is allowed to enter, but I 
rode round the outside of tlae place on two or three occasions. On 
one side I found the gate at which Lord Macartney bad entered, 
when he and bis suite came here after his reception by tbe JKm- 
peror at Jehol Continuing to ride round the walls I came to the 
now' bricked-lip gate on the north aide, by which the trench entered 
the place in lS.60, and a mile or two further on I came to a series 
of high mounds outside the walls, from the top of which much of 
the interior of tSie place could be seen* All the buddings had been 
burned, but the remains showed that they had been beautifully 
built and richly decorated. In one place wis the great hall of 
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audience and its tomces, all covered with glazed tiles, having 
ornaments in high relief; in snot Iter direction were u senes ol 
temples and a beautiful pagoda, covered all over with green fierce- 
lain tiles; and last!v, there were the extensive ruins of what was 
called the Italian Palace, designed and built by t&ioe of the 
European misdonarics: it was built in good taste ami stood on 
a large terrace, on the balustrade of which were rows of rases and 
Other ornaments which had escaped destruction. In the gardens 
round this palace were several pavilions and suttiner-house* of 
European design, and the whole looked like a picture of a European 
palace, standing in the ornamental gardens of the last century. 

The above formed but a small part of the building* of Yuen- 
mlnff-yutffi. The walls extended in all directions through the 
richh wooded pork, sheets of water stretched away ui various 
ikarts, and the place must have been one of extreme beauty. ork- 
men were engaged in some |>ortfons of the grounds, clearing away 
the rubbish and picking out the still unbroken porcelain bricks and 
tiles ; but no attempt at rebuilding any of the structures 9 "^de. 

The Imperial hunting-ground, cur BSfrteK as it is called, i& 
3 miles outside the south gate of the C hinese city : it is a tract of 
country rrtelused bv a wall 40 tulles hum* being thus a square 
l if 12 miles. The Kmperote Kooglii anti Keen-lung used often to 
hunt there. Several villages are in the enclosure, which i* given 
up to pasture ; herds of oxen and horses, and Hocks of sheep tor 
ti'e ustr of the Court are fed there, and great number* of deer are 
seen in all directions. It Is simply an limuriiil domain, and was 
used ns a hunting-ground by the Court, when public business did 
not permit a tojonrn to the wild hunting-grounds of Tartary. 

There are several very handsome marble bridges in and about 
Pekin 11 ', especially the one which cro«ses the junction between the 
lakes in the paiace-grounds; and the long bridge connecting on 
ilia lid in the lake at Y ucn-tnmg-vuen with the road. Each of these 
bridges lias eighteen arches, Iboj other fine bridges cross the 
water-course* in tho plain. 

EletthimUi MitteSr Hertes^ Camth .— The draught animal* used 
in, Peking are camels, horses:, donkeyB, aiul mtues. The camels 
(Bajcfrian camels ,1 are grown hi Mongolia, and they are almost all 
•Hint into Mongolia during the hot mouths of summer. They are 
used for bringing coals and lime from the mountain*, and also for 
bringing the pea-oil from tho neighbourhood of Monk den; great 
numbers of these animals are kept Tor this service. The horses arc 
sural! sturdy animals and very handy. The mules are used far 
riding, but chiefly for the email carta or street cabs, which are much 
used in this part of the country* At the city gates and other places 
of great resort there arc regular cab-stands, where 10Q or more of 
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these smalt mule-cabs slain:! for Lire. The mules are very fine 
large animals, and some of those in the service of ottieluls are 
real9>' splendid beasts. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral* near the south-west gate of 
the city, was originally built by the Portuguese missionaries, in 
1657* The first building was burned down many years ago; 
but Keen-lung (as I understand from the tablets in the yard) gate 
a I i be ml donation towards the present church, which is a handsome 
structure. In front is one of the usual Chinese stone gateways, 
with the inscription "Via regia cccli* 1657 ' on it. Wben the 
European missionaries were expelled from Peking, the place was 
closed and the doors bricked tip; and the Russian ecclesiastical 
mission had it in charge, and took care of the valuable library* 
In 18(50, the French Ambassador, Baron Gres, took formal pas- 
session of the then almost ruinous building, which has since been 
completely repaired, and regularly used for divine worship by the 
Chinese Christians, who assemble there in large numbers* The 
Jesuit cemetery, culled the Portuguese Cemetery, is outside the 
West gate, where the early Jesuits were buried ; and there are 
many monumental ? tones erected to the memory of those w ho died 
at Peking: several of these stones were gifts of different emperors* 
Here lie the bodies of Ricci, Scbaal* Yerbiest, Luugohurd, and 
many other men of renown. On the opposite side of the mod 
there is a smaller cemetery where there are some twenty graves, 
chiefly of Dominicans and Franciscans. 

Besides these, there is a large French cemetery, some distance 
to the west, where the later Jesuits, chiefly Frenchmen, were 
buried. Hen; He Gibed, Amvot, Gaubil, Gcrbillon* &tL Tn 
tills place the French officer? and soldiers who died before Peking* 
ill I860, arts buried; and it has since been walled round and 
repaired by the French Government, and is used far interment 
of any French subjects who die at Peking* There is another 
cemetery used by Chinese Christians which is outside the south¬ 
west angle of the city; in this there is a large tomb containing 
the bodies of live Portuguese who died in 1024, in the Jling 
dynasty, probably persons who were in the employ of the Chinese 
Government as military instructors or perhaps artisans (I could 
not find who they w en’exactly* but the imperfect inscription showed 
that they 3tad been in prison, and might have been oflieers attached 
to a Portuguese embassy imprisoned by the Chinese Govern- 
ment). 

The Russian cemetery is situated outside the Anting Gate, and 
contains several monuments of archimandrites, and other members 
of the Russian ecclesiastical mission, who have died in Peking. 
Here also are the graves of the four English prisoners tortured to 
death by the Chinese in 1860, and for the present buried iii this 
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Russian cemetery by tire kind, consideration of the Russian 
Mmister-Plealpotcntiary, Baron Ignatief. 

The British cemetery is on a piece of ground outside the city, 
to the westward and to this place the bodies of the prisoners arc 
to be removed as soon as partible; probably this has already been 
accomplished. 

Chang-pino-CAow —the Tombs — AanfaJu? Pan — Chatau .— 
Thirty miles" from Peking, to the south-west, is situated the town 
of Chang-ping, an old place, and much decayed Daring the 
ftfmg dynasty it was a place of importance in consequence of the 
Imperial tombs being in the vicinity; but the present rulers have 
from this very cause neglected it. It was in the prison of this 
city that the four English prisoners and some of the Sikh soldiers 
died In great tonnetiL On the way to this place the Shaho River 
Is crossed by a very large stone bridge, most substantially built 
and in good preservation. A mile from hang-plug is the valley 
in which nr. the Shth-sanding* or thirteen tombs of the -Ming 
emperors. The valley is a beautiful place, and is bounded on the 
north by mountains; the Great Wall is distinctly seen surmount¬ 
ing some parts. The road na it enters the valley is crossed by 
a magnificent white marble gateway of live arches or divisions, 
which is a very strilcmg object The road then posses through a 
pavilion with an immense marble tablet, on the hack of a vast 
tortoise, 10 feet high. The block fur tire tortoise is 15 feet long, 
10 fe L .t high, and It) feet broad. The tablet records the orders of 
Keen-lung for the preservation and restoration of the tombs of the 
former dynasty, and an account of the repairs made by him in 
honour of the deceased emperors. The road now proceeds through 
an avenue formed of colossal white marble figures of men and 
auiina 3 ? Tins avenue consists of sixteen pairs of animals—lions, 
kclins, elephants, wolves, homes, camels, Ac., and twelve pairs of 
warriors, priests, and civil officers. These series of stone figures 
form a feature of the Imperial tombs, and existed in part at the 
old tombs near Nanking, These colossal figures are also found 
at the tombs of the deceased emperors of this dynasty at Siding, 
to the west, and at Tung-ling, to the east, where alternately the 
emperors are buried. During the building of the late Emperor 
Heen-funga tomb, a road 1QQ miles long was made front the 
quarries at Fang-fihao to the Tungding, and a block of marble 
15 feet long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet broad, weighing 60 tons, 
was seen by several ot us then resident at Peking, being dragged 
along this road on a strong truck or car drawn by 6(JQ mules and 
horses. A Large body of officers and soldiers formed part of the 
cortege ; and surmounting the block was a lidl staff carrying a 
large, triangular, yd low flag, having on it the characters signifying 
* l Yield the road* or “ Open the way.’ 11 This block was to be cut 
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into the figure of an elephant, to be placed ns one of the guardians 
of the tomb. 

Proceeding into the valley by the broad road,, and arrosa the 
bed of a smalt river, which gives evidence that some great inun¬ 
dation has swept through the valley and destroyed the large bridge, 
the tomb of Yimg-lo is approached* He, as above stated, moved 
the court to Peking, and built the first tomb in the valley for 
hlmselh It is a very large and handsome structure : a broad 
incline loads to the front gate, through which the court is entered. 

In this are an incense-burner and a pavilion, in which is a stone 
tablet, capped by a homed dragon, recording edicts of Sbun-che 
and Keen-lung regarding the honourable preservation of these 
memorials of the rulers of the former dynasty. To the north of 
this court is a terrace and a large hall for the assembly of tdficera 
at times when they came to worship the tablet to the memory of 
Yung-lo. This hull is $0 yards long by 40 yards broad, and the 
roof is supported by 60 wooden columns; the whole of these arc 
very targe ; the four centre coin inns are 50 feet high and 12 feet 
in girth; they are all of teak-wood brought from Pegu, through 
Yunnan, and thence overland to Peking. On the north side of 
this hall are the shrine and tablet. 

Behind the great ball is another court* having in its centre a 
large stone altar, on which are the usual five sacrificed vessels for 
the offerings. On the north of the court is a lofty tower, on a 
terrace; in Lite centre of ibis, on the basement, is an arched tunnel 
rising at a gentle incline to the north end, and terminating at a 
brickerl-up treble arch, which was the entrance to the tomb in the 
mound beyond. The passage or tunnel now branches off on either 
hand, and finally leads to the top of the terrace on which (he 
tower stands. Prom the terrace arches spring up, crossed by other 
arches, over which is the roof; thus a central hall is made in 
the very solid structure ; and ha the centre of this stands a great 
marble tablet on its tortoise, all stained of a red colour, recording 
that this is the “ Ling or resting-place of Chiag-tsoo-wan hwimg 
(Yun»-1o), Prom the galleries of the terrace are beautiful 
views of the valley, of some of the tombs, and, through breaks in 
the hills, of the valleys beyond, and of the mountains. Prom the 
corners of the terrace, on the north side, starts a substantial but 
lofty circular wall with a broad roof on the top of it. This wall 
is a mile long, and encloses the great mound, in the centre of 
which is the stone tomb containing the coffin of the Emperor; this 
ts covered over with eartli, and oaks and pines grow over the 
whole surface. 

This is certainU a great tomb, and must have cost a prodigious ■ 
*mm of money. In the valley are rime other tombs, one of w hich 
is that of YVan-leih, who was on the throne,when Ricci came to 
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China, and in the smaller valleys branching from the large valley 
there are four more tombs. These tombs are, none of them, so 
large or important as the one described, and gradually decline in 
stiie as the dynasty decayed, and the rulers had less money to 
spend on the place of sepulture. 

Ten miles from C bang-ping is the village ot A an k an, the 
southern entrance to the pass through the wall. This place is just 
outside the small fortifications that guard the opening of the pass. 
The village consists chiefly of inns and stables for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the numerous travellers constantly passing to and fro. Pro¬ 
ceeding through the gates of the the valley is seen es tend mg 
in front. Fora short distance there is a road, but very soon this 
ceases to exist, and the only path is die bed of the stream, that 
flows ttirough the valley, and is one of the brunches of the Sba-liO. 
The mon nluuus of carbODifbrous limestone rise abruptly on either 
side, and now and then glimpses are seen of the wall. The river¬ 
bed road becomes full of boulders, as if they had been strewed 
over the place, so that it is very difficult to ride along. After 
riding about five or six miles, we came to Kk-vupg-kwfln, a 
fortified station in the valley. To this point the wall ss seen con¬ 
verging from the neighbouring hills on both sides, forming as it 
were a doubling in of tine Great Wall itself* This is, in fact, the 
central point for defence in this, the most important |wiss through 
the mountain®, and these duplications of the wall show the care 
that was taken of this particular spot, The fort is on the read, 
having gates at cither end, and in the centre is the remarkable 
marble monument, built as an archway over the road, with a 
handsome terrace at the top. 

The archway is about 10 feet long: part of the flat space of the 
interior on both sides is covered with large images of Buddha, 
elaborately carved, the remainder, ntioiit 20 feet, is occupied by ;i 
lotig inscription, Wing an invocation to Buddha ill the Chinese, 
Niuchih, Sanscrit, and Ouigour and Baspn Mongol languages, 
which is of especial interest, as being one of the few inscriptions 
extant of the now totally defunct Niuchih language. The whole 
of this archway is lined with marble, the roof and all the vacant 
spaces arc covered with innumerable small figures of Buddha 
carved in the stone. Ihfc monument was in great part built by 
the Mongols, hut was finished by the Mings. At this place fierce 
battles wore fought between the Mongols under Gengis Khan and 
the Ninchibs of the Kin dynasty in 1211! A T n< Many conflicts 
took place here and m the loop between the walls at Setioa-hwa-fn 
or Tatung. Gengis Khan did iu»t suceceud*—being wounded, he 
retired ; but his son, Kublai Khan,—being called upon by the last 
ernpernr of the Sung dynasty to help him against the Kin?,—finally 
took possession of the co iio try for himself, and established in 1280 
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A.d. the Yuen or Mongol dynasty, During the whale of this 
period, this neighbourhood was the scene of frequent battles, and it 
was a most important military post j and in consequence the -Mon* 
gols built this monument as a memorial of gratitude to Buddlia for 
their victories. 

After passing Kiu-vung-kivati the road becomes worse and 
wane; the email river has to be crossed and re-crossed, and after 
proceeding about a imlc the hills come sheer down to the river, 
which passes between perpendicular walk of granite. At this 
place are some tom plea, approached by step cut in the face of the 
rock, and several shrines are cut in the rocks around. Further on 
the road leaves the river, hut is not improved in any way; the 
whole road is, indeed, the worst 1 ever travelled over, and renders 
travelling difficult and slow* The pas* altogether from Naukau 
to the gate in the Great Wall, called the u Pass of the Northern 
Barrier,’ 1 is about 15 miles. The part of the wall at which we had 
arrived is the large wall built a,i>* 400, across the province of 
Chili, and Is an oilkhuot of the older wall built u.e. 240, betw een 
China and Mongolia. From the gateway the all goes over the hills 
and across the valleys right and left, and can be seen stretching 
away in all directions, doubling oil itself, and extending over the 
ops of distant mountains. The wall is not quite so large" as 
the walls of Fekiug, being about 30 feet high, and 20 feet at the 
bottom, narrowing at the lop to about 15 feet. Much of the wall 
is faced with granite, other jHirts are of brick. The centre con¬ 
sists of earth mid stones, the walls being retaining walls for the 
central mass of earth, as is the case in the walk of Peking. At 
short intervals on the wall are square tow ers, used as forts, ill which 
I saw great numbers of wall pieces. 

In former tiroes, and more especially in times of political dia* 
turhanoe, garrisons were placed on the wall, but at present there 
are no soldiers in charge uf it. When lids Great Wall was built it 
was of great importance, and kept out of China the hordes or 
tribes of Tartar?, and immense trouble and expense were incurred 
iu building and maintaining a structure which is 1500 miles long ; 
but since the Tartars have sat on the throne of China, the wall 
has fallen into decay. This inner wall which 1 saw k in better 

E reservation than the older one; part of CM11 and Si: and am 
Ctween it and the outer one; it was erected as an additional 
means of support. Standing on the wall, I looked over C3ui-tau, 
(the village near the gate,) across the plain, and saw the mountains 
which divide China from Mongolia, (fere and tliere the towers of 
the outer wall could be seen on the hllbtops. The whole wall is a 
wonderful work, and much surpassed my expectations of it The 
village of Cba-tau is a place full of inns, w here the numerous tra¬ 
vellers stop on their way into China. This, is the chief pass, and 
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the one most used; and, tn show how groat w the traffic, it ma\ be 
stated that there was a road, formerly made by ihe early builders, 
which, bos long since been much destroyed by floods; but the 
blocks of gramte composing the road have ruts worn in them by 
the passage of narrow-w heeled carts to the depth of 6 or 8 inches 
This pass is also the high road from Peking to Kiachta, and form* 
part of the road by which the Russians wish to bring the telegraph 
wires. But the Chinese Government refuse consent to this scheme, 
as they do also to that of railways, in their territory; for they know 
that where there are stations Europeans also will be placed in 
charge of them, and to this they w ill not agree on any account 

On one occasion I had to bike a journey towards the east end of 
the Great Wall, and found at the foot of the mountains small wailed 
c ities, like castles, placed at intervals of every four miles. These 
were garrison towns, and were in former times part of the military 
supports of the defenders of the wall, and the places where the 
commanders of the forces resided ; connection was thus kept up 
from place to place inside the wall itself* 

There are several large Mohammedan mobiles in Puking and 
its vicinity. Some of these buildings are old and dilapidated, 
others are in good repair anti in flourishing condition. These 
mosques are for the worship of the large body of Mohammedans 
who live in Peking; the original families of these people came 
chiefly from the western and north-western parts of outer China, 
They live here quietly and securely under the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, which does not in any way interfere w ith their religious 
observance or principles, Mohammedan officers are not required 
to attend the semi-political worship in the heat lieu temples, but 
they kneel in the presence of the emperor, and on a table in the 
entrance of the mosques there stands the emperors tablet {wishing 
him long life), before it are placed the usual five sacrificial vessels. 
This table is not in tbc chief place of honour, but just within the 
outer door. Many iascription*, both in Chinese and Arabic, deco¬ 
rate the walls and pillars, but no picture or idol is anywhere seen. 

Outside the west gate there is a very large Mohammedan ceme¬ 
tery, where many thousands of these people have been buried, 
Tlie tombs are more like Pie European than the Chinese fashion, 
and the inscriptions are usually hi Arabic, Persian, or Chinese' 
There Mohammedans frequently vi.-ited me, and said they were 
nut idolator% but worshipped the true God (whom they call Teen) 
as we did, and seemed to feel more sympathy with us than with 
the Chinese. 

Shortly before my arrival in Peking the Emperor, Hecn-fiug, 
died el t Jubai It w« on the occasion of the removal of hia body 
to Peking that the coupon, in November, 1861, took place, 
bu shun, the ciuet of the regency (of wbore execution 1 have 
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already spoken), and the other members of the regency, were 
together in strength at Jehnl, end the Emp rt*&s-do wager '& party did 
not fee! strong enough to deal with them while united. They had 
made themselves odious to tile general government and to the 
empress hy many unconstitutional acts, and it was determined to 
set them all aside. Court etiquette required that Su-fihun, as 
chief of the regency, should accompany the coffin of his master to 
the capital, and, as a mourner, he must be unattended by his own 
adherents. Thus when be came to the palace in Peking, and had 
concluded his service to the late emperor, he was seized and lodged 
in prison. In the mean while the other members of the regency 
were captured at their private houses* and the whole speedily 
brought to trial, convicted of treason, and condemned. Su-shun 
was sent to the Cabbage-market, the Princes of Mub and [ allowed 
to commit suicide, and the rest banished to ILL The Emprera- 
duwager and Prince Kung, brother of the late Emperor, were 
then the guardians of the buy-emperor Tung-clie. 

A a preparatory to the funeral ceremonies of the Emperor, a 
large bier, carried by eighty or a hundred bearers* and supporting 
a large and heavy wooden box, was carried about the streets, 
the object being to accustom the bearers to carry the coffin in 
thoroughly true time. In the box were seated eight or ten officers, 
and in the centre was placed a bowl of water; so that they could 
ascertain exactly whether the bier was evenly carried. This exer¬ 
cise was hoot up For many days, and the whole of the bearer* 
and their reliefs, probably about a thousand in number, carefully 
drilled. 3 

During the tune that the coffin lav in one of the Imperial 
temples in the Palace Gardens, the Em press-dowager went occa¬ 
sionally with the ladies of the court to bom incense before it, 

I his temple was approached by a road outside the palace grounds* 
and one morning, very early, as I was titling along this road, I 
unexpectedly came on this cortege. The empress had just gone 
luto the temple, and all the carriages were waiting outside, about 
rcu or twelve in number; ns I approached them the drivers raided 
the screens In front of some of the carriages, and evidently said 
something to the occupants, on which the screens ivere thrown up, 
and all the ladies, probably twenty or thirty, came on to the front 
shafts to see the foreigner who was passing. This gave me an 
opportunity gf seeing these court ladies and their attendants for 
a .minute or two; they were all toy well dressed, and some 
of them very pretty women; it struck me during this hurried 
inspection that about half of theta were Tartars, and the rest 
Chinese. I rode slowly past, as I did not consider that it would 
te F-l?*d fi or proper to stop, lest the officers in attendance should 
say I was a rude barbarian. 
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On the morning of the Jay on which the fern ova] of the cuflin 
from Peking to the Eastern tom hi took place, the traffic through 
many of the street- was snipped, and the eastern gates closed 
fur ordinary passengers. Foreigners were desired not to go into the 
eastern part of the city at all; but that we might not altogether lose 
the sight of the Imperial funeral, some of us rode a long dis¬ 
tance outside the city, and then went to the road by winch we 
knew the procession would pass. After a short time a body of 
cavalry and infantry approached, filling the centre of the broad 
road on either side j lining the road, were long rows of met) car¬ 
rying flags, like Venetian standards; then came the bier, sup¬ 
ported on large poles varnished red ; cm this was the coffin covered 
by a targe richly embroidered yellow satin pall* This was carried 
by eighty bearers, preceded by their chief, beating time with two 
pieces of hard wood - t then came inure cavalry ami more flags, 
followed by the coffins of a wife of the late emperor, and a 
widow of the former emperor Tan-Kwaug, who liad died doting 
the late reign, and who, according to etiquette, could not he 
buried till the occasion of ati Imperial funeral. Thee© were also 
covered by yellow satin pidh-, and carried by sixty bearer?. After 
these catue two or three of the yellow satin covered Imperial 
carriages. Many flag-bearer* surrounded this part of the proces¬ 
sion. After the carriages followed many carriages of the various 
princes, with cavalry, flags, &e., and Anally a long string of the 
carriages of the high officers of stale. The procession was about 
a tnile and a luilflong; it had been much lunger when leaving the 
city, because the young emperor and his suite had accompanied 
the coffin for a short distance outside the gates. At a certain 
temple on the road he made his obeisance towards the coffin, and 
returned to the palace. Very few of the citizens came out to sec 
the funeral, and they appeared to cure very little for what was 
going on, The procession was certainly of a very mixed character: 
the satin-covered coffins, &c., forming the central part of thecori&gc 
w ere handsome, and it w as interesting to see so much of the cnvalrv : 
but the standard-bearer*, and attendants, were very ragged and 
poor looking, and their appearance detracted much from the dignity 
of the ceremony . 
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IX,_ On the Geographical Position of Yarkand, and same other 

places in Central Asia. By Captain T. G, Montgomerie, b.*. 
Astronomical Assistant Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

Jtod, Slay U. lacti. 

Whilst carrying on tine survey of .lamoo, Kashmir, Li tile 1 j-bet, 
and Ladak, t have always kept in view the possibility of making 
a reconnaissance of the countries ]yito the north oi the Mustek 
and Karakoram ranges, and to the east of Ladak T that is, ui 
Eastern Turki&t&u, YaAund, &e. 

Whoa the EUirey was earned up to the frontier every endea¬ 
vour was made to sketch as much of the country beyond as could 
k done, without actually involving the surveyors with the wild 
tribes of Turk istan. 

lit this way the country was surveyed for several marches beyond 
the Karakoram Pass, and a rough reeormaiaaoce was made of 
the Suget Valley, between fbe Karakoram and the mountains 
above Khotaii. Again, to the east of the Chaug-Ckenmo u 
portion of the country was sketched, and along the great Pang- 
ktmg Like the rrconaaissaDce was carried about lo marches cast 
of the frontier. Subsequently, during this last summer, some part 
of Khotun has been explored by Mr. John son, and another branch 
of the Paqgkang Lake has been discovered by Mr. Low. As the 
latter portion of the country is very sparsely inhabited, arid the 
people met .with are- not very troublesome, it ls possible that a 
well provisioned party might advance Mill further. On the Yar¬ 
kand road, however, it wea evident that any further advance would 
have brought the surveys* within the range of the Khirgiz hordes 

who infest that road, * 

As any political complication, such as might lie caused by the 
capture or murder of ft surveyor had to be Avoided, it was cleflr 
nothing more could be done in that direction by the regular sur¬ 
vey operations. But while I was in Ladak 1 noticed that natives 
of India passed freely backwards ami forwards between La dale 
and Yarkand, and it eoiisemiently occurred to me that it might 
be possible to make the exploration by their means. If a sharp 
enough man could be found he would have no difficulty in car¬ 
rying a lew small instruments amongst his merchandize, and with 
their aid L thought good service might be rendered to geography. 
Accordingly T addressed the Bengal Asiatic Society with reference 
to this plan in a letter, extracts of which ftcconijiiiny this paper, 
vide Appendix A* 

My proposal received the support of the Asiatic Society, and 
the Government of India ultimately decided to carry it out There 
w«t some delay in getting the necessary sanction, but in the mean 
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iLtne .Sir Robert Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, took up the proposal most warmly* and said the Punjab 
Government would pay the expenses of an experimental expedition. 

I recommended Yarkand as a suitable goal for the first attempt. 
Our knowledge of that city being particularly vague, and it 
wjL 5 alto known to be comparatively close to our own frontier, only 
some 15 marches beyond, 1 thought it more especially adapted to 
our purpose. 

Tiie inhabitants of Yarkund were known to be chiefly Maham- 
methin, it was therefore necessity to select a Mahommcdan for 
the work, A mnoiishee called Mah omed-i-Hamecd offered bis 
sen ices for 11ie work. JIe ]vad been employed some vcars in 11 to 
north of India and latterly in the Punjab; he was" acquainted 
with the rudiments of route-surveying, and could uses a prismatic 
compass and read a vernier. 

iSix it. Forsyth, Secretary of the Punjab Government, assisted 
me in every way, and all arrangements were made during May, 
The moomhee Hameed jpined my camp in Kashmir; lie 
was instructed in the method of taking latitudes with a pocket 
sextant and also In recording the temperature of air and boiling 
water. As soon as he had acquired tolerable proficient v he was 
despatched from Kashmir to Leh, the capital of Ladak* The time 
for training was very short, as it was decided to send Hatneed 
into lark on d during die summer of 1863, so that he might be 
able to return early in 18tM, 

The moorish ee left Kashmir on the 12th June, 1863, with a 
detachment of the Great Trigonometrical Survey which was going 
in that direction. He reached Leh, the capital of La dak, on the 
■ttli July. Having made a rough route-survey from Kashmir to 
Lehf 1 was able to test Ins work* as that route had alrentlv been 
regularly surveyed* The results proving satisfactory, (he mooij- 
shee was directed to proceed from Lch to Yarknnd, "and to make 
a similar route-survey along that road. 

The following equipment of instruments was given to him, 
viz i-— 


1 Jacket sciliint 
1 ,t>j.rk artificial horizon 
1 Pri rajuUie com pas* 

I ticket «mp<LH$ 

‘l Therawmetem 


] 

y All of the sinnllcjit sise procurable. 


2 Plain silver 

1 Cc'.'^r ju- ami oil bmp for boiling the thenuomoW 
l brill]] Uu tauten for randuR off Un. witaut ac niebt, 

- Lioijki Tsxrdmg ; a f are |*per f Ac. Ac* 


Every endeavour was made to prevent the instrument* from 
being conspicuous ; the stand of the prismatic compass was not sent 
but is ns pjnee the. moonshee was provided with an ordinary- 
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spiked staff, siirrh as Mimalyaii travellers generally carry. The 
head of the staff was made rather larger than u^urd and cut off 
flat so that the compass con hi be retted on the top. By this 
tneaos a steady observation could be readily seemed without much 
trouble anti in a way little likely to excite suspicion. 

The moonfibee was detained at Leh same time before satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements could be made to send him on: he accor ding ly 
arranged to join some Ladak and other merchants who were at 
tliat time forming a kafila or caravan for Yarkand. He hired 
servants, iiz. ^ u?ut arid Xiusim AIl, bought ft jtony and sonic 
ordinary merchandise; he also took with him a letter of credit oti 
’i arkund and a small supply of money. 

The kafila left Leh on the 23rd August, ISB3, and the moon- 
sliee J lameed followed the next day. The kafikbuiihi, or bead 
man of the caravan, derided to take the ordinary summer route 
from Ijidak to Yarkund. Their journey commenced at Leh 
11.^78 teet above the sea. The moonshee found the temperature 
of the air 42° at noon, and water boiled at 181° 3" of Fahrenheit, 
brcjm the Karakoram the kafila descended mxain into Turkman, 
and on the 13tb September reached Sugot on the Karakaah River, 
f ollowing the Karalmsli for a short wav the moonshee ogam 
ascended a great northern spur of the Kars kora m Mountains, "and 
crowing over it on the 17th, emerged from the mountains on the 
■ September, hrom that time they marched over almost level 
ground through villages and cultivation, finally reaching the city 
of Yarkund on Wednesday the 30th September, 18d3. The 
moonsWVfl last remark being that the country of Yarkmtd is must 
fruitful and boasts of many vineyard^ 

'I he mootisbee left mi the 23nl Atigost, and, after 30 days’ bard 
marches over the most elevated country in the world, reached Yar- 
kuiul on the iJ'itli September. The iio-t clay the kaftla halted near 
a I hid d hist monastery at a village ft very short distance tram Leb + 
On ^ the second day they halted at Si pel, which is a barren waste, 
having no sign id human habitation, and boasting only of a. Kudbiiist 
shrine (l hoorfaii), The luoonshec, who caught up the kutila or 
caravan at this place, remarks that here all travellers are seized 
with a bad headache, owing, no doubt, to the great elevation, aa 
the moousbee says lie found a great quantity of snow on the ground, 
on the 2-1th August. r I he diird day they crossed a very high 
pass, but baited at. a village whore barley and mustard thrive 
capitally, though it was too cold for wheat, &c* During the 
night the surrounding hills had the benefit of a heavy fall of snow 
I lie fourth day the kafila halted at the village of Kardoon, 
which boasts of orchards of apples, apricots, and" walnuts. The 
fifth day they halted at die village of Diskit, about 9000 feet 
above the sea, a large village on the Shay ok River, Here the 
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moorish ee lays wheat was scarce, but there was pin]tv of barley 
mid mustard. 


The sixth march the knfila crossed the Shay oh River, and 
ascended the Nubra Talley, halting at a small Tillage, and the seventh 
marrh brought them to Paiuiroikh. This is the last village, and 
also the last place where good grass is obtainable on the Ladak 
side of the Karakoram Pasa* Traveller* generally hall for a few 
days, &» as to rest their cattle and give them a good feed before 
crowing. The kafila therefore halted two or three days, and 
started from Pan ami kh on the 1st September, 

During the next 10 dap they passed over very lofty desolate 
mountains, and never saw either a village or cultivation during 
the whole of that time. On the nineteenth day they reached 
Kit van, the first village of Yarkand. 

These nineteen days were the most trying of the journey. No 
grass could be got for the cattle during twelve davs till they 
reached Sugct, on the Karakash River, The kafila fiad on this 
account to take a large supply of grain with it, and only a very 
small quantity daily could be doled out to the ponies. Nam her* 
of pontes died in consequence. 

Front Kilynn the moon shoe made his way to Yarkand with the 
kafila in five more marches, halting each day at soma village. He 
was much struck with the fertility of the country, and after crossing 
such difficult and desolate mountains vciy probably thought it 
much better than it was in reality. On reaching igrkund the 
tttoonshee seems to have had no difficulty in making friends. 
Though tile province is ruled by a Chinese official and the city 
garrisoned by Chinese troops, the in res of the population is Ma- 
bommedaii, and ruled in ordinary matters by their own governor, 
subordinate to the Chinese* The Mahout tiled an gE>vertior at tliat 
tittle was half a Kashmiriat) by blood, but had never been out of 
YarknntL The moondieQ ultimately became a great friend of 
tliis governor, hut how he succeeded in becoming so is not known 
for certain ■ it was most probably through an old friend of his 
own, called Awe a AU, whom he found settled in li arfcuiicL Jiv 
the assistance of A war Alt the moonahee seems to have been 
housed without any difficulty, for it appears he was able to take 
star observations an the third night after his arrival in Yarkund ; 
and as he could have done this only in a private place, where no 
stranger could see him, most probably it was from the ruof of his 
friend's house. 


The moonshce settled down in larkuud for the winter and 
remained there anti in its vicinity during the whole of October 
November, December, January febmarv, and nearly the whole 
of March: his Iasi observation taken in Varkund being dated the 
2”th March, 1S&4. The winter in Yarkund seems to have been 
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very severe: the thermometer early in January hating fallen 
nearly to zero, or 32 below the freezing-point At times the 
weather was cloudy, anil from the IMi to the 26th January snow 
tel]; but, judging from the general regularity of the observations 
of the sun and various stare, the atmosphere on the whole must 
^ eri very dear. Beyond the 27th March no record is forth¬ 
coming, but it was afterwards ascertained that the moonshee had 
iu some way excited the suspicion of the Chinese officials, or some 
one bad drawn their attention to the moons lice. At any rate, the 
Mrihuiiimedmi governor told the moonshee that the Chinese were 
making inquiries about him, and that he had better not remain in 
l ark and any lunger, lie advised him to send off his property at 
once, and to follow It himself before a fortnight trnu over, usher- 
wtse he would most probably get into trouble, Following this 
*ti®ndly advice, the moonshee despatched his servants and property 
with a kafila just starting for Led and he himself overtook them 
at the Sdget grazing-ground, where they hail prmmeed to wait for 
liLm. The mooushee's friend or relation, Awuz Ali, accompanied 
liiui, and they went on with the kali la and reerossed the Kara¬ 
koram Mtipii tains in safety. After crossing the pass, the inoon- 
siiw' and his friend, Aw r az Ali, both became ill and got very weak, 
and ultimately they both died, within two oi %irce days of each 
other, when only at a short distance from LadaL The kali la 
had at that time reached British protected territory, and happened 
to be quite close to an encampment of the Croat Trigonometricai 
Survey under Mr. Johnson, Mr, Johnson heard of the death of the 
moonshee, and at once proceeded to inquire Into the matter. The 
men with the KaJik said the moonshee and hts friend died, from 
eatin| wild rhubarb, which In April and May is abundant; but 
]Mr, Johnson thought there was good cause to doubt this state¬ 
ment, and, accordingly, he took possession of such of the moon- 
filtei^ a property and papers as he could get hold of, and .sent the 
whole to the British officer then on political duty in Kashmir. 
Ihis officer inquired into the matter, examined the inooflfhee'fl 
t wo servants and others, and finally came to the decision that 
there was nothing beyond a case of suspicion. 

ihf: death of the poor tnooushee was most unfortunate, after 
he had pstted safely through the real dangers of the expedition, 
viz., those incidental to travelling in Turkistan and to a residence 
In a aeun-barborous place like Yarkund, where the mere fact of 
possessing instruments and taking notes was likely to get a man 
into trouble* If tlm moonshee bad been killed by the robbers 
t.iat infest the ’’i arkund road, or hail been imprisoned or put out 
ot the way by the Chinese officials, it would not have been very 
surprising. J 

lhfi best-armed knfilas passing through Turkistan are some- 

tou xxxvi. M 
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tiiuts robbed by the Kircbi* border and those who resist are 
eeneralk killed; and in YiiAnod the Chinee are, to say tho 
Lst very arbitrary in their dealings with straugunu The poor 
mooiUee got safely through all these dangers and died, after 
he had left Turkistan, cither from natural catnass or in a »u) that 
id-ilit bare happened to a native in the must cwihflfid parts of lliC 

^"riic moontWs watch, instruments, ppe 5 ^ su1l1 
books do not seem to bavc been tonehed though tafcto- 
travellers appropriated sonm of \us more saleable irepertj, ( 
this they woiild most probably haw done whether his death 
natural'<>r otherwise. Though the motmshece ^ 
untouched atill the value of the work is much dimun.hed by he 
want of those explanations which can be obtained only Irani tbc 
recorder, and no doubt a great deal of unrecorded infannatMJn is 

ah <fiviitr\u tVe examination regarding the mwaisbees death and 
other causes his books ami pnf*>i* reached mo only at die tegni- 
of l £{>5 lust as 1 was leaving India for England, 
five instruments were all in good order, except t]ie smaller 
thermometer, whidLwas unfortunately broken after despatch h;um 
I.nhon-. The b Mt* consisted of one volume of Astroiiouncal 

Observations, in English j one volume of a Magnetic Route-Survey 

in English; one volume \ cmucular Jo ™U ow 'olnme ot 
(iWrratioas ami Route Survey, in vermicular (l ereian c laraetci j > 
mcib miscellaneous papers, and a plan of the poabon d the various 
towns in Lnstern l lirkisten* 

The above ore all in my possession, except a paper or papers 
««rnainm- an account of Yarkund, and of the Chinese admm.str^ 
ti C iiK andVo state of partus in Eastern Turkwtan, w lndi is m the 

foSdlSLig tie moonslw* pM»» is « 
ititarveiing one j. it gives the position of ah the clod places in 
lii h'ru Tm-kUn. a'lid it also eW flinttlic roooi.sk-csmws 
. ' to tte countries west and oortli. The progress of Russia 
in the Hob vuUcv seems to bo correctly noted ; but whether he is 
riizht in Buying that the Russians have a fort near I^ike hnp 5 and 
1(l e U ii to build others in Ea^ern TurkEtan, is very doubtful. 

The moouriwe gives the position of Shukhargau, which ho soya 
was the capital of Afram&b t n real or fabulous conqueror of Pnnsia, 
much celebrated in Persian poetry, said to have lived seven cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. 1 lie town of hiriku! is sahl to 
have been the capital of the son of Afraaab: but ns AfriLwah is 
gupnofecd to have been a sort of family surname, like tile I'luaraoh*, 
Ptolemies, or t'cesars, there is no saying 1 whether the sou of the 
conqueror of Persia is referred to, or only one of bis descendants. 
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From the books, it appears that the mwnshec made a 
complete route-survey from Leh to Yyrkond, As he was ejarch¬ 
ing with a kalita. alt measurements of the road with a chain 
would have been out of the question, ereu if the nature 

of the country permitted of il; but iu such mountains it was 
physically impossible. I therefore desired lie should simply 
reeunl the hearing and direction of ihe raid as far os he could see 
along it at one time, and with his watch note the time he marched 
in that direction. By this means l trusted that a very fair route- 
survey might be obtained, if the value or rate per hour could be 
SBtueictarily established. This rate 1 was able to determine from 
the average of his marches before and after reaching Lck On 
leaving Kashmir the mootishee, with the above object iu view, was 
made to record the direction and time between Kashmir and Lek 
And again, beyond Leh, the regular surrey had been carried 
three marches down the Turk i stall side of the Karakoram Puss, 
The latter enabled me to follow the moonsheks work for 18 out 
of the 30 marches ; and by this means it was easy to form an 
opinion on the amount of reliance that ought to be placed on Ills 
route-survey of the other 12 marches. 

The observations for latitude formed a further very valuable 
cheek, and prevented any great accumulation of error/ A great 
number of observations were taken at Yarkund, and by combining 
the route-survey with the latitude, I think it may be concluded 
that the Latitude and longitude of \urkund have been determined 
within narrow limns, 

The bearings or azimuths for the route-survey were taken with 
a good prismatic compos; and the moonahee was capable of 
observing as accurately as the instrument permitted* 

rtic Laiitudes were taken with a very small pocket bos-sextant 
without a telescope, and consequently observations of stars (and 
more especially of such a small one as the pollster) could not be 
made very accurately. The sextant could lie read to half a 
minute, hut the observations, owing , to the above want, do not in 
any way approach dliat degree of accuracy. The great number 
of observations, taken ut Yarkand, is* however, some com¬ 
pensation. The mean of eleven days’ observations, in October, 
Kovomber, December, 1363, gives a latitude of 33° 20' Fur Yar¬ 
kand. And, as a general rule, the latitude deduced on any one 
dujr- does not d3Iter from that determined on any other more than 
I 2', so that I Conclude 38° 20' to lie a very /air approximation 
to the latitude. 

The observations of the temperature of the air and boiling 
water givt,> a fair idea of the climate, and also determine pretty 
closely the height of Yarkand above the sea. The height was a 
very great de&derBium, as hitherto there was nothing beyond the 
- * il 2 
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Vaguest speculation a? to bow much Yarknnd is above the sea. 
The known products of the country, viz., silk, cotton, rice, grapes, 
&c-, enabled geographers, with the aid of the supposed latitude, 
to make a gues^ at the height; but ill no other way could any 
approximation be arrived at. By some it was Kiipp^i 1 :! to^ be 
2flbo feet above the sea, and by others as muds as 5000. The 
observations of the boiling-point ghe a mean height of about 
4000 feet, which h perhaps within a few hundred feet of the truth. 
Certain products arc known to jrrow at nearly the same height at 
a similar latitude in the Himalayas ; but the climate oi China and 
Central Aida are known to be so very different from that of Hin¬ 
dustan, that geographers naturally felt very doubt to I about any 
such deductions. 

Fmm the above it will be seen that tlio latitude and height of 
Yarkand flat. 38 20', height 4000 feet) had been fairly deter¬ 
mined by actual observation, while the remaining element of 
geographical position, vise., the longitude (long, 77 30"), can be 
pretty closely deduced from the soute-survey, and more especially 
a 4 its general direction was nearly meridional. And these were die 
main geographical objects of the expedition* Lite river of \ai- 
kund flows rapidly past the town, and goes to the cast of Aksu* 
for 18 or more marches—say 200 miles; and I do not think it is 
too much to assume that in that distance it must fall at least 
J5D0 feet 1 and 1 conclude that mo^t probably any surplus water 
of the Yarknnd River falls into an inland take, or is swallowed up 
by sand at on elevation of little over 20*10 feet above the sea, 
some 28 marches beyond Yarknnd. The lake or desert in which 
the Yarkuad River is lost has been generally marked on the maps 
as Lob-nor Lake, in the groat desert (or tiohi). This ?onm an 
extraordinary basin or depression in the heart of Asia, eurrmiuded 
by mountains with no gap or pass of a leas elevation than 13,000 
feet on the north, id 18,000 on the south, of perhaps 10,000 on 
the west, and 10,000 on the east 

Whilst at Yarknnd the moonsVe sent his friend Awaz Alt to 
Kukau, and intended to have followed himself, but the auspicious 
of the Chinese authorities having been aroused he was unable to 
jn ^ From Yarkand he was, however, able to get bearings of 
all the principal towns of Eastern Turkistan, from which he made 
a rough map of the country. 

The towns, the bearings of which arc likely to be most accurate, 
arc Kashgar, Khutait, and Sirikul + as shown in the mixmsheeY 
map; but i do not think much reliance can be placed on the 
others. 

KhoLan, which is only 8 or 9 inarches east of Yarkand, Is the 


AViti'u on 4 fi, ? f 1 hut join* tltr YarloUJil HiTtr, 
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name of a province which was formerly said to contain seven 
large towns, hut the sand of the Great Desert seems to have 
encroached on them, and only three towns of any great size remain, 
Khotan, the old, capital of the province* was long ago swallowed 
i]|> by the sand. Its site was not many in ilea from Ilchi, the 
modern capital 

Lhe Inhabitants of Ilchi say that within the last few years, when 
the wind blows hard, some of the old houses of Kliotan have been 
bud bare, and they often succeed in digging out various article's 
that have been buried. From this it would appear as if the city 
had been buried suddenly before the inhabitants had time to 
remove their property, but however that may be, the town no longer 
exists* 

About 10 miles to the west of Ilchi is the tow n of Krtrakasb, 
on a large river of the same name, which flows w ithin a few miles 
of Ilchi. Irom the bed of the Karak.ish liiver the greater j>art 
of the Chinese jade*stone is procured. This jade-stone, of which 
there was such large quantities in Calcutta* after the last Chinese 
expedition, is called yeslira in the Persian and sootash in the 
J urki language. I saw several pieces of it that had been brought 
from harakarh, cut into buckles, &c*, and I have no doubt of 
its being the same as that brought from China. The Nuksht- 
buntide Wynd, a resident of Kashmir, who bad been to Ilchi, 
told me that the Khan's (L £*, the Emperor of China) palace was 
built or lined with it* In the route-survey it is noted that the 
KnrnkasEi River joins the Suget River, not far below Sugct Itself, 
and that there is a jade-quarry (Kan-Saiig), about 2(i miles distant 
from the junction, and near the Karokash River, and I suppose 
tlmt the jade is procured from tins and jierbaps other quarries, 
as well as. from the bed of the Kaiakash River* 

Kashgar m the most easterly town under Chinese authority, 
it is supposed to stand higher than Yarkuud. 

The direction of Aksu, derived from the moonahee’s map, 
agrees tolerably with that given in the map accompanying Some- 
nrjfs paper in the Geographical Society's 1 Journal, T ana conse¬ 
quently accounts pretty well for all the unknown ground between 
the work of the survey of India and the explorations of Semeiiof. 

On the whole £ think it may be concluded that the results are 
satisfactory, and had the poor moonshee not died after completing 
liis work, nothing more could have been expected from a 6r5 
attempt. I think lie was an liunest and patient observer, and 
had he lived bis exertions would, I am sure, have been hand- 
Bonicly rewarded by the Punjab Government. 

Two Jibutiyas of Milum, from the British Hill district of Ku- 
nuion have been carefully trained, and just before leaving India I 
started them on an expedition to I .assn* These men being natives 
of Ii bet ought to I lave uo difficulty- in making their way, mid as 
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they are very intelligent and well trained, I Imp*'.' hereafter to be 
able to send the Geographical Society some valuable results. 
Should this lost expedition prove aucce-sfill, various other exp] ora- 
tloits will be made in the same manner. 

The moonsWa route enables me to give you some idea as to 
the enormous width of the Himalayan Range, l or after marching 
aliout fifty-one days across the mountains, he only readied 1 tic 
watershed dividing J Imilostaii from Turkistamand alter 15 marches 
more, or in all after 66 marches, be reached Tartnnd, on the 
opposite slope, and even then was 4000 feet aliove the sea. 

l r rom Junnnoo (or any point in tin* Punjab at the foot of the 
Himalayas), it takes a man, assisted by a pony, sixty-six days 
to «os& the mountains; and 1 think that even if a man tried his 
utmost lie could not well do it much under fifty-five days; during 
that distance the road Is, for 25 marches, never under an elevation 
of 15,0(10 feet, and during lb marches never descends below 
0000 feet 

Direct, that is as the crow ilics* the distance from JummOo or 
Ilushtapore to Yarfcuiid is 430 miles. that the mountains 
may be said to he at least 400 miles across their aruaJLest breadth. 

The Alps, I suppose, would take at the outside three days for a 
mail to era* and 1 believe that a good walker can cross from a 
village on one side to a village on the other ill ore Rummer s day. 
The moousbee took twenty-five days to march from the last village 
gonth of the Karakoram "to the first village of Yarkund, north of 
the Karakoram, 


APPENDICES. 

CM 

Fcirnct from Calais T. 0, MosTooMrmu’i letter 10 the Secretary of the 
Denial Asiatic Society. 

44 C&mp Laiiidt, S | SI July, ISiRS. 

i. p lRi _ [ htivft now Uie honour to address you with reference lo my jvop^] 

for employing iirilives in the explomiio]] of omintras which an? .out w yet 
accessiblo lo KuropcwnA. 

41 1 think that for f 'ntral Asia, Msdkommedfliia frqm our North-Western 
frontier :»rc im-at likely tu Bjjply ilic hat recruitB ; For other countries, Great 
TiVct, ike., it may* from time tn time, bu found expedient to train a different 

cka. . 

>. The otsrmiiionj to be mndu hy enieJi native* should bo os limplc rut 
jiOJwit'1'’. *l'h8 instrument*! equipment Khoulii la CuluraCt, 

** I should propp** the following as the primary objects of their explora¬ 
tion*; I*h die tiititudr- cf important poinhi; 2nd, the liti^bts of ditto; and 
3 rd, s roujdi ®>*v o J frcim point lo point; 4th, an account of ewch march and 
of <ncii rpmuntaLde place vJ*ited* 

" From the oonjomt'otwcn^tiqnx of the compass sod witch, fur the three- 
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mi 

Linn and the time occupied on each march, 1 wlao-ukl hog* tfanl we would also 
gel a fair approximation to the Icrngthidf* of the various places. 

" I think the fallowing inAtnuuiK'ntS wonld be wnffirieat, via.:— 

,J OtiQ Small neiljuit and arLi1ici.it briiM 

41 Two small thermometers to record the- taiptnlun of air and of baling 
Water, 

" Two good silver watches, die, 

14 The abort) skilfully imh! and the rpjHilta honestly recorded, wnlil at any 
rate ehrt ns an intelligible id la as to the whole of Extern Turku tan, 

“At present we are in great doubt as to what rally is the lotion of the 
varhmi cities ami places in thnt portimi of Central Asia. 

* ■ v m * 

il After Eastern Turkistan, I should reeonimoiui exploration to the oant or 
the Rmgkoog lake distract, then in the Lassa direction aud so uni but in 
eneh case I should retom mend the explorers to accompany men who have 
been in the hahst of visiting the countries in qaca-tioin 74 


m 

With reference to the nrote-survov and the tat Elude ot&rvatioiu, nay 
opinion is that, as far m they go, tfiey are tkfOQshly trustworthy. TV 
trujonshttu. did nnt understand even the meaning of latitude, hu knew the Tolu 
-Star, anil thought he knew several other stans; but as far a* I can make tint 
he applied the Amble ualmls Lo the Wrung stars. On the road between 
Kashmir and Leli* ha was quite dbtr L -.4sed to find the altitml" of the Pole Star 
vary, tad I feel quite certain he could never liavu hud any idksiof making up 
his ubsiTVatii .ns, for he was quite incapable of working oul a Latitude from the 
Kiiu or any southerly slur, ami Indeed I dwabt if he haul any notion of getting 
it even from observations to the PoEe Star. 

With reference to his Tontc-surrey, he had no possible mama of access to 
the survey of the first IS marches, and indeed at the time bo started, 5 of 
those marches had not boon surveyed, and as the mwrwhecfa survey <3 the 
lirat 15 agrees very fairly with those of the survey, T think fthuil&r credit Can 
be given to thu remaining 15, 


(C-) 


Lattcij 0£fl deduced fram Star Oltscrvaiiima taken at Yabkuhp, with a hiiuII 
pocket geJLtont without a telfficoju. 


On the HOt II October, ISC3 
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deductions from North to Sotuh Sian, m rEiat jeh3l-jj emir ii eliminated. The 
lu-.Lvx; erFor w taken, but the iIjcltc method wss font! den-4 lo be the most 
nlk^ctorji 


< 1 >) 

CoUFARtSOS OF THE 0U> AJ'D New POSITION# OF PLACES IS" EaETEBS: 

TtUtKISTAN, 

Hitherto the position! of nil places in the interior of the Chinese Empire 
have been derived from the Survey made by the French Jesuit lliisiotiimea 
or their pupils, moni t ban 100 yean ago. 

Ad far as modem experience in Chin* Proper extends, there is every reason 
for conddeoc* Jn tba work of rhn learned fathers; but with nsfnenK to ilm 
latitude and position of phots in frontier provinces, such as Eastern Turkishtfl* 
&c., Uixiio him hitherto been no means of toting their accuracy, and at she 
same time it wait dontbful whether the positions were all determined with the 
BtfLiJ ie regularity rw those of places in China Proper. 

It seemed to be very mtsiiiiafacUjty that tha ©eogxaphy of that part of 
Central Asia ihonli (upnil updo ol&ervatioEfaf uikon so long ago, and which 
had never been tested. 

I ccmKL-quently tried to fine the p^illon of places in Fas tern Turkiston from 
known points to the south of the kaml-oram, and solely from mod urn infomui- 
tiij.ii collected in British India, 

In a memorandum written several years ago, T in the above way deduced 
the | Midi km of Yarkand,* and came to the concl ilk] mi that it# latitude was 
somewhat to the south, and its longitude considerably to the cast of the values 
given by Humboldt m his *Anie Gen trade + on the authority of the French 
Jesuit*. 3 also deduced the pontioa of llchi, tbc capital of kliutau, atul catne 
to the conclusion that it was very considerably u> the west, and n good deal to 
the north of rhe Jesuits* value. 

Now It ii evident that my mentis of determining the longitude wore likely 
to give a favourable result, my deduct km* being mnde from point# very' cta«-u 
to tbc meridian of belli Yarkand and llchi, whilst the Jesuits* values Were 
made, in connection with Pekin &V’ to 4<y to the cast t f those places. 

It appealed to mo strange that I should in the one case deduce a lougftuifo 
considerably to the Awt, and in the oilier a tongrtudk atill mere to tUaJItsf of 
thesu given by the Jesuits, The only conclusion tbni 1 dsuld come to was 
that {few Jesuit! 1 longituilc of either one nr the other was radically w rong. 

Seem rdVr writing th» above memorandum, I obtained a copy of the 
geographical voliics assigned by tbc Bchlogintwmta to places in Has tern 
Twldvttuu 

The comparatively Hn53.ll differences in longitude at the Karakoram Pass and 
at llehl, cod trasted with the very large diffenunocs at YarVund and Kmbgir, 
between the t^htogiiuwrits' values and mincatilE farther excited my curiosity, 
and i minced me to test the probability of the fceil ions assigned to the cities of 
Turkfatan by tli« Schtaniut waits. 

It is w.-ll’ki,owi] that there am but jj marches between llchi wad YarkundL 
According to the SchUighotweitfl the distance botWocn those towns ifl 2i4 
miles, which would make the average direct length of each march about 3d 
mills, a rate quite oat of the question, a# it would represent at least 40 to 
miles per day over a rou^h country. After annlvriug several other routed, 1 
catuo to the conclusion that the Scbiagiutwelta 1 longittlde of llchi was likely 


* t (cel cquriuced that firt longlttet vs.' likely to tie a good spprQMiiiia t5oo , 
btcnoM all said it lay n, of Ken and >; of MeleIl 
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to he a good approximation, but that tbeir values of Yarkund and all places to 
the north and cast were not in accordance with their value of Held. 

The differences between the new values ard those of the French Jesuits 
and the Schlagintweits can be readily seen in Appendix E. 


(£) 


Position at 

By the French 
JfsutU. 

By SchUftntwrit. 

By Capt Momrttneite 
frvitn HuaeoL 

Yarkund . 

Ilehi, Khotan .. 

Kashgar; . 

Sirikul town 

Ut 
o • 

38 19* 
35 *>t 

39 25§ 

hoot. 

0 1 

76 16 
80 33 
73 57 

- 

Ul 

o • 

38 10 
36 50 

39 15 

hoog. 

o • 

74 10 
78 20 
71 50 

38 20 

37 37 

39 25 

38 10 

Lone, 
o * 

77 30f 

78 57 
75 21 
75 39 


* Latitude of Yarkund is given in Humboldt's * Asic Centralc,' voL U. 429. 
t Vide ibid. p. 418. 

1 K&ahgnr and K ho tan are given in the same work, vo>. iii. n. 437. 

9 Latitude of Kashgar from Jesuits' longitude from the Jesuits. 
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Abstoact of Mahcrks of Mahomed-i-Uamerd. 


The moonshee left the town of Leh, the capital of Ladok, on the 23rd 
August, 1863, and reached— 


Number 
of March. 

1. Gaulis, a village and monastery, on the 

2. SupioW encatninng-ground, on a barren jmrt of the 

mountain. 

3. Khurdoon, village ._ .. 

4. Khulsnr, village. 

5. Diskit, village . 

6. Cliimsbin, village. 

7. Pountnik, village. 

and lialting there two days, reached— 

8. Stuksha, village. 

9. Changhung, village . 

10. Spungdiear, no village. 

11. Gumloo, no village . 

12. Sasaar, no village. 

13. Kboobrolaku, no village . 

14. Koam Kalon, no village.. .. . 

15. Dnulatooldoc, no village . 

and crossing the Karakoram Pass reached— 

16. Ilanmgsa Abduolah, no village . 

17. ifalikshah, no village. 

18. Bush beer . 

19. Suget . 

20i Oibook. ] 

21. Sanjoo, valley . 

22. Kiliyan, valley .. . 

23. Toogiamautuk . 

24. UngoorAghil . 
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25. NnntliMn^ 

SO, PontlOiah .. .+ 

27. Kiliynu* * nTkgtr 

Ltingar (EndX Tiling? +. 

29. Itoora, rulagB** 

30. Yuw, Tilhlfip 

31. Ffortirpt WUagi* 

32* Yriknod, cUy .. .. 

Botvin the 0th and 27lh earoping^Iadr* tts*in? were no vit!*g« or ilieltcr 
or any kind, oacopt occasionally sotnc tlry stone walls ptu njp by tijivdlera to 
L<*poff the wind in very flevjittd place*. 


10 £?ept 
10 ,> 
20 * 
21 „ 
S3 „ 

n „ 

24 
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A IWTIUCT of the Mi uONiJITE^: 11 A tlQSt EJW-IIa U EKD’k 1 >< ilJTH-Slf JEYKT.— tin lied. 
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AttsJTB-iCT oftll01 Toon«?S£Mamomsd-i-HavcehVR£)CTTK-S t;fiVKT.—f<5tJ/1«a*i 
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X.— The Western Shorts of Volcano Bay, Tessa. By Commander 
C, S. Forbes, r.n,, f.r.g.s. 

Jtauf, M*J K 1S£6. 

Os the 30th of August, 18(35, I left Hsikodadi for the purpose of 
exploring the western shorea of Volcano Bay : and wise of exam¬ 
ining the two volcanoes in that vicinity* Our expedition—consisting 
of three Europeans, one Chinese, and five Japanese, nil well 
mounted—left the town early, and passing Kami da, the residence 
of the Governor of Tesso, skirted the coast Iti the direction of tape 
Siwokub!* After a ride of five miles, we forded a considerable 
stream on the banks of which was a hot sulphurous spring-, and 
then commenced the ascent of the high mountain-land, which 
extends from ihc interior towards Cape V e?an. The plain we had 
Era versed was covered with rose and raspberry bodies, and the 
plants of the hop, pink, and strawberry were in great abundance. 
The munernus farms and cottages w ere standing amidst fields of 
millet and other grain, and their gardens w r ere full of vines, peach, 
and pear trees* 

Our mute amongst the mountains was very rough, anti in some 
of the gorge? the morasses were well nigh impassible, With the 
exception of a few charcoal-burners" huU, there were no inhabitants 
hi this magnificent forest-land, where the chesnut, oak, beech, and 
manv species of pine abound in tile greatest luxuriance. 

On crossing the summit of the ridge, which is about 2000 feet 
in height, atid descending towards the shore of Volcano Bay, we 
were obliged to dismount, as the route was very precipitous, and 
in many places no better than a watercourse, lVstEng another 
hot spring, at live o'clock, we arrived at Osarcibe, a fishing-village 
on the shore of Volcano Bay, and established ourselves at a lea- 
bouse. 

Aug. 3lit. We spent the day in endeavouring to find ft route 
leading towards Capo Yesati, but that was impracticable, on account 
of the de&aenesa of die forest; we liircd a fishing-boat for the next 
day, the distance by water being about 12 miles. 

The shores of this portion of the bay are studded with villages 
and hamlets, entirely inhabited by fishermen. At present gather!ng 
antf drying kelp is their chief occupation. It is exported in con- 
sidcrabEe quantities to China,where It is used as an article of food ; 
its saline qualities making it a substitute for -salt, which in that 
country is heavily taxed. There i? every evidence of abundance of 
fish of all descriptions, large quantities being used in the manu¬ 
facture of oil. The fishermen are a vigorous and industrious 
race, and manage their unmanageable-looking boats with great 
dexterity. 
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Although the volcanoes we purpose to ascend are not visible, 
on the opposite side of the bay, Mar Endcrmo, a. largo white and 
*u]phiiroii*-louking mountain, with four craters thereon, is perpe¬ 
t ual ly smoking. Here the only object of interest is a profusion 
of magnetic iron-raml on the beach, very similar to that 1 have 
seen at Taranaki, in New Zealand. In this vicinity it h found of 
so 1 * -Jt iL “*■ "" li_J 1 i1_ ~ “ 



metallic iron. 

Sept* Uf, Early in the morning we started in a fohin^boftt T 
Killed 'The Go Safely Over the Wave,* far Otpe Yesan, with the 
intention of exploring the volcano of Uahinniyama, which forms 
the highest land in that neighbour hood, namely, about 1900 feet. 
After a nine-mile row along a rocky, precipitous, and uninhabited 
coast, on which it would have been impossible to land under any 
circumstances, we reached a beautiful bay, just inside the rape* 
and lying at the foot of the volcano. Procuring a guide at a 
fishin-i-village, we skirted round its northern flank, and commenced a 
gradual ascent Pacing rove rat fresh tracer of bear, w Inch, are very 
numerous hereabout, a two-mile walk brought us to die entrance 
of a gorge, which Jed into the crater on its western side. Here, 
by the banks of a Freshwater stream, were tome smelting works of 
the Japanese Government, and a very fair ^ulphur was being ex¬ 
tracted from the earth selected on the mountain side, 

Entering the crater we advanced towards its centre, in order to 
form nn idea of its configuration. Though there were hardly 
any traces of lava or pumice in the vicinity, or other evidence of 
violent eruption, it seemed as if one half the mount aid had sunk 
several hundred feet, leaving an almost perpendicular wall about 
600 high, on the north side of the crater, mid also one 200 feet 
high on the south side. The western and eastern sides king 
washed a wav by hot mud and water. 

fiu- floor of the crater, if l nmv be allowed that term, extended 
about half a mile from north to south, and three-quarters of a 
mile from east to west It is very irregular, and, lake the sides of 
the mountain, id formed of sulphurous earth. Steam was as¬ 
cending in many place?, and several geysers were roaring in dif¬ 
ferent directions. Altogether, the scene strongly recalled the 
Geyser district of Iceland to my memory: the same brilliancy of 
the sulphurous clays, the sharp dc notating repirts the roaring 
of these boiling caldrons, and the spiral jute of steam, every¬ 
where spoke of the turmoil below, and of that vast subterranean 
abbt i of tire which extends from Kumskatka, through the Kuriles 
and Japanese group, to Formosa, the Philippines, and Java. 

Mow here in tins volcanic rent do more active evidences const tlmn 
iu the neighbourhood of the straits of Tangar : within a few square 
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miles im? found five active and six donna at volcanoes, and bot-springs 
abound in many places. Here, on ils northern side in Ycsso v e 
Lave Volcano Bay* with three active volcanoes on it J shore?, and 
three dormant one? in its immediate vicinity \ at its western 
entrance are two active volcanic islands, and on Us southern side 
three extinct craters in tile northernmost extreme of Niphon. 

Of volcanic history in Japan we know' little or nothin# ; but a 
more intimate acquaintance with its literature will bring extensive 
and minute records to light, and of this wo already have the 
foreshadow Eiig. 

With regard to tins volcano it is very difficult to obtain anything 
like trust worthy information of ifs antecedents. Many of its but 
springs are intermittent, arid their tubes and cups are constructed 
by a sUicious dcjmsiL, in the same manner and form as in Iceland. 
Cut none of them hive approximated to that perfect ion of form 
and eruption which characterises some of the larger geysers in 
that Country. 

Ascending the northern face of the crater—^a matter of consi¬ 
derable difficulty—I arrived at the highest point of the mountain, 
and obtained an extensive view- of the surrounding country, tho 
Straits, and Niphon. 

The summit and northern slopes uf the mountain are composed 
of nock, so much decomposed by heat and water that it U almost 
impossible to determine its formation. Verdure there is none. 

At four o’clock m Hus afternoon we commenced our descent on 
the northern side, which is very steep, and, subsequently regaining 
onr boat, reached Qsareibe before midnight. 

Sept, 2nd. In the looming wc started along the shores of the bay 
for Tarawa, a considerable v illage near Cape Suyusaki. W e jxissed 
several hamlets and small Streams; on the banks of one of them, 
in n secbaled ylen, we found an Aino settlement, and bad thus an 
opportunity of seeing something of the original inhabitants ot 
Y easn and the northern portion of Niphon. 

The A loo men came out at once to welcome us; for, although 
their manner with the Japanese is abject and timid, they have a 
great liking for strangers, to whom they are always hospitable 
anti well dbSpOs&L Their mode of salutation is somewhat pecu¬ 
liar: they first rub their hands together, then raise them slowly to 
the forehead, mid subsequently stroke their tong black beard-*. 
Though their stature is moderate, they are well and strongly built, 
and their physiognomy is decidedly good, approximating much more 
to the huropuMU than the Asiatic type. Their complexion Is 
white* though sunburnt, and they hate nil exulieraut development 
of hair on head and body: hence they have been termed by 
some the “ Hairy Kuriles/’ Were it not for their soft black eyes, 
they would have a decidedly savage appearance. Their women 
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were of the healthy rustic type, and cultivate their natural ugli¬ 
ness by tattooing their lips. 

Their huts were of the poorest Japanese style, with little or 
no furniture, save cooking utensils and implements for fishing 
and the chase. There was no attempt at cultivation iti the vici¬ 
nity. Men, women, and children being busy in collecting kelp, 
which they barter w ith the Japanese, for rice, tobacco, and cottons, 
—their only requirements, excepting those provided by fishing and 
hunting. 

On poles hard by were a couple of bears’-skulls,—the guardian 
deities of the settlement; for, although the Aino wages incessant 
war with the bears for their flesh and skins, the bear is their 
principal divinity, and is always cut up with religious ceremony. 
His head, which is considered sacred, being preserved as a talisman 
against evil 

The costumes of the Ainos is a simple flowing robe of skin or 
cotton, reaching to the knees, and secured with a girdle round the 
waist, and their appearance is dignified and patriarchal. Written 
language they have none, and their tongue, like the tribe itself, 
stands isolated from all others in North East Asia. 

They have, however, numerous legends concerning their origin, all 
of which agree in one point,—that they came from the West.' One 
of these legends much resembles the Mosaic account of the Creation. 
It tells of how, after the earth emerged from the waters, a woman 
came from the West, and established herself in a beautiful garden 
in Yesso; which garden yet exists, though no one knows whereabouts. 
There this lady lived in great purity and delight, until Adam, in 
guise of a dog, tracked her home after a day’s hunting, and 
demanded hospitality. From this pair sprang the whole Aino 
race. 

Owing to the imperfect knowledge we possess, both historical 
and ethnological, of North-Eastern Asia, we cannot trace the Ainos 
to their cradle. But as on the shores of Eastern Siberia, and 
I»articularly in Castries Bay, the ancient inhabitants have much 
similarity with the Ainos in appearance, manners, and customs, 
it does not seem improbable that they formed part of a pre¬ 
historic migration from the West, which followed tne course of the 
Amur from Central Asia to the sea, and thence crossing to 
Sagnlieu and Yesso, extended their sway both in the Kuriles and 
in Japan : and subsequently were driven'back, in the north-east by 
the Kamschatkan tribes, in the north-west by the other nomadic 
tribes which followed them to the Siberian coasts, and in the south 
by the Japanese; who, about the end of the fourteenth century 
ailcr a lengthy and sanguinary struggle, confined them to their 
present abode in Y esso. .Since that period they have been gradually 
diminishing, until their present numbers are saircely ft0,000 
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These, for the most part, live in the interior, in societies of from 
ten to twenty families, governed by their own hereditary chiefs. 
All official jurisdiction, however, rests with the Japanese, who are 
exceedingly severe with them, and treat them as inferior beings, 
exacting the greatest respect on all occasions, and an animal 
tribute of furs, dried salmon, &c. 

The sole custom they have adopted from the superior civilization 
of their conquerors, the Japanese, is that of taking as many wives 
as they cau support, instead of, as formerly, restricting themselves 
to one. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Ainos, who in the middle of the 
nineteenth century offer us the siugular spectacle of a people who 
have not yet emerged from the lowest step of patriarclial civilization. 
The earliest written records we have of their existence are in the 
Japanese annals of the reign of the first Mikado, twenty-five 
centuries since. Then, the Ainos were masters of the northern 
provinces of Japan, and were treated by the Japanese as their 
equals; but they have gradually succumbed before the energy 
and civilization of this otishoot of the Malay race, and in their 
melancholy countenances may be read their history,—that of a 
once uumerous and sturdy people crushed by centuries of mis¬ 
fortune and oppression, rapidly descending into the great tomb of 
lost nationalities. 

Iji Perouse lias written their epitaph in touching language. In 
speaking of the Ainos, he says:— M 'lucre is no doubt they have 
great consideration for their parents, and that their manners are 
very geutle; it is equally certain they were shepherds, and Itad 
numerous fl«x?ks. I cannot form any other idea of the manners 
and customs of the patriarchs.” 

Shortly after leaving the Aino village, we came in view of 
the volcano of Konuiuartaki, and at 3 P.M. |>asscd through the 
villages of Great and Little Scarbe situated on the banks of the 
river, which runs into the bay from the lake of Konomar. We 
now commenced crossing a portion of the great pumice waste, 
which extends for many miles round the eastern slopes of the above 
volcano. Ijirge portions of the forest which clothe its northern 
and north-eastern slopes have been recently destroyed. Mauy of 
the charred trunks are standing out like beacons in their sea of 
pumice. The age of these trees, is apparently about seventy 
years, whilst here and there young ones of about ten years’ growth 
are springing up beside them. These trees furnish a key to the 
dates of the recent eruptions, which arc also written on the cliffs 
w-hich margin the bay. There, the cliffs are abrupt and about 
sixty feet nigh, and are encrusted with four distinct layers of 
pumice, each separated by a thin stratum of soil. The first, or 
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more recent, is alioiit qght feel thick; the second about ten inches; 
the third about three Feet; end the fourth about five inches. The 
whole resti off on the light day of which the cliffs are Formed. 

iskirtiug the pumice district and destroyed forest, we cut oft" the 
angle of the coast formed by Cape Snyueaki, atid, passing through 
a rich grass country abounding with cattle, arrived at Sarawa late 
in the evening. 

StyL 3rd ,—This morning we followed up the coast as far as 
Mon, the largest town on the shores of the bay, and thence struck 
inland to Konomar, a tea-house on the banks of the lake of that 
name, which lies on the southern side of Komauartaki, and where 
wc hope to obtain guides to ascend the volcano* 

This road, which is a portion of the highway from I lake skull 
to the eastern districts of Ycs?o, is exceedingly beautiful. Tt 
traverses a forest, where noble trees and greonswarda abound 
anil lakes are sprinkled about. A high range of hills margin the 
right-hand side, and on the left the volcano towers above to a 
height of 3000 feet, Jt seem* to have a special regard for Mori, 
all the desolation it Ian* ocondoned being in the opposite direction* 

Sept, 4 tk —In the morning we retraced our steps some 3 miles 
to a WinJet called Sigonabi, and, having procured a guide, struck 
through the forest to the pumice waste between the lake and 
the mountain. Traversing this pumice is very' tedious, as it i& 
in blocks of all shapes and sizes*, piled up hens, ploughed into 
ravines there-—the result of the melting of the snow in the spring 
of the year. Dismounting, wg left oar ponies, and commenced 
the ascent on foot* After two mites of very indifferent walking, 
we found ourselves within a mile of the lip of the crater, ami 
on a much more even surface \ as we advanced, the hollow sound 
produced by our steps convinced us that wc were on the roof 
of some gigantic cavern On arriving at the mouth of the era ter 
wc had an admirable view of the interior, which covers an area 
of about one mile from north to south, and two miles from east 
to west. Its northern and western sides are formed bv the 
loftiest portion of the mountain, and are about GOO fret hiH- 
and pcrfwtW perpendicular. From the southern side—that bv 
"' u , llnii airned—there i, „ g,**^ jW towarfs 
S*f71 In an easterly direction there is n gentle descent from 
the flffl-r of the crater into the wlley beneath the mountain 

tS f r,r‘"'"7^ 1 li F l! of lbc interior of the volcano, 

, , ' il tbt 1,11,51 f ort B .firmed of sulphureous cloy. Several 
r:^r re 0 f tm 'l a ™ its eastern portion. In the 

Tul™ inn ,7! “7 tl,C btrt ° f lhe a®*"- u hove up in 

ti succession ol i on us 0 f greater or less estent. These surfaces 

are cracked and fissured in all directions, with rand, stem 
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escaping; altogether unsafe eravclItii^, as these hot day surfaces 
arc constantly yielding to the foot “ 

In the iiortti-west comer of the crater is a new one, about 90 
teet m depth, and 150 feet in diameter; this was the source 

of the last eruption in i,S55. At present it manifests but little 
sign of activity. 

We learnt from our guide that the two last eruptions of tide 
volcano Lank place m 1*55 and 179*3; dates which nearly corre¬ 
spond with the conjectures one had been led to form* from the 

X 56 jon ^ Md * he oo the cliiEa in Volcano 

Bav, During the eruption ot I $55, pumice, ashes, and hot water 

w ere alone ejected. 

to ™ retL,raed tQ KotiomiLt a " d the following day 

&K &A.--I started by Konomar and Mori for Vama-coushinai 
avi Unseat the head of \ olcano Ray, in order to join the Prussian 
LousLd-benemh who contemplated an extensive jotinicy beyond 

Matmai 1 ^ thWW ***** *** ^ land+ ratura ‘ [1 g by way of 

Sleeping at Mttn, early on the morning of the 9th I followed 
up the iOmw» of the hay towards my destination, cratfnjr two 
targe streams, ami passing Otosbo, mid other flshing-villng^ m]l j 
auuther Amo settlement, 1 arrived at Yama-eousEnai at niKm. 

} JlL - | c0Uat O about the head of the bay is very beautiful, and very 
fertile, and the slopes which run up from its shores to the high 
mountain laud of the interior are covered with magnificent trees 
Although the two volcanoes I have ascended are not in view the 
otic near Lndetmo » v L -ry prominent, with its four vents in a state 
lii;!lvl *T • whilst in the interior, in lire same direction, are three 
ujllier mountains, which, from their configuration must be volcanic. 
lr C|4i of tilcl!, » called False Fusi-yama, from its resemblance to the 
namoiag mountain of that name in Niplion, is about 7000 feet in 
height 

i he Prussian ( onanl-General, who had made one exploring 
expedition to some hot-spring* in the interior, was suffering muS 
am w. is compelled to abandon hi is idea of proceeding further. As 
it is only foreign representatives that have tho right of imnirm 
Ltu )! 1 mi, J» ™n tbe treaty ports in Japan, I was most 
reluctantly compelled to abandon my hopes of racing somethin w D f 
the interior ot 1icsso: a country very little known even to*the 
Japanese themselves, their knowledge being confined to the sea* 

, ;uh1 nfl 3 v l S aWt «*™i tb interior being left to the Ain os, and 
the bears and doer *ath which it abounds. 

At i i .m I started for ilakodadi, where I arrived the followW 
morning: having ridden about ISO miles in 1* hours on the same 
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pony; a pretty good proof of the powers of endurance of those 
animals in this country. 

No observations of any sort ware made during my journey, fen 
fear of giving oft'ence to the .Japanese authorities, who arc to bo 
found in every little hamlet, anil whoso conduct, together with that 
of villagers, was .always most friendly. 


XI. —On the Effect/ of the Destruction of Forests in the Western 

Ghauts if India on the Water-Supply* By C, H, Markham, 

Esq., kh.a., Secretary 

tfrtitf, June 11, ISflflL 

Hi tma n action has produced great changes in the physical con¬ 
dition of the earth's surface. V;lsi tracts of swampy wilderness 
haw been converted into fresh pastures or cultivated fields, and 
barren uplands have been covered with stalely trees. On the 
other hand, many regions, in all parts of the world, which were 
once clothed with verdure are now treeless and arid wastes. All 
these changes are the work of man; some took place centuries 
ago, others arc going on now, under the eyes of this generation. 
The destruction of forests has been one of the chief agents in 
effecting changes in the earth's surface, and the best methods of 
counteracting evils which may he caused by these extensive clear¬ 
ances is one of the most important questions that occupy the atten¬ 
tion of physical geographers. 

This agency is now 1 ai work in the \\ eitem Ghauts of India, 
those rich and beautiful mountain-districts forming the backbone 
qf the Indian nenin&uk, and containing the sources of a water- 
supply, on which the pnragJrtty—indeed* the very existence—of 
million* depends. The Western Ghauts of southern India, nr 
rather that portion of them to which I now allude, extend for 
nearly 300 miles from Nuggur* in Mysore, to within a few miles 
of Cape Comorin, and have an area constating of forest-covered 
dopes, grassy plateaux, and rocky peaks mid" ranges, covering 
some where about 7000 square miles. 

The most northern part of the range is comprised in the two 
Mysore districts or Nnggur and Muhjeruhnd, in the former of 
which are the source of the Toongabudra; while the latter sends 
ii> waters to the Can very. Then comes the lovely little mountain- 
district ot Coorg, eoutaurin™ the fountains of the sacred river 
(. auvery ilselt, Loorg is divided from the Wynud district by the 
Braraah-gherry Mountains, and Wyunad extends for u len^rth of 
about 50 miles ia the feet of the Neilgherrics, which rise up from 
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the W ynaaci plateau like a massive wall, with many silvery 
cascades pouring over its face. On the western, or Malabar side, 
the mountains of Coorg and Wynaad rise abruptly from the plain, 
and are covered with magnificent forest. The plateaux are broken 
into a succession of ridges, sometimes rising into lofty peaks, which 
enclose valleys or flats—usually one mass of rice-cultivation ; and 
on the eastern side the descent is more gradual, and is covered 
with forest. 

The taluq or district of Wynaad is a plateau, averaging an 
elevation of ,*1000 feet above the sea, in the direct line of the 
^ ©stern Ghauts, between the mountain-knot of the Neilgherrics on 
one side, and that of Coorg on the other. It is about 60 miles 
long, by 30 broad, and contains an area of some 720,000 acres. 
On the Malabar side, the upper half of the mountains consist of a 
succession of stupendous rnural precipices, broken here and there 
by ravines and spurs, and wherever there is a foot-hold the ground 
is covered with magnificent forest-trees, many of them yielding 
valuable timber. On this western side there are several mountain 
masses which rise from the plateau to a height of 5TAJ0, and even 
6000 feet, their sides clothed with forest, and terminating in well- 
defined peaks. One of these, the Vclery-mullah, extends far out 
into Malabar. The others are the Chumbra, the Culpetty the 
Koocha-mulla, and the Balasorc hills. Their northern astietfi are 
well adapted for chmchona cultivation, while their southern slopes, 
receiving the full force of the south-west monsoon, are less favour¬ 
able to vegetation. Their rainfall is about 160 inches annually. 

I he scenery of tills western part of Wynnad is exceedingly 
beautiful, consisting of precipices of gneiss, rising out of forests 
clothed m many varied tints, rapid torrents and waterfalls, ahd 
wide views of the low country. From the western mountains the 
land slopes ^dually down to the Mysore frontier, in a succession 
of ndges or low ranges of hill-, intersected by swamps or flat-, 
which, when left to nature, are overgrown with jHindanus , but 
which are now for 1 the most part covered with paddy cultivation. 

I he ndges and lulls consist of long stretches of grassland, dotted 
over with clumps of bamboos, mango-trees with wide-spreadin" 
branches, and flowering shrubs, such as Sohnum Indicum , a CV<Z 
'"T*?. a Lobelia, called by the planters wild tobacco, and an 
Usbechui with a very pale purple flower. The leafless but bright- 
flom-red Enjthrvuiy aud the wooden-fruited Dupionia zylocarpa, 
are also common. If the bamboos were absent, the mitral part of 
M ynaad would look like a beautiful but neglected English park. 

I ,T U) ri, } m "** of £ ncii5S rl * froi » the plateau, some, 

fclike the lulls of Nehalura,ending in needle-like peaks, others forming 

u 1 - -' prmpicea I hese are the Nelialum Hills and Cheramcottah 

V south-east Wynaad, Cunjithcottah, Yeddacul near Sultan’s 
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battery, the Meepaugmldv rock, Jignnnbetfah near Cnl|H_tty, and 
tie C entra] Hill of W ynand. All these are conspicuous land- 
marks. 1 lie eastern ride of YVjnaail up to the Mysore frontier 
cousin df a Ml of dense forest, here and there intersected bv 
pat My Hats (and He call these low swampy valleys on each side of a 
fitrearn paddyJtatt, whether they are actually cultivated or not) fur 
a width rd 15 to 2d milusL The climate is here much drier than 
cm the western side, and the trees, consisting chiefly nf the 
deciduous teak, are stunted and undersized. There are extensive 
fires in the dry weather, when the traveller mav ride for miles 
through a hideously desolate forest of trees with charred and 
blackened stems and leafless branches. The bright little Indigofm 
putrheUa^ hy t]to road-side alone relieves the dreariness of the 
scene. The Mudamulhy forest, uu the south-east side of this 
part of Wynaad, is worked by the Government for its teak and 
sandal-wood, being rented for &9 years from the Xekiuboor Tcru- 
|j.Ld, whose daim to it v ,'as very questionably for Its, 3500 a year. 
The rest of the forest near the Mysore frontier belongs to Govern- 
^ nen |b exception ut a inrae block, the claim to which 

by the I id]iLilly devasunj has been allowed, The managers nf the 
papHla declare that their gud does not allow it to he touched and 
tiiev will come to no terms with the Government with regard to 
the timber. The claim of the Timuellj pagoda to another block 
of forest 1 i;ls been disallowed. 

1 he drainage of the Wynnad district, excepting the torrents 
wJucb dash down the western mountains during the south-west 
umti^rtiif, is entirely to the eastward] the numerous streams unltiur 

farm three rivers, which are tributaries of the Cuuvery. The 
"t *\T Xir dnims South-east Wynaad and part of the Ndl^berries 
t ie Noogoo drains South, anil the Cubluuiy North WyuaS. All 
the streams are fordable in the dry season, though die banks are 
otEcu steep; but during the monsoon they swell to an immense 
siKe r often rising 20 feet, with a width of 200 feet, and dflahinji 
nmously along with masses of tangled brunches and uprooted 

Coffee planting commenced in Wynnad In about 1840 Nn w 
rt,t TC arc- 192 <»ff« states, of wljicli 9865 acres beta* t0 
Europeans, and 4748 to natives, actually plained 

7000 fet-t. .rid. 1.1,1..-, poakfe b B« 

like that of Wynaari and CWe JariEkJ ?^ The fimnatim, 

veins of basaltic rock, hornblende and ..., ' .v'- 1 ■' L ' , lll l ' l -‘. "ith 

half-decomposed Write underlies' tlit- util ’’ Ti 1 1 L" e0aie P 0 '’*® 

Ndlgherrta is not a flat table ,„ t !' S® S?**" 1 ?» 

^ , ^ Uie “>* consul* of a succession 
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of undulating bills and interveniug grassy valleys, with ratines 
thickly wooded, numerous streams, and occasional rocky ridges 
running up into fine mount el Eh peaks. The streams all go to 
swell tilt! great river Cautery by its tributaries the Moyaar ami 
Bowany; the Moyaur descending from the billa by a grand 
waterfall in the Fykara ehinehmiu-pkntntiuu on the northern 
slope ; and the Bowany flowing dow n between the Koondahs and 
Neilgbcrriisi to the south. The soil of the plateau is very rich, 
being formed by the decomposition of basaltic and hornblende 
rocks, mixed with clayey products oF the granite and decomposed 
vegetable limiter. There are extend ve depOffltw of peat i n th e val ley a, 
which afford supplies of fuel. 'The chief defect in the soil is the 
absence of lime. On the open plateau, in the wooded sholahs, and 
hi the thick forest* of the lower slopes, there Is a great variety 
of beautiful flowering trees and shrubs. First in the brilliant 
Splendour of its flowers must be mentioned the tree-rhododendron 
{Rhododendron arhrettm), which is very common in all parts of the 
hills. In the wooded ravines are the Michdia. Xtlayiruca, a 
large tree with fragrant flow ere of great size: the Sympfoct}* 
}michra t w ith hairy leaves and snow'-white flowers; the Ik* 
a targe umbrageous tree ; the pretty pink-flowered 
Rhodo-myrtut tomenteUa, or hill gooseberry ; the Jttsmimim r era- 
fatum ; the Sapota tliuffaides, a tine forest-tree; Ctotahtri^ 
nattia?, and a number of chiuchonaceous trees. On the open 
grassy slopes the most common shrulra are a L heUa^ a Crotaluria t 
a Vaccinium t a Berberii^ and an Otbeckia, with a purple flower 
of a much darker shade than appears on the same shrub at the 
lower elevation of Wyuaad. 

South of the Ncifghcmcs that remarkable gap in the ghauts 
occurs at Pain hat. which enables the railroad to pass from sea to 
sea—from Madras to Bey pour. The eastern drainage from Coerg, 
\Vydflad, and the Neilglierrics is all to the Cauvery. 

The mountains sooth of Pa3ghat are thus completely isolated 
from die main range of the ghaut*. They comprise the glorious 
Anamallnye aud Putney a and the hills of Travancofe, including 
vast forest-covered tracts as yet unexplored, and containing the 
sources of water-supply for Madura and Thinevelly j and those 
of the great river Ferry an r. which now pours its floods uselessly 
into the Cochin backwater. 

Tbe mountains from Falghnt to Cape Comorin may be divided 
into two distinct regions for purposes of description, which are 
separated from each other by that extensive unknown tract of 
country, where the sources of the great river Ferry aur are still 
concealed from our knowledge. The southern region extends 
from Cape C omorin to Courtalhuu, and comprises the mountain 
chain which divides Travancore from Tinnevclly. Near Cape 
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Comorin, isolated masses of weather-beaten nock rise abruptly 
from tliu plain, and form an outline of battlements and pinnacles 
against die shy ; and the continuous range only commences north 
oJ flit' Aramboly Pass, where the mountains attain a height of 
30th) feet and upwards. The range is not broad, and has little 
or no iutemiedtale table-land, but slopes abruptly from the 
summit ridge to the rich green expanse of Travaucore on one 
side, and to the dried-lip plain of Tituwvelly on the other. The 
peaks rise to a height of 6006 feet. Several coffee estates have 
already been formed on these lulls. The most southern tire at 
As&inibhno, at an elevation of 3000 feet, iinmcdiutelv above the 
Aramboly Pass. The principal drawback to this" site is ius 
exposure to severe galea of wind, which do much injury to the 
plants. Further north, and on the Tinncvelly side, at the feet 
of those grand precipices called Maha-Indra-gherry and Tirana- 
inullay, there is a small coffee estate, owned by a wealthy and 
liberal-minded Mohammedan, named Mcer Anjemir, who lives at 
Fanunguddy, At die foot of the peak of Aghast)iwmdlay, in 
Travaucore, a fine tract of forest land lias been purchased, and 
there fire several coffee estates round Courtallunn 

There is a notable difference between the climate on either side 
of these ghauts. On the west side the slopes are abundantly 
watered by the south-west monsoon, and the streams fait into 
the backwater, supplying the narrow strip of land with water in 
abundance. On these Travancore hills clearing may Ik 1 carried 
on to any extent, without detriment to the low country, which 
could well dispense with some of its surplus moisture. But, on 
the east side, tue due supply of water for the tanks and channels 
is a necessary of life to the people inhabiting the wide pin ins of 
riisnevelly. Indiscriminate felling on these eastern slopes won Id 
lead to must deplorable results, and the evil is already beginning 
to be felt Further grants of land have been prohibited in the 
Tctikassy Tftluq, and in Xanganary the people complain bitterly 
of the drying-up of the streams There can lie no doubt that 
serious consequences will arise from indiscriminate Felling; but, 
when He. 1,84,000 arc required for the repair of tanka and 
channels in TitmcveUy, and only Rh, 43,000 are granted* tho 
failure of water cannot be entirely due to a reduction in the rain¬ 
fall caused by clearing on the hills. 

Hie northern division of the mountainous country extending 
from Pal ghat, to Cape Comorin includes the Anainullay and 
Putney bill® *0 British territory, and an extensive lull district 
within the native state* of Cochin and Travancore. It differs 
From the southern division in pcswsnng several ridges with wide 
.-tretches of table-land, instead ot a single line of rauiintisitis slopin'* 
directly from their summit* to Use plains on either side. 6 
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There is a very extensive mountain region between the plains of 
Travancore and those of .Madura, The southern portion, extend¬ 
ing over an area "of about $0 miles by 20, out of which issues the 
river Perry aur, is entirely unknown and is a blunt; on the map. 
The northern part burdens on the AftamaUays, and is almost eis 
little known. Flic great river 3 Vrrvaur, flowing from south to 
north* traverses the centre of this mountain region, and, after a 
lung course, eventually turns to the west and falls into the Cochin 
buck water. In December, 1806, I craved this mountainous 
country on foot, wit!) Dr. CWhom. Our route passed right over 
it, crossing the Perryanr. The mountains are owned, under the 
Tnivuncoro Government, by the petty Rajah of Pooniat, and from 
time immemorial there has been a track called the Pooniat Road, 
traversing Pecnn&te and flawing down into the Cumbnn Valley 
on the Madura side, Tt was used by the elephant-hunters whose 
old pits are still to be seen* and by the Poouiat Ikjah’s cardamom 
gatherers. The ancient Pandyou kings of Madura are said to 
have received their supplies of betel, pepper, and cardamoms by 
this route, in exchange for rice and cluih. At present the Madura 
people annually drive their herds up tu these mountains ibr 
pasturage, but the only inhabitants arc a wild tr|ln> of wandering 
lull people called Uraks. They arc seldom seen. 

The distance from PecruitMe on the western edge of the 
mountains, where there arc several coffee estates, and a chztichona- 
plautation, to the Pcrryaur River is 74 miles on the map, in mile* 
bv our route; from the Pqrryaur to die eastern crest of the ghauts, 
54 miles on the map, 8 miles by our route; from the crest of the 
ghauts to Goodaloor, ots the Madura sale, 8 miles on the map. 12 
miles by our route. A total distance of 30 miles on foot, over a 
most di Hi ci ilt country. 

The road leads from Pecnnode across grassy uplands, with 
mucD rock ou the surface, to the river Urradav, ami crusts the 
stream at the L rraday lavahnn, I licse lavaiums frequently 
(jccur oti the map. Tney arc merely places where herdsmen are 
iu the habit of resting their bullocks, and are known by several 
acros being overgrown by a species of Composite ( Bhtmt>a\ the 
rcHitr of bullock manure. The land must Ik; very rich and valu¬ 
able, _ There are several magnificent shvtahs on" the bilk over¬ 
hanging the Urraday, and facing to the westward; but after 
crossing them the country to the eastward presents a hotter and 
drier appearance, the s kulaks are smaller, there are la roe patches 
of eetah bamboo in them, indicative of a poor soil, and they often 
only extend a few yards on either side of the streams. \Vc snw 
Mcverul bison on higli hills to the south, timber bounded before us 
nito the eholaba, and there were numerous tracts of elephant* and 
cheetahs. We passed through the Pambamm (snake) Tmahtm, 
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and over hDls covered with grass 1<* and 12 feet high, a most 
blinding and tedious march, and finally came by a steep descent, 
through bamboo jungle, to the batiks of the IVrryaur. 

Although this was nearly the lowest season, the river was 30 
varda ucror?, and wc Found tty the marks that, during the luomoan, 
it rises 8 feet higher. The whole of this immense volume of water 
now runs to waste m the Cochin backwater. But there lias long 
been a project to build a dam across, at a point 13 miles south of 
where we crossed, and to make a cutting, so as to throw the river 
over into the Madura district. 

The coffee plantations have already begun to attract traffic over 
this formerly unfrequented route, and before long, a good I unlock- 
track, and a bridge over the Perryaur, will become an urgent re¬ 
quirement of the district. The rice and chitlis of Madura will be 
exchanged for the silver of the planters and the betel, cup .. .''-ml i.-. 
and tobacco of Tmvancore. We found 2t)0 bullocks on the banks 
of the Pcrryaur, laden with rice for the coffee plantations, coming 
from the Cumbum Valley. The bullocks were driven in, and 
made to swim across, while the bap of rice were ferried over on 
a rude bamboo-raft: a process which seemed likely to occupy at 
least twenty-four hours. One only has to lie a witness of pro- 
* ct'cdings such as tins, to l>c deeply impressed with the delay and 
injury caused by the nijscncc of bridges. We crossed the river qu 
the same bamboo-raft, but the coolies with our tent did not arrive 
until late, having been driven or rather frightened of!' the read by 
a herd of wild elephants. The river is here lined cm loth rides 
with clumps of hum boo; the bed is very rocky, and l tic water 
clear mid cool. As night closed In, the fires of the herdsmen and 
the mass of white bullocks under the bamboos were (indy reflected 
in the river. Tire? throughout the night were necessary, to keep 
utF the tigers which abound in extraordinary numbers, demoting 
the great abundance of other kinds of game. 

Alter passing up tbe bamboo-jungle which fringes the river on 
du" east Bide, we entered upon a country presenting a still more 
dried-up appearance, though the grass w as of immense height. 
Stunted trees were scattered over the open hills, chiefly Tertninolia 
torioeea* and here we met with tie first teak-trees. The land is 
formed into a large amphitheatre of hills, with two sharp peaks, 
and after descending the slopes, we entered a thick bamboo-jungle, 
and had to wade along the bed of a torrent up to our knees for a 
considerable distance. Tbe woods abound in black monkeys with 
white boards, jungle fowl, and imperial pigeons. The Goodaleor 
Tavalum is an open space in the midst of the forest, about 
miles from tbe Perryaur, and close to the crest of the eastern side 
of the ghaut?. I lie descent into the t’mubum Valley is rapid and 
precipitous, over huge boulders of rock, and often eroding a 
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mountain torrent. The is clothed with splendid forest-trees. 

Black wood {Dalberym hitifolui)^ one of which 1 measured -1 feet 
from the ground, atid found to be 17 feet in girth, and another 
was at least of equal size ; vcn<ja y trees (Fterocaiynis marjtupiwm) t 
yielding 1 excellent wood for building purposes* as well as the gum 
Aina of commerce; a tree called locally vekait {Conocarims 
foUux), the wood of which is also need for building; the Muck 
dacuraer-trec j and, lower down, great quantities of the lout home 
Sterctilia jfirtidi j, which yields an inferior kitid of poou spar. Here 
and there we got peeps of the rich Curabum Valley as we de¬ 
scended, with mountains on the opposite side. On first naming 
out into the valley, there is a w ide stretch of open grass-land 
dotted with the t/erhtm bush (Galtfropi* ffiymtea), w here immense 
herds of cattle were feeding, and further on there are Helds of 
Cftstor oil, and fine cro|js of tour and raggee. 

The Anunialkys have been well described in 7>r\ CJcghoru^s 
work, and an account of the rolllevs will be found in my 
in Peru and India/ 

Tl is scarcely necessary to say that die rainfall along these 
Western Ghauts is derived almost entirely from the south-west 
monsoon, and that consequently nearly the whole of it is deposited 
between the mouths yf May and September, But it is worthy of 
note that the amount of rainfall along the ghauts decreases us 
Cape Comorin is approached. Thus at Mnhabaleshwar, near 
Bombay, it is 248 inches while at Trivandemm, the capital of 
Tra van core, it is bn, and at Gape Comorin itself otilv 30 inches. 
The gradual narrowing of the peninsula will probably'account for 
tliis phenomenon. The heaviest rainfall of course takes place along 
the western faces of the ghauts, where the dumb, heavily charged 
with the moisture from the Indian ocean, suddenly enter the colder 
stratum caused by the mountains, and are at once condensed. As 
they advance across the plateaux the amount of rain deported by 
them sensibly decreases ; and the rainfall, in special localities, is 
affected by the smallest variations of aspect and shelter. Thus 
the western forests of Nuggur, Coorg, Wyoaad, and the Koondahs, 
receiving the full force of the monsoon, have a rainfall of about 
-00 inches, while at short distances to the eastward it is much less 
heavy. At Mercara, in the centra of Coorg, it is 145 inches mid 
at iSuggur about 100. The effect of aspect and variations of 
exposure on rainM is well shown on two estates on the slopes of 
the Chum bra Hill, which rises out of the W vnaad plateau On 
eIjc one with a western aspect it is 18G inches, on the other, within 
ii few nil lea* but sheltered by the jieaks of the Cbuinbra Hill ii l & 
oX.j-4 inches At the Nediwuttmn cliincboua-plantutious on 
the Neilghemes, which are atom 8 miles to the eastward of the 
bne of mountains on which the monsoon jains first burst, the 
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rainfall is 127 inches. At the Dodabetta station, the highest peak 
on the Neilgherries, the average annual rainfall from 184 < to 
to 1855 was 86*13 inches; the maximum annual ramfall being 
102*33 in 1847, and the lowest 65*09 in 1848. . 

Utbough the rainfall thus varies, according to local circum¬ 
stances, every particle of moisture is wrung out of the clouds in 
their passage from the Indian seas, by the intervention of the 
mountains.' The forests which clothe their sides, and fill the 
valleys and ravines on their plateaux, have the effect of regulating 
the flow of water to the eastward, but I cannot see that their 
nresence or absence would have any influence on the actual amount 
of rain which falls on the hills. The intervention of mountains 
8000 feet high, and the consequent change of temperature, will 
always wring tlic moisture out of clouds coming from the Indian 

Within the last twenty years a great change has come over the 
mountain districts of the Indian peninsula, a change which is sUll 
in progress. An English colouy is establishing itself in them, one 
which is, as I cannot help believing, of great promt.-e, and one 
which is founded on different principles from any that has hitherto 
emanated from the British race. It is not a colony of needy 
adventurers and of labouring men, formed on the principle of 
exterminating the aboriginal population, and seizing their land: 
such as has swarmed upon North America, Australia, and - e 
Zealand. But it is a colony of planters who generally enter upon 
the occupation of hitherto waste land, either belonging to the Mato 
or to native owners, the latter receiving its full value in parting w ith 
it The native ixmulation, instead of being exterminated, as is 
the case in all other English colonics, make their own terms as 
labourers and carriers; and the extenm* settlement of Lnghsh- 
men on these hills, by raising the price of labour has been almost 
an unmixed benefit to the natives, not only of the immediate 
vicinity, but of distant districts in all directions, to which the influ¬ 
ence of the labour market extends. , . ... . 

On the other hand, the settlement of planters on the hills has 
iriven rise to wide-spread destruction of the primeval forest. The 
planters are occupied chiefly in the cultivation of coffee, to which 
Have been recently added tea, and the quinine-yielding ehinchona 
of South America. These three products give rise to the felling 
and clearing of forests, in the formation of plantations. In 
Nuijinir Munjerabad, and Coorg, several thousand acres have 
been"'taken up; in Wynaad about 16,000; on the Neilghcr- 
ries some 9000, besides the Government chincliona-plantations; 
in the Anamallays some 600 acres have already been cleared; at 
Ncliainpaty in Cochin about 1200; at Peermede iu Travancore, 
625; aud on tlie hills, overlooking the district of Tinnevelly some 
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500; making a total area of little short of 60,000 acres of forest 
destroyed- Nor has the process by any means reached its limit; 
and a great change is taking plate in the physical condition of the 
hill-districts. . . 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of ascertaining 
exactly the nature of the changes caused by these clearings, and 
the best means of obviating the evils that may arise from them; 
for on the nature of the water-supply from the hills depends the 
irrigation of a large part of the peninsula. 

One obvious consequence of the destruction of forests is an 
increased rapidity of surface-drainage, giving rise to sudden and 
destructive floods at the outlet on the plains, where the change of 
slope causes a diminution of velocity, and to injurious freshes in 
the irrigating rivers after they have reached the plains. The effect 
of vegetation is undoubtedly to retard evaporation, and to check 
the rapidity of drainage; and the removal of forests of course has 
an opposite effect. The hill-districts of India are now affording 
proofs of this law of Nature. The floods caused by the monsoon 
rains are yearly increasing in size and violence. To give one or 
two out of many instances:—During last monsoon two floods 
swept down the gorge at Coonoor iu the Neilgherries, doing much 
damage, and they were of a volume such as had never been known 
before. Again, ‘the bridge of the Mootramuddy in Coorg was 
swept away by the floods of 1863. Plans were drawn up for a 
new bridge which should be out of reach of all future floods; but 
in the following year they rose to a greater height, and in 1865 
higher still. All this is clearly due to the extensive clearance of 
forests, owing to which the rain-water rushes off the surface, 
instead of sinking into the earth and forming spring*. 

Major Sankey, in his interesting Report on the state of the 
roads in the Coorg district, has pointed out other injurious effects 
of indiscriminate felling on mountain-roads. The planters clear 
away the tret's above these roads, and run horizontal drains to 
prevent the soil from being washed away from their coffee-plants. 
These drains become surcharged, burst at different points, and 
form perpendicular channels, at the cud of each of which most 
formidable breaches arc made iu the roads. These breaches often 
occasion chasms in the roadway itself, and Major Sankey is of 
opinion that the original form of the hills may be permanently 
altered. The only remedy appears to be to preserve a broad 
fringe of trees and bushes above the road. Equally disastrous con¬ 
sequences arise from clearing below the roads which pass along a 
mountain-side. The water drains off the road; the planter below 
naturally cuts a longitudinal drain to prevent his soil from being 
washed away, which operates to undermine the bauk, and causes 
frequent breaches. Major Sankey, therefore, strongly urges the 
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necessity of preserving a belt of jungle both ou the upper and 
lower slopes of all inountain-roads. 

For the last twelve years, a system of forest conservancy lias 
been established in the Madras Presidency, under the able and 
zealous superintendence of l)r. Cleghorn ; with a view mainly to the 
preservation of valuable timber and of firewood, and to the reten¬ 
tion of belts of forest near the sources and along the courses 
of streams. The construction of public works is by far the most 
important part of our mission iu India, and their completion will 
form the chief, if not the only justification of our occupation of 
that vast empire. As a branch of the Public Works Department, 
a forest agency is very necessary, both for the supervision of selling 
and planting ou a proper system, so as to ensure an adequate supply 
of timber for public works, and of fuel for railways; and for the 
cunservancv of forests, to obviate the disastrous effects of indis¬ 
criminate felling on bridges, roadways, and irrigation works. The 
operations of this agency have been judiciously conducted, but it is 
not to be expected, nor even to be desired, on other grounds, that 
any government agency should hinder the very extensive embarka¬ 
tion of capital in such enterprises as chinchona, coffee, and*tea 
cultivation. Teak, black wood, sandal-wood, vengay, and other 
trees yieldiug valuable timber, should be grown in large planta¬ 
tions near streams, by which they can be floated down to a market. 
These plantations must hereafter supply the demand for timber, 
and help to obviate the evils attending the destruction of the 
natural forests. 

A noble commencement of such plantations has already been 
made at Nelemboor, in Malabar. The teak-plantations, for 
which India is indebted to the far-sighted wisdom of Mr. 
Conolly, commence nearly opposite Momliat, and extend for 
seven miles along the north, and for several miles alone both 
sides of the Nelemboor River. The long vistas of tall and 
perfectly straight trees present a striking appearance. The steins 
are often without a branch for a height of 70 feet and upwards. 
Those plauted in 1843 I found to be 5 feet 2 inches in girth, at a 
distance of 3 feet from the groumL, and 90 feet high; those of 
1847 were 3 feet 11 inches iu girth, and 70 feet high. Several 
acres arc planted every year, and the newest piece with the 
nursery, is now three mdes beyond Nelemboor. The fiuest view 
of the plantations is from the lied of the river, where there is 
a foreground of drooping, feathery bamboos, above which the 
stately teak-trees aptiear with their large pale-greeu leaves, while 
the line of the Neughemes, crowned by the needle-like peak of 
Makoorty, bounds the distant view. From 1844 to 18C5 the 
number of teak seed lings planted was 1,078,079, covering 1690 
acres; and iu 1805 the receipts were 27,1584 against an expeudi- 
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ture of 16,026/. These valuable teak-plan tat ions are under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Ferguson, an experienced Scotch 
forester; and no better measure could be adopted for the future 
management of the forest agency than to establish a sort of school 
of forestry under Mr. Ferguson at Nelemboor, where natives might 
be trained and instructed. 

There are also teak and sandal-wood plantations in the Muda- 
mullay forest in Wynaad; a very fine plantation of Australian 
trees near Coonoor, ou the Neilghcrries; and a commencement 
has been made iu Nuggur of another teak-plantation. The intro¬ 
duction of plantations of cork-trees into India, where there is 
even,- reason to believe that they would thrive, both in the Punjab 
and Himalayan slopes, and ou the Western Ghauts, would likewise 
materially lessen the mischief caused by indiscriminate felling, 
while another valuable product would be added to the list of 
Italian exports. 

It must also be remembered that one of the three products, the 
cultivation of which is now extending so rapidly in the hill- 
districts, will have the effect, in a few years, of supplying the 
place and performing the functions of the original forest. The 
beautiful foliage of the chinchoua-trees, which after four years iff 
growth are 20 feet high, will be as effective as the trees they have 
supplanted in preventing evaporation, regulating drainage, and 
receiving the moisture which is wrung out of the passing clouds, 
tor this reason, as well as because it will be more remunerative 
and safer than coffee, and can be carried ou iu a healthier climate, 
chincltoua cultivation deserves the notice of planters; while the 
healing qualities of chinchona bark should induce the Government 
to encourage its cultivation round the native villages iu the hills, 
by offering prizes, and by every other suitable means. 

Iu the end of 1866 there were upwards of 1,500,000 chinchona- 

E lants in the government plantations on the Neilgherry Ililla, 
esides many others under cultivation by companies and private 
individuals. It is the intention of the Government to plant 
1200 acres with chiuchona-trees, and, to keep another 1000 acres 
as a reserve for further planting, if it should be considered desir¬ 
able hereafter. Many hundreds of acres will soon be planted in 
addition, both on the Neilghcrries and Kooudahs, and in Wynaad, 
by English capitalists, as well as by natives; and the chinchona on 
tl»e kilU, like the teak on the lower slopes and in the plains, will 
tend to mitigate the effects of extensive felling. 

Still many square miles will be bare, which once presented an 
unbroken surface of foliage. The forests will, to a great exfent, 
disappear, and it is necessary tliat some other agency should be 
found to perform their duties—which are those of regulating and 
economising the drainage of the rain-water. 
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In almost all countries there is either something to cheek the 
rapid flow of the rain-water in surface drainage* or else there are 
disastrous floods. This agency acts as a sponge. It consists 
either of a large area of forest, or of swamp, or of pent-bog, or 
of a system of hikes, or of artificial reservoirs. To \ urkshire the 
stioiigi 1 wa^ provided by the undrsined moors of the North and 
\Vcst Hidings. As these moors are drained the safety-valve is 
removed, and tbc heavy floods of the autumn of I8tdi arc fisc 
immediate consequence* If the moors are completely drained* 
artificial reservoirs must eventually be substituted, or the floods 
will lie a chronic and increasing evtL In I' ranro there is no 
sponge of any kind to regulate the waters oi the Loire, amt 
consequently there are frequent ami disastrous floods; while on 
the Rhone the lake of Geneva ]erforijis that important duty, and 
lienee the floods arc less violent and not so frequent i he river 
Po and its numerous affluents are always completely under control, 
because, sit the head waters of each river, there is an efficient 
sponge provided by the lakes at the foot of the Alps. I lie river 
Ebro* in Spain, has. no such moderator, and destructive floods in 
the country round Tortosa are, therefore, frequent. 

(.hi the \Vtstem Ghauts the sponge is furnished by the extensive 
furests winch clothe their tides* and when these are removed to 
am great extent, it is essential to the welfare of the w hole penin¬ 
sula of India that a system of storing water in large reservoirs or 
artificial lakes should be substituted. The subject has already 
received some attention, and Kir Arthur Cotton urged the 
necessity of forming reservoirs on the XcUghcrries inure than 
thirty years ago. 'Dr. Balfour ha* also written two valuable 
panels upon the subject* Rat not! ling has been done, anti we 
can therefore, only glance over wlmt bu been proposed* And 
first as to the water-supply from the Nuggar and Baba Rodecn 
hills* which contain the sources of the Toougabuddra Hirer* To 
this river the vast territory known a* the Ceded Districts* as 
larrre as Ireland, and (if we t^oept u few mangy babools) almost 
devoid of trees, looks for its future fertility, "the Cluwidy, Tonnga, 
Biitlra* mid Hhgaiy, are the affluents which form the Toonga- 
buddra, and* if tbe means of raising two crops le ever to be 
furnished to tlie lands within reach of the projected irrigation 
VO rks la the Ceded District** large reservoirs must be formed 
in the bills, <m the Upper courses of these streams. The most 
favourable sites are probably at the ancient tank of Mudduck 
Musoof on the Chuardy* at Mudala on the Toonga, and at 
Luckawally on the Rudra, 

South of Xuggur* from Munjerahad to the Nralgfacrricy* the 
whole of the stream* ending in the hill-districts go to form the 
mighty Cauvery, a river on the water- of which depend the ini- 
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pat ion of a great part of Mysore, of that marvellously rich garden 
t)f Tonjore, ami the projected coo version of the arid plains of 
floimbatorc into one sheet of cultivated land- Reservoirs have 
been proposed both, in Coorg and Wynaad, and a very thorough 
examination of sites on the Bowany and Moyaar—the rivers that 
drain the Neilghem and Kooudah hills—mas made in 185*5 by 
Mr. Fraser, an engineer of the Madras Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Detailed plans and estimates were then completed for a 
great reservoir on the Maual Kavg, Another was proposed at 
a site about a mile below lire junction of ihr Moyaar and Bo wan y 
rivers, where a bund might be thrown across a Valley. The two 
rivers drain a catchment basin of 1 "FjL>C> square miles, the greater 
part of which is on the Nellgherry and Lwnukh lulls. Another 
sire for an artificial lake was suggested by Mr, Fraser, at a place 
called Fakvur, on the Dbwany ltiver. Here a bund 852 yards 
long would form an artificial lake 45 miles round, with a capacity 
of 507,250,00) cubic yards of water; the whole area being now 
a wild and uninhabited jungle. Above Palavur there are several 
other good places lor forming reservoirs on the Bownny ; but nn 
the Moynar* there arc no favourable site?., though comparatively 
small basins might easily be formed. Finally, on the Neil Rhemes, 
the streams flowing through l ove Ikle, and from Bishop's l)owu 
mid M&rjaruiad, unite in an extensive flat, where a large reservoir 
might be formed. Tile bund would be placed across a narrow 
gorge at the lower end of the flat, anti would form a lake capable 
of holding 70*0^0,000 cubic yards of water. 

In the Bulimy Ilills Colonel Douglas Hamilton hus pointed out 
the site of an extensive ancient lake, which might be converted 
into a great reservoir; and there is n project for turning the waters 
of the Perry a nr, which now run to waste in the Cochin backwater, 
over the eastern side of the Ttavaucore Hills, and thus converting 
Madura and Rainnad into a garden rivalling Tan jure in fcrtiBtv, 
Tlie damming of the Fenya nr will form a lake several mites in 
dnmrnferecce. 1 may add that there is a very extensive tract uf 
mountainous country, ex tenth ng from the Anamallays to near 
CourtaUmn, which >3 almost entirely miknowHj and awaits the 
researches of future genera phical explorers. 

trom a careful investigation conducted by Captain Oakes, the 
Engineer of the Tan jo re Division, it would appear that the clear- 
anoe of forests hitherto made on the hills has nut yet appreciably 
a fleeted the irrigation in the delta of die Cautery, " Although the 

* From, Tipp^fi rariW tft tbc junction vrjlh tbo R5 *it Itowanr, the pre . 

MiiJa u SngDlar iHaEuiQC of i fcu? attioa at a ri r i n dte peuing ] it t*hj. The tfOi < iar 
duch, aa it u olUd.if W0 fotfop n^jir Ltws tipper, ind Htji .1 feel at the WcT cud 
the sidvs bt’jfig verv M«?p, asu.l the land at ibe same level no hath. ridi-B 
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floods have been higher from 1 Sid") to ISO”) than from 184C1 to 
tS55 v on the Cautery anient, vet, owing to- tine duration of the 
fio«U during the former yeoie having far exceeded that of the 
floods of the latter, and owing also to the fact that the height of 
the water at the Can very uncut throughout the period From 1S5CI 
to 18S5 differed but little from that from ls4ti to 1855, Captain 
Oakes concludes that the high floods of late yean? are attributable 
rather to a greater fat! of rain tlum to the clearance of the catch¬ 
ment basin* It must tie remembered, however, that the destruction 
of forests is very far from having reached its limit, that the rapid 
sarikec-dniinagCt caused by it already effects much mischief in ttic 
hill-districts, and that, as the felling proceeds, these consequences 
may eventually be fdt even in the (Hanvery delta. 

The construction of reservoirs in the hilts is also a matter of 
great importance for proposes of irrigation. They will relieve 
the rivers of superfluous water when the - Hoods arc high, thus 
tending to prevent injury' to the works, and furnish supplies tor 
irrigation when the rivers arc low. Every cubic foot of water 
which pas-sea over an anient into tire sea, in tune of floods, virtually 
represents so much final For the people recklessly waited. The 
storage of water in reservoirs on the hills would prevent this waste, 
so that, while they are the obvious remedy for the evils caused hy 
the destruction oi forests, they are also essential to a thorough 
system of irrigation. 

" The deductions which I am Inclined to draw from the above 
observations respecting the destruction of forests on the Western 
Ghauts are, that there will be an iucrea.'w of surface-drainage 
likely to l>c very destructive to public works on the hills them¬ 
selves, and eventually to be injurious to the great irrigation-works 
in the plains j. the remedy for which evil must bo sought in the 
storage of water by menus of large reservoirs; and in the extensive 
planting of ehinebona, teak, cork, vcitgay, black-wood, Australian, 
and other valuable trees; but that, owing to the clouds from the 
sea being intercepted hy the mountains, there w ill lie no sensible 
diminution in the actual rainfall throughout the year. 

This latter remark is not intended to apply generally, for on 
plains and extensive plateaux the destruction of forests" has cer¬ 
tainly reduced the rainfall. Humboldt notices this result m the 
well-known case of the lake of Aragtm in Venezuela, Sir Roderick 
Murchison has shown the great extent to which the mighty Volga 
has been lowered by the destruction of forests on the western 
slopes ot the f nd Mountains, and by the drainage and improve¬ 
ment of mardiy tracts. Coin mod ore dan sen of the Dutch navy, 
who contributed cue of the chapters to Maury’s charming work. 

* The Physical Geography of the Sea,’ informs- me of the same 
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effects from tho same causes on rJhe island of CnrnpHL General 
lijikcr lias observed these results In the country to the westward of 
Ilissar in northern liiilia t and .Mr. host \\ 3Ison hits driven us an 
interesting account of the desiccation of the basin of the Orange 
Hirer. The whole subject is very ably discussed by Mr George 
K Marsh, in his work oil * Physical Geography, as modified bv 
human action. 1 


XIX—On the Ialand ^ tim<jatioii of Travancor#; an Account 
of the jiHpds Ifud-f.Hifik i find the it urhuUuij Uafric^ By 
Ch R. Markham, i£s<p, f.p.a,, Secretary r.g.s* 

JSoik/, Janojvn,- afl, tflfj". 

Tub Malabar coast country* including Cochin and Travancore, 
ffl furnished by nature with a highway which traverses nearly 
its whole length. The backwaters, which Form this water com¬ 
munication, am continuous from Trivanderum to the railroad at 
Poimtiy, except at one point; and the completion of this grand 
system of inland navigation, by cutting through the single barrier* 
is must urgently required. I had the opportunity, in ray journey 
through Travxmcun.% in December, 1665, of examining thia tkarrier. 

But before describing the Wurkullay Barrier, it will be useful 
to explain the natural causes which have given rise to the mud- 
hank uf Alipcc—a phenomenon m curious ns its effects am useful. 
At no very distant date, geologically speaking, the sea appears to 
have washed the base of the ghauts. Two'points ran out for a 
considerable distance, one of which is now represented by [lie 
YYurkaUay Barrier, the other by a ridge of laterito, to the north¬ 
ward of Cochin, A wide bay intervened ; and the well-known 
Hindoo tradition relates how the sea was made to recede and, leave 
a home for the Namburi Brebmaus. Without doubt alluvial 
deposits gradually encroached upon the sen* which were checked by 
the waves of the monsoon, and eventually a belt of land was formed 
between the backwaters and the sea, now densely covered with 
cocoa-nut proves. This belt forms the present sca-cpast ; and at' 
one print the tamons mm I-bank of Alipee, the chief part of Tra- 
vaucure, afford* Safe anchorage. The whole roadstead has ft 
remarkably soft muddy bottom; and the fluidity of the water being 
diminished, while its activity is deadened by the accession of mud, 
the anchorage is very smooth ill 4 fathoms, even while the swell 
of the monsoon is at its height in the offing. The mud-water 
extends from the beach to the anchorage, a distance of about 
2 find it b voiy carious that while the mud-anchorage 

always remains in the same place, the line of mud-water moves up 
and down the coast with the anchorage as n pivot, from about a 
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mile south of Alipee to 2 miles north of that port—the movement 
occupying a period of several years. 

The causes which liave formed this mud-bank, and thus afforded 
by far the safest roadstead in these seas, are, I think, explained 
by the observations which have been conducted, with much core 
and intelligence, by Mr. Crawford, the commercial agent of the 
Travancore Sirkar. The usual explanation is, that the bottom 
happens to consist of soft mud off Alipee, which is stirred up by 
the waves of the monsoon. This, however, is quite inadequate to 
account for all the phenomena of the mud-bank ; and 1 am in¬ 
clined to believe tliat the theory formed by Mr. Crawford, after a 
series of experiments, is the correct one. 

During the height of the monsoon the waters of the backwater 
arc 4 feet higher than those of the ocean, and an enormous 
hydraulic pressure must thus be caused. In the same season, at 
low water, a series of mud-voleanocs are observed to form on the 
beach, which eventually burst and disgorge quantities of vegetable 
matter, and even cocoa-nut stems mixed with mud. On boring to 
a great depth on the belt of land between the sen and the back¬ 
water, the instrument passed through alluvial deposit into appa¬ 
rently moving soft mud, the pressure on the boring instrument 
being strong to seaward. These facts point to the conclusion that 
there is a subterraneous communication, through mud, between the 
backwater and the sea; and that the tremendous pressure at the 
season when the waters of the backwater are higher than those of 
the sea, forces an immense mass of mud mixed with vegetable 
matter, by a subterraneous channel, into the roadstead, where 
smooth water is thus caused. In this manner Travancore com¬ 
merce finds a safe oulet. Alipee is approached from the back¬ 
water by a canal bordered with houses and cocoa-nut groves, 
which is crossed by six timber bridges, having streets leading to 
them at right angles with the canal—a sort of Indian Venice. 
At the end of the canal is the house of Mr. Crawford, who has 
long and ably conducted the commercial affairs of the Travancore 
Government, the custom-house, the great Sirkar timber-yard, and 
* the salt, tolmcco, and cardamom godowna. There is also a well- 
built light-house with a flash-light, and a tramway from the beach 
to the town. Alipee is now a veiy important place, and is 
becoming more so, while Cochin is falling into decay. The whole 
of the increasing trade of Travancore passes through Alipee, and 
it lias a large trade with Calcutta and Bombay. Cochin, on the 
other hand, is losing much of its trade, and its sliip-building 
business has been destroyed by the coasting steamers. 

The inland navigation of Travancore is formed by connecting 
the backwaters by canals. One of these—11* miles long-from 
the ( hannatiKarry Backwater to Trivanderum, was made by the 
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Dcwnn Vencota Row, between 1828 and 1828, at a cost of 1ri.,71 "1L 
Others connect Quilon with the back waters to the north and south, 
and were executed between 1826 and 182ft. These canals are 
full of shoals deposited from the paddy-fields, and boats drawing 
1 foot often have to be dragged over shallow & for considerable 
distances, A small expenditure and more systematic supervision 
are much wanted. But the grand problem is the \\ urkallay 
Barrier, which cuts the inland navigation of Tra vane ore into two 
sections. 

The Wurkallav Barrier, immediately to the north of the old 
English factory of Anjengo, is a spur of the ghauts extending to 
the sea, and consists 'of a ridge of luterito hills about G miles, 
broad, with a summit-level of 180 feet The spur ends abruptly 
in a line of eliflk washed by the sea. The high land is covered 
with grass and flowering shrubs, such as Ixonvs and Osbet kias^ 
with some crops of gram and other dry' cultivation, and a few 
clump of jack and mango-trees. On the south side of the spur 
is the Coiiiotum, nn the north the Yeddawah Backwater. From 
the Cdtitotnm Backwater a ravine runs up to within half a mile 
of the summit of the ridge. This ravine is covered with paddy 
cultivation, called die biierneer and Dulwaiioorain fields, and is 
Knud with cocoa-nut trees, jacks, and plantains. From the Ycd- 
dawah Backwater a canal is brought up to a place culled Nedda- 
yerra, where another ravine runs up the Burner to within half a 
imle of its highest part. This ravine is also entirely occupied with 
rice cultivation, called the Cunnumbah and Shercouiun fields 
Au excellent road now' crosses the Barrier to the east of these 
ravines, from Shcracer to Ncddayerm ; and there arc travellers' 
bungalows at both these places. The cliffs are of soft laturite, 
and eel i tail i a remark a hie deposit of lignite. These dill’s arc 
intersected by five ravines covered with paddy cultivation, called, 
respectively the Wurkallay anil Moondayll, the Chalacoor, the 
\ ettyoor, the Far&mun, and the Aryyaliini fields. These ravines 
dope down gradually from the higher ridge of the Barrier. The 
village of \Vurkatlay, containing a pagoda, tank, mid Rajah's 
bungalow, 5a near the dills toward? the north end of the Barrier. 

There are four distinct plans for cutting through the Vf urkallay 
Barrier and, by connecting the Colitotum and Y odd a wall back¬ 
waters, completing the system of Inland navigation in this prut of 
India. 

1 hu first of these projects is advocated by Mr. Crawford, of 
Alipee. He proposes that the Dulwapouram and Shercomini 
ravines should bo formed into regular inclined planes. A sta¬ 
tionary engine would then be placed on the summit between the 
two ravines, working running gear. Loaded boats would be 
placed on trucks running up and down the inclines on tramways 
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and the engine would haul them up fine side and lower them flown 
the other, without breaking hulk—thus passing them from Sber- 
neer to the head of the canal at KecldayciTB, and hm otrr*d. 

The second scheme is that of ('olouel Greenaway, the Late 
engineer in Travaneore. He proposed to hrtng a canal along the 
foot of the cliffs front one backwater to the other by blasting the 
cliffs ljoek to a distance of 50 feet, and constructing a sea-wall 
from the debris. This, however, is said to lie impracticable. The 
sea is already washing away the cliffs, and their decay is accele¬ 
rated by numerous springs in their rear. 

The third plan is to make cuttings up the Shemeer and Sher- 
conuni ravines, and a tunnel through the lull which divides them. 
The highest parts of the ravines are TO feet above the backwater, 
so that the cutting would have to l>e that depth. 

The fourth plan i? recommended by Mr. Barton, the present 
Travancorc engineer, and has been adopted hy that Government 
as Likely to lend to the most successful results. 1 le proposes to 
continue the present canid, on the northern side of the Barrier, 
from HeddaycfCMi, By making a cutting in the Ciimuimbah and 
ShercQuuiii paddy-fields, nearly to the bead of the ravine, where 
the depth of the cutting would be 50 feet lie would then make 
a tunnel under the Wurk&llay Hill, from tlie Shercotnnh ravine 
to that of Chalacoor. The hill consists of sand and clay ( full of 
springs), and rests on a I vise of limestone; and there will bo great 
difficulties in making this tunnel. The canal will thence be 
broilglit by a cutting along the Chalacoor ravine, nearly to the 
beacb. It is then to pass through another tunnel under the 
Vcityeor Hill to the Yettyoor paddy-fields, where the dill's cease ; 
and there is no further difficulty iu excavating a canal thence to 
the Cditotum Back water, close to Anjeugo. It will he a very 
difficult and costly undertaking; but when once completed, it will 
be of permanent value, for the trade carried along the backwaters 
is large and increasing. 


Xlli._ Elaboration in East Africa between 14 ° to 16° jf. Lat. 

By Count 0. yok Khockow. 

The district which 1 have explored in East Africa is bounded on 
the north by the filler cl Gash, on the south by the tiiver yetit, 
on the west hy the Sliver Atbara, and on the east bv the land uf 
the wild Bozen. 

Iu Ifib-bbn I started from Kassaln, and travelled southward 
through the region wluch in the German maps is designated as 
Ibe “Land der Schangalla * (Land of the StwngaUa). Tlie 
Arabs call it 11 Haraka, or “llarkn" (which means lowland). 
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This area is erroneously described as lowland, it being actually a 
gradually rising hilly ground, on which grows high parched grass, 
and in the valleys one occasionally meets with low tnorny mimosa 
and other bushes. 

In the accompanying map, which I have sketched, the dotted 
lines indicate my journey and the routes traversed by me while 
hunting, the continuous lines point out the constantly flowing waters, 
ponds and wells, and those waters that only flow during the rainy 
season in the chore arc marked with a broken line. 


Hour*. 

From KamoIa I travelled s.s.r. through bushes, to the» 

mountain Abu Garni and Giddir .( ' J 

Then a.s.K. by s. through jarched grass, ami over hilly l 

ground .J 

Again a.b.w. bv 8. over hills, to the Chor el Gerrada 4J 
s.aw\ over hilly rising land with much grass, to the) 0 

Chor el Gergaf .} * 

Through hilly land south, to the Chor Cashmalkirba 6J 
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T1 trough Kakool-trees south, to the Bahr (river) Setit 5 
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During my hunting excursions I ascended the River Setit east, 
thence south over rocks by Djirra to the huid of Galabat, as far as 
Matama (12° 40" x. Ut), thence through Guedaref, Ilasaballa 
over the chore Sclxiderap, Caslmmlkirba and Mehka. 

Pursuing my journey from Guedaref to Thomat, thence to the 
village Hagcr-abiad (White Stone) to the east, I passed through 
hilly land, on which grew Kakool-trces and grass, to an Iloinran 
village, situated about an hour south from the mountain Fschr. 
From the Abu Garni (Father of the Camel), the outline of this 
mountain resembles the hump of a camel. 1 proceeded over an 
uninhabitable steppe as far as Mount Eschr. Here I observed 
only a few gazelles, giraffes and ostriches; no hysenas, vultures 
or ravens. The thorny mimosa seldom attains a height above 
eight or nine feet in this land of drought A rush-like grass 
grows here, and, occasionally, one remarks a short fine grass; the 
cactus spcciosa , too, climbs the bushes. 

During the rainy seasou the llomran Arabs inhabit the higher 
lands that lie between Tchrat, Romali and Djebel Esehr, where 
they grow their corn, and find n more salubrious air, thus avoiding 
the fever that so frequently rages in the lower Lands. This tribe 
is singularly unfruitful; in number they amount to between eight 
and ten thousand at the utmost. 

The map which I liave sketched shows tliat the River Atbara, 
and not the Chor el Gash (as W. Munzinger states) receives the 
mass of water tliat falls in this region during the rainy season. 
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The hills of this district run nearly parallel with the River Set it, 
and sire, In all probability,, the termination of the Abyssinian 
Mountains; the torrents that washed down from them m the rainy 
season have gradually broken their way to the deeper lying River 
A than. 

From Djebcl Eschr to the right bank of the Setlt the soil 
becomes richer and here flourishes the red-trunked mimosa 
(Kakool), from this tree gum Arabic of the best quality is 
produced. 

The map which I send includes a sketch of an area of 68 to 72 
geographical miles in length, and I am satisfied that I am the 
itst European by whom iC has been visited. It Is true that several 
maps exist of this district, in which a line running westward 
indicates the route taken by Mehmct-Beg In 1824, ami of Lejean 
tn I860, but no indication whatever is given of the several chors 
whose courses 1 have traced. How the cbors escaped the observa¬ 
tion of tlie above-mentioned travellers I am at a loss to say, unless* 
indeed, they paused them during the night, which is possible. 

The Chor Gerrada is the smallest of these, and is from 12 to 14 
yards in breadth, and has a depth of from 1 to 2 yards. These 
chors frdI into the Atbara at no great distance from each other. 

The questionable Djebel Knale may possibly be no other than 
the DjcAx-l Esehr ; the geographical position is about the same, 
and tlie mountain may formerly have had another name. 

Here it may he well to remark that the caravan-route? are not 
^infrequently changed by the fall of the rain, and thus it often 
happens that the old roads are no longer traversed by the inha¬ 
bitants of the country. 

I think It may not be amiss to state. In order to avoid a possible 
misunderstanding that may hereafter arise, that during my stay 
in Kassala a French Count do Bisson was also there, and he had 
commissioned a certain E. Wlu&ricz to draw a map of the district 
through which I had just travelled. I saw the production in the 
month of April, 1865, at Kassala, and drew the attention of 
the executor of the same to the fact that the snap was worthless 
and entirely false. E, Wla$zlcz replied, “ The Count du Bisson 
is determined to have a map of this region: here is one nicely 
executed ; the Count has not travelled himself in this district, and 
he is satisfied with iny map.” 

I protest against this patchwork, as having no geoeruphied 
value whatever. B ° 1 

Caul Count KbOCKOw. 
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XIV. — An Account of the Levelling from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea , by Captain C. IV. Hi Ison, R.E ., and a [tarty 
of Royal Engineers from the Ordnance Survey. By Colonel 
Sir Henry James, r.e., f.r.s. 

The instructions for levelling from the Mediterranean to the 
Dead Sea having been received after the party had arrived at 
Jerusalem, it was thought best to level, in the first place, from 
Jerusalem to the ‘Dead Sea, during the cool months, and to 
complete the line to the Mediterranean at Jafla, when the party 
were on their way home. 

But in describing the line levelled, we may assume that it was 
made direct from Jaffa to the Dead Sea. 

The line selected was that which runs across the maritime 
plain, direct from Jaffa to Lydda; three miles beyond which, on 
the road to Beth Iloron, the line turns to the right by Jirazu, 
Birfileeya, and Beit Sira, and from thence up the \N ady Suleiman 
to El Jib; where it again joins the old Roman road from Lydda 
by Beth Iloron to Jerusalem. But at about 1^ mile on the north 
road from the Damascus Gate the line turns to the eastward, over 
Mount Scopus; where it reached the altitude of 2724 feet, the 
height of the top of the large cairn on it This was the highest 
point crossed between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. 

From Mount Scopus the line follows the high ground to the 
Mount of Olives, and from thence takes the road down to Bethany, 
and following the road by Khan Hadhur to near Jericho, the lino 
turns to the right within about a mile of the latter place, and was 
carried from thence across the plain bordering the Dead Sea to a 
point opposite a small island in the sea itselt ( see Plan). 

Throughout the entire length of this line Bench-marks (7J^) 
have been cut nt intervals, wherever it was practicable, on the 
fixed rocks, or on permanent objects. 

The following is a list of the Bench-marks, with the distances 
between them:— 


List of the Bench-marks made in Levelling the Line from the Mediterranean to the 
Dead Sea in March, May, and June, I860. 


Plaoo. 

PUtanr* 
In Mile* 

Altitude. 

Where Cut. 

BaurU 

and UiOu. 





No. 


Jolt* 


Yasur. . 

fWJxUpon 
Scptwney* 


1«0 
797'J i 
W31 
:«j 6 
5 M 3 ; 
•><137 

6M 1 


3 800 

si-cm 

31-2.5 
5i-7»i 
•5-405 
91-435 
ISA-544 
M3 £*> 


Cm lie well . 

Town wall . 
On fountain 
On • well . 
On a wtti 
On * well . 
Ou a wall . 
On a titw . 


On the wall 3-9 feel above level of Um 
Mr. lit*-man ran. 

On rate at entrance to town. 

On the fountain Dear Jaffa. 

At Weal aldr of road. 

At U»« K*»t rod ot Ute vlUoee. 

At the Wr»t end of Um village. 

In Senhooeya villa**, near loo* uwe. *> 
On • koa tree In mart Him plain. 
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List of the Beychou BK fl—ogml in ucth 


Nn, 


VUce. 


PbliBtt 
in ill].* 
'VQil Llfltc* 

AUIchiSl 

ii 

WlimCot 


11'#923 

1 W* 

■ lfi4'7TO 

Oanl- r, wnl! 



li'iVi5U 


Went ansSn flf Vftl 

H’SlOf 

■tll-BCi 

| On iwk . 




IS’JTM 

4:s-:£> 

On r.x k . 




JS‘MM 

iHOtKHi 

to fticS . 




JS--l¥Sl 

WJ-L-oi 

On T'.tkt , 





J7'7'iSU 

Oh n>-t . 




3Vih:s 


On iwcfc . 



, 

li-ise: 

SfS-JlM 

Oh HLTk . 


fc . 


19-ilW 

7-17-H'A 

(tel r«7: , 





75I-JK 

'"'fi rt.rk . 




Sft-TSiJ 

U5T-i» 

On roct . 




S6-SJ2! 

1251-*70 

On r^-k . 




ST^KIW 

US-i)] 5 

On wall * 





8064*945 

' Hi nnili . 




Sn j 7r3J7 

S25#-2M 

Oti rot k , 




:vi- j>'-0 

24Jy> • 

(In peck . 




sr-iffra 

2SS1-9J5 

Od AtiiDh, 

• 

. 

. 

3f'«:e 

1CSS-090 

On Nt«M 




37'KUi 


On r-ick . 




2Bf"Wi32 

K^S’700 

fte 1 Lplrra 





LTIj-7M 

On t»H. k . 




Sf-U.titi 


(hi |4l!nf 


.. 

: 

:«‘S530 

WB-irrs 

Ok altilie . 



. 

30-LfijU 

i>v:U‘70Ci 

■ til wall , 



. 

r.O'irJL 

!!W5»-5W 

Onii^k , 




na-rat 

aflCi-C(!0 

PiLrfaa: , 




ss'irw 

8^43-22u 

On Im.ilmt 




iO‘3#B9 

aaU'issa 

Oh Mitt . 

* 

- 

. 

« J #225 

2203-755 

Cte n wk * 




•JL-f'jr?; 

ttjis-ftyj 

On ™-k „ 

* 


. 

41'6WS 

153-a- Fi]5 

Ofi wall . 




42-107 

1051-045 

Ob reck . 




43 ]ij«5 

JIKTIMrtt 

O n rock » 




w-floau 

luaO-149 

Otafiik , 






1 In ruck , 




4fCl9N 

Oij- I9u 

On. ilcawt 




r-am 

TTfi-lJO 

On reck . 




Jhi-i-'iw 

(TO'&W 

On reck * 




M-2Hi 

537*010 

On rock ,. 




r; 1--•71.15 

451-510 

1hii.sk , 





-@>■717. 

Oh d ick . 




33-5174 

-yj-Olii 

On rock + 





~?W’«90 

On re«k , 




M'4-IC5 

-4”-045 

On rock. , 





-]2f3-215 

fteplchit n 



1 6S-2965 

-129&-135 

l^rel nf *f* 


- 



lt'nurki, 


T..jrtd* 

Jluijra 


Votint £rti|mi 
+* 

M<nant OlLrrt 


Ai uiiUi 
r-.iLnij , , 


WtU of tfcrn Apwlfl 


Kl«n lltiljinr 


0U3 AqrifiLuel 


Al rj.«l flul of a l.jrcM* HlEtp. 
i mils WrsC ilf Jlram rfLlax*. 

Ill mail *( din'Jung-Jk.i.L JLituSL 
I Chi nld? <jf nml, ti ]» l'E LULL 
Of! PuOJ,. lop of IilLI. 

IVnII pIJ e of tuufL 
&!*ta (jf ri.jJ jli.i 1 Janetta Df WMjT, 
AE Jii3icll> -n or h h 4il to liLrfillf v.i, 
f jM Ui|« tif t™4* 

(Il l iMf ilf KMiL 
f[i 1 -fJLtrf of ruo4- 
(Jei tliffi of rend. 

On aSdoof rontl. 

Oom r fif icnplr-n *ill Ja Widy< 
Sc-iiUi lids of -Ircnm. 

BtUrwuv |n Wuij &tielmiiB k 
Ijil tide of fw*L 

Kr ,»r TriRfim in- tiical Stetkttj Jenn 
wikhn sirrtf. 

In c«itr» ot r i.l. 

In wi tre pf m*L 

ku4 f IJc of mold. 

Si<.c CtaJUu I'vt-n, 

On Eaat •Ill'- of T. raLI 
wwt alwMr of marf it-ar fafietion. 
W-rH- nklr nf a «wl_ 
fftai jatnmtt of Mn-htil OEEwt 
At 'tflsi.rjufiiftrital BcsJfwi. 

Si «l lil Mldl> Cif TIjo4t 

Trtowjiracrkitl llor, ru-iJinri -r (o 
SoUrplilCl. 

?i#nr »fll r BeLhanj Ti]Law r 
Swii tide of rw4 nL JuJieHuh of 
S-IK«C 

Miw iif JVtfrinj HQL 
&>n lb »|ijh of aj*L 
?> ii Lh lido nf mail. 

Wurth (fcto.df foadL 

N-'.ir JiciKlI- n i>f NriiC M ilc_i_ 

tTT-Wi ID T*lltT. 

Al lih! (fi|« ( I l!|p L-LiL " 

At ciitcai*-': %,} cine umpoalEt Kbi)u 
Ofi siite of roaiL 
Ai t,.p or m. 

On *kU nf msA 
On sliE- □[ ti jrl 

North iUk ,if Ttofl. 

Ill cnilft of Juad, oppoaftn boom. 

Sunk on lb* of tin* I'tajjiS Sr.i 

i^"nltt b!aoiL 

Ut'ijjfj! nf IVmJ S« m Hie LilJi 
Jl «v!i. ISl-i 


tl» distance ol miles bcjoiHi Khuu J ladlmr t on the ro id 
to Jericho, the level of the Mediterranefui was crossed; and from 
tlience towards the Dead Sea tbe levels, are marked with the 
negative sign. 

Ori the 12th March, l-^ri t the |Virty readied the Dead Sea, 
whim its level woa found to bo 12U2 feet helow the level of the 
Mediterranean; hut from an examinadon of the drifl-wood on 
tue shore it was ascertained that at some time of the year 
probabty after the winter freshets, the water rises 2+ feet higher 
which would make the least depression 128115. 6 J 
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From Inquiry amongst the Bedouins and European residents in 
Palestine it was ascertained that during the early summer the 
level of tiie sea felts at least fi feet below the level at which it 
stood on the day the level ling was taken, which would make the 
depression ISflS feet, and we maty conclude that the maximum 
depression at do time exceeds 1300 feet Lieut. Symomls, jle* p 
in 1841, made tbe depression 1312 - 2 feet. 

The soundings in the L\\id Sea by Lieut. \ ignes of tbe 
French Navy, gave a maximum depth" of 1148 feet; making 
the depression of the bottom of the Dead Sea 2416 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean* 

The soundings in the Mediterranean midway between Malta 
and Candia by Captain Spmtt, n.N., gave a depth of 13,020 feet, 
or a depression of the bottom five times greater than that of the 
bottom of the Dead Sea. 

Tiie levelling was executed by two independent observers, and 
from a comparison of the two sets of levelling it is certain that 
the levels have been obtained with absolute aceumqy to wi thin 
3 or 4 inches. 

The establishment of a chain of levels across the country with 
Bench-marks cut on so many points cannot but prove of the utmost 
importance for any future investigations or for any more extended 
surveys in Palestine, such as are contemplated by the Society 
which has been formed, since this survey was made, ** for the 
accurate and systematic investigation of the archeology, the topo¬ 
graphy, tlw? geology and physical geography, Ac., of the Holy 
Laud far Biblical illustralion J* 

For the survey of Jerusalem itself it was of the utmost importance, 
as it enabled us to connect all the levels in nud about the city with 
the level of the Mediterranean, and to harmonise, eo to speak, 
all the levels which have been taken* 


XV . — Journal of an Expedition from the Government (damp, 
Camden Harbour, to the Southward of the Glenek } River in 
North- ft Astern Australia, By IL J* SllOLL, Fsq.* 

[CraiinanieMpd by the Colonial Oflkif.] 

Jfenffoy, April HIM, 1805.— Immediately after leaving the 
camp we ascended a hill to the south-east very stony and rocky, 
yet, as usual, clothed with grass; and for a bunt an hour we 

* $« Mr. Martin's JoinrnjiL of Eijilorjtioid.s in Ur- name rcricra. * Jcninwl Royal 

GcOgrap^'al Society/ voL. at is v. p. W* No rnjip embodying ihc mul iu.rvi!rYi 
Of thy liiitnel bus yet been rcrtiTfd by the SoCMtT, bul IM map in Grey and 
L*uhi niton's 1 Joun.aU of Two I'lipcilitioiif of DUc o w ry in North-Wrttetii 
Aailrdli* ' nuy be conjaltnl with reference to the prfctVUt PUNttVir, — [ En r ] 
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travelled over country of a similar description, yet with Mils 
gradually decreasing in height The country was lightly timbered 
w ith eucalyptus, cork, and cotton trees, all of small diameter- The 
hi Lid we passed over might, I conceive, tie made passable fur carta 
with very little labour. Everywhere we pisscii through grasa, the 
country presenting the appearance of a wheat-field, the grass 
I wing generally above the horses’ bellies, and occasionally even 
above the beads of the riders. From the summit of the highest 
hill we had a splendid view of Camden 1 [arbour, with its inlands 
and headlands to uur right and rear, with Mount King in the 
distance to our right and front. The ban hub described by Dr. 
Martin is situated in flat country; and, indeed, after leaving 
the hsLU in rear of our camp, we travelled over tolerably level 
country, occasionally undulating with Ironstone grave], having 
the appearance of being water*ashed in heavy floods. The 
ground was til places very soft, and must In? boggy during the 
winter season. I do not consider that we have had a winter, or 
rattier rainy season, this year. About a mile on our course from 
the marked baobab we passed over Several gullic-, with quartz 
scattered among the gravel. After leaving tins country wc as¬ 
cended some tolerably elevated ground, from which we saw Mount 
Look over. Fort George IV,, and Augustus Water, in our rear; 
and Mount King to the sooth-west. Mount LyeU lay to the 
south-east of us, and was plainly seen. Passing over the level 
country we saw Beraral kangaroos. The bud was still lightly 
timbered with eucalyptus, what is here named the cork-tree, cottorr- 
tree, box-tree, and, where the ground was particularly soft, c&b- 
bage-prdmg. 

Shortly before our midday halt we commenced creasing the 
Hampton Downs, which, at this particular spot, was not eo well 



, ^ -i a branch or 

tributary of the hairdrier Fiver. \V C had previously pa&ed over 
a larger stream, with somewhat boggy approaches, and bating on 
its hanks, where we crossed, a small thicket of palms, an euca¬ 
lyptus, with large broad leaves, and other shrubs and trees more 
vividly green and throwing more shade than b generally found In 
Western Australia. I hesc streams evidently took their r i* in 
the McDonald rouge, and ultimately joined the Gairdner They 
were shallow; but during the mlny season the*, as well os many 
dry stream-beds winch we Crossed, must contain a large body of 
water. 1 he stream upon which we earned was running to the 
southward. \\ c bivouacked under what is here called tliecummt- 
tree, about 9_or 10 feat high, greyish striated bark, with twisted 
branches. The leaf is bri ght-green, smooth on the upper surface, 
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5 inches long* and 1 to 1| inch broad. The fruit has a pleasant 
acid taste—black when ripe* It is of the size of a very small 
currant, and, like most Australian frusta, has more atone than 
flesh. It grows in sin ah hunches, the fruit being in different 
stages of maturity, green, red, and black. The atone or seed Is of 
a flat, oval shape* The branches appear to be adapted for bout- 
knees, being light and tough. Close by there was another tree, 
altogether unlike what I Save seen elsewhere. It was a toll* 
rough-barked young tree. The branches do not spread, but take 
an upward direction* and the leaves spring from the smaller 
brandies in fours. They were pointed, about 2i indies lung a nd 
l inch broad in their widest part, or the centre i they are of a 
light-green colour. The tree was about 10 inches diameter at the 
butt, or thickest parL There was also near us the everlasting 
eucalyptus, with its smooth white stem and brunches. 'Hu? grasps 
at this place was principally kangaroo-grass. More birds were 
seen on our way than wc have met w ith at the camp* They were 
principally pigeons, of a brown colour, but not bronze-winged. 

Started at o'clock, bv which time the sun was less powerful* 
Our jKirly now consisted of eight, with four packborscs* and we 
made a track, going in single file, which will last for rente time. 
Wg steered an east course through Hampton Downs—a well¬ 
’s si tored country : creeks, running in the direction of the Gain!nor, 
being crossed every half or three-quarters of an hour* The land 
was undulating, composed of ironstone, sand* and clay alternately, 
and occasionally — especially near some of the creeks— of alluvial 
soil. Whatever tile soil might be, there was no laek of ltoss* 
Iii crossing some of the streamy the ground was soft — almost 
boggy, and at the chosen fording-place of a branch of tlic- Gairdncr 
Mr, Me Hues horse w as so far bogged as to oblige him to dis¬ 
mount. To die southward of es there was a prominent hill, which 
the settlers have named Mount Batten, and near it was the 
derated termination of a piece of high table-]and, looking, until 
we came closer to it* like n detached hill* They are conspicuous 
landmarks. We halted for the night on the left bank of the 
G&irdner, a small stream at tills season, with boggy approaches 
where we crossed it The banks were fringed with palms. Our 
halting-place was about 10 miles distant from the camp. During 
the day 1 saw more grass than I have seen in any part of Western 
Australia \ most of it kangaroo-grass, and some a reedlike grass, of 
a coarse nature. Some of the grosses, especially those on swampy 
land* were sedgy. The day was tolerably cool throughout* 

Airs l llthr — Started at 20 minutes to 6, and steered an 
easterly course for about an hour, and then i:. by & until b o'clock 
when we again resumed our easterly route to obtain a pass through 
the hills. All the country parsed over was well grassed, and the 
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Boil not so stony as that travelled over yesterday. Gtt the banks 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the streams there ’was 
rich alluvial soil About au hour after leaving our lial ting-place 
crossed a stream larger titan tbit near which we camped last 
night We went over some very soft, boggy ground, and had to 
pick mu way carefully; hut these places could be seen and* to a 
great extent, avoided Not so with the 14 dry bogs,” os they arc 
termed. The ground is apparently firm—clay, with ironstone 
gravel—but is completely undermined. i'he horses plunged con¬ 
tinually up to their knees, and no amount of care or circuinspection 
could prevent this. The ** dry bogs " were in patches over some 
four qr fire miles of country m our course. \Ve skirted A fount 
Lyell, a two-peaked hill; tue distance between either peak being 
being about 1 mile. Halted on the banks of a stream at 10 o'clock, 
Mount Lydl bearing and distant about 2 miles. We passed 
through a perfect thicket of reed-grass, growing high above our 
heads; but generally the juncture consisted of kangaroo-graas 
very thick and very high. The horses, when camped in the high 
grass, generally wandered to feed off lew luxuriant growth. 
Before this country becomes available to its full extent for stock, 
the long grass will have to be burnt or cut down ; it will never be 
eaten down. It may be trampled down, and allow' room for^ho 
young grass to spring; but in its present state the feed has no 
attraction—for horse-stock, at all events. The whole of the land 
waa lightly timbered with broad-leaved gum-trees, cotton, cork, 
and box tree*, all of slight girth. At 9 o'clock we rode up a bill 
to look at tho country. Mount Lydl was to the south of eaat, 
and not far off. We had a good view all round, embracing the 
valleys of the Glemelg and Prince Regent mere. Our course was 
through Mr, McRae's run and the Hampton Dawns, the greater 
portion of which arc included in this run. The Hampton Duwiis 
arc all they have been described—well watered and good feed. 
The stream upon which we were encamped waa running through 
the Gfenelg. Mr. Cowls stated our position to be lat 15° 57', 
Long. 124 J 59'. Loft this place at 3 iMg and passed through a 
splendidly-gm-^ed country. The lead improved very much, tliere 
lx.‘inif less stone and more alluvial. As we neared the Glcnelg 
tile trees increased in girth, but they were still scattered. There 
wmt no undergrowth of scrub, nothing but grtiss. We bad gome 
difficulty in crossing the numerous watercourses, some of them 
being very boggy. If we could have seen our way the impedi¬ 
ment would not have been 1 le ad ed , but the thick and high sward 
of grass concealed everything. We camped for the night on a 
stream a few miles from flic Gleuelg. upon a plain of ironstone 
gravel mid quartz, but with tlie usual abundance of feed. We 
estimate the distance travelled to be 15 milts. Both peaks of 
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Mount Lyell were bare, the reddish-brown rock Alone being visible. 
Grass appeared on the slopes, anti at the base some light timber. 
During the day we saw some native plum-trees ; the fruit exactly 
resembles a small plum, larger than a sloe. 1 was told tlmt the 
fruit was intensely bitter. I could only secure one plum, and, 
content with the account given by others, did not taste it, 

April im . —‘Had a" sleepless night, the mosquitoes being on 
tile qui vim until daylight. We proceeded towards the Glenelg, 
steering about due south, as indeed we bad done from our lialting- 
place at noon yesterday. Crossed several streams flowing towards 
the Glendg, which were more difficult to pas.- than those farther 
north, the grass being higher and thicker, and the stream-beds 
more soft, Mr* McRae, however, was a t-rsite pioneer, and, 
after some trouble, we arrived on the banks of the Glenelg, at a 
spot where it was divided into two branches % both united lower 
down, leaving a small island between the two. This we followed 
for a about half a mile, when we came to some rapids * ami at 
this spot the stream we struck was united to the main brunch. 
The uni fed streams were a bruit GO yards wide ; but ill the rainy 
season the river must be of considerable size, its there was 
abundant evidence of the flow' of a large body of w ater. The soil 
on the bonk is alluvial, in the bed of the river sandy and rocky. 
Wo crossed at the rapids without wetting our feet— the water was 
not, in fact, above the horses 1 knees— and then proceeded south 
for about half a mile, where I determined to form my permanent 
depot on the banka of a stream running into the Glenelg, with 
abundance of feed, plenty of firewood, sufficient shade, and, in fact, 
nil that we require for the purpose. Our small tent was placed 
facing the South—our destined course—where at the distance of 
about a mile rise the Wheatley Hills. We arrived at this spot at 
10 a*m, Hie country is generally gravelly, with occasional out¬ 
croppings of pick, and here and there patches of alluvial soil. 
There was no difference either in the diameter or quantity cif the 
grass, while the trees and shrubs were or the same description os 
those we had passed before, except that at the Glenelg we again 
met with the baobab, though not of so large a size as those neat' 
our camp. On the hanks of the river were paper-bark trees, lofty 
but of no great girth, the thickest not being more than 10 or 
12 inches diameter. The foliage tubs similar iu shape to Hurt uf 
the eucalypti, and possessed the same aromatic flavour. There 
were also some trees of moderate height, more umbrageous than 
the generality of Australian trees. They had a rough blackish 
bark, the leaves were dark and large, the trees bore a fruit nut 
in shape unlike a large white-heart strawberry, of a yellow-white 
colour. The sertleru called it the mulberry-tree, and say the fruit 
when ripe is not unpleasant. What 1 tasted were acrid. Between 
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our depdt-camp and the Glenelg we started a kangaroo, and on 
the banks of the river saw a flock of black cockatoos, apparently 
similar to those farther south. At our own depot the hawks, which 
swarm to such an extent at Government Camp, began to collect. 
There were a few sand-flies and mosquitoes, but not swarming, as 
they did at our bivouac the night before. Cool day. 

April 13/A.—At a little before 7 A.M. Mr. Cowl© and myself, 
accompanied by Messrs. McRae, Hiudhaugh, Hick, and the native 
Billy, started on our first exploratory trip in the Ranges. \N e 
followed up the gully on which we were encamped for about an 
hour and a half, our course being easterly, with a little southing. 
The country was generally rough and occasionally boggy. Crossed 
the stream-lied more than once, the fords being boulders of slippery’ 
rock, over which the waters dashed. At its source we finally left 
the stream and vainly attempted to make south, but the hills, for 
the most part precipitous sandstone elevations, barred our progress. 
We dismounted and walked up one of the hills, leaving Billy in 
charge of the horses. The hill was of sandstone, with trap or 
basalt at the base. From the summit the country looked very 
rugged, especially in our course—south—the hills being tumbled 
together without any regard to arrangement, while the valleys 
were as rock-strewn as the hills. On this hill was a solitary pine 
—we had previously seen a few. It was not large, being from 
12 to 15 inches diameter, and of moderate height. Descending, 
we tried our best to round the hills, but were batfled bv the fearful 
country. Following on every occasion every valley which trended 
anywhere near our course, we were continually driven back by 
insurmountable barriers of rock. The valleys, in fact, were for the 
most part ravines, or ended in ravines; the hills coming down on 
either side, and allowing but a few feet of level country, if it can 
be called level where masses of rock of every conceivable size, shape, 
and angle, arc strewn over the narrow path. The poor horses 
were tumbling, jumping, aud sliding every minute, their legs 
and feet bleeding from the sharp rocks. After all this labour, 
towards midday we found ourselves not more than 5 miles from 
depot, with no prospect of getting farther south in this direction. 
Before our noon-halt we tried to make the Glenelg by starting 
north and cast, but failing, bivouacked in a small grass-flat 
surrounded by rocks, with a streamlet flowing through the centre. 
We passed along several of these flats during our morning 
iourney. They were generally well grassed, and the soil was red 
loam, but they were all of very limited extent Grass as usual 
was abundant in the most stony portions, and 1 only saw- spinifex 
among the crevices of the otherwise bare blocks of sandstone. 
Starting at a quarter to 2 r.M. we pursued a generally north route, 
sometimes a little to the east or west, according to the course of 
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die ratines. We were now gradual Ij descending, hating during 
the former part of the day been going up-li ill—sometimes imper¬ 
ceptibly, at others 30 and 10 feet in the coarse of a hundred yards. 
We passed through masses of steid-Urine, assuming fantastic shapes 
ami forms, requiring but little effort of the imagination to give 
them u a local habitation and a name,' 1 One plot of rodk-ecattered 
ground bore a marked resemblance to a ruined churchyard. The 
broken headstone, the dilapidated monument, the shivered pillar 
and fragments of sepulchral arch Hectare—ail were there, while 
Some of the blocks were sharp in outline, and perfect ns if they had 
just left the stone-cutter's yard. At half-past 2, although we bad 
since our noontide halt been travelling downwards, we were still 
on very high ground, with the River Gletielg some hundred feet 
below us, the descent being a perpendicular wall of rock ; on the 
opposite side were hi 11 b of equal height and of equal steepness. 
Here there were rapids. The course of the river was north and 
south, taking, shortly from the spot where w r e were stationed, a 
turn to the eastward, and afterwords a south east direction. As 
there was no chance of descending to the river at this gput, we 
followed a course a little to the eastward of north, and travelling 
down a ravine, the most steep, the most rugged, and the mo?! 
lengthy of any we had hitherto travelled, and which punished the 
horses very severely, we emerged upon the level country south 
of the Glenelg, and struck that river about a quarter of a mi la 
above the rapids which we crossed yesterday, and about two mile* 
below the spot where its course was from south to north. At 
these rapids its direction was westerly. From the rapids we 
proceeded to the depot-camp,, which we reached at 5 o'clock. My 
companions staled that the country was more ragged than iiiiy 
they had previously passed over, and they had all more or lot-s had 
some experience of rough land ; one of them, indeed, had travelled 
through the elevated Gipp’s Land territory. If OUT joOmey was 
fatiguing it was not otherwise unpleasant. The day was tine and 
cent; we had ahnndanre of water ; the scenery was not only novel, 
but extremely picturesque and often magnificent A good bathe 
in the depot creek soon restored energy and strength, and w ithout 
being damped by our non-success, we discussed tho probable pro 
eecdings of the morrow. Seeing the impossibility of penetrating 
tile ranges in the direction m* had pursued, we resolved to take u 
south-w esterly course as far as practicable. 

April 14M,—A fine morning, hut the flies, ns usual, very 
troublesome, We went round tin? west mil of Wlioatly Range, 
travelling through more rugged country than even yesterday, but 
there was not so much of it. We wandered about for some little 
time, striving to penetrate through the hills, and struck the river, 
pursuing s course a little to the northward of east. The Glepelg 
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was here running south. The cliffs came down to the waters 
edge on either side, and we had not gone far along the bank 
before our way was stopped. We therefore pushed up the range, 
following the ravines and valleys, and steering south wherever we 
had a chance. The country was in every respect similar to that 
which we traversed yesterday, except that the valleys were not so 
well grassed, and tlicre was more spinifex. After clearing the 
hills we passed over some tolerably IctcI table-land, sandy, and 
thinly grassed, and at half-past 11 struck a large stream, which 
we took at first for the Glenclg, but, as it was flowing north, it 
was evidently a tributary. This stream I named, subject to the 
Governor’s approval, the McRae, after one of my companions, a 
gentleman who had been of signal service to us throughout the 
expedition. The river, where we struck it, was 82^ yards wide 
from liank to bank, but the* actual stream of water did not exceed 
20 yards, or, at the furthest. 25 yards. On a ledge of rock 
overhanging the river, we bivouacked ; the horses looking at, but 
not touching, the spinifex. A Miring of water burst from the rock, 
and formed a small stream, from whence we got a supply for 
ourselves and borees. On either side the rocks lined the river, 
hut the hills were of no very great height. Among the plants in 
the neighlKiurhood I noticed the hollyhock—very similar to our 
own in leaf and flower; and the honeysuckle, red and white 
flowers, but scentless. The trees here, and in fact throughout 
the ranges where we have been, are eucalypti, casuarina, acacia, 
cotton, cork, Ihix, and palms. Also some trees bearing a fruit 
resembling in appearance, when ripe, a russet apple, and, when 
unripe, a smooth green apple. It was intensely bitter, and 
contained a large stone—in fact, it was nearly all stone. There 
were some splendid lilies in the river, which emitted a perfume like 
the violet They were of different colours—white, pink, and blue 
—the two latter light tints, as if the original white bad been 
stained with colour. The river must rise in the ranges which wc 
sec to the southward, and will most probably furnish a pass 
through them. Wc could not, however, proceed in that direction 
to-day, in consequence of Mr. Cowle’s horse having cut bis leg 
too severely to travel. In fact, all our horses were more or less 
maimed. We started a kangaroo, but with so large a jiarty it is 
next to impossible to get near enough to have a shot On our 
return route wc took a north-easterly course, following down a 
brook which we crossed on our outward trip, and which was 
descended by our horses with very great difficulty, owing to the 
steepness and rocky nature of its bed. Before arriving at this 
brook wc crossed the sandy table-land of our outward track, above 
n mile to the southward and eastward, and found it thinly clothed 
witli^ grass. We passed the Wheatly Range (by following the 
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before-named brook) to the westward of a detached hill on the 
eastern point of the mountains. \\ e left the McRae at 2 o’clock, 
and arrived at depot camp at half-past 3. All the flat lands 
over which we have passed—and they are not many, and limited 
in extent—possess a soil of either sand or ironstone gravel, 
sometimes of both. The great peculiarity here, as well as in the 
land to the north of the Glenelg, is the total absence of under¬ 
growth bushes ; Itetwcen the widely separated thin and short tret's 
there is nothing but grass and creepers. Let it be thin or thick, 
good or had. tall or short, still it is grass. The trees were gene¬ 
rally of small girth; the largest we have yet seen did not exceed 
15 inches diameter, anti trees of this size were very rare. The 
baobab-trees of course are exceptions, for they, on the otlier hand, 
are of enormous circumference; but after leaving the tree named 
in my first day’s journal, we did not see another until wo came to 
the Glenelg, and then we met with a few. There is one or two 
near our depot camp. They are an unfailing sigu of water—not 
necessarily surface water, but of water at a short distance from the 
surface. They are more plentiful near the government camp than 
I have seen elsewhere. looking through the opening at the back 
of my tent, 1 see two as 1 am now writing, of noble girth, but not 
so large as others. Between the camp and the well, and along 
tlie now dry bed of the watercourse which supplied us when we 
first landed', and until lately, there were several, and this makes 
me the more confident that there will be no great difficulty in 
- obtaining water at the driest season. The palms arc generally 
indicative of surface water, and grow in soft swaifipv land, and 
upon the margins of rivers and streams. In travelling along, 
whenever we saw palms in our course, we prepared to flounder 
through soft or boggy ground, and in nine cases out of ten the 
ground was either the one or the other. The sandstones in the 
ranges have every variety of size, form, and colour, hrom blocks 
weighing hundreds of tons to pieces weighing a few grains; in 
shape, columnar, tabular, pyramidal, in pavement blocks, like 
gigantic walls, with every line separating each block, ns level and 
as closely cut as if placed there by human agency, like ruined 
castles, with towers ami battlements—half defined and half 
defaced, massive boulders, and pebbles of the size of marbles; 
lying in cverv attitude, presenting angles in every possible jiosition, 
they seemed like the remains of cities, built by giants, and scattered 
abroad in some great convulsion of nature. The hues of the rock 
arc varied to a degree—dark brown, light brown, yellowish brown, 
yellow, white, red of different shades; sometimes several colours 
in the same rock. Again, while many rocks are clothed with 
grass, others are quite hare. We have thus anything hut monotony 
among the ranges. Owing to the cause before stated, we could 
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not make a good day's work, and our extreme distance i-outh was 
not muff than three miles, but the torses were nevertheless much 
bruised, and cut about the legs, and seemed to have bad enough 
of it; so I determined to link to morrow (Saturday), and, ;is a 
matter of course, on the succeeding day* and then make a three 
days* trip, as there appears at last to ho a chance of making some 
southing. We had a tolerably cool day, and in fact when wo gut 
among the bilb the change of temperature for the better was 
in variably marked. Upon examining the map, it would appear 
either that we are not on the rapids named by Grey (at the spot 
where (lie river beads to the southwa rd)> or that the WVntly 
Range, or the river itself, is incorrectly laid down. Our depot 
camp is about three-quarters of a mile south-wrat of the rapids, 
and the range faces us about half a mile, or from that to a anile 
distant, its position being east and west. To the eastward, half ft 
mile’s travelling brings us to the eastern end of the small detached 
lull round which we passed on our return trip this morning, and 
hy going a mile to the westward* we came round the western 
point of the range. Front a mile and three-quarters to two mites 
j.4 the extent of the range facing us to the south, neither end of 
which* cast or west, is distant more than a mite from the River 
Glendg, According to the map, our present position is two miles 
to the eastward of the range, or in fact on the opposite bank of the 
Glen el We are on a peninsula, bummed in by the river on 
every side, except south, with a point or two east or west of south ; 
and such a peninsula l except the flat upon which we orefencamped, 
which extends back to the rapids, and up and down the river for 
a limited extent, the country is one muss of sandstones, of more 
or less elevation, Mr. (We informed me that ho was riot yet 
prfectly satisfied of our exact position, but he was inclined to 
believe that we were not on the rapids described by Grey, We 
saw no marked trees, nor any either sign of Grey’s patty, 

April lhiA.— I O’d.'iy was the hottest wc have expeneaCed since 
living Camden Harbour, the weather having been generally cool 
—much cooler than I have experienced it at Government Camp, 
\\ e have also had some heavy down at night—a very rare occur¬ 
rence at camp. The festering sores which afflicted' so many in 
camp are also Fast disappearing. Saw to-day a beautiful water- 
lily growing in a different part of the creek upon which we are 
encamped. It wsts sweet scented; the flower was large, white- 
edged, with a fringe of light blue; and under the surface was 
blue, of a darker lint. 

April l&A.—Remained in depot all dnv. Hawks swarming 
aWt the place in hundreds, Mot a thing could be left for an 
i ntfaufr but it was pounced upon, and, if at all eatable, carried 
away. Wherever we go, one or two accompany us; and no 
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sooner fire tires lit, and preparations made for meals, than they 
rumc from nil quarters. They are brown birds, about ilio size of 
a imtnil fowl. They are feartese, and stand to be shot at. not 
moving, though the revolver-bullets strike the branch upon which 
they arc perched within an inch of their bodies. Bathed in n pool 
of water a few hundred yards dow n our creek— a pleasant place, 
surrounded by palms, the only approach to tropical vegetation 
which I have seen. 


April \ltk. — We all had a tolerable night's rest, and started at 
*20 minutes to 7 JLlt. on, our journey. The party consisted, besides 
myself, of Mr. Cowle, who is somewhat better this morning, Mr. 
McRae, Mr. Hick, and Hilly. We took three days’ provisions. 
The day was fine, but calm. Found a much better pass to the 
eastward of tbft Wheatly Range than the one we travelled on 
Friday, on our return route, by following up a creek. At bn lf- 
past :*! arrived at a spot a quarter of a mile north of our bivouac 
on Friday, travelling over comparatively easy country, tolerably 
well grassed. From tbla place we attempted to get south by 
following creeks, but did not make more than half a mile in a 
direct line by 10 o’clock, when wc were brought up by a creek, 
with rocks to the water’s edge ou either side, ana a barrier of 
rocks in the centra, over and among which the water tumbled very 
prettily. A fringe of palms skirting the stream added to its 
picturesque appearance. Mr. Ilick shot two white cockatoos, 
somewhat different from these I bad seen at Camden Harbour. 


The topknot was white, and the feathers under the wings lii/ht 
■yellow. At Camden Harbour the topknot is sulphur-cohnim!. 
Cat, near our halting-place, some berries, nut unlike, m appearance, 
lilack ctmtanfe. They grew on a tree, not dissimilar in height 
and appearance to the one described as being at our noontide 
halting-place on the’LOth instant. The fruit, however, was dif¬ 
ferent, larger, and growing on stalks—not in bunches; the leaves 
were light-green, smooth, 4 inches long, and 1| inch bread. 
They call it the elder-tree, but there is not much similinnle. 
Around the camp J marked some smooth-barked white gum-trees, 
larger than any we have before ?een—about 18 inches in diameter. 
Walked out with Messrs. Cowle and Me Mae to have a look at 


the country.to the southward and westward, \\ c went about a 
mile, and found, with the exception of some rocks near the camp, 
that tile course, for this country. w&$ fair travelling. Mr- McRae 
and myself climbed un two hills, Mr. < Trade being tno unwell to 
make the attempt. We found the appearance of the country to 
the southward promising, but due south the ranges seemed to l*ar 
our progress. The Wheat ly Mange was beneath us to I he north, 
and we could see over it the hi lb cm the other side of flic Glen el 
On one of the bills which we ascended there was a cave, in which 
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wen; the remains of a native fire— apparently one native. It was 
recent—that is to say, about ten days or a fortnight old—the ashes 
not having been either much disturbed by the wind or intermixed 
with dust and droppings from the roof the cave. \\ e saw the 
McDonald ranges in the distance, and also Mount Lvell, far 
away from and beneath us. We estimated our height above the 
sea-level at lfcOO feet. On our return picked up a piece of stone 
which the natives had been sharpening for their spears and knives, 
&c. It is something like obsidian, but not so highly glazed. The 
hills which we climbed were sandstone, with trap or basalt at the 
bases and in the valleys. The trap-rock was intersected by vein* 
of ounrtz, and there was a peculiar outcropping of that stone in 
small spiculae and large crystals. The ground at the Ixisc of the 
hills was strewn with the debris of quartz, some of it as fine as 
sand. 

April Left cainp at half-pa-t 7. CVowed numerous 

creeks and streams; this country is beautifully watered, and, 
steering 8.W., at half-past 8 struck the McKae. At this spot it 
consisted of large reaches, bordered by palm* and lofty paper- 
bark trees. The reaches were connected by narrow ciiannefs formed 
by the hills descending on either side. 1 hese chauuels were rock- 
strewn, and the water passed over between the nn’ks, either in the 
form of cascades or rapids, according to the height We crossed 
the Mcliac at one of the rapids, and followed it up. the stream 
running about n.n.e., wc of course steering in an opposite direction. 
The travelling became very difficult; the hills were often perpen¬ 
dicular, like walls of masonry', for in many places even the joint* 
are distinctly marked, always precipitous. Our course was at the 
base; and when the ledge of rocks over w hich wc travelled sloped 
off to the water’s edge, wc had to cross the stream the best way 
we could, and make our way along the opj>taite side until similar 
impediments compelled us again to ford the river, which we crossed 
and recrossed five times. Some of these fords were difficult, owing 
to the masses of rock of all shapes, over w hose slippery point* and 
surfaces the horses stumbled, and sometimes fell, but happily no 
accident happened to horse or rider. At one place wc were 
blocked in on both sides, and had nothing for it but ascending 
the bank. We were at the time on the right side of the McKae, 
and luckily the hill was not so steep as its neighbours. It was, 
however, quite steep enough—something like Mount Eliza, at the 
back of my former residence, but not so high. We dismounted 
and led our horse*, not going straight up the ascent, but twisting 
and turning among the large stones, and thus saving the animals 
an additional pull. Halting on the summit of the hill to breathe 
ourselves and horses for 10 minutes or so, we pursued our journey. 

• river’s side I noticed a peculiar-looking tree, the only one 
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of the sort that I observed during our journey. It was larger 
thau its communions, and looked more like un English forest-tree 
than any I have seen in Australia. It was richly clothed with 
dark foliage, threw out long and spreading brauches, and was a 
complete shade-giver. The leaves somewhat resemble the myrtle. 
The soil of the country over which we passed was sandy near the 
river, in patches between the rocks, and reddish brown upon the 
hills ; but rocks and stones were everywhere, and grass of course. 
We have never been without grass—much of it coarse and rank, 
hut most of it sweet and good. Saw some vellow-crcsted cockatoos 
near the hill which we had just climbed. The descent on the 
other side was not so abrupt, aud we had no occasion to dismount. 
Passing over some level bare rocks, with here and there ledges 
from half a foot to a foot high, we were again brought to a luilt 
at some rapids, which appeared difficult to cross, while our progress 
was barred by a wall of rocks, with no convenient shelf wide 
enough for our horses. In some still water a short distance from 
the rapids there were beautiful water-lilies — white, with edges 
fringed with tilaments like feathers or down. The flower was 
Hve-petaled, small, and inodorous. With some splashing and 
slipping, we crossed the rapids, and, ascending a stony hill of 
moderate height, came aloug some tolerably level country for about 
a quarter of a mile. Here 1 observed for the first time, though it 
afterwards appeared that it was—if not plentiful—pretty generally 
dispersed, a fruit-bearing plant, about 2.} feet high. There are 
two stems springing distinct Trom each other, the shorter one about 
one foot long, bearing a leaf which resembles somewhat the ]K>tuto- 
plant; the longer one, 2 feet, bears the fruit in three pendulous 
seed-vessels, in shape like the English gooseberry, and enclosing 
a large number of striated seeds, enclosed in a sweetish pulp, the 
flavour being more grateful than most of the so-termed edible 
fruits of the country. The colour of the rijHj seed-vessel is a rich 
sugar-brown. It exudes saccharine matter, aud is sticky and 
clammy. 1 picked a specimen, root, stalks, leaves, mid fruit; and 
also collected some fruit, which became crushed, and afterwards 
fermented in my havresack, but I managed to save the seed. 
When I arrived home, my son produced some specimens he had col¬ 
lected in the immediate neighbourhood of the camp; so it was no 
novelty, after all. Almost immediately after passing these plants, 
we came to a patch of baobab-trees, the first 1 had secu since 
leaving the Glenelg. Still following the course of the Glenelg— 
we were now on the left bank—we crossed again at some rapids, 
and, ascending a bank of moderate elevation and steepness, pro¬ 
ceeded along some richly-grassed table-land—clayey soil, with 
stones intermixed—until gradually nearing the water’s edge, the 
accustomed rocky bar compelled us once more to cross the river. 
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Travelled over some ban; rocky ground, full of ledges aud figures, 
and t coming to a grassy flat, we camped at mum in its midst* 
among a flump of short trees* sufficiently close together to throw 
a grateful shade. Our baiting-ground whs about ISO yards from 
the McRae, distant from our sleeping-camp 7 mftes, and from the 
depot (due south) 9 miles. Our course has been rather to the 
westward of south. ^ liile at dinner a liawh, more bold than his 
companion?-—-and none of them are too tinniest-—pounced down 
among the tree-:, nnd was easily caught by one of the jKirty, and, 
after due examination, let go* Messrs. MtTlae and Hicks ascended 
a hill to the westward of our camp, nod reported that the country 
looked clear in the direction of tnir course, but said there was a 
range running north and south to the eastward. We left camp 
at A P.M.* and follow mg up the river shortly afterwards, \ hissed 
through a very small patch .of thicket, with climbing-plants cross¬ 
ing from tree to tree* obliging us to cot our way. The soil was 
alluviol* arid very soft. Here I saw ferns fur the first time—a 
delicate feathery-leaved plant- After emerging from tins thicket* 
we travelled over undulating country, gradually ascending in our 
course* which wuii now due south Too flat through which we now 
passed was bounded east and west by hills rising like walls, with 
occasional talleys between, of apparently similar flat land. The 
distance between the bills on either side was at first but a few 
yards, hut this gradually extended, and the average width of the 
plain during the tl mi Us we went over it was almost, if not quite, 
halt a mile. Tt was splendidly grassed, and the herbage was 
thinner and less rank than on the north side of the GleneW, and 
more lilted for the immediate use of stock. The sail wo*generally 
gravelly* sometime* sandy, and occasionally rich loom. Judging 
by the habits and tastes of our burses, I should prefer faking U n 
land of this description for stock to the more denscly-MaUd 
country contained m Mr, McRae's run ; hut this was comparatively 
a .-mall patch, although the valleys running al right angles on 
either side* as well m many of the hiikoeemed equally wdl Snieed 
l he MclEac had now dwindled into a creek, no longer broken info 
™ *>*"&** i and after following it along the vallevs, it branched 
od* ono stream coming from the westward and the other from the 
southward. The latter we considered the main stream and 
it was m our course, continued to follow it up through 
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cnntn-. Alter travelling about 3 miles 'Jmig Jk^STuhA 
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5°. rau,|.,id for tlie night in « narrow yalk-y, through 

« Wh the McRae, a small hut still roming Stream, Jiwed. „i,d 
»h*h was fa,rly eras-., . li le hilU on i side are not high, 
Wir " ,c -? rass > «!“«* »*. short ami sw£t! 

ienit' , Jfi ^ T' ,hc of «he McRae, not haying 

nortli of the Glcnclg. It is short ami scrubby, and stems 
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out of it?; latitude, it i* apparently peculiar to the McRae* 
Several kangaroos were started during our day's; march. Mr. 
Cowls informed mu that we were 2500 feet above the sea-level. 
1 should not have thought so ; hut as we have been ascending, 
generally gradually, and sometimes abruptly, since we left the 
Gleoelg, 1 suppose it must he bo. We had now come about 
Hi link's south of our depot-camp ; and as [here is not lung to 
prevent the movement of pack-horses, while there is some prospect 
of our proceeding still further south, 1 determined to shift the 
depat-camp, in furtherance of ray slow and sure plan of feeling 
the way hi front, and being able to calculate as nearly as possible 
how long it would tike to remove the party kick on our tracks 
through a country which offered no serious impediment, now that 
we had discovered passes til rough the hills, to tired and jaded 
horses. Mr. Cowtc places our presold camp in about latitude 
10 ' a. 

April 19/*.—Up at 10 minutes i>a=t 5, after a cool and re¬ 
freshing night, and started at a quarter past 7. Wc passed 
yesterday's shady bivouac at 0. Noticed in the country we passed 
over some scrubby stunted cypress,, which also grew in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Camden Harbour. It is not however plentiful, nor is 
it Useful for any purpose, being a mere bush. The box-tree and 
the Qptton-tree very plentiful bore and throughout our line of 
route, the former a very hard and the latter a very soft wood. 
(iot to the flat, where we slept, on Monday at 20 minutes past 12. 
Left at 3 p.m. and got back to the depSt at a quarter past 5, 

1 ravel I big hack on our tracks with good speed. Resolved to rest 
our horses until Friday, and then move on. 

April 2!jZ.—D id, nut start until 8 o'clock. Proceeded to our 
sleeping-camp of Monday and had to halt, my horse having twisted 
off its off hit id-abac in the ranges. Noticed more particularly at 
tliis spot the native apple-trees. They were loaded with fruit, 
about the size of a small apple, and which I have formerly described. 
The tree is a haul 30 feet high, the stem tl inches diameter; bark 
dark brown, lying in flakes; leaves in pair?, eight pairs Icing on 
one stalk, of a ligbf-green colour, narrow and pointed at the end, 
about inches long and 1 inch wide in the broadest part; tlje 
stallt upon which Hie leaves arc placed 15 inches long. The shrub 
called the sand-paper plant is also here, as well as at Camden 
Harbour. The leaves ore dark green, w ith a rough upper surface, 
like tine sand-paper; they are dry and crisp, but not brittle or 
easily broken. The leaves grow in pairs, upon a stem rising from 
the ground about 4 fret high. T hey are % indies long and 

2 inches wide, and nearly oval. There were tree- In our neighbour- 
hood, the stem clothed with brown stringy bark, the brandies 
white mid smooth, like the ordinary white gum of the country. 
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and the leaves were also precisely similar. It presented a very 
strange appearance^ hut my companions recognised it im the ” Gum- 
tup $tringy-bark '* of Victoria. A graceful-looking' tree close by 
attracted iiiy attention. It was 40 feet high, the stein 4 inches 
In diameter, leaves dark yellowish green, (J inches long, '21 
inches wide, thick, and rounded at the apes, Started from this 
camp at a quarter past 2, and at 5 o'clock halted on the right 
hank of the McRae, in splendid feed of kangaroo-grass up to the 
iDories' bellied We were un a small Hat containing about 109 acres 
of this feed, which grew on clayey soil, and our eamp is fixed in a 
clump of young trees about 00 or 70 yards from the river’s hank. 
The river flows from south to north, and here forma the arc of 
a bow, which encloses our flat. Go the opposite or west side 
of the stream the Baodatone-lrilb rise to a groat height, sinking 
lower towards the south* - 

Jprit 22n<L —At D o'clock this morning we arrived at our 
destination, the junction of the two creeks* Resolved to halt here 
until noonday, and then push on a hying party to the southward* 
We are on a rihckv piece of ground, with the McRae, now a mere 
brook, running close by. About our eftmp liKurds of every size 
and colour sport among the rocks. 

April 2 3rd,—There was a cool breeze from the southward this 
morning, but the suns rays were very powerful* We have lust 
looHpiitoes, sandflies, and other Hies, but the ticks are very 
troublesome, crawling about in every direction, and much annoying 
the burses. Six or seven are cut out of our nags at one time. 
The hawks still accompany us, and one was caught by hand. When 
laid down he stretched ids legs, shut his ey es, anil was to nil 
appearance—-what he intended us to believe — dead. Upon moving 
a step or two back, he raised his head, and seeing that simulating 
death vmuld not do, commenced peek!tig at the linger of his captor, 
who hiftd approached again towards him. When lit* saw that there 
was no one nearer to him than a few yards, lie leisure I v flew a short 
distance off. Bathed in a narrow reach of the McRae, hut without 
itiuch comfort, the bottom being composed of sharp-pointed rock:;, 
the water hot, and leeches in great numbers* Leeches were not 
met wilts in the Glenelg, nor do we hear of their having I icon seen 
in the neighbourhood of Camden Harbour* They Sano to be 
peculiar to the McRae, as far as mv experience goes. Mr, Cowle 
makes the latitude of our camp 15 59' 8 Hr * 

April 24lh .—Started at a quarter jiust 7 tipon our exploring 
trip. We took with us three day*' provisions, lute riding, \iu\oZ 
compelled to return in oonsequenoo oi losing shoos, to be away 
from camp for that period. Arrived at tutr halting-place of 
Tuesday last at S A.M.* and continuing to ascend the valley for 
11 bout half a mile farther on, wo readied the summit of the relive 

O 
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up which we had been travelling since we left the Glenelg. Here 
we dismounted, aud leaving the horses in Billv’s charge, climbed 
up the highest bill, which had an elevation of about 100 feet above 
the valley, and may be considered the highest point of this part of 
the range. The view was extensive, and the following bearings 
were takeu by Mr. Cowle and entered in my note-book at the 
time:—A hill w. by X., distant ubout 9 miles, apparently sandy, 
w<ts supposed at the time to be the Bed Cone Hill, near Doubtful 
Bay, but this cannot be, as, upon reference to the map, that hill 
appears to the southward of our position. The one we saw is 
a remarkable hill, and easy of identification ; Mount Lvell x. by 
w. i w.,* about 20 miles; Mount Double Cone N.W. by N., 25 
miles; a tuble hill N. £ £., about 35 miles. This we conjectured 
to be Mount Waterloo. In our course there were three distinct 
ranges of hills, all of which seemed .to be much lower than the 
one we were on. Their course averaged cast and west. The 
nearest and smallest range was distant about 5 miles; the second, 
somewhat higher, about 10 miles; and the third, the highest, 
which looked blue in the distance, not less thau 25 miles. 'Hie 
country between us and the nearest rauge appeared practicable. 
Mr. Cowle considered that we were now 3U0U feet above the level 
of the sea. As this is the highest point of the range in this direc¬ 
tion, and the spot is prominent, I give it a name, and propose, with 
the Governor’s consent, to call the hill Mount Cowle. Descending 
the hill, we remounted our horses and proceeded over the crest 
of the range. Immediately after leaving the source of the McKac 
on one side, flowing north, we struck the head of another creek on 
the southern side, and flowing south. This we followed over very 
rugged country (the country, by the by, which looked practicable 
from the hill-top) for about 2 miles, when wc were stopped by 
a complete bloek of rocks before and on either side of us. We 
had for some time beeu driven into the stream, there being no 
passage on either Bide, and had made our way with difficulty 
among large boulders of rock. The stream luul increased rapidly 
in width, depth, and volume, and though so near its source, was 
larger than the McUae, at our second depdt Mr. Hindhaugh 
went ahead a short distance on foot to see whether there was any 
chance of our getting along by another route, and on his return 
reported that the country was impassable for horses, lie had gone 
down the rivulet for about a quarter of a mile, when it was joined 
by a larger stream, aud tlie united waters flowed towards the west¬ 
ward. It would most probably be joined bynumcrous creeks from 
this and the next parallel rauge, and by the time it reached the sea 


• f According to the tracing subsequently furniihed by Mr. Cowle, Mount Lyell 
is placed a point or two to the eastward of north from Mount Cowle.— K. J. g.] 
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const have beremir a river of some magnitude, J think it not 
improbable that, m the valley between either of the ranges which 
we saw from Mount Cowle, a stream of more or loss magnitude 
flows tow unis the sea, We retraced our steps, leading- our horses 
over the worst portions of the ravine in which we were confined, 
uthJ encamped higher up the creek at JO minutes to 12, The 
latitude, by observation, of our camping-ground,. was It) 31 2 H and 
some odd seconds, our furthest EOutli being a.* nearly as possible 
‘f, Mr. Cowle marie the longitude of our nalting-piace 
121 u:V k. Tf was a pretty spot, overhung by sandstone cliffs, 
between which the at ream rushed over the racks. On a ledge of 
rock some 1 ^ or 12 feet atieve the water we boiled the water for 
tea. the horses feeding higher up the valley, where there was 
a diminutive flat. Between the fissures of the rocks a sulFtcIeut 
number of trees flourished to throw a grateful shade, some of which 
1 bad not nnticed before. There was one light grt’V-barked tree, 
with dark-green leave?, pointed, 3A inches long by 2 brood, with 
n fruit somewhat resembling the seed-vessels of the rose, which, 
when ripr. were of a dark-red colour. They were sweet to the 
taste, a ini grew upon a short stalk in clusters a F n or 8, Mr. 
Hindbaegb brought in a sample of a narrow-leaved prilin, the 
loaves diminishing in breadth from half an inch to the thickness of 
a thread ; they were fine and tough, and seemed well adapted for 
the manufacture of hats, and when prepared, of cordage. I did 
not see the palm itself, nor wore anymore seen by Mr. Hindhaugh, 
ewept a few in ihe locality where he procured ibis specimen. 

I biased some sapUngs at thia plnre, from which exuded a large 
Quantity of white viscid fluid, which turned dark on exposure lo 
the light, lookin'! not unlike india-rebber. One of the trees was 
rnarkt'd by Mr, 1 Gndhfttigb J, H., his mill ala, and these marks may 
ferve to identify the spot at some future time. The lizards were 
very plentiful on the rocks, and they seemed to be of the tame 
colour as the particular mass of rock on which they sported—the 
various shades of brown and yellow. They were most expert fly¬ 
catchers. Resumed our retrograde march at 3 o clock, it being 
my determination to return lo depflt, there appearing to be no 
opening in this direction, and follow the branch of the McRae, 
wkiieh came from the westward, hoping to find an outlet to the 
southward. \\ r had not gone more than a mile when Mr. Cowles 
horse lost a shoe, and we halted while Mr. Hindbaiigh shod the 
animal. Our last nail waa thus commoiedk and, recollecting 
j ® I tat ii re of the country we had to pas? on our way home, and 
knowing bow utterly useless a shoeless horse must be in these 
r:i " a< *: 1 determined to return back without delay. Before 
travelling m this country, not only should the horses be well shod, 

M fiU 1 rK cr should be supplied with a few spare shoes and 
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plenty of uni 3 3. The shoes thenisolvea line seldom lost. We 
arrived at the depot-camp by sundown, when ! j^ate the order for 
commenting our homeward inarch the nest morning. Mr. Me line 
returned from a pedestrian trip shortly after my arrival. He had 
been with Graham up the western branch of the river, and after 
getting over some rough -and- tumble country, which however 
could 1>e traversed by horses, they gained the summit of some 
table-land, which was, for this place, fair travelling, and extended 
in the direction we intended to have gone. He considered the 
opening at the spot where he turned hack, about i miles front 
camp, of a promising nature. During our trip to-day there was 
less gL'jisa than usual, apinifex being the rule. 

April 2 y/A.—Upturned on our tracks. Tried occasionally to 
get a better crassmg'place over the McRae, but were not successful. 
These crossings caused some little excitement, and die leading 
horsemen generally waited on the opposite side to sec the whole 
party safely over. The scene thus viewed was not devoid of 
interest* Masses of rocky hill, rising perpendicularly several 
hucalred feet above the water's edge, with just •wLfftciruit ledge at 
the base to permit the party in single tile to travel along; the 
river tumbling over immense stones at the ford; the him, with 
their accommodating ledge, mi the other bide. We {Mr. Me Hue 
and myself) just got across the third ford, uitd going a little dow u 
the right bank of the river, turn, and after a few minutes' ludt, 
push through a thicket, which, although we have broken through 
it three times before, seems as impervious ms ever. It is formed of 
still thorny trees, or rati ter shrubs, which spring up from among 
the stouts; no vestige of earth to be seen* They are sufficiently 
high to meet overhead. What with guiding the horses over ibe 
stones, aiul defending head, body, and limbs from the thicket*, all 
an well employed. But this is not alh Showers of green ants 
descend upon uur heads and shoulders, and it uiu^t have been 
amusing to a looker-on to *ee persons at the same time hastily 
engaged protecting themselves from ants, thickets, and the rocks 
at their feet* Happily the thicket is a small one, and we emerge 
hot enough, but with leisure, to destroy, the insects which have 
been [jeraeeutiug us. Tin- green-aut is about half an inch lung, of 
a light arsenic green,aad dwells amidst the foliage of trees. Their 
bite I * very sharp, hut beyond the jut in at the time, no great in¬ 
convenience is suffered. A small black ant, with a red head, 
is a more troublesome insect. For some time after being bitten 
lIn re is much pain, and the part swells. Their bite, in its effect, is 
similar tu that uf the scrjeaut-ant* Luckily they are not so plentiful 
as i he green ant, nor do they reside in trees, otherwise pasting among 
their habitations would be a task unpleasant, to say the least* We 
halted early at the camping-place of Monday week, and where 
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Mr. MctUe had marked the white-gum-trees, Here we remained 
for the rest of the day, Two mill's south of our present baiting- 
V}^ cuftf- down a vcrr steep hill, to avoid that which we tad 
"dhcrtQ ascended and defended, and which I described in a former 
pill of my Journal. Hr did nut pain by the change; it wjiu 
mute as steep aa the hill we avoided, hut soiucwImiE shorter, 
1 iscovurcd among the rock* of our camping-place a creeping 
p.ant T with leaves ami tendrils like those of the encumber, only 
Hindi smaller, Ihe fruit was the size of a small cherry, quite 
round of a bright scarlet colour. The ra te is like that of the 
cucumber. 1 ins is the most uninterestlag* ns regards situation 
and aspect, of our halting-ram]** among the ranges* null yet there 
18 a greater variety of trees and vegetable productions than in 
roiy eiiier, hack time that we have visited it I have found some- 
tninir new. 1 coll net, as well as I can, specimens of fruits and 
speeds, hut from not having proper receptacles, many of them get 
mixed* (rushed, and broken. I also collect ripe t?wds of every 
jv.iut near our camps, although I do not know the nature or the 
character of the blossom—many of them ore creepers This has 
»*" ^ T] e *tremely hot day. Mr, McRae told me that he had m, 
though not in this part of tlic North district, a guana having a 
IkxhI which, when the creature in In repose* lies Hat on its shoulders 
and n.iib, hut, »hen it moves, Ls Hpread open, and when it jumps 
™ ia ***** *Ppeare to act like a wing. It is of moderate 
sue—the guana, not the hood. Since my return my son informs 
me that he Juis seen one of these animak. We saw very few 
guanas during our journey, and I. have not met with a snake'in all 
my rambles on foot and on horseback : but two have been seen by 
our party during tins journey—a small and n large one—and 
three were killed at the Government Camp in oar absence— 
T u P™k 10 fast long. They cannot be considered 

deuLful in Hus part of Australia. We have seen numbers of 
butterflies of end lw variety and hue. All entomologist might 
spend some months very pleasantly and profitable here. In fact 
there js a new field opened for student of Natural History in 
every branch. ; 

April 2<)£A.—Did not start until half-past 7. Arrived at depAt 
Na 1 at 10 minutes past 10, and erased the rapids at the 
ijJimdg at 10 minutes to M, Here we halted. Mr Cbwle 
***“ our latitude to E* 15° 44‘ 28". He is convinced that these 
ere not the repida of Grey* which are 2 miles further up the river, 
dM mtend strollitig off to visit the lower rapid*, but some of the 
£ * lmd 5 Wol,eu bocks, nnd 1 thought it advisable to defer this 
a lJ ^ lreh ™ e -mid bring the animals home before they 

manacl-d tn eat3cJJ ^ padding, <fcc., we have hitherto 

k' 14 * tllL ' I*™ 1 ®** who have only suffered in the feet 
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and legs. In condition they arc not worse— some of them I think 
arc better—tlmit when they left Camden llarbuur. Noticed a 
herb with a grass-like stem, with seeds like those of wheat, but 
reversedj lying upon the stem like the barbs of a. spear. \Y e 
started at a quarter to 3, and after crossing the divided stream of 
the Glonelg—we had been encamped on the island between rim 
two streams—struck a direct course, instead of folio wing kick 
our trucks by the bank of the Glenelg. The numerous streams 
which impeded our progress before therefore passed to the 
eastward or higher up, and this, together with the drying tip of 
the water, enabled us to push along with greater case and rapidity. 
We passed over lightly-timbered and well-grossed country, tolerably 
level, with clayey, sandy, and gravel It soil, sometime* one and 
sometimes the' others, but the same description of herbage and 
timber on each. In crossing the stream upon which we camped 
on the 16th instant,—ami which we called Mosquito Creek—but 
higher up, my horse got Jammed between the kinks, and wl- hud 
some difficulty in extricating him, the bottom being soft, the 
bunks steep, and the stream-bed narrow'. Shortly after leaving 
this place, we came upon our outward truck, which was very plain, 
and which we followed. Most of the streams which had contained 
water when we passed a fortnight since were now' dry, as id we bad 
to push on until durk, when we were fortunate enough to arrive at 
the creek known to us as Frying-pan Creek. There was plenty 
of water here. We ramped on the south bunk, and booij found 
we were m a mosquito neighbourhood. There was plenty qf grass, 
hut the ground was &o stony, that it was a difficult matter to pick 
out sleeping ground. However it was not of much consequence, 
as the mosquitoes would not let us rest. Mount Lyell bears 
north-west, about half a mile distant. This two-peaked hill is 
connected at the bottom by rising ground. There is no apparent 
difference in the height of the two peaks, looking from our camp 
ni daylight lioth peaks were com posed of liatv red rock—either 
basalt or trap. After leaving the Glenelg, and not far from its 
banks, the ground was covered with lake-coloured everlastings j 
further south the everlastings arc dnrk crimson, and near Camden 
Harbour pink and white. 

April with .—We were all up before daylight, but the homes 
had mitblcd further than usual, and we could not start until 
half-past S. We crossed the Gardner at 5 minutes past 2, higher 
up than on cair outward trip, at a gravelly ford. The stream-beds 
which we croB&od generally contoured water, but not so much as 
when wi 1 [imacd before J the w ater was now for the most part iti 
pools. Camped oil the Gairduer. Fnrticularly noticed Mount 
I .yell in passing. There are neit her trees nur herbage on cither 
peak, and very little of either on any jKirt of the bill. At its 
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hii^e there 3? the usual supply of grasa ami scattered timber. Oo 
a tiitLI co the north of Al^unt Lycll wc collected sonic rprv E&rjre 
jwda of a triangular shape, from a crct?per with a thin eta lb" The 
pods were disproportioned to the size of the stalls nearly as much 
so a& a melon is to a melon-vine. They won 1 not quite ripe, but 
ripened by keeping, and, burstlno open, exhibited a large quantity 
of a cotton-like substaurc T with which the seeds; were enveloped. 
Encamped at the Gncrdncr, under the so-called mulberry-tree, 
the large dark leaves of which shaded us from the eun. Some of 
the ripe fruit dropped, but they were Tull of maggots. Left the 
Gairdncr at 20 minutes past 3 t acid at 5 o’clock halted for the 
night ou a creek nrnamg south, near the largest currant-tree I 
have seen. It was loaded with fruit, which wc obtained by 
cutting down large Ijoughs, A\ e have not seen much game since 
leaving the Glcnelg, Yesterday we came across two emus, ant! 
tn-tlay saw one kangaroo, and birds culled native companions —a 
species of heron apparently, They were large bink, anti [ took 
them at first for turkeys. The creek was very bare of water, 
which seemed to be drying up fh*t. The mosquitoes were very 
troublesome, ns they have been at every place north of the Glcnelg 
and at our first depot south of that river," Some of the people declared 
they were three inches long, but this is not the case. The largest 
may be half fin inch long. There is no doubt but that they are 
great posts, and f do not envy the first settlers of this portion of 
Western Australia, 

April — We proceeded homewards by 10 o'clock, and 

were again among those from whom we parted a short time ago, 
and who vniue around to know nil about the new country we 
had seen. 


If the result of mtr journey is not what we hoped, it is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Our knowledge of this portion of the 
country Lias been enlarged, and we have no longer ru rely upon 
the statements, or to lie guided by the opinions, of ethers. Our 
expedition bits proved to mv satis friction that the country over 
which we travelled, south of the Glcnelg, was similar in every 
reject to that travelled over by Grey some 15 miles to the 
eastward, atid the probability is that the intervening country is 
ol a [ike nature. \\ hethor it is as rugged and uiq'iminising to 
(lie westward 1 hope to discover by sending an expedition in that 
direction. Ac the spot where we turned hack, which waa a few 
miles south of Grey's, and some 10 or 12 miles north of Laahing- 
'‘-farthest, the prospect of advancing in our course, on horse- 
,. 1 wa f /cry poor. There was an opening to the westward 
w m " 1 toight possibly lead to an outlet from the ranges in a 
southerly direction. This will have to be tried. Should the attempt 
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fail, then horses must be taken ns far as practicable, and from this 
point parties on foot must explore the ranees. 

Should level and fertile country be discovered south of the 
ranges, then the hi 13s over which we travelled will not l m valueless. 
Not only do they admit of stock being driven over, supplying 
abundance of feed and water, but the elevation of the lam} will 
lender it well adapted for runs upon which to depasture, at certain 
seasons, a portion of the stock which at other times feed on the 
plains The laud does not of course yield so much gra.se, even in 
the most fertile spots, aa in the plains, much of the country from 
Hs nature lie'mg unproductive \ yet a limited, number of stuck may 
be kept in good health and condition in the ranges, which, 1 am 
convinced, wilt become valuable when the low country on either 
side ig occupied. 

L do not consider, nor do those whom I have consulted consider, 
that sheep ought to lie imported at jtnmiL Setting aside all 
question of el [mate, the feed in its present state is not adapted for 
sheep, hut for huge stock only. To bring sheep into this district 
would, to say the least, be attended with much risk.- Those that 
have already been introduced have not done so well as to encourage 
the importation of others. I am aware of the force of the argu¬ 
ments employed to show that the fate of the sheep landed at 
Camden Harbour ought not to influence speculators. It i$ said 
that they were too young to withstand the effects of a sea-voyage 
and a tropical climate, that they were not properly tended, that 
they arrived at an exceptional season, that they were depastured 
in the neighbourhood of the Ben-coast, and so on. I allow ail 
this, hup at the same time, 1 do not see any reason for not di.-r- 
cour&giitg the importation of sheep for the present. Whether they 
will ultimately succeed, when the feed is cropped down by larger 
stock, I cannot tell—time will show. 

For horses, it is the opinion of every one that I have spoken to 
on the subject, the country is admirably adapted. The feed is 
well fitted for horses, who improve in condition., and they may be 
reared iti large numbers for markets close at band. 

Whether the feed and climate is adapted for cattle «c have had 
no opportunity of judging from personal observation, as none have 
been imported, but those who have been accustomed to this de¬ 
scription of stock speak highly of the capabilities of the country tor 
such purpose. Chic fact appears tolerably dear—that there is no 
populous plant calculated to adect ruminating animals — or in fact 
others, horses doing well—for none of the sheep have died from 
the effects of jKiison. It was supposed, shortly after we landed, 
that some of the Government sheep bad died from the effects of 
poison. 1 did not credit it at the time, ami 1 am now convinced 
that no vegetable poison exists. I speak oi course only of the 
t ou xxxvi. G 
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country near the sea-coasts, where the sheep have been depastured, 
hut I may add that I have seen nothing in my travels at all 
resembling the poison plant of South-Western Australia. What 
will be the value of horned stock reared here will depend upon the 
progress of settlement Without a dense population, it appears 
to me that their value must be estimated by that of the tallow, 
hides, and horns they yield, less the cost of production. 

I do not say much respecting the agricultural capabilities of the 
country over which we passed, because our course would necessarily 
lead us from the low couutry. I must confess, however, that the 
alluvial lurid on the banks of rivers and streams was of less extent 
than 1 anticipated. Of its richness there can be no doubt Hut 
were the quantity ever so great, it would not promote settlement. 
In this climate no white man could till the ground, nor would any 
white* man be able long to. endure the attacks of the iusect enemies. 
In most parts of Australia these nuisances disappear, or at all 
events become less, as settlement extends, but here the nature of 
the crop ou low alluvial river-side lands would eucouragc, and not 
disperse, the mosquitoes. 

If coolie labour is to be employed it will be when pastoral occu¬ 
pations gradually lead to others, and when wealthy speculators 
grow articles of commercial value. Rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
tea, cotfec, &i\, will not be cultivated by the class of meu who 
usually emigrate to uew countries and form the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation. Except in the event of some extraordinary or exceptioiud 
inducement for immigration, such as gold in large quantities, or 
other metals which may be easily worked and transported to the 
port of shipiueut, I do not conceive that the country I have seen 
will be the home of a large European population. It is essentially 
a pastoral country, and will be permanently settled only by the 
extension of jiastoral occupation from the southward. It is my 
conviction of this fact and my knowledge that establishments have 
already been funned along the north-west coast, tliat make me so 
anxious to penetrate the southern barrier which separates this 
iwrtiou of Australia from the more level country to the southward. 
We are now but a comparatively short distance from Roebuck 
Bay. When once a pass is fouud—it is not more than two weeks’ 
journey from our furthest depot, and an opening once made, ex¬ 
tension of pastoral occupation is but a question of time. 

Of the uaturul resources of the country over which we passed, 
1 am not qualified to give a scientific opinion. There are many 
vegetable productions, which may become, which perliaps arc, 
valuable iu connection with arts aud manufactures, medicine, Ac., 
but 1 cannot state the fact with certainty. Of the trees, I may 
safely say that for building, for furniture, or even for fencing, but 
very few are available, and those iu situations which would require 
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their being cousumed on the spot. Some of the timber might be 
valuable for turnery and small ornamental work, for it is very 
hard and close-grained, but for all domestic ami Held purposes 
wood will have to be imported, especially for the coast settlements 
—if any. 

On the sandstone ranges there are no indications of mineral 
deposits, but at the base of the hills and in the lower valleys, 
among the basalt and trap, there are evident signs of *1110011 
metallic accumulation. Our time did not permit us to make a 
close examination ; nor do 1 think the knowledge possessed by 
any of our party was sufficient to render the time profitably 
employed which" was devoted to mineral researches. I have 
mentioned one spot as offering a prospect of gold-discovery, and 
also alluded to the specimen of copper-ore brought from the 
Glcuelg. 1 may likewise state that there was an abundance of 
iron ores, some of them very pretty specimens, but otherwise of no 
value in a new country. 

The health of every member of the party, excepting Mr. (owle, 
who had an attack of incipient fever for two or three days, was 
excellent Not only did cuts and sores, brought with us from 
Camden Harbour, rapidly heal, but any damage received en route 
from stone or wood, also healed in the course of a few days. Men 
and horses both looked as well on their return as when thev started. 
Even the horses’ legs looked healthy, considering the Mattering 
they had received. With fine weather, good water, the absence 
of all privation, or even annoyance, except the mosquitoes, a short 
trip, ami good health, it is no wonder that we were all pleased 
with our journey. For my part 1 have seldom passed a more 
enjoyable time than that which l spent during our wanderings 
among the saudstones. 


XVI. — Marine Survey of the Northern Territory of South 
Australia . By Air. F. Howakd, Master R.N., to the Governor 
of South Australia. 

(Communicated bj F. S. Duttos*, Eaq., r.R.os.) 

Os the 13th of May, having embarked the Government Resident 
in the surveying schooner Beatrice , we proceeded to ascend the 
Adelaide River, it being the intention of (Colonel Fiunias to explore 
the upper part. We arrived at an anchorage about 6 sea miles 
above the farthest poiut reached by the Beatrice last year on 
the 17th. 

The same evening we were visited by a party of natives, who 
came agaiu the next morning; but on tub occasion they were not 

Q 2 
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allowed on board. I did not encourage their visits, as the river 
here is very narrow, and the vessel was rnuoned with warps to the 
shore on both aides, and we hod already seen something of their 
pilfering habits. They belonged to the same tribe we had met 
before, and with whom the affray at the hist camp had occurred, 
Ihese natives having been sent away, we saw no more of them 
during this trip. 

On* the 19th, both boats left to explore the upper part of the 
river, the Government Real dent going in 31 r. Guy's bout. After 
proceeding about 15 sea miles above our anchorage, we camped 
for tiie night Aa l had to return to the vessel on the following 
morning, I pulled up a mile or two farther, the river keeping a 
depth of 12 feet, but getting very narrow—not over 20 yards, and 
being almost blocked up with snags. 

We obtained a good latitude position at our camping-place, 
there being three observers, and on the following morning 1 
returned to the vessel, 31 r. Guy and the Government Resident 
proceeded towards the head of the river, but were only able to 
get about 3 sea miles above our camp in their boat, to a pines a 
little way beyond where the river forked. They then foil owed 
i is winding course on foot 2 miles further south to Lit 12 3 5ti J 15" & 
At this sput the river had dwindled to a running brook 4 or 5 
yards wide, with deep pool* hers and there. The country round 
was a level open grassy forest of gum, scrub, and paper bar k-trees* 
the banks of the stream being lined with tall bamboos. The river 
wotdd be navigable for a vessel drawing 10 feet and about 100 
feet long, atwut 3 sea miles above our May anchorage, when she 
w ould be stopped by the first bar of rocks, which are nearly dry 
at low water. Beyond this the white-stemmed paperba/k-trees 
make their appearance, and get more numerous aa the river Is 
ascended, until in the long &e, reaches, near the upper cod, they 
are the prevailing feature of the hanks, and make the river very 
snaggy, la May the water was slightly muddy at the ship and 
very good, hut a few miles higher it was quite clear. In ascend¬ 
ing the river, and rounding the d iff erent reaches, the appearance 
of high woody land at the end of nearly every reach was a great 
contrast tu the dead Hat of the lower part of the river. 

On the 24th of 3Lvy J visited a part of (lie Daly Range, about 
a mile north uf £ red & Pass. I he view of the country from it 
was splendid, the grass in the ^plains being yet quite green, and 
even where lately burnt off springing up again. The hill we were 
on bad been burnt only a day or two previously, so that it had 
a most barren appearance, being composed entirely of masses of 
"i i - .t ^ which appeared harder than granite. All 

t e niLU on this rtuige termed rocky ur atony. The summit was 
t nckly clothed with stunted timber uf various kinds and variety 
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of foliage; on looking to the south-westward, over the range, we 
saw that the country continued hilly and thickly wooded as far 
as the eve could see. To the eastward stretched an immense plain 
dotted over with lines and groves of trees marking the course 
of some creek or the river itself—no part of the water of which 
could lie seen. 

On the 25th of May, a small jiarty of natives—one man and 
four boys—came down on the east bank of the river. They 
belonged to a tribe we had not seen before. The man, after 
some time, ventured on l)oard, crawling along one of the stem 
warps, and Mr. Guy succeeded in getting a photograph of him. 
This party seemed to understand bartering better than those 
farther north. 

We weighed the same afternoon, and arrived ofF Escape Cliff 
on the 28th of May. The same morning (2Sth), we had an 
interview with a large body of natives, who mounted in the tall 
mangroves to view the schooner as she lay at anchor waiting for 
the ebb stream to take her out of the river. Two only swam off 
to the vessel, and were afterwards landed in the boat; they had 
been on board before, last year. 

The Government Resident not being ready to proceed to the 
Victoria and coast south-west of Adam Bay for a month, I thought 
this a good opportunity to visit the Gulf of Caroentaria, to carry 
out orders, and accordingly sailed on the 5th of June. 

The wind being strong from the eastward and south-eastward, 
we had to work to windward along the whole of the north coast 
of Arnheim’s Land, and dowm the Gulf of Carpentaria to Limmen’s 
Bight—this made it a long voyage. 1 Ivad expected to make the 
passage in ten days, but such was the strength and steadiness 
of the wind and current against us, that we did not arrive off 
Beatrice Inlet, in the Limmeu Bight, until the 20th of June. 

We sighted Port Essington and ran along the coast, getting a 
view of Port Bremer and Raffles Bay. Port Essington appeared 
a dangerous place to approach, \ ashou Head and Port Smith 
being so much alike; and on our return passage, we uearly ran 
on shore attempting to run in after dark, having, as we thought, 
mnde out the entrance plainly at sunset The land eastward of 
Port Essington gradually rises, and seems to improve about 
Raffles Bay. 

The wind being very strong from E.8.IX, we tried to make 
a short cut by going through Bowen Straits and crossing Mount 
Morris Bay, but after working through all day, we found the 
south end entirely blocked up with shoals, and had to anchor off 
Croker Island for the night. We had a good view of the west 
side of Croker Island, which appeared to be rather stony and 
mostly covered with scrub; towards its south end it appeared to 
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be much higher than the mainland. The Raffles Ray side of 
Bowen Straits was densely wooded, without «a clear spot, with 
good-sized trees, mostly pnpcrbnrk and white-gum. \\ e had a 
visit from three natives who came off from (Sroker Island in a 
small sampan, a boat of Malay build. We hove to for them, as 
it was blowing strong. On coming alongside, one of them held 
up a fine large fish, saying “ Commander ” plainly enough, and 
on my making uiy appearance he presented it at once. This is 
the first and only case I have ever seen of a North Australian 
native making a present. These people had iron spear-headed 
fishing-spears in their boat, ate biscuit and drank coffee eagerly, 
and appreciated tobacco and cigars. I did not hear them make 
use of any English words, except in repeating them after our 
men; but they kept crying out several Malay expressions, apparently 
without knowing their meaning. They remained on board nearly 
thirty minutes, when we had to send them away and pursue our 
voyage. 

After leaving Croker Island we had very strong south-east 
winds for four or five days, and on the morning of the 12th of 
dune remained hove-to under our close-reefed mainsail for six 
hours. The wind was steady from south-east and generally blew 
a fresh gale from midnight to noon, when it usually moderated. 

Having to keep outside New Year Island and the adjacent 
shoals, we saw nothing of the const till the afternoon of the 12th, 
when we ran into Junction Bay, and came to at 8 p.m. We found 
tliis a more considerable opening than the chart had led us to 
expect The coast was very hke the coast of Adam Bay, densely 
wooded, and with occasional low red cliffs. Towards the head 
of the bay, which we could only see indistinctly, the coast seemed 
fringed with mangroves. The flood-stream set to the south-west¬ 
ward from our anchorage (in 11 feet at low water, and about 
1 mile off shore) towards a large creek or river falling into the 
south aide of the bay. We weighed soon after daylight on the 
13th, and kept as close along shoro as the south-east wind would 
allow, passing about 10 miles north of the Liverpool River. This 
port ot the country appeared to be thickly wooded, and rising 
toward the west bank of the Liverpool. From the number of 
fires along the coast and inland, I should judge this part of the 
coast to be thickly inhabited. At noon of the 14th of June we 
sighted Point Hale, and so<!h afterwartls the Weasel Islands. 
W orking through Bowen Straits, and past the English Company’s 
Islands, occupied us till the 10th. ’I hese islands, and so much 
of the mainland as we could see, appeared rather barren, being 
covered with small scrub. ^ et, by the fires we saw on shore, 
both the above-mentioned groups must be inhabited. Although 
»t was the middle of June, the climate here was quite humid, and 
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several showers of rain fell each day—the sky being generally 
overcast and cloudv. 

The wind still Vept against us, so that we did not anchor in 
Lhnmen Bight till the afternoon of the 20th of June, when we 
came to in fathoms, about 2 miles north of a small island lying 
3 or 4 miles off shore. 

After obtaining observations next day, I started with Mr. Guy 
to explore the various openings in sight along the low mangrove- 
shore, commencing with the most southern, as being nearest to 
some isolated white rocky hills. This creek (No. 1) wns a mere 
drain, with mangrove-banks and numerous small branches. We 
pulled the boat up until she jammed against the hanks each side. 
The bottom of the creek was sand and mud. Leaving the boat, 
we stepped out into a hare sand-flat, extending to the foot of the 
northern isolated rocky lump which we had called Mount Young. 
One creek and all its branches expended itself at high-water spring- 
tides in flooding the plain across which we walked to Mount 
Young. 

From the summit of Mount Y oung we had a good view of the 
surrounding country. To the southward and south-west appeared 
similar bore rocky hills, shining white in the 6im, the more distant 
forming a range, thinly wooded. Between this range and the sea 
was a thick scrub. Turning to the northward, the country seemed 
completely cut up by large creeks running in all directions, one 
of which could be traced inland to the horizon, and wliich 1 at 
once concluded to be the Limmen Bight River. 

The coast to the northward seemed thickly covered with low 
mangroves for some distance inland, through which ran many 
small creeks; inside appeared Imre sand-flats, extending to the 
north-west as far as we could see, with narrow slips of grassy Innd 
here and there. 'Hie whole country in this direction seemed a 
dead flat, subject to occasional inundations Our view over the 
plains was somewhat obscured by thick clouds of sand, driven 
along by the fierce south-east wind, now blowing almost a gale; 
so, finding we could do no more with the theodolite, which re¬ 
quired to be held in its place by the legs, and came to grief after 
all, breaking a level, we descended as fast ns the rocks would allow' 
us. The natives were tiring the country close to the foot of tlie 
hill on the land side, but did not trouble us. 

Mount Y’oung and the other hills we afterwards visited are all 
composed entirely of the same kind of quartzose sandstone as the 
Daly Range on the Adelaide River; and some of the large blocks 
were so imrd as to beat in the back of my tomahawk without my 
being able to make the least impression. In crossing the flats 
we noticed numerous tracks of natives, dogs, and emus. 

Getting out of No. 1 Creek as quickly as possible, for the sand- 
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files were very thick. wo sailed round to No. 2 opening, a fine 
l>road creek, nearly limit a mile across, ami from 2 to ;V fathoms 



wind, and the only rocks seep were on some small, atony ridg*^ f 
irum 20 to Id feet high, and consisted nf course reddish and 
white sandstone, These slight elevations were usually covered 
with gum-scrub, whilst the surrounding country was either bare 
fiooded plains, or grassy, with stunted trees and mangroves, the 
soil everywhere light and sandy. This description applies not 
ouly to the soil round No. 2 Creek, but to all tie other land we 
visited In the bight 

lapsing over No, 3 for lhe present, I -bitted the vessel several 
inttes to tile north-west on the 21th, and left for No. 4 Creek, 
getting to the head of its main branch the same night. It ended 
in a sand-plnii] ru the foot of one of the stony ridges. We went 
up ns far Jis the boat would go, and came back U or 4 miles, 
where we camped for the night* The bottom of this creek was 
generally sand; at the upper part the sand was being blow n into 
the creek oil a bare dry plain in considerable quantities. 

After descending' No, 4 Creek I ran along the coast to the 
north-westward as close as die sand-flat bounding the sjhorc would 
allow, |Missing by a low ruaugroTfrOOVcrcd beach, with several 
tfimnll high-water creeks up which no boat could have gone, and 
on rounding a. point Came on No. f> Creek, which seemed pro¬ 
mising, inasmuch as it seemed to me parallel to the const. I 
could not enter, however, its it was entirely barred across, being 
just now low water. So we ran on past a Hat, grassy country' and 
sandy beach until we come lo Spit leu's (.'reek, which, being prac¬ 
ticable, we ran, and made mir arrangement.- for passing the night. 
Next rooming, after the observations requisite for the survey had 
been taken, we started up Spillen's Creek, which appeared to have 
an unusual number of branches, the main creek soon became ,i 
mere muddy drain, dry at low water, and with iron-stone pebbles 
mixed with its bottom of nmd. The land round where there was 
on opening in the mangroves was low and sandy, and in places 
well grassed. 

Alter leaving Spillen's Creek we ran along the coast lo the 
north-west without seeing any opening we could take. Past a 
r»ai grove-point with a -satitfspit in its north-west side inside, 
whieb appeared to he a creek, hut at this time we could not net 
near it, the mouth being blocked up hv breakers, extending nearly 
, a a mile oil &hore* The wind was strong from east, so we 
1?^ '® t eQll iS towards some sand-hills, the first we had 
tin.-coast. Having ejected a landing under die highest 
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(About 50 feet). 1 got a good view nf the surrounding country 
from its summit The view to the south-east was intercepted a 
mile's distance by tall mangrove, hut inland for miles, and round 
to a vr.wvv. bearing, appeared the bare flats I have before men¬ 
tioned, some dry and with dense clouds of driving sand rushing 
over them, others partially Hooded* There was a small tea-tree 
scrub in shore of the sand-hills with a salt-swamp between* and, 
from the presence of a few mimosa-bushes at the foot of the hills, 

I expect fresh water could be easily obtained here. 

The only break to the dead level of the Country in sight was 
a small range some 2U miles distant, in a SAW. direction, which 
I at once called Solitary Range, The coast looked so unpro¬ 
mising that I determined to proceed no further, if I found the 
latitude to be north of the fifteenth parallel. So ihc wind having 
fallen, we found out way into Sandhill Creek, where vie passed 
the night. The mean of my star latitudes on the sundspit craning 
as near as possible 15° a, and having had the coast for 3 miles 
north-west of it under my eye, [ determined to return to the ship, 
having had enough for the present of mml and sand-flies. Sand* 
hiil Crock proved to nm in a regular labyrinth of small mnd- 
drsiitis and inangnote-swamps, dry at low water; and we had some 
difficulty in getting out of it. 

On our getting well out from the land, 1 observed the schooner 
under weigh, running towards us, Mr* Guy having run down, 
thinking we might have some difficulty in getting so for to wind¬ 
ward. We hoisted the boat up, and worked up under the lee 
of Maria I Bland, where we came to in smooth water* The motion 
at our former anchorages had been violent, particularly during 
the ebb tide. 

The 2Stb, 29th, and 30th of Juste, were spent in surveying 
Maria Island, wooding, &c* The island may be described as of 
good elevation* with a very stony soil, and covered with brushi- 
wood. Its rocks were course sandstone* In most of the frits 
fresh water had bin nut lung before: and 1 have no doubt a 
strict search would have enabled us to find some at present on the 
surface* In one place we found an old canoe, and late tracks of 
eight natives, but saw none* 

We left Maria Island on the 1st of July; and on the 3rd, 
Mr, Guy explored No, 5 Creek, finding it very like all the others, 
with a muddy and windy bottom, in some places mixed with iron¬ 
stone pebbles. Little now remained to be done* viz., to explore 
No* 3 Creek, and some of the branches of No. 2, which appeared 
to run towards the bilk. Mr, Guy performed the former service, 
whilst l proceeded up Oyster Creek, which, after running to the 
southward 4 miles, and sending off numerous small branches, 
became a drain about d feet wide between mangrove-banka* As 
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It was high water we managed to force the boat up to nearly the 
end of its course ns a rancinp stream. The? country here was a 
decided improvement on any we had yet seen, though the soil 
was still very light and sandy, the grass looks very fine* and 
numerous large f*perbar]t~trces were scattered about, tip one of 
wltich l "ot; and, seeing a dry sandy find ii mat! cm of the creek* 
followed it tip with a man as fast as I could. This dry bed hail 
only small salt-water holes here and there. It ran over a sandy 
and rocky bed. 1 knocked up some of the n>ck* and found it of 
the same kind m that which forms Mount Voting and the other 
hills. Here and there we came on holes filled with crystaliaed 
^filt showing that this part had not been flooded for some time. 
Mori of the sandstone in tlio bed of the creek w a s, impregnated 
ivitli iron. \\ e saw numerous native-tracks crossing the bed of 
rim creek. After getting to within half a mile of a stony hill 
of the same character ns Mount Young, we retraced our steps 
us fast as we could, fearing the falling tide would leave our boat 
in the present undesirable position for the night On our way 
liaek I picked up a small water-worn quarts pebble* broken into 
four pieces. This was the only piece of quartz l saw nti the 
mainland, although i observed. some among the rocks on Beatrice 
l-^leh We hud some difficulty in getting our bout down the ttetlt, 
the tide having fallen a foot, and managed to slave her, but not 
badly ; the Iwttom of this creek had in places ironstone and other 
pebbles mixed with the sand and mud, 

\\ e camped for the night at the entrance of Cockatoo Creek, 
wltieh we ascended next morning; it soon became wry narrow 
and winding, but a rising tide enabled us to pole the boat to 
within a few hundred yards of ite end, which we found in ft ea&d- 
fiat not far from the foot of Mount Young. After again visiting 
Mounts Noting and Hummock* I returned to the boat and got 
on hoard the schooner the same evening, 

Mr, liny did not get back till the evening of the 6th T having 
imoerUiiued the connexion of Nos, 2, 3, and 4 creeks, and that 
N T n. 3 was the main outlet of the Li rumen Light Kiver, which lie 
followed up in the Imat tor Id miles* where it was stilt nearly 
three-quarters of a mile wide* The various creeks he had ex¬ 
plored generally ended in sand-flats* and near the end of one he 
came on « freih-water hole; the bottoms of these creeks were 
sand or mud. 

Only one native had been seen, though I am sure we were 
generally watched* and at EpiUeA Creek the natives had fires 
not halt a mile from us. On every occasion of going on shore we 
kept a good look-out for any traces uf white men, but saw nothin" 
which couhl lead us to suppose that either the islands or maiiw 
land had been visited. 
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We had now been absent from Escape fTlifls for more than a 
month, and as Mr, Guy and myself were satisfied with our explora¬ 
tion 50 for, and tluit wc could grim no mono information without 
bringing more experience to bear than we felt could be expected, 
wo determined to get back to Adam Bay as fast ns we could. 
Had then' been time we should have liked to have examined the 
coast up to the Roper, and tried to find a navigable entrance to 
that river. During our stay in the Gulf of < Carpentaria the 
weather was cool and bracing, and everybody mi board enjoyed 
excellent health. 

We reached Adam Bay on the lf>th of July. On our return, 
the Beatrice was at once employed to take a survey party of over 
twenty men, their tents, stores, and two mouths’ provisions, up 
the Adelaide, at the request of the Government Resident, This 
occupied us till the 28t» of July. AVe landed the party higher 
up tin: river than we had before taken the Beatrix —the object 
being to get a good landing-place and camping-place close by. 
The river-hanks here were rather steep and about in feet above 
high-water mark; we were nlnuit li mile below the limit of 
navigation for a vessel of our draught of water; the river was 
about 40 cards across. We filled up 8 tons of water abreast the 
ramp—baling it up from alongside. It was very muddy for a 
day or two, but then became remarkably clear; we hate been 
using it ever since, and it has always been quite clear and sweet. 

From the 28th of July to the 3th of August we were employed 
buaily wooding, painting, repairing sails, and refitting generally, 
which was much needed. During this period the natives murdered 
Alaric Ward, the shepherd, in the middle of the day, and within 
sight and hearing of the camp. The natives bad commenced 
their depredations two months previously, and had been getting 
gradually bolder—thafr last exploit beihg the thorough sacking 
of a tent at the Narrows Camp whilst its occupants were in another 
tent at break last. 

The murder of Ward caused great consternation at the camp. 
Mill delayed our sailing for the Victoria some days. We em¬ 
ployed riic interval in surveying and sounding out the south 
channel through Clarence Straits, which we found to be gnu.id, 
though narrow', with deep water. 

We left for the south-treat coast, with the Government Resident 
on board, on the lihh of August, the Julia being in company, 
We [Missed by Fort Paterson (having before visited it. being 
within reach of Escape (lidat any time by boat), anti commenced 
our exploration in the bay north of Point Hlnm The morning 
of the k I tli opening in a thick fog, the Government Resident left 
iri the Julia to explore the coast close in; and in the afternoon 
we followed round the hay in the Beatrice, the coast proving very 
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low, and fronted with mangroves, and the land inside apparent!v 
swampy for 5 or 6 miles inland. 

ItJaze Point was a low wooded point* with extensive rocky 
ledges extending more than a mile of shore* Ass the wind fef. 
lighr towards sunset, and we began to feel the ebb-stream setting 
strong to the northward, we came to ofT Blaze Point* Weighed 
at daylight, and commenced working down the coast outside the 
I Vmii Inlands. Wc only saw the main hind here from a distance ; 
it was very thickly wooded, and gradually rising towards Channel 
Point, where it attained a height of about 80 feet a short dWtance 
inland. 

1 he Pcron Islands are sandy, with grassy sand bills along the 
west coast, and a grassy peak at the north end of the northern 
i-laud nearly 100 feet high.. These islands have extensive reefe 
and sandbanks oft their west side*?, miming out to a distance of t wo 
or three miles, outside which the soundings are very uneven, and 
bottom rocky. 

About sunset we brought up in. Anson Bay in fathom?, about 
3 miles north-west of i 'lift Head, and finitul the flood-stream setting 
e.s.e., and ebb w.x + w., during the night, about one knot per 
hour; At daylight next rimming wo observed a large opening in 
i he low land at the east comer of the bay. W eighed, and stood 
towards it, as it had the appear an ce of a large river; but, 
soon getting into 10 fret water had to bear up, anil then steered 
for Channel Point, which we approached to within 3 miles, when 
the water aboating to 2 fathoms, we again retraced our track, 
limiting to the wind and working along shore to the southward, 
and always getting into shoal water some distance off the east side 
°f the bay* dll, at ID a m., we ranie to in II feet (low water j, 

* IB[ Head bearing b.fi. by s, about miles. The Government 
Kesident then left in the JuKa to explore the river, which wc 
decided to call " The Daly/' should it prove of any size. The 
ebb-tide meeting the Juiia iti the entrance, fchev were only able to 
get up about -J mites during the afternoon—-the tide being very 
strong, although tilts was the period of neaps. The river at the 
Julia's farthest was about ikHl yards broad, with -l fathoms water 
at half ebb, and mangrove-honks and in nil respects looking very 
like the lower reaches of the Adelaide. A long, narrow mangrove- 
idand divided the entrance, the east channel part, which was the 
deepest, Numerous drift bamboos were lodged among the man- 
gTovisi, proving tlie river to come from a long distance inland, and 
to be a fresh watercourse. 


The shore or coast, between Channel Point and the mouth of 
\ a f ™vcr, consisted of a dense forest of mangroves, very 
H | l L i an ?^ creek-openings here and there. From appear¬ 
ance*, a iou|<| think that a phip-ehnnne] will be discovered, from 
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thy mouth of the Daly running close in to the eastern shore of 
Anson Bay, and out to the northward of Channel Point between 
Boron Islands and the main ; although the Beatrice, being on the 
west aide of thy shoals, could not get into it. 

Cliff l lead is a line of rod cliffs, fffly like Escape Cliff, running 
along shore in about a h.h.w. and N.x.e. direction for more than a 
mile, and projecting very little, if at all; it is about 50 feet high, 
and tlic hind behind rises to a height of about 120 feet, and then 
falls gradually; it is thickly wooded. Between Cliff Head and 
the Daly River the laud is low, with a sandy beach. A Sand-flat, 
drv nt low water, extended off shore about half a mile, along tins 
part of Ihe coast. Southward of t Jiff Head the land become low 
and apparently swampy, with mangroves inland behind the beach. 

At daylight, on the 17th of August, we weighed and not to the 
southward and south-westward for 9 miles, about 2 miles? off shore, 
in 3 and 1 fathoms; tlic coast being very low and thickly wooded, 
with several lugh-watercreek-upcumgs. We then cams to another 
red dlff*poinh more deserving the name of head than thy last, but 
not so high, with a curious fiat-topped ruck, about half a mile off 
shore, outside which we passed at a quarter of a mile distance, in 
5 hit ho tn a water. We then continued our course round Anson ' 
Bay, about 14 mile off shore, in 24 and 3 fathoms, Tlic land 
w‘as very low and thickly wooded. From tlue number of fires 
hereabout, 1 should think tills part of the country must be thickly 
inhabited. 

Anson Bay has been described el? a fine harbour fur shippmir, 
mid free from shoals, anti we found the water quite smooth and 
hnl ding -ground good, ill thb season and during the south-east 
monsoon ; but from the appearance of the beach, I shun id think 
the westerly roocnooo sent a heavy sea into the bay—a vessel 
might even then get tempo run shelter hy anchoring in tile west 
comer, under Cape Forth The east side ul the bay appeared 
very shoal, and I expect, from December to March, there is a 
heavy break the whole distance from South Pcroo bland to ( Jiff 
Head. 

Capo Ford we found to be a long low sliiu point, instead of the 
round fiat point it appear&ou die chart; a ridge of high land runs 
south from It, along the coast to tlic southward. I or the first 5 
or ff mile? south-west of Cape herd tile coast has a mo^t barren 
look, cntisisting of high, bare sandhills. Clump Point was low and 
sandy—n mere long sandspit, with a few low r mangrove* at its 
extremity, u»d a large clump of the same a little distance kick \ ei 
dangerous covered reef extended some distance south-west of the 
point. 

Between this point and Cape Dot n bey, the coast was t hi fitly 
wooded; for a few miles soutu of Clump Point fronted with low 
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white sandhi IIs, and then with occcisiunal long lines cif How reddish 
diffe under which ran a continuous sandy beach. At the north 
point of a shallow hay, about \A miles south of Chimp Point, the 
iwittom was rocky nod sounding uneven, and a rock or ledge 
Walking was observed about I i mile off shore. Wo anchored 
about 8 p,jf+,, a tew miles north-west of Cape Dorn bey, and about 
half ft mile outside a rocky ledge, marked ■* bmikitjg " on tire 
ciiart, bat at p re s e n t standing about f> feet above water, and £00 
or 300 yards in diameter, We next morning proceeded to ex¬ 
amine a bay between ( ’ape Dombey and Port Keats, in which 
appeared a large opening on the chart; we found it, however, 
entirely closed up by a low mangrove-tbit, the only Opening being 
a very small stream running into the sea at the east end of a long 
white cliff, and which htui a sand-bar right across it. As we 
stood along the south shore of the hay, we observed the land 
become lower and looking swampy as we approached Tree Point, 
Port Keats, off the uiouth of which inlet we anchored for the night. 

Next morning, at low water, we saw we were anchored dote to 
some very ugK-looking rocks, which, together with those off Tree 
Point and Cape Hay, would be very dangerous for large vessels 
entering. During the afternoon we ran into Port Keats with the 
sea-breexc, and anchored 5 or 6 miles inside Tree Point The 
shores of Port Keats looked exceedingly low and swampy, the 
only high land visible being Mount Goodwin to the southward ; 
the navigable f«irt of the port is narrow, extensive shoal* running 
off on each side; there is a sandy point and low* cliff just inside 
the west entrance point, but all tbe rest of the shore is mangrove. 
Tile Government Reside]u proceeded to the head of the port in 
the Julia, and found one or two landing-places i the land, however, 
was very barren and stony. 

We sailed from f Virt Keats on the morning of the 20th of 
August, and after rounding the extensive shoals off Cape Hay, 
steered for Point Pearce, north-west of which we anchored at 6 
1**11. Hie roast between the above points appears nearly straight, 
■with sandhills and difts in several places. At cur anchorage, 
north-west of Point Pearce, in 17 fathoms, the ebWltd-flow 
stream ran north and south more than 8 knots per hour. 

At 1 r.M, on the 2 Eat we weighed with the first of the flood, 
and a light north-west breeau, and steered for tbe Victoria River. 
A o tried to pass over Mermaid Spit, but tbe strength of the tide 
prevented us. At dusk we came to in 8 fathoms, having regu- 
lat^d our course hy sextant angles of the distant bills to the east¬ 
ward, and at Jew writer next morning finding we had made a very 
U' 1 v hit, being right in mid-channel between the sand-head*. 

mut i caret; had been out of sight for three hours*, and 1 um 

nu the weather is but seldom clear enough to allow of it* being 
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seen from the sand-beads, and used as a leading mark. The dry 
guilds had somewhat shifted and altered tlu-ir shape since surveyed 
in 1640, At our anchorage the tidal streams set n.w, by u. and 
w.e. by about 4 knots per hour, and rather too much across the 
ohm me l to be pleasant. At 1 KM. on the 23rd we weighed with 
the first of the flood, and a very light w ind horn north-casl, which 
gradually hauled round hy north to south-west. 

Tlie afternoon turned nut very dull and misty, and brought out 
the dangers of the navigation, After passing the north-west cud 
of Quoin island, the tide seemed determined to eel us out of the 
right channel, so that our proper course being about south, we hud 
to steer west and north-west to keep our position. Here the water 
became quite calm and as smooth as glass, though a good breeze 
was blowing aloft, giving us 4 or 5 knots' way through the water. 
We had been able hitherto to fix our position by angles and 
bearings to table and fossil hills, and part of Me Adam Ranges 
hut they now' became miraged, and presented a continuous level 
surface. Quoin Island and tile low laud on the west side of the 
river disappeared altogether, even from the masthead, though we 
knew they were only two or three miles off on either side. Luck'llv 
River Peak hove in sight, and the north end of Quoin Island was 
lifted, so that we saw' it a distance of 12 miles. After getting a 
few shoal easts of 2£ fathoms, we anchored between Observation 
Island anti the mainland in 7 fathoms*, and about l mile off the 
latter. Here the flood-stream ran at least G knots per hour. Tim 
position of Observation Island we never made out either going up 
or coming down the river ; it must be very low. 

Next morning wu had a fine breeze and clear weather, and 
could make out all the hill-marks, and the place where the river 
enters the range, and the mangrove-shore on each side presented a 
very narrow green line. The flood-tide then running enabled tis 
to work up to Blunder Bay, where we came to hi 6 fathoms, just 
as the tide turned. As the schooner was out of the strength of 
the tide here, and the anchorage seemed good, she was to stop 
here in preference to Holdfast Reach, where we might, like the 
Ata^/r, lose our anchors. At Blunder Ray we were completely 
surrounded hy hills, most of them looking Quite bare, and covered 
with immense rocks: and though some of the hills to the eastward 
were well wooded, a near approach showed the timber to be sum 11, 
and the bilk all rocks and stones. 

Taking advantage of the tWd, iho Government Resident and 
myself started up the river the same evening in the Julia ami gig, 
A I* reached Black Point, and brought up for the night at 9 p.iL, 
Several natives made their appearance in Blunder Buy before we 
started, and as wo passed 11 old fast Bay the country was on lira on 
both sides of the liver, and the boats were bailed by the itatives. 
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We wore prepared to be alarmed at Whirlpool Reach, it being 
now (pring-tittes, but being- accustomed to the narrows of the 
Adelaide ltiver, to us Whirlpml Reach scented hardly to deserve 
its name, and we felt rather disappointed, 

Next morning we proceeded up the river with a fresh south-east 
wind, and made {rood pnagn^ss. The scenery was certainly very 
striking, hut the rugged, barren ridges did not look well for a 
settlement. We saw the gouty^tem trees tor the first time when 
rounding the high rocky point north of Shoal Reach, in which reach 
the Julia had her first lilrie difficulty with some shoals, hut soon 
izot clear with the rising tide. As we advanced along the next 
reach, which trended e,s.e,, the country seemed to improve; tin? 
.-anditone ridges on the north side* though very broken and pre¬ 
cipitous, were clothed with grass, and the south side of the river 
was low grassy laud, gradually rising. We landed up a small 
creek on this side atid walked about brtlf a mile inland* The 
country was covered with -small timber and well grossed. This 
taring the dry season the grass was all withered, but looked of a 
finer quality than that on the Adelaide, 

Wo passed Mosquito Flat at high water mid so got over the 
nlioals, but with hardy enough water for the Julia ; ami after 
getting a little bothered among the backs off the tnoulli of the 
large creek, east of Curiosity Peak, we came to in 2 fathom*, 
dose to a detached hill, south-west tif the Dome. 

Hie dill on the chart close to our anchorage is merely a per¬ 
pendicular earthy bank, about G feet above high water. During 
the afternoon I went up the Adjacent hill, about GOO feet high ; it 
is long, very narrow", and with high el ids surrounding it? summit, 

1 had a good view over Mosquito Flat anti the \\ hirlwind Plains,; 
the former was a mere mangrove-swamp, with some grassy laud 
inside toward the foot or the hills ; several creeks intersected the 
fifll and drained it, and the dry part had very evident water-marks 
across the surface, A rise of a lew feet only would send a stream 
across the Hut, from the \ Lctoria; former marks showing that the 
water would come in between Dome ami the hill we were cm, 
Turning toward Whirlwind Plains, the part nearest us seemed 
very little ftbove high-water mark, but the country having been 
lately bunted, the grass- looked green ami pleasant; beyond 3 or 
4 miles the plains presented the appearance of n dense scrub, 
which appeared to extend to the south-east as far an the next 
range. The hill on winch wc were was nearly devoid of vegeta¬ 
tion, except on its summit, which was Hat, and at each cud of 
sufficient width to grow some small trees atid a few tufts of grass j 
just under the perpendicular cliffs round the summit were some tall 
fan-palms* r l lie Q^hjcI tide seemed to have sonic difficulty in 
getting past the shoals til Mo^uho Flat, for we did uot get it till 
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2 PX nent (lay, when we started* ami passing nkm^ the foot of 
sea range, opened out on tbc long' reach through which the 
Whirlwind Plains run, down which we proceeded about 3 miles, 
when we came to. The plain at the foot oflhe sea range was low, 
ami covered with coarse grass very like that on the lower plains of 
the Adelaide; OD the opposite side of the river was a long earthy 
or sand cliff crowned with an open scrub of itnall white-stemmed 
gum-trees. 

The general ap|5eararice of the Whirlwind Plains was very 
different from what 1 had expected; instead of open prairie-lancf, 
covered with grass and with hardly ei tree m sight, wherever l 
landed, which 1 did repeatedly, I found myself in what I should 
term iiu open grassy forest; the timber of which at was composed 
being almost invariably the peppermint-gum common in South 
Australia; the greatest height which it attained here seemed about 
40 feet. The soil w:ls of a deep brown colour and sandy nature, 
and getting much lighter in colour beneath the surface. The 
above description docs not apply to more than half a mile inland 
from the river on either side, as I did not go beyond that distance 
at any time, and the wood was too thick to see more than 200 
yards 1 distance. 

The river, in the long reach, was about 300 yards wide, and 
with scarcely any tidal stream, and about 2 feet rise. Th$ east 
side was general!v cliffy, showm'r the nature of the soi] very well, 
and the west bank was fringed with a narrow* even wall of man¬ 
grove-scrub about 15 feet high. Several very large gouty-etem 
trees grew on the hank. h>ti cutting into one with an axe, 1 found 
the interior very soli and juicy, or spongy* mid quite white. I gut u 
very good drink by sucking and chewing a large piece. It tasted 
like the juice of a ripe cocoa-nut We obtained some of the fruit* 
which was the size of an emu's egg, with a green skin like that of 
a quince, but quite hard* and about a tenth of an inch chick, inside 
which was a solid white spongy mass* quite dry ami full of seeds 
—this bad a sweetish taste, I have no doubt this fruit is very 
good if gathered when just ripe ; but those we got were evidently 
last year's* alt the trees being without a vestige of foliage. Stokes 
says too, they were in blossom in November. Phc plains near the 
river seem much cut up by watercourses in all dirccCions. 

Nearly opposite the cone u White Cliff 7 ’ on Stokers chart of 
the river, is a pebbly point behind which we came oa a creek, 
which, from the trees growing in its bed, must run with fresh 
water in the rainy (season—some of the men found a little. The 
white cliff opposite appear* to have obtained its name from the 
grass growing down ii* face* which at this time of year would 
appear quite white by moonlight; but where it had been burnt 
off this cliff was exactly like the others; several piece* of lime- 

yol. xxxvr. R 
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stone were picked up hereabout Sandy Island has a long |>ebbly 
spit ofi its south end* on which several of the men picked up some 
very pretty pieces of stone. As we advanced up the river the 
banks seemed to get higher, and, for some miles before the 
\\ hirlwind Plains cease, were nearly 50 feet high. 

Dn the 2titb we left Whirlwind Plains and again were pulling 
along between hills; they were very stony, but covered with gross 
and wooded with peppermint At 8 f.jl, whilst towing the 
Jtifia, we both came suddenly on a ridge of rocks, and, after 
getting clear, came to for the night; we were about 2 miles below 
S^teep Head. On the morning of the 27th 1 lauded on the south 
hank, and was surprised to find the watercourses full of limestone 
lumps, and afterwards to see the soil covered with small pieces of 
the same* I walked across the plain to the foot of the hilts—dark 
sandy soil, with a variety of,stones, including some large pieces ol 
red jasjier; the grass was thick, and, apparently, of very good 
quality. The country had not the cracked appearance of the 
Adelaide, hut the rain seemed to collect in watercourses and drain 
off into the river. 

After breakfast we succeeded in getting the Julia about half 
a mile further tip, when she again struck, so, seeing it would be 
useless to attempt to get her any higher, the Government Resident 
camo-into the gig, and, tn company with the Julia's dingy, started 
fur as far up as we could get. 

Steep Head soon emne in sight, its black face composed. of 
laminated sandstone placed in homontnl strata. After lauding to 
examine it, we proceeded for a short distance to where we came to 
a series of rocky liars extending nearly half a mile, over which we 
dragged the boat, and cutue into a fine deep reach, where the 
water was only slightly brackish, and a. little nun higher up would 
make quite fresh. We pulled on through a reach about It JO 
yards broad, and looking like some of the upper reaches of the 
Adelaide, but wider* W e pulled post an island, which leaves only 
a very narrow channel, just wide enough for the oars on its north 
ride, and stum afterwards had to stop at w hat we supposed to be 
Palm Island—the river here coming to an abrupt termination as 
a continuous stream. The water here was quite fresh, &> we filled 
all our breakers, the dingy also filling those she had brought 
from the Julia, The bar across the river here was composed of 
shingle, some of the stones being of Icirge sine. A number of 
trees grew in the bed of the river, mostly tea-trees, sonic of large 
size, also plenty of palms and small scrub. Most or the tea-trees, 
though of Surge size, were Inclined at on angle of 45 with the 
wjiut. In the direct ion of the stream, showing a powerful rudi of 
water at certain times. I went on to the next reach, separated 
from the lower water by a bar about 30 yards across, composed of 
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rock and shingle, and had a quiet bathe some distance up, though 
not without some fear of alligators, as we had seen one just outsMe* 
Tiie last reach reminded us very much of the Adelaide, having 
the same kind of mUow-like paperbark or tea trees overhanging 
the stream j the palms and reeds also seemed to be exactly the 
same. We saw, however, no bamboo* in the whole course of the 
Victoria to this point; the laud here, too, was much cut up by 
watercourses : the hills came dose to the river and were very high 
and remarkable in form, steep and rocky, but covered with grass. 

Wc returned to the Julia in the evening after a little difficulty 
in getting the boat over the rocky bars. Some of the men 
thought the water had fallen a few inches, hut I could see no 
difference, except that the boat was deeper bv 30 gallons of water 
The stream was running down over the stones at 9 a .XT., and 
the same at 4 p.m. 

On the morning of the 28th we started down the rivet-with a 
fresh south-east breeze, and this being the first fair wind we had 
had, we made good progress. Nothing of Interest occurred until 
2 P.M., when on entering the Mosquito Flat Reach, and appa¬ 
rently in the centre of the channel, die Suita went on shore. The 
river had evidently been shoaling up since Captain Stokes' survey, 
as he had one fathom marked at low water, where we walked 
about quite dry at half tide ; in fact, before we left, it was possible 
to walk right across the Victoria here at half tide from Mosquito 
Flat to within about 100 feet of the south share without getting 
wet feet—myself and many others did k Close to the south 
shore, however, existed a narrow channel of from 3 to G feet water, 
at low-water neaps. This, however, is the chan tied of the Wickham 
Creek, and at low-water springs can have no connection with the 
Victoria l J ro|her. After we left her, each tide gut tower, until 
the flood never reached her at all, and she was left high and dry 
during a whole day ; showing that only the spring-tides reach 
above Mosquito Hat, On our arrival on board, mi the 31st, with 
the Government Resident, f sent Mr, Guy up to the Julia with a 
good supply of fresh water, atid was very glad to see Ixith boats 
back on the evening of the 3rd of September. A stiff sea-breeze 
had sent up a high tide the previous day, and enabled the Julia 
to float oif. 

During the absence of the boats, the schooner had experienced 
very hot dry winds from south-east, causing leaky deck:*, &c. ; iu 
fact, the same winds that blew coot to us up tl»e river, li&ving to 
come over many miles of hut burning naked rucks, become healed 
to almost the temperature of on Adelaide hot w ind. Two or three 
eases of fever had occurred on board, and nay boat's crew and self 
suffered from soi'c eyes, which soon got well when we got outside. 
We had been able to get a plentiful supply of very pood firewood 
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from Entrance Island—a sort of rosinotfa pine, with hard sound 
wood of fl teak colour. This 1 rails mo to remark that the man¬ 
groves of the Victoria River are mure brush generally, not growino; 
to a height of over 6 feet, and of no use whatever as firewood. 
The writer of the 1 Handbook of the Northern Territory* must 
have been thinking of the Adelaide River, where the mangroves 
grow tall and straight like pines, and to a height of SO and 10U 
feet without a branch, when he mentions the mangrove-forests at 
the inuiith of the Victoria ; the fact lieing that the said forests are 
hardly visible from a ship s deck at 4 miles’ distance. I have 
generally found that sand kills oil i lie mangrove-trees id together. and 
from its mouth to Palm Island the banks of the \ ictoria arc sandy. 

As a navigable river, I consider the Adelaide to be far superior 
to the Victoria, [n the former, a vessel of the size anti draught 
of the Beatrice can ascend'nearly 80 miles, into fresh water, w ith 
perfect safety. In the Victoria, the same vessel could not get 
much farther than Holdfast Bay, without great risk; and Mosqtnto 
Flat, at this season, Is not passu hie by large bout* except Eitspriii”-- 
rid ei . There h u trrout differvine to the soil of the two rivers, the 
Adelaide being clayey and muddy, and the Victoria sandy. I do 
not pretend to have any idea as to which k the best for this 
climate, hut the laud about the Victoria certainly looks the best, 
that is, above Mosquito Flat. I notice one great difference: 
whereas the water which falls <m the plains of the Adelaide 
appears to remain stagnant, until dried up by the sun or filtered 
through the soil, the rainfalls on the \\ bin wind Plains, and above 
them, seems to run at once off in violent torrents—-which cause the 
numerous small but deep watercourses I have spoken of before. 

On the morning of the 4th of September, we ran from Blunder 
Bay, with a fair wind, in company with the Julia, and got as jar 
as "the point off Forsyth Creek. The same evening, the tide 
having risen 21 feet, the Julia left us to make the best of her way 
back to Esea|)c Cliff, the Government Resident going on with us 
to Timor, 


XVII.— Notes fsti the West Coast of Madagascar. By Captain 
J. C Wilson, r,n. 

The Island of Madagascar little known except through the 
excellent works written by the Kuv. Mr. Ellis; and in those 
works we liud but slight mention of the western coast, which 1 
purpose to form llie subject of this paper. 

From the geographical position of the island, lying as it does 
across the trade-winds, the climate and general features of the 
east and west Mdes materially differ. The west is peopled by the 
Sncalavu tribes, who mny be looked upon as quite ns distinct a 
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nation from the Havas as the Norwegian are from the Sweden 
The trade-wind seldom blows home with any grant strength $ 
which is fortunate, as the cast coast is very deficient in sheltered 
harbours (if we except the bays at the north-east end), the best 
being only protected from tho sea by reefs, but exposed to the 
wind. The wind gradually trends in the direction of the bud, as 
you near the extremes of the island, blowing with such force 
round Cape Amber, that veasclfi seldom attempt to face It. The 
current divides in about 18° a,, one part taking a northerly 
direction along the coast, sweeping past Cape Amber at the rate 
of d knots an hour, forming a southern eddy down the western 
shore, and the other running, though with leas velocity, round 
Cayte St. Mary’s. The east coast is often stormy, and generally 
wet, being the weather; whereas the west is calm and dry, being 
the Ice shore. The latter is also thickly fringed with fine harbours 
and bays, though as yet but imperfectly surveyed, and hut little 
known. The Hovas are nominally the dominant race, hut the 
ShcalafBS are, ill fact, quite independent; and the only military 
]K»t held by the former along this coast is a fortress of no great 
importance, situated so as to command the entrance of Bunba- 
tooka Bay* The town of Majunga lies at the foot of the hill on 
which this fort stands, and is commercially the most important on 
the coast From this, several cargoes, consisting of ebony, log- 
wood, rosewood, beeswax, hides, and other valuable articles, are 
yearly exported in American mid Hamburg vessels; a consider- 
able quantity is also carried to the Bom hay market by dhows. 

The French likewise have a brisk trade between the different 
ports and their military colonies of Xos Beh and Mayotte j and 
some enterprising merchants have from time to time taken up 
their quarters m the coast When last I tinted St Augustine is 
Bay (on the south-west end of the island), we found that a flourishing 
trade in salted beef Itad been opened to supply the Bourbon and 
Mauritius markets i and, from the cheapness of cattle, it must 
have proved a highly remunerative speculation. Hides are not so 
plentiful as might he expected, owing to the custom amongst the 
natives of cutting up and selling their meat with the skin on* Tha 
import slave-trade is still carried on (though to no great extent) 
from the East Coast of Africa in Arab dhows* T hesu voxels take 
in their slaves probably somewhere about Angora River, ero=jj 
over to Cape &r. Andrew's, and exchange them for cattle (at the 
title of four head of cattle for one slave) with the neighbouring 
petty chiefs; these are again sold to the French, at Hot Beit, 
after which they go to Oxsaoga (a line large bay and river abreast 
of that island) and load with rice, which cargo is taken to Zan- 
zitiar or Qutloa; if to the lalter pert, they would probably add 
a number of slaves for Zanzibar or the north. 
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Hie Sacalav-'ia air the finest nice of savages I have ever semi, 
being superior to the Horns in appearance, but not nearly so intel¬ 
ligent. They are strongly built, tall, independent fellows, with 
the African east of countenance though generally much better 
looting. All carry the flint-musket, which h most carefully kept, 
the stock highly ornamented with brass nails, and well puli died. 
As enemies they are not to be despised, being capital shots, ns the 
French well know from experience on more than one occasion. 
Large quantifies of rice are annually grown and exported, more 
particularly from the marshy country about Gzsauga River; but 
on the whole the natives are more pastoral than agricultural in 
their habit*. 'Hsc houses, like all other* I have seen in Mada¬ 
gascar, are beautifully clean and comfortable, and constructed 
like those on the other side of the island. Morality here is at a 
loir standard, virtue being unknown amongst women; though 
it must be said, that when married they are constant to their 
husbands. It is strange thru this deplorable state should lie so 
universal throughout lids beautiful island, and that, though in 
many respects superior to other coloured nations, in this they are 
so far beneath them. If the French carry out I heir long-cherished 
desire, of inn king Madagascar a dependency, L uni convinced that 
Remit® took a Bay would he the point from which they will pene¬ 
trate into the interior. A few thousand troops, assisted hy the 
North SaruluviM, who could easily be induced to join them, would, 
without much difficulty, march mi the capital (1 ananariW), from 
whence they could govern the Island with ease- Tananarive! b 
situated on the highlands, and therefore most healthy. Mojungu 
(in Bembatook* Ray) is the nearest point (where troops could be 
disembarked) to the capital, possessing a safe aud commodious 
anchorage, and the country round about capable of furnishing 
large supplies of provisions* From I he imperfect way in which 
the coast has been surveyed, it is most dangerous to navigate \ 
and past experience teaches us that, in the event of shipwreck, the 
natives are not to he trusted. Steamers ere long will open up this 
part of the world, when the value of Madagascar will be fully 
appreciated. The coal-beds known to exist on the north-west 
end of the island, and situated at no great distance from the hue 
harbours before referred to, w r ]]] then become valuable, and one 
great difficulty in the navigation of the Mozambique Ciiaunel over¬ 
come. In these days of cattle-plague may we not take a hint from 
the enterprising French trader, and establish factories where beef 
could be salted for our home market ? I believe it could, with 
advantage to the speculator and this country generally. 
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xvm.— Not* to accomjxini/ Mr. C. J. Andersso.v’s Map of 
Damara Larul By Thomas BAINES, Esq. 

As no descriptive paper accompanies the very carefully drawn 
maps of Damara Land sent home by Mr. C. J. Andersson, 1 may 
be permitted, as one who has enjoyed his friendship and hospi¬ 
tality, and as haring travelled myself in the same region, to oiler 
a few remarks in elucidation of the subject. 

Mr. Andersson first visited the Cape in 1850, in company with 
Mr. Francis Galton, who, I believe, intended to penetrate far into 
the interior by the usual route, i. e. through the Eastern Province 
and by way of Kuruman to Lake Ngami; but hearing that the 
emigrant lioers in the Trans-Vaal country had prevented several 
travellers (among whom were Mr. Joseph Macabe and myself) 
from passing to the* interior, they determined to sail for Malvisch 
Bav, and attempt to penetrate inland from the west coast. 

The travellers succeeded in reaching Ondonga, in the Ovampo 
country, and, after Mr. Galton liad returneu, Mr. Andersson 
renewed the attempt to reach I-nkc Ngami, and not only succeeded 
in doing so, but also ascended for many miles the Teogbe, which 
flows into it from Libebes country to the north-west. 

He next traversed and mapped the route of the cattle-traders 
through Namuqua I-and towards Cape Town, and subsequently 
accepted the superintendence of the copper-mines first worked on 
the Swakop and afterwards on the Kuisip riven by a Colonial 
Company. 

lu the beginning of 1859 he again set out northward, hoping to 
reach the Cunene or Nourse River, the mouth of which, in the 
Atlantic, is in about 17° s. lat. and which had been discovered in 
1824. On the 22nd March, 1859, he succeeded in reaching a 
great northern river. 

It was a noble stream, 200 or 300 yards broad, of great appa¬ 
rent depth, with a current 24 or 3 miles per hour, not flowing to 
the west but to the eastward, or towards the centre of the continent, 
instead of to the coast. He naturally concluded that this could 
not be the Cunene, but the Chobe River. Mr. Andersson first 
reached the river in 17° 30's. lat. and longitude about 19° E. 
lie descended it in canoes about 40 miles south-east, to visit the 
paramount chief Chikongo, and afterwards traced it up to about a 
degree above where he first struck it. The opinion he formed, by 
his own examination and the reports of natives, was that the waters 
of the Okavango must form the westernmost branch of the great 
Zambesi; the channel of the Teogbe, given off at I-ibebe's Island, 
being too small to receive more than an inconsiderable portion of 
them. 
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The sources of the river Mr. Andersson learned were 20 days’ 
journey to the H.N.W. (probably 150 to 200 miles), and this would 
considerably contract the limits assigned to the probable course of 
the Cuneue River. 

Worn out with toil and fever, Mr. Anderson was eventually 
relieved by the generous exertions of Mr. Frederick Green, and 
for some years after resided at Otjimbenque, where his home im- 

C arted an air of civilisation and even of refinement to the village 
e had established. 

Mr. F. Green has since succeeded in reaching the Cuneue River 
from Damara Laud, in July, 1805, 170 miles W.N.w. from On- 
donga. It surpassed the Okavango in the beauty of its scenery ; 
the latter flowed clear and dark-blue like the sea, through a level 
country with low banks, bordered by reeds or corn-fields, and with 
comparatively few trees; but the Cuneue, soipewhat turbid from 
the soil it passed over, glided smooth as mirror between forest-clad 
banks—the trees, especially when islands divided the stream, over¬ 
arching and sometimes nearly meeting across it. 

Mr. Green supposes the ()kavango and the Cunene to have a 
common source in the marshes of the elevated plain of the interior; 
but the Cunene, then running about miles an hour, and occa¬ 
sionally rising as the flood-marks showed 15 or 20 feet higher, 
soon reached the mountain-gGrges to the W.8.W., down which it 
must rush with greatly accelerated velocity. He reached a spot 
only 15 days’ journey distant from Monamedes or Little Fish Bay; 
but he did not risk the descent with waggons through so moun¬ 
tainous a country*. 


XIX.— The Pamir and the Sources of the Amu-Dana. By 
M. Ven'IUKOF. Translated, for the Royal Geographical Society, 
from the 4 Journal of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. 
Petcrsburgh, 1801,’ by J. Miciikll, Esq. - 

It has been very truly observed that the surface of the moon is 
better knowu to us than many parts of our own planet. Of 
this fact we may be easily convinced by comparing Behr and 
Medler’s admirable map, or some of the clear photograplis of the 
moon with the delineation of some parts of our globe. Science 
freely penetrates into the distant expanses of the heavens, but 
meets with insuperable obstacles to its progress on earth, where 


• Thi* *ml ihf following (Art. XX.) it the memoir* discussed by General Sir 
Henry Kawlinaou, in k»i» discourse on tho travel* of Georg Ludwig von ———, 

K ubhthrd in the • Proceed in g*,' vol. x. p. 134 ft ten. See alto Letter* of M. 

ihanikof, Extracts from the Journal of Georg Ludwig von-.and Observa¬ 

tion* by Lord Strangford, * Proceeding*.' vol. x. p. 301 et ttq. 
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the enmity of human races often renders whole regions inacces¬ 
sible. The table-land of the Pamir, the Bolor Bang*, and the 
sources of the Oxus, are localities which answer to this description. 
Prom the sources of the river Koahkur, the extreme point of 
Ru»ian ainrcVj to Peshawar and the adjacent country under 
British dominion, the distance is not above COfi geographical 
miles, i, c., a smaller interval of apace than that existing between 
J£t, Petersburg and Warsaw; and yet we do not -see the slightest 
prospect of the geography of this region being cleared np. Hie 
puiiticul condition of the inhabitants of tK)th slopes of the Tlolor 
is too hostile to be favourable to the |H2aceful aspirations of geo¬ 
graphy, and it is only by the thunder of artillery that the 
geographical gloom which envelopes the extensive uplands of 
inner Asia may successfully be dissipated* 

An attempt on my part to elucidate the geography ot a region 
to which even Ritter and Humboldt could give no distinct delinea¬ 
tion would appear an act of unpardonable temerity* One circum¬ 
stance will, I hope, exonerate me from any imputation of bold¬ 
ness. In the spring of 1859, when preparing to start on one of 
my expeditions into the interior of Asm, I chanced by good fortune 
to light on two very important sources of information relative to 
tlte geography of the Bolor, the existence of which has apparently 
been unknown to European and to our own native geographers. 
With the assistance of these new mate mis we shall, 1 hope, be able 
partly to unravel that gentian knot of geography which twenty 
years ago formed the subject of a paper contributed by one of our 
travellers, Air* F* Oiihadief, to the Memoirs of our Society. 
Before describing the new sources of Information discovered by 
me, l shall first make an extract from Humboldts * Asia Cent rale" 
with reference to the Bolor, in order that it may be more dearly 
seen in what the principal geographical questions relating to this 
region really consist, and to what extent the newly discovered 
materials are able to supply answers Eo them* As was truly said 
by the great Am go, n question properly put is already half 
solved j and where is this question of the Pamir more clearly set 
forth than m the pages of Humboldt's classical work ? 

“The chain of the BoLur, partial tarty that portion of it which chiefly bear* 

( Ehid appellation, ami h situated between 3<P and 401° 3at. f form* at present 
i ibe Tuimmt boundary of Chinn cm tl:nj west. Commencing fmcEi the Torek-tail 
fund theTinti-sliaii,ur LroEii lln? I’iiiuir f.tauiiiii tu IhiLhikhshan, eok«.sal mountain 
[rva^e* present iiwinnucuntabta diOkullk'S to ibc passage of military forces* 
[Twice- only— that i\ once during the Han dynaatj* contemporary with the 
{Ionian f[t?pnbhe nod Tiberius, end unce during the Han, dyunaty, coeval with 
A he reign of Charlemagne — were the ellurt* of the Chinese to [euelraio into 
Bbo fertile valleys of the Qxuj> a ad Javiij-tes crowned with success.* Mom 


I “ Towxnhi l he iaIEer part of ihe hKt Kotury the Cilia tse Ter-e also master* of 
the Bolor and Kadakbslmu, though mu for long,' 
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tham. & bundled jw) before oar cm* daring the ntgn of the Emperor Ytt-di, it 
the lime of the wars with tha Huifij'-nu, Ftr^EOith. Imuie a Cbme&Q co&qttevt, 
ami remained iti that condition for some time, The diminution iu height of 
tb« Bo]frr at its northern point of prolongtion, and after its intensection by tbc 
■Aafbrah ran..?}, renders the |«ssago from little Bukhara into Kokfm com- 

pirat l vrly Posy. 

11 The etymology of the word Bolor, varied also into Relur, is as unsettled im 
that of the greater part uf the mountain elmiris and la^ rirtn. . . + , * 

The town ftntl kingdom of Holor, at the sources of the Oxus, are uf ancient 
dAio, In the year 640 n.c. tit* Buddhist tlivelier Hues-Ikon says : ‘ To tbo 
south of the IVmir valley* after crossing a mountain* tmu reaches the kingdom 
of Bo-Io-Eo, which produces much gold and silver,' 1 ' 

This aliuslull to the wealth of the Bulor serves to explain the 
discovery of auriferous sand in the Oxua, although Iluiubuldr is 
of opinion that the birthplace of the gold is on the eastern slope 
of the range." Even in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
during the reign of the Emperor TsiJtn-luTi, the Jesuit Felix 
DWrocha placed the Bolor (I J u-]o-eutb) as one of the points on 
the list of his astronomies] determinations. There is also a river 
called the Bolor, which after a curving course through Vokhan 
becomes one of the sources of the Jihuu, 

H Jbe appellation of the Tiun-lfn* or Onion Mon mains, belongs properly to 
the intersection of the Bolor and Kuen-luti ranges, and portionlnrly loathe 
northern and eastern portions of the mountain knot. The CJbinrae., however, 
extend this dedgriition not only to the whole of the Bulor* but ul*o to the 
eastern pari of die iJiudtt-Kiijh. Huen-tno, for instance, asiplics tl lU IkillUD of 
Ik-tor to the town and kingdom, while be calls the mountain chain Tmn-lin. 
The Buddhist priest Eadii&n, the predecessor of Huen-ntaa by 1M0 years, and 
tins author of the Foe-kue-ki, only jjswcd through the southern [wrt of the 
Bolor when proceeding from Kokin |o Ladakh. * The kingdom of Ladakh," he 
siiyrt, * Ilea amidst the Tmndjn Atottntam*. T It is nuppo&id that he strata here 
ofa ran of IWtiuUuv generally called little Thibet. 

M The uninterrupted prolongation of the meridional chain of the Dolnr com- 
fiwuqes from the parallel of to the Eolith of its intcrsectiuti by the 

Himalayas* Kurn-Iun, and Hindu-Kush, to 45 jP on the north of lie inler- 
*ooUtm bv^tho Ttsn-ehgo, which ranre here respectively receives the naraea of 
Aifctnh, Kipchak* and Torek-Taiu The chain thus extend.* over a distance 
of 860 miles (L30O versts). The dominating points probably rise above 
18,000 feet, uud aiy situated between 35* and A'.P tnu occurring portion- 
l.ijly at the kr:-■: . v, ill the ranges extending: parallel with the equator. 
The sou them knot especially is of euto**at propovtianfl both in breadth ami 
■' huiyo altitude. The wonderful labours of Elpidnstonc and Burnes, in con¬ 
junction with the daring explumlions of Lieut. Wool mnl Dr. Lord,have mode 
Us acquainted with thui region of marvels. 

a 'I he extcusEcm of tha Itotuf chain, and its range from north to south, wens 
well known lo the traveller Huen-tsan. He asserts with great distinctness 
that 1 the Tsun-lin M ouutains nbuf On the south on th.c great Spowy range {l lift 
^iDdu-Kudi), sad reach on the north the Wnnn Sen (Issyk-kiiJ) und the 
1 tinusaiid S;.rir^s., -c Miu-Uulnk/ ‘I U- udiiitiun of this latter remark W'OlJd 
apparfeidy Establish the contioniry of tbo ranga to the Bcmrccs of the Kazyurt, 

" u ] lotersects Minbulak arwl the Kendyrtaii range. In order to It the 


' Allusion to one nf ihe** birthpkeei of jold will be‘ made hereafter. 
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immediately oat of the range or whether they occur at the side of it. Between 
Gilgit and Chitral, that is between the intersection* of the southern and 
northern Uindu-Kush, rites the colossal peak of Tutukan, which, judging from 
the angles of elevation from aome distances, is not Uws than 3200 totses in 
height (according to Klphinstoue) ; thia peak occurs in the eastern jwrt of the 
Itolur, in latitude 35° 25'. One degree northward of this peak, and nearly 
under latitude 37°, between Karahn and \ okluin, is the Pushtekliar group,* 
which extends from *s.u. to N.N.w. ; but however coloasal this group may 
appear, it forma only the girdle of an upheaval still higher, known under the 
name of the Pamir, and celebrated throughout the whole of Central Asia as 
a mountain to which all other snow-capped mountains must in comi*nsou 
be considered low.” 


Turning then to descriptions of the Pamir, Humboldt alludes 
to the observations of Buruouf, and to Neuetnann s translation of 
‘ Son-Yun,’ citing then Hueu-tsan, who says:— 


“The Pamir Plain extend* 1000 li from eaat to west and 100 li from south 
to north : it is situated between-two snowy mountain*. Gram » sown there, 
hut everything grows badty. In the middle of the plain is the Dragon a Lake', 
the waters of which are dark green, and full of tortoises, sharks, cnccshk-s, and 
dragons. Foxes, swans, and wild due Vs frequent these water*. To the west 
of Dragon’s Lake f there issues a large torrent which flows towards the 
Oxus; another torrent, which flows tuwanls Kashgar, issues out of the lake on 
the cast. To the south of the Pamir Plain, alter crossing the mountain, lie* 
the kingdom of Bolor, where much gold and silver are procured. 


In the interval between Hucn-tsan and \\ ood (1838^, the only 
traveller who visited these parts was Marco Polo. enter¬ 

prising man may have crossed over the Pamir in 12 n, but it is 
difficult to ascertain from the account he gives whether he did 
actually traverse the plateau. l - rom the phrase ‘ it is said, 
which he uses in his description of the I’amir, it must be con¬ 
cluded that he did not visit this locality himself. He was de¬ 
tained bv illness a whole year at Bitdakhshan, aud from this place 
he might easily have reached Kashgar by crossing the Bolor in 
a more southerly direction than that followed by bather Gocz. 
In every case his description of the Pamir is exactly similar to 
that given by Huen-taan and Wood; the latter especially coin¬ 
cides with him in the smallest details. 


“ Proceeding from Bodakhslum to the north-east and cast says Marco Polo, 
-one reaches, after {waning several small castle* along the tank of ot ^ riTt ' r * 
the province of Vokhan, the inhabitants of which prole* lslainiaui. Journeying 
three days more in an easterly and a north-easterly direction one * * 

a prolonged ascent at the summit of a range of mountains which they y t 
* if mu alto luono del mm,do.’ When the traveller finds hunaelf in this place 
he see* between two mountains a large lake, out of which issue* a fine mer. 
The plain yields such line pasturage that the leanest cattle get fat in ten 
days. 1 * 


In these mountains Marco Polo did not see any birds, whereas 


* Vide Addenda, I. 


f Ibid., IL 
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Wood says that the lake was covered with them, which agrees 
with the account of lluen-tsao. 

“ »p»te, however, of the striking similarity, topographical and physical 
between the accounts of Son-Tun (518), Hucn-tsan («29-645), Marco Polo 
(1277), and Lieutenant Wood (1838), the geographer seeking to ascertain the 
position of a point is never sure of the identity of any locality. He is at a 
loss to know whether the designation of the Pamir belongs exclusively to one 
plain, which llucn-tsan calls lV>-mi-lo, nr to the whole of the extensive' plateau 
taking twelve days to croaa, as stated by Marco Pblo. The Venetian tra¬ 
veller, like Huen-tsan, says at tlvo end of his description that to the aouth of 
the Pamir is ‘ Bclora,’* but lie docs not mention that the plateau of the Pnmir 
forma the watcr-jsirting between tho basins of the Oxus and Lob-Nor. Marco 
Polo visited the province of Vokhan, and it is surprising that he did not learn 
that the ‘ fine river’ flowing out of the alpine lake was the Oxua, the same river 
that forma the limit of Vokhan, on the north. The western extremity of 
Sary-kul Lake, which ia one of the aources of the Oxus, is situated according 
to Wood, in lat. 37° 27, and long. 91°, 2O' k. of Fero. AccordinTTo IS 
accounts gathered by Macartney during KIphinatone’s memorable expedition 
two i ther lakes exist iu the tone of the Famir, namely, Kara-kul in Ut! 
3 k- 5» f, and Surik-kul, in lat. 39° 1(/, marked on Macartney’s map con- 
sidcrabiyto the northward of the principal source uf the Oxus, which is placed 
*£ Iff; , Macartney shows no outlets from these lakes, situated, one 
1 Js , and the other 1 4T to the north of the Knrv-kul of Wood. Tlio ex¬ 
cellent map of John Arrowsmitli, constructed in 1834 for the work of Alex- 



» - • . . . : —wan HuxuiniA. fiie 

•laxartos, Oxus, and a branch of the Indus. This plateau, which affords excel¬ 
lent pasturage, extends round the lake for a distance of six (Lavs’ journey in 
circumference; and it is said that from this elevation ail the'adjacent hills 
appear below the observer.* J 

.u“^ w r! th > T P * h . ow * in ,at ’ 380 4<y * ljxV * Hxarik-kul, doubtless 
the Sunk-kul pf Burnet narrative; it is represented as one of the sources of 
the Oxus (Voklian Hivcr), and as a basin rather elongated from north to cast, 
somewhat resembling the Sary-kul of Lieutenant Wood. But tho Utter lake 
is situated 1° 13* more southward of l)zarik-kul of Armwsmith’s first map 
44 On the same map, to tho north-east of D»rik-kul, in lat. 38° 5tf there 
appears the much larger lake of Kara-kul, out of which flows, on the cast 
(vide Klaproth’s map), the Hirer Tasbhalyk, also called tho Yaman-Daria, and 
which lower down receive* first the names of the Knshgar-Daria, and then tlut 
of tho Tamo. Lastly, still more northward of Kara-kul, Arrowamith’s mi.., 
shows a third alpiue lake—that of Hinn-knl (39* ltH. ** 

44 All these considerations tend to show that a similar liability to that pre¬ 
viously observed by me in my researches into the geography of the New World 
exists also here, namely, the liability not only to transfer the same joint* to 
the north and south, but also to confound proper names together. On Ma¬ 
cartney’s map Surik-kul ia placed more northward than Kara-kul, while on 
Arrowsmith’s it Apjeara more southward. Zimmermann inserts both Ibtarik- 
kul and Kara-kul lakes almost in the same parallel of 39* on the {'amir 1‘lain' 
and allows one of the branches of the Oxus (the Fatsu) as emanating from 
Daaryk-kul in a direction from north to south. But the lake visited by Wood 
discharges another branch (I>ura-Sary-kul) in a direction from cast to we»t 
(this branch flows to tho southward of the celebrated ruby mines). The verv 
name of Sary-kul (Dzarvk-kul) has bccorno a prolific source of error. Besides 
a lake or lakes of this name, there are many inhabited places west and east of 
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the Bctor urti Ecli bear the same ajijvllflticm, though their situation differs con¬ 
siderably in point of latitude. 

" Although the position of they Pamir in connoiLion with the asinincvmically 
fried hike of Saryk-kut (37® 27) hecoincj determinable, the plateau itself fo 
not tie* crib e-foes uniformly inserted on All uinpa. Macartney's position for tbe 
fwnir in between 33 d Boldtlli’a 3<F—10 s ; Klaproth's 39° SC; 

AmiWinml/s (on hii map to Burnt-*. 1 work) 38®40f—3J1- 55 ; Hitter's 39- 3Vj 
Arrowsmitb’s (map to Wood's work) 37 J—3S Q * ZimnH’tniBnh’ii 39—B3° & r . 
WhiHi tlit * Bombay Giowtto 1 giro the first tooottnU of Wood's journey to the 
sources of the 0«is, to Like &kry-kul r mid to tli4 plateau X5*0G0 feet high, ^ 
wai, imagined that tint dflimlfoaa explorer W much more to the southward 
of the region of the Pamir proper dan but actually who. For »m» time t also 
shared this mippositfou* But the publication of Wood’s valuable work soon 
dissipated my doubts respecting the identity of the Pamir with the neighbour- 
Ihjotl of the Fary-kuL The traveller was surrounded by those Kirghiz who 
give themselves out as masters of the whqtn of tbo Piwnir* When at the joint 
of junction of the two brunches of the Upper Oxus, at lasar (3T® -) r Wood 
being in uncertainty os to which mule ho should follow, heard that- the 
northern branch ww called the Taiuir branch* The Pamir was described to 
him by the Eirghioos as a high alpine region* which might very properly 
include Iho like* of Kiso-kttl and Kam-kul. in latitude 3b® TV* kirykfos 
■tau-d in a very pyritlve manner * that Lake Saiy-ktiL wu situated on the ri*>f 
of the world, and that this roof was the Pamir.' The rruul along which Wood, 
ascended to Sary-lnil is the cuts van -road to Yarkand* It is ic l»e regretted 
Hat the traveller does uu-t stale which part of the Pamir is called the Little 
Pamir, 

"The Ojua is formed, like many other large riven, by the junction nf several 
brandies, so that we may set a aula tho doubt rtspaeting the lake wliidx no 
curding to PHiiy, forms its veritable source. But U the buy-kul of Wee*! the 
Dragon’s LafoT of Son-Fun mid linen-hatt ? Tins route of the lira* of r these 
Quiklhist travellers, who started from Tuhbulyk (36* 1<A runs, according to 
the Uhiueao lent, not from smith to west, but due weal, and doe* not apparently 
approach hit. 3T' J 2f r At the ttuie time, howfVer* the fable of the dragon is 
identical in the accounts of Suu-Yun pud Huen-tsan, and the latter it appears 
proceeded in a nortWist direction, which might lead to Sary-kui. It » ut>t 
fc 4 . cfbiy to how, travelling SiUlll t iWards the BiM, where there is much 
^old, the travel for could reach Tiahhalyk- It would bo necessary to pre- 
supposi? the Ko-i«anto Idn^lom, which extends further eastward thun the Bolor, 
as bum™ situate J far to UlC south*" 

These are the words of the great natural philosopher to whom 
the geography of Central'Asia owed its foundation* It is not 
difficult to ace what Humboldt still required, in order tliat his 
clear mind might present the &uuc definite and lucid picture 
of the Bolor and sources of the Oxns as he drew of the Andes, 
or the general features of the orography of Asia. He had 
no evidence connecting in nn unbroken chain the ffagtitentary 
statements of travellers The Bolor and the Highland of the 
Pamir were considered aa being tinvisited by a single traveller 
along a route front mirth to south* The dittos of geographical 
accounts respecting this region was so great that Zimmerntann, 
the celebrated geographer of Berlin* could, even when working 
under the guidance of Hitter himself* only produce a very con- 
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fused and unintelligible map. It was to l>e expected that the 
Connecting-link would be discovered, that is, that same otic would 
undertake to realise the scheme which had been contemplated by 
ilie Russian Government during the early part of this century, 
\ erv fortunately such a necessary source of information respecting 
the geography of High Asia has been discovered, irrespective of 
' the lourr-negl'cted expeditionary project ; nay, we possess two new 
sources of information which mutually corroborate and amplify 
each other, although they have nothing in common in regard to 
their compilation. 

I here allude to die ‘Travels through Upper Asia from Kashgar 

I ashbniyk 1 j Jolur, Uadukhshan, Vokhan, Kokun, Turkestan, to [he 
Kirghiz Steppe, anti buck to Cashmere, through Samarkand arid 
/ arkend;' and to the Chinese itinerary translated by Klaproth 
in 18*21, leading from Kashgar to Yarktriid, Northern India, 
jJairim, Yabtuar, Badaishan, Bolor, Vokban, and Kokan, as thr 
as Karate ii Mountains. I he enumeration alone of these places 
must, 1 should imagine, excite the irresistible curiosity of all who 
have made the geography of Asia their study, These freib 
sources of information are truly of the highest importance. Aa 
regards the ■ 1 ravels, it is to lie infernal from the Preface, find 
from certain observations in the narrative, that the author was a 
German, an agent of the East India Cbmpony, despnti.-bed in the 
beginning of this, or at the latter part of the last century, to pur- 
chase horses for the British army. The original account forms 
a magnificent manuaeript work in the German language, accom¬ 
panied by forty sketch-maps of the country traversed. The text has 
otso been translated into French in a separate manuscript, and 
the maps worked into one itinerary in admirable style. The 

Uirittian name of this traveller, Georg laid wig von-1 apix-ars 

over the preface, but the surname has been erased. Klaproth’s 
itinerary is mi far valuable as the physical details are extremely 
circumstantial; almost every mountain is laid down, und care 
taken to indicate whether it is wooded or snow-capped; while 
equal care is taken to show whether the inhabitants are nomads 
or a stationary people. Hubs, bridges, and villages are also 
intelligibly designated, so that although the &imc scale is not pre¬ 
served throughout, its value, Lucidity, und minuteness, are not 
thereby deteriorated. Without entering into details respecting 
these materials, ihe first of which is especially deserving of wide 
publicity + I shall proceed to give extracts from that portion of tfie 

* Travels" which relates immediately to the Bulur and the sur¬ 
rounding region. 

II The rufid from Kasb^nr to Ts-^bburik tends through wttl-cultWed fleUij 
aad highland^ which stneich as far u the Akyatag tttouuuim&. At the lurtod 
when Kashgar wm governed by im own prineea, gold to iha value of more 
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than 180,000 ducats was yearly extracted from the mines of these mountain*. 
But the Chinese Government have filled up all the old mines and workings, 
and even flooded those parts of the country where mines might he opened. 
Moreover, all the neighbouring heights are guarded by Kalmyk pickets. The 
working of these mines must be very easy, and according to some local par¬ 
ticulars given me by the Armenian Guka, no shafts in all probability were 
ever sank here, nor levels dreamed of. In the possession of my friend I saw 
a specimen of quartz as large os a man's fist, of a dark brown colour, and 
intersected with veins of gold. Guka valued this s(iecimen at 40 ducats. Gold- 
yielding sand is also found in Gumri rivulet, which flows east wan i from the 
above mountaini to the River Kashgar. On the following day I joined a 
caravan which waa halting at Tashburik in expectation of some loads of 
rhubarb, s great quantity of which ia ex|«rtcd from lienee into Persia. 

“On the 21st of Juno we crossed the Yapuar Itivcr, which flow* post the 
town, aud spent the night in a good caravonsari, near which the Taktahnsh 
rivulet, falling into the Yapuar from a rook 300 feet high, forms a fine cascade, 
and appears to be lost in spray as it rushes down between the numerous crags. 
The beauty of this scene was enhanced by the splendour of tire sun, which 
formed a double rainbow in thd misty vajour. Our second night-halt was at 
Ola rivulet, which also flows into tliu Yapuar, and which supplied us with some 
excellent trout. 

“ Farther westward the road led us uninterruptedly along the southern bank 
of tbo Yapuar, which descends in a continued series of cascades. This river 
issues out of tile Like Knm-kul and flows eastward through a valley bordered 
by high hills. This valley 1* very fertile, and the (natures of its meadows, 
oil which the herds of the pastoral Burut-Bolsa tribe were browsing, is remark¬ 
ably rich.” 

This is the same route that was followed by Son-Yun in pro¬ 
ceeding to Dragon’s Lake. 

“ As we ascended the Yapuar the country became wilder and the air colder. 
The high Chahar-Aller Mountains rose on the north, while on the north-west 
appeared the summit of the Tcugri-Tiub, (tartly lost in the clouds. After the 
Himalayas this was the highest mountain that 1 hail seen." At the distance 
of about one agntch from whence the Yapuar issues out of Karn-kul Lake, 
we crossed from the right bank to the left, and proceeded towards the lake, to 
the point at which the Katun rivulet falls into 1 L 

“On the 24th of June we continued our journey nlon* the northern shore 
of Kara-kul; but soon after midday a storm, accompanied by a drift of fine 
snow, compelled us to halt aud joss the night at the foot of the Alalyk Moun¬ 
tain*. On the following day the storm subsided. The water of the lake is 
of a dark colour, ami during the continuance of the storm the waves brenkini 
on the rocky shores produced a great noise. According to the statements of 
the Buruts who acconijanied me, the lake contains plenty of fieh. On an 
island in tho centre of it there must be a warm spring emitting strong sul¬ 
phurous fumes, as native sulphur is found close by in the form of crystals, 
which the Buruts collect and bring in great quantities to the market of 
KAahgmr. There is sl«n a kind of sulphurous umd w hich is used with success 
for mange in horses. 

“ About ten years ago a battle took place near Alalyk and Ulyntch moun- 


• It » also here, on the meridian of Ush and Andijan and a little southward of 
these places, that the Kirghixes and TorkistauU, who visited Ferganeh, placed 
the highest points in Central Asia. They gave the name of the Alai to the whole 
of this elevated mu*, under which desietjauon the Bolor range is sometimes com¬ 
prised.—A’uti of M. Vmivkof. 
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tains between the Chinese ami the Belon, which terminated in the overthrow 
and subjection of the latter. On the 26th of June we ballad in the defile 
where the bottle was fought; this defile is the real key to all the conntriea 
lying to the eastward, as all the roads leading from the west unite at a short 
distance beyond it. The natural strength of the pass is so great that a single 
redoubt with two batteries and a garrison of 600 or 600 men might hold a 
strong army at check, as the hills on the right and left are inaccessible to 
cavalry and artillery, and the narrow pathways would with difficulty be 
traversed by infantry. 

“ It is incomprehensible why the former inhabitants of this region when 
buildiug the fortifications, of which the ruins are still visible to the south of 
the defile, did not fortify the pass itself; which might liavo been done with 
very little trouble. They built an excellent stone bridge over the Aksu 
consisting of one arch of considerable sjon. We (ossed the night on a high 
spot, at about half an agatch to the south of this bridge. The rapid Tima 
torrent takes its rise here and flows throngh a deep and rocky defile towards 
the river Bolor. Some m'minis of the Cldngir-Gerba tnhc were at that time 
camping at its mouth, and we encountered many of these wanderers along the 
course of the river to the very town of Bolor. The whole of this deep” and 
horror-inspiring valley is filled with large ruins, showing that at one time it 
was inhabited by a settled people. It is said that the capital of this teople 
was situated at Koolit Mountain, alone both hanks of the Mingia rtvulet, 
where extensive ruins are to lie seen to the present dar. 

** After crossing the Kur.luk River we entered a dense forest called Kiubatir 
which extends south-westward for 12 agatches, reaching to tho borders of 
Bodakhshan. I found a numerous horde of nomads on the right bank of the 
lWor, and I remained among thorn several flays purchasing horses, {>80 of 
which I de*i«tchcd to Kashgar. To the lender of these horses I entrust**! 
two copies of the account of my journey and an equal numher of acts of 
geographical maj*, completed by me up to that jicriod, in order to insure their 
safety. 

44 between the mountains Asbulaah and Flirator there is a very large mine 
of native cinnabar, which the Belovs carry to Badakhshan and Kn’sligar in its 
native state and in the form of mercury. The yield from this mine amounts 
to 40/J00 oz. of silver. While amoog the Bck>M)ma nomads I tasted a very 
strong rectified spirit called tclik-araki, which is distilled from some black 
berries resembling cherries. 

“ On the 3rd of July 1 reached tho town of Bolor. aud was well received 
not only by the Chinese general, Kulingtu, hut also by the Armenian trader 
Kttrlak, to whom I was recommended by Guka. So successful was I in 
gaining the favour of the Governor by my praises of his victory, that he was 
much pleased with me, and request**! me to remain some time longer with 
them at Bolor, on account of the great horse fair at Badakhshan, which would 
not be hold until the end of August. 

44 On the 23nl of August I was at last able to leave Bolor. At ahout half 
an agatch from the town wc cross'd a rapid river, and proceeded across the 
mountains through a rocky and dangerous defile, after clearing which we 
passed through some others, called collectively Blakh. Two rivulets which 
flow through these defiles form the small river Namxir, which (alls into the 
River l>uvan, # through a narrow and deep gorge thickly clothed with tree*. 
Near the Badakhshanian village of Folok a fine bridge leads across the 
Duvan Kivcr, but the Kalian-Agatch Forest only comes to an end at Amin 
rivulet. 


• This River Duvan is in all probability the branch of the Ox a* which takes it* 
rise in Lake Sary-kuL —JioU «/ Jf. Vtmukof. 
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,+ On the 2=>(.]i tjf Awdse I *afely reached fhdakhihan. Eowti is situated 
on t he southern bunk of die River Slumtd, and inhabited lay Mahometans. who 
arc governed by s wiHiniai sulian, udhuUa, hovc^r, to the supreme authority 
of the Chinese* Although the Chinese garrison of this j'litce is very suuill, the 
native rufor is, for many reasons, firmly attaclwd to the Chinese f>nveiri- 
immt, the pri]ioi|ial being the great protit derived by bin subjects from the 
einviyanco of luere hsndfe a let ween Persia sod Kashgar, which hitter jslrusia 
hcLH km subject to Chinn (iucu the establishment of tlm Chinese nt Rfidilkh- 
shan, Thu dint rid of f hu Likl Lnljun is watered hy the Ruvim ±vjilI Shamd, ami is 
extremely fertile. Resides the trade in hotses, Cattle, leather, and LWither 
tumufacttiMt n cnujdtftlth tfufiJc is carried ott in precious stones; such oa 
rubies, sapphires, hyacinths, and a particular description of lapis-lazuli, which 
mblldt bo obtained anywhere clso of stich excel tell t 4Utility RCld in Euch 
abundance. 

“The beautiful plains which extend between Lhe monntains are so fertile, 
that the)' can tmly t» called the granaries of this region, and they uvea supply 
rice nod Iwrley to many of the neigh Louring conotnw. All tho necessaries of 
life for the poor are here found in abundance. Tlw situation of the country is 
one of great strength, and the region in only approachable through live narrow 
defib's. The nu-rth-eastern defile through which I [soused was defended at the 
villaof Tut by a fortress ami hr somn redoubts^ In the NTitUlif Volley ; 
dniiLar works of defence nru erected in the other valleys, W IlDCVOT is ruler 
of Ruler ami Ikidiik Indian is iu 11 position not only to dictate to the Chfaa wu at 
Kashgar and Yarkeud, but also is master of the road that I tads to Indio, The 
iilLO caim-L pMtvieJ by the ittbnbitouts ore lUiolln r source of riehcS to the 
country. The so luiinicxls are very strenif, have extraordinary powers of 
cfldtiranos, and carry leads of every description. 

“ After reooveriug frutn the fever under which I had Buffered from the end 
of August, to the latter part irf J Ananiy, I left Rodakhihau in cuuipuy with 
runny travellers and inn lore who were Liking goals to Vukhan, We proceeded 
north wards ot first, cielhI then bent our eounsu to the west. Our fi rot halt wm 
at tho village of Fanirlik, situated dfosu to Ifol Lake, and justly celebrated for 
the excelLutuij of the dictai* that bears its name* The inhabitants carry on 
a lucrative trade in ibis cheese, which retcmbluit the Dutch in taste. On 
Ine following day we made a journey of 12 mutch to E'irtnnhmud, a fortified 
village on the right lank of the Du van, which at this plsoo is very brood 
nitd repkl, and over which wo crossed on (lie following; day iu bread ferry- 
hxiia. As for as Suita tins country is high ferrite and pleasant in re^'i hm-l ; 
tayotid that paiat, however, the mountains extend again uciofcs the fsure of tin? 
athiutjy. 

'* T h e reud beyond brought ns to Lndknl Lake; wa then asoatided a narrow 
ami rocky volley, at the howl of which, between Korlul and Jilak mountains, 
Iheitj is a very si rung guard-house, which murks tlie frontier l <etweeu Ikul ukh- 
slian and Yokhau. After ascending a broad mCHiatsitt-jlope wc passed a 
ri.ined military post of Yukhon, situated on a vary reeky eminanen between 
the turbulent Otidchai and Kfim-halyk rivnktA The latter nedves its name 
frouj a small, though very delicious, fish caught in if. These two rivulet! 
unltmg I'^ciLr fora (he Rirbgul mountain-torrent which niahre down in a 
narrow stream d.00 [flees klwr thu guard-house, though h crevice 300 feet in 
hwigdi b the tack, which roofs in tho torrent with it* overhanging cricm 
Hers alio are to he scon line ruined fortificat hms »nd walls which at one period 
ih n'[11.11 d the entrsuire into the fertile Yakhan YaOey. The four villagH* of 
"™“* i Talkent, Imbtrlar, and Tfstuta, docurrihg beyond this joes, are also 
or bind, but their inhabitants are very poor, and live on the produce of their 
bertU and by the pimmii oi a^neukurq* Their principal occupation* however, 
C’.Miunnji iu odlaciiiiy gidd sand* along tlie TsLm and Endbr rivukta, 'I his 
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gold sand lb found Li) abundance, and iji js»t>u?ne4i under the supervision of 
A l^n-Buib is Mid armed soldiers, vrho convey the gold to the ruler of Tokhu, 
Tin- gold-aadun raotivo In o>EH[%i]^iioii a small ponceuinijii ou the gold found, 
which amounts yearly to the value of 42,000 to 48,000 ducat*. Instead of 
being paid in gold* the labourer* rcceiTO in tati* faction agricultural jsroducc, and 
other necesaarieg of Ufa. Tfe# ado of gold U prohibited under punishment nf 
death. 0 win” to this regulation we were accompeuikd hy a convoy of ei^liUoq 
armed men from KishJak Tillage as JCttr as Vokliuu, no ae to jutveilt in Jedding 
any Intercoor&i with the native*. 1 reached Vokhan on the ldth of April. 
The town is situated on tine left lawli of the Blrhgul,* on a plain surrounded 
by a high wall, and containing as many as 7000 inhabitants, rrinclmJly 
Malucuuetinna. Hdek-Shah-Boaork, thu ruler of the country, ia under Chined 
dumiuntion. 

" There are several jnlver-minci rai the opposite aide of the Dirkgul River 
and near Gum lot village, liut. they nrg not -w) rich ns I Lose at Urla, mar Kur- 
■akit] Lake and at NolTi, Vadig, and Scttfct mountains, the W of thejm mEnvs 
yielding 830,600 ounces of Silver, oh Mnluk^kiMtcturk Mwitred me hiniM If. 
With the exception of these mines the country j* poor and mountammiB ta 
KjLslL'jiir, su that the greater part of thd WAIitS of the native* arc sUppli-ii by 
lladok Italian and Kokin i. The mountains al»imd In bars, foxes, lynx, lodgers, 
elk, wild goals, and it her animal a, yielding gjod skill?; and furs’ On the 3rd 
of slay I bn Vukhan, crossing the Blrlagul, and following its course arid tint 
of the streams falling into it. 

"After ascending the long and narrow valley of the oibi riviiltt, and 
reaching itd source, we traveled the high and level an mini t of the Tnnglok- 
Var Mountains, which is several parenugs in breadth, and covered with ice and 
snow. The Terekchai rivulet, which lb farmed by thu thawing of the ice 
and Snow, flow* in a eontimams cascade through a ravine towards tliu Ak-Hil* 
on the left bank, of which wo made a halt. This is thu umd river over which 
wu creased oi) the 27th June luit year. Ity border* tire in hu blind by ihe 
wandering Burnt-Alin, who poos&s many horse* and are under Chinese rule. 
A very lino description of Ispis-humU is found at Tosh-ral rivulet, and is 
eagerly sought after by Iv^kBrilnn tmkn. After leaving In.-hind n* the source 
of this strime, we ♦UMCyod ou ihe snowy plateau of the Pamir 7 which id 
always swept by a very cold wind nnd rendered, in this manner, iiL-upportable 
as a penniriL-nt ]ilnCn of hablEfllmti. Tim several lakes existing hum are 
covered wilu ice all the year round, the ^urraeu of which is so smooth Hull 
the snow is ahvnyw blown off by the wind, Du descending northword* from 
the Fanitr plateau, the traveller sees before him the large lake; nf Itian-kul 
(lifltu-hul), in which the water is so cold that no listl am able to CNisL To 
the north nf this lake rbe die icy summit* of Taint, Alaktag, Kfabi-Alak* 
and Altyutarfi; our road, lay between the two kiTter as far as the lower courso 
of tho liutiioglu rivulet, which forms the boundary of Kokam 


# From Klaproth's Inuuihtion of the march-rente which leads e». VokLan, it in 
to tie seen dial the Vbkhan River, An outlet of l^hke Lhsrilf, a ml a coLithmtka nf 
tin Ikilor River, (lows front thv iLuriti-ua^i m ihe i-.nu Ynkkau, In our travel¬ 
ler's narrative this river is not mentioned, and ihv Itirtagul is continued north- 
Westwards from Volt bam Probably he did not we the junction of the two riven 
Wni|<-e the walls of the town. Had iabiwiaratly erostwd tffnr the united atmtni of both 
it would be curious to know what Wood cumprehends under ihu Lame of Yukhaa 
—whether il il fin? valley of the upper cuurwe Qflhe 0nu«,U Nunta^ h pre- 
sents it in h>i map, or merely the eoulh-Liulern extremity uf the Vokhau u*rri- 
tory? The inter suppcriliun is the leant prelifthle. from the-fSllH gvv^ranUekl 
ares ofVokhaD- Must likely it i»a proper MUUe, like mm.y othvra In tlWotir^l 
Asia : Kara-'kiil, Aksu, Ac,;, which are opplted at Otwe to several l&ealitiej. _ \' j„ 
nf Jf. |>rtiifctof. 
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u From tliia rivulet * wo nfccndtd iwrfhwniris, nml a^Fiin cowsedi over tho 
very coM Mitnplit l’Inin. Beyond it we peDctmtol into the Kant-Agatch 
MwraiiKtH, winch tire thickly wooded, and nfterwrmJH ikwettdwl to Kwfbhi#h 
rivulet At Ail -ken t village. Tlii# ivjis tbc first inhabited epoi wo bad renched 
(iftcr leaving Vok linn. Hen I I uni a severe attack of dv&;ntwy, nod was con- 
fitiel to hed for four day*. The principal pursuit of the native* of Ait-kent 
village consists in wonting the itun-OW which they obtain from Temlr-Uta 
Mountain; they also manufacture ited of very good ipiaUtv, nnd are vary 
BkilmS garumiths. Near (isuhikunt wo entered the luxeriant valley id Kokan 
covered with villages anil fertile fields. Unfortunately I con]d not derive 
r much enjoy ment from thtl magnificent country, as I llivd i.rirdly fllrCBgtll 
ennugh kit in Tii' 1 to (vocompliah the journey to Kukan, which town 1 reoshed 
in a very sickly' condition. My ISltuc-ss loAtcd for a whole year, ho that during 
the wlioiu of this period L ivas not, abtu to- keep tl p my diary, Thu abort notes 
which I did maku Were lost oil two M|janLte occasions, when 1 Diot With nOci- 
dcntB ; my map# were alone saved by a miracle, 1 ' 

To this highly interesting information nothing can be atldutl 
with respect to the Pamir, to ltian-kuh Kara-hid, Dragon’a Lake, 
Dzarik-kul, the Ruhr River, nnd Sary-kul Ijike, visited by 
Wood. The map appended to thia jutper will illustrate the 
matter more clearly than any reflexions, a few of which, however, 
l have added at the end of the piper. 1 tins much afraid of 
being relinked fur the boldness with which I have dolled the 
determined course nf some rivers, and distributed the principal 
points on the map. Mention ha* already Lieen made of Humboldt's 
recommend mtlon ns to the necessity of placing reliance on the 
detenu!nation of the Jesuits of the period of TViaii-Tdiui. I have 
adhered to these in inserting Kashgar, Tashburik, Yangj-ar, 
Viirkcud, Karsbn, Andijan, Kokau and Ush on my map, Tlie 
Home antliorities hove served me in assigning the position of Sanr- 
kul (37 ‘ 43 r lat^ and 91 41‘ long, £- of Ferro), which our traveller 
calls I ~ike Yalbuni, but of the identity of w hich there can be Tin doubt, 
judging from its configuration and position. As regards Yokh&Ji 
and Red or, included by D'Amcba in his list of astronomical points, 
! must be allowed to express some doubts as to the accuracy of their 
determination which, though they may be well known at I V‘ktn, 
may not luive reached us in an authentic form. Roth these towns 
bo apparently north of parallels 3fcF nnd R7 J , tinder which tiny 
are given in the u List " of Messrs. Tester and Khanikcf. At 
all events this is ns they come out according to our travellers 
itinerary which may he easily laid down on the map along the 
whole journey from Kashgar to Radaklishan and thence to Kokan. 
The agreement of tins now source with Kicpert’s map of tlie 
Tu ran in Ritter'* Erdkimde, the best in existence, with the 
accounts of Rames and Khamkofs map (the Klmtuit of Bukhara) 
i- 1 * striking, that I considered it quite sjife lo take for instance 


Vide Addenda, IV, 
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the Ak?u as the commencement of the Zarafflhan, and the Duran 
for tbe Dura-Sarykjd of Lieut Wood. Two spots remain marked 
“tom incognita ,f on the limp,—parody the great plain to tin- 
wcat of Vbklum, where Karatigen and Darvaz should he initiated 
and which extends as fur as the region to the eastward of the 
Bolur and to the north-westward from Lake Victoria. 

I again say that it would he the height of temerity to as> rt 
that the problem is solved, and that the geography Af the BtsJor 
hiis l>oeiy cleared up. A great many changes will have to be made 
ott the map of the Pamir before we can arrive at a correct 
knowledge of this upland plain, but even a more intimate acquaint- 
aitce with it would hardly clumgi: the principal data umhcHlied in the 
accompanying map. [t is not probable that anvbody will doubt 
the existence of Jakes Kara-kuh Rian-hul, Dzank-kul and Snrv- 
kul (Victoria Lake), of the river Bolorfis the northern source of the 
Ox Lis, and of the Shtrud as tbe Ruduk Indian hranclu It mtuii also 
he presumed that nobody will venture to assert that the Pamir of 
Wood is only a southern extremity of that plateau, the extent 
of which is estimated by Son-yun at 10001L Nor will anybody 
entertain doubts os to tbe accuracy of Klaproth's map founded im 
tay surveys ofTaiim-Lim, in which the positions of Kara ku] ami 
llion-kui appear as uu our maps, and lastly it is hardly ih.^ible 
that anybody would not separate the Kazy-yart and' liunddai 
ranges from ilie Bolor system and class them under the ramifica¬ 
tions of the Tirtii-Shau. The geographer who loves truth should 
lie cautious in bis conclusions, but such caution should not 
exclude confidence hi the results which ate deducible from 
undoubted sources, 

J shall now venture to make a few observations respecting the 
social condition of the mountainous region of the Upper Ox ns & a 
celebrated since the days of Alexander, and with regard to the 
Oxus generally* Strictly speaking, such remarks should not find 
place m a paper of a purely topographical nature, but they in¬ 
voluntarily suggest themselves here to the mind. 

To the Imperial Geographical Society, who hold the memory 
of Mr. P* Golubkof* in great esteem, my remarks may appear 
buhl and nut very patriotic,, but J shall nevertheless offer them. 

IF wo bike Wood's Victoria I.akc as the commencement of the 
Onus, the whole length of the river to the Sea of And will then 
extend over 1120 geographical miles. Among European rivers it 
Approaches in dimensions nearest tbe Dnieper. Hut the basinft 


* Mr. tiolufokof ifrir argtmuvr of n KutoUtt Trading Cdnpanj. with Ccntrul 
Asia - he was iUm * tcaloim prumerter "f tljv MOm-sas of liuMian Ir.idtf in Crntml 
Asia pent! ml It. atml JctuU-U much time aiui UKUiey m AalghjteL Tie Companr, 
afler Ijnipui'fiitip: far fl short time, ewued to exist «j the death of it* oricuiatiir.— 
ATct* 0/ M. Vmtihf* 
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of the Dnieper and the Oxtis differ materially in size, natural 
conditions and historical signification. We must first observe that 
the Dnieper enters plains along the whole extent of its- con Tie, 
which are subjected to great atmospherical moist lire, and there fort- 
rich in vegetation- No mountains occur throughout its flail water¬ 
shed, with the exception of name inconsiderable heights near the 
rapids. The OxoBy ofi the contrary, flows cither through sultry, 
dry and consequently barren steppes, or through a mountainous 
region where the beds of its branches are strewn with rocks, and 
die valleys bordered by precipitous and rugged heights. Of 
its three* prineipil affluents, the Shared of Badakbshfln alone 
waters localities celebrated for the richness of their flora. Burnea 
suvs that both datives and strai gers speak in raptures of this 
country—of its rivulets, picturesque valleys, fruits, flowers and 
nightingales. But neither the valleys of the Bolor nor the banks 
of the upper course of the Puvnn, visited by Wood, present any 
advantages for a sedentary life. On the contrary, these valleys, 
which are deep and narrow indentations in the surface of a high 
table-land, have the stem characteristics of alpine Idealities. Xake 
Sary-kul, notwithstanding that it is situated in the 37th parallel, 
continues to be covered with ice in the month of February. The 
glens of the Bolor Mountains are inhabited by a half wild race of 
people, who, being separated from each other by the mountainous 
character of the country, do not fuse into large well-organised 
communities, but retain the habits of wandering marauders and 
exist on the plunder of caravans. W itbout stopping to examine 
at what point of this upland region the little*known Before are 
superseded by Pamir Kirghlzcs or Buruts, it may be observed 
thut the imagination of the eastern people has nut without some 
foundation peopled the Bolor range with troglodytes or barburiitt] 
races. lluen-tsau in the seventh century of the Christian era 
state* that the inhabitants of the upper sources of the Oxp' are 
devoid of all courtesy and justice, prone to violence and hideous 
in appearance. It is noteworthy that this Buddhist missionary 
describes them as having blue eyes—an uncommon feature in 
Turkish and other races on the east and west. Whether the 
J kdorrt and the Kaffir Siahpushi* of BuniCS are one aud the same 
tribe, or distinct offshoots of the Tndo-Peralati race must remain a 
matter of conjecture, as no positive conclusion can be arrived at. 
It is, however, plain that the extensive region from the Ilindu- 
Kur.li to Ulan-Ld, and from Kunduz to lllssar, to the eastward of 
the Bolor range, is inhabited by tribes which, from the physical 
nature oi their country, their development and state of civilizatiuli, 
are not destined to play an important and in dependent pari in 
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history. Although some nf three tribes did at orte time oiler n 
stout resistance to the conquests of Alexander, and formed part 
of the kingdom of Rnetrla, founded by the Macedonians, xtfi\ 
3u the present day it is difficult to conceive the possibility of a 
well-organised and homogeneous state being founded fu this 
region, When we moreover remember that this basin of the 
sources of the Oscw is dosed in on the north, east and south by 
mountains from 15,000 to 18,000 feet high, and across which 
the roads for pack-animals arc few and difficult to traverse^ we 
must arrive at the conclusion that all idea of converting this region 
into a rich entrtpdt for a trade with India must lie abandoned. 

The same mournful conviction impresses itself on our minds 
when we glance at the course of the (fetus beyond the southern 
confines of liadaklishan, Vokhan, K&ratigen and beyond Termed 
mid Balkli. Commencing from the first of these two latter points 
as far as Pitniak, the llr&t town of the Oasis of Khoresm, and a 
distance of about 510 links, the settled population, as it E* well 
known, keeps aloof from the sultry valley of the Jihuon. The 
banks of the river along the whole of thk extent arc occupied 
by small towns and villages which occur near ferries or at the 
intersections of caravan-routes. Hence, allWigh the river, as at 
Cbardjui, has a breadth of ^ita fathoms, and a depth of 4 fathoms, 
tin-re is but little chance of ils ever becoming a great highway to 
India Frutu Europe* Win n we also consider that the shores of the 
Sea of Aral are so barren as to have defied all the attempts 
hitherto mode at founding even a small settlement on them, that 
the Aral itself k separated from Russia by intervening steppes 
5o0 miles broad, and lastly coring the utter imiiossibility of 
modifying the characteristics of the nomad marauders, we shall 
be justified in asserting that even in the remote future the Oxus 
cat! only be n secondary channel for the advance of industry and 
civilisation. It is difficult to surmise whether civilisation will 
penetrate to 3 m sources—the prolific birth place of metals and 
precious stones — from the north-west, from the Aral or from the 
south over the Ilindu-Kush. 1. myself, am rather inclined to 
think, and I hope my opinion will not mortify the patriotism of mv 
fellow members, that its advent must be expected from the latter 
quarter* 

NOTES AND ADDENDA 

J shall liL’ce direct attention tc? snjiir of those points of iho geography of H Je 
Bo]dr which atill remain dcmbiful, or mpectiog which wc possess HjiitrudieUiry 
accounts. 

T* It may firstly he asked, Whem is the southern extn rnity of tba Ttolor? 
Without going BO for a* to pttldo die Eitnil of this rango Ell Tliiufcaa-il LlikWii 
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peak, which evidently talara to (ho system of the Hindn'Kiubf the Pus in 
tifcliar Mountain, ipolwn of fiy Humboldt, may ta (uoepted as this extremity j 
the position, however, of this elevation is not accurately known to us. On 
Macartney's map tin) E'tmdj. or middle branch of the Oxua, is shown lb wing 
Out i it; hut U the mountain really situated to the north-west oi Kiir&hu, its 
it should ta if the Vokhau Valiev visited by Wood suh! the mo them eitn-mUy 
oT&trykul lie in latitude 37 7 27‘] and longitude fil c 33' E*d l'Vm>j. that i*i, not 
more than ataut 20 m ilea from the first point. With rp*j«t to ih is nothingi wiiiw 
nit bo sait!. Thtt the town of Karelin is situated close to high mountains la an 
undoubted fact; hut nppumtly the highest of thew» fortning the knot or wn- 
oecting link of the Bolor ays km with the ivucn-huri, LUndn-Kudi f and oven 
Himalayas, rises not to the oortb of Kemdm, but south of it-, in latitude &B° 
4tf F and longitude 31° 62* n. iff Ferro. Tho excolkttt map of Strachey at lelwt 
leads am' u? suppose this, and some statement! of our German traveller tend tu 
caiihrm tho same idea. Thus in latitude about 3ft- on the map referred to we 
find, stretching from went to cast, the snow-clad JyO|alui rjui^o, at the northern 
Bto[« s of which Malhddxl and others ere mnrkLil; high snowy wmuntaine 
ftrv then shown Ul lb" upper flHnotl of the AfftUbig, which, with every proba¬ 
bility of tmclk, miv ta tokon fur the beginning of I he river Karaim, un aCuucut 
of the l'abut. TImho latter mountains an> situated due wrath of Karehit, at a 
dbijinco of only about 27 miW from that town. It is particularly satisfactory 
to find that * Tho Travels' supply ns with the means for filling up on the map 
the apace to the north-west of the Indus and to the westward ofGilgit. These 
parts have been gtmenillY, and correctly loo, marked ,L term incognito, 1 ' 11 unos- 
plondp" i.tCr, on Kurepcnn maps, A review - of the materials a (fordid by 1 l ho 
Travels' could only ta inoptrriy made In a separata geographical memoir, 
which would not embrace the L'ainif. NxiUicfl it here to say tluil fippmuitly 

no such marked diKounmt ion trolly exists between the systems of the Dolor, 
Kuen-Lun, Himalaya, and Hindu-Kush, *s stated by Hum told t. At all 
events the three first appear to have been formed by one tiphaival, the uis of 
which runs inn direction from north-westto soottavasl, while the soutlujm- 
miMiL masses extend m [parallel rows, in tins manner the Kuen-l.iin would 
not appear to ho a prolongation of the HEudn-Kuih; and this view b con¬ 
firmed by Thomson, Stnudicy, and even Shakespeare, who do not ocraaider the 
Knen-Lun to ta nn independent chain, distinct from the high (oblc-lunda of 
Ladakh and 1 tab la tan, but only as its northern ridge or belt, in the same way 
that the Himalayas form its southern 3in.ii, lto not the two main chains 
marked un the accompanying map parallel to the riven* Bolor and Ksrs-Gotn, 
form in a similar manner the ccntines uf tin 1 high plateau lo which the (Ifflips* 
tion of the Pamir iv gi-norally apr.liod? Moreover, if the table-land of North¬ 
western Thstar, rta's, ns staled by Thomson, nt the wurcea of the Shack, to 
17,500 feet, will the I'hinir In such case have the exclusive right to be called 
the “ roof of the world ”7 These are two ipjostlon* of oinhidL'niiilc intarvuU 

11. The second doubtful point in the geography of tho Bolnr arises on a 
eommiisriij of KlaprotlPs map end the statemetits of otir tr.ivdh-r w ith the 
wriTils of IIiLt’n-tsaii, relative to two stnnnis Hawing out of .Dragon's fjike to 
the oast and west napectivdy. it may, l think, be taken for granted, M twing 
beyond all doubt, that Ulus Kara-kxd l«a.H only one outlet—the Yamon-kor or 
"litpuar. What is that river, then, wliich is itllcgtd to flow westward from 
Dragon's IaIed ? Even sunposirur that I hum-twin speaks of Dsarik-kul, the 
mntcer atilt remains clouded in doubt. Hfan-kul cuTinnt ta iaketi for Dragon's 
Uvkc, itvasmucli as. no jiass o# iiwAuitoih--aloft is known to exist between it nud 
Kata-k u], am l taajdi-a, no one Subs art; shown from it either on Klaproth's march- 
ronn j or on the map of our traTollor, 

11L With rofcreiice (e Ihc Fkafr, (he rather delicate doubt arises os to 
whether the Rarni-dunm of Lieutenant Wood ia, strictly smoking, tdcnlktil 
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with ihe Fomin a» Humbol<lL puppuM-d it t»,i be. By Gtily extendi tig this 
ft{j|«Llaiion £o the whole centre portion of <be Holor liighliud, as fa done by 
Smi-Yud, can thu onitrarbclion lx: n.fO* iCI liil ¥ The form nf tkis high Upland 
in ao EintiiTiil iii the jiJpiuu rvgiuu between Fvrgnnsh and Ludlii, Unii other 
valleys, oven mote Ilian 15,000 fwt above the level of the sfta, may bo found 
to exist. The follow mg itf an tiijornrration of five &tt£b eaJleynMftOguluk, 
Fniuir, the plateau between Akfin anil Vokhati, i]jo [«irn& adjoiinog SSaty-kul 
and the highlands near Knlaha luki-s, prob&Wy near bliirv-kul. 

[V, Turning n^irtJiWrtr-J. 0 - from the kketocb of the Oxiis, I *1 ul 1I now allude 
to another jiniblrniAlitsd feature of the Bdlor uplands. From the Terek-tau 
luoiirtbij ti-k LiOi, where the aouthern ch ai n of the Tiau-ahan and tiro eastern 
branch of the Dolor are intercepted the maps of KLaproUt ami Kimmunnajm 
show the bmd of thr small AshTnlurliat atream as flowing weatwaida. KLap. 
rotii ostenclH it interrogatively to the bod of tbs bvr-Ikria, in the direction of 
K"knn_ In this Asfetuli-chai identical with (tie ilmliu.ghk rmtkfc of onr tra¬ 
veller, or dens the latter form one of the ton rote of the Zarafshan, which 
apparently tnusi be prolonged emit, ward a fro in the ntcrUisn of £3°, where tJio 
border-line of Ehunikofs map comes in? If the Ashrah-chai does really rise 
in the snows of the Terwb-tnii or Kashgar-hu van, then it is a corujidnmblu 
river, with a ootuve extending over iW urifcs, und must be outisidcred ns one 
uf the Largest atlluviits of the JnxartcS OH lllO left. 

Y. The lust, remark 1 pro|*Ye to nuke Is one which allects the hydrography 
of the Gxu* In an important degree. The throe chief branches of this rivers 
the Itolor* Duveg, ami Sbnmtl—may be rtcupuswl as uniting in one stream, 
but is the Ak&u, which flows more northwards than any of the oIIhjis, the mil 
source of the Zoralbhan, or din-a this river, likewise i-ndirig bouthlvards, alk> 
enter the system the I UtUs, giving the Latter its OWU name (Onus — Aksu ?) 
which has Ux»n prr«crvad by ancient wrileni? In the absence of aocumte data, 
lids question may, with equal probability of truth, be wived cither in the way 
1 have done it on the accompanying mjtp, or by marking thu course of dm 
Akju southwards from the western part ol thu I h ainlr, 

if, VKJfitrRor. 


XX.— The Effort and their Country. By M. Vkniikif, 
Translated, for the Royal Geographical Society* from the 
* .Journal of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1862/ by J. M lOHEUb Esq, 

If on the map wt connect Cnbul, Badnkhslian, Yarkend and 
(Wunen by straight Rues we shall obtain a square surface, the 
physical features and peculiarities of the inhabitants of which 
constitute it in all probability the most inaccessible and objure 
jKtrt of Asia. Butties ami all tire other travellers who passed 
nbuc: the valley of the Culm! Haver visited the southern confines 
of this region, while those on the north were skirted by linen- 
Tean t Marco-Polo, Benedict Goez and \Y"nod, and those oil the 
east by Cuimhagbani, Thomson, Stracbey and the brothers 
Schhicriutweit. With respect to ite interior, however, no accurate 
information h*& been hitherto furnished, and it is only owing to 
a fortunate discovery made in the archives of the Military Topo- 
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graphical Depot at St. Petersburg that we arc now able partially to 
dispel the eliaus which has hitherto reigned, in our knowledge of 
the geography of this remote corner of the globe. ()n the best 
European maps the course of the Indus to the north-west of 
Cashmere is traced at nindoin. The explorations of Strachey 
and Cunningham did not extend to any great distance westward of 
the great bend formed by this river at the northernmost point 
of its course. Northwards from Attock, the English surveys, as 
far as we know, have not extended beyond 68 geographical miles 
above this town. In this maimer a portion of the course of this 
river, namely a distance of nearly 80 geographical miles, remains 
completely unexplored, and at the same time all the countries to 
the north-west remain involved in geographical obscurity. 

The first accounts respecting this unknown region were derived 
from Elphinstonc’s description of his journey to Cabul, and the 
information there presented directed the attention of geographers 
to this interesting terra incognita. Subsequently, when Eurofieans 
became acquainted, through the translation of Stanislaus Julien, 
with the Chinese account of the travels of Uuen-Tsan, further 
light was shed on the enigmatical u blue-et/ed" race of the southern 
portion of the Bolor Mountains. The Buddhist traveller describes 
the mountaineers iu very unfavourable terms, and sa\s tliat these 
barbarians are strangers to hospitality and justice, that they are 
given to violence and plunder, hideous in appearance, and readily 
distinguishable from their neighbours by their green eyes. Burncs, 
when passing in 1832 through the Cahul valley, directed special 
attention to these blue-eyed barbarians, respecting whom he was 
able to collect information partly from the Afghans anil partly 
from immediate personal observation. According to his account* 
the country to the south-east of Badakhslian between this place 
and Peshawer, is inhabited by the interesting Siahpush-Katlir race, 
or black-clad infidels, as they are called by their Mahomedan 
neighbours on account of their being dressed in black sheep-skins, 
rhosc people exclusively inhabit the mountains, and are oppressed . 
and attacked by all their neighbours, who kidnap and enslave 
them at every opportunity. However, a few years prior to tlie visit 
of Burncs, the ruler of Kunduz had made an inroad into the 
Kaffir territory, and lost on tliat occasion half his troops. The 
English traveller liad opportunities of speaking with men who 


* fturnr*' ‘Travel* to Bokhara.' toL iiL, part I„ chap. Hi. Horne* 
appends a small vocabulary of the dialect spoken at Chitral, and remarks that the 
angusge spoken at Gil^it is already different. The route of George Ludwig 
.jTTTV.»««» these places, and as it will appear, the »uh-divuion of the 
| n " -^rraJ tribes, speaking distinct dialects, did not escape his ob*er- 
catii.iii of P hcDon> «>on is reproduced here, in the ramiti- 

ss£?23r:aaas* •» whicb ^ ,n -»« 
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bad dealings with these people ; and, when staying at Cabul, he 
saw a Kaffir boy, about ten years old, who had been abducted 
from his country two years prariously. HU Features, liis Lair, and 
the colour of his skin were not Astatic, and hie ryes were light 
blue. The boy was able to answer many questions respecting 
liis country, and gave specimens of liU native language, which 
resembled some of the Indian dialects* The Kaffirs, Barnes 
says p arc a very barbarous people who feed cm lieors and monkeys, 
are armed with bow* and arrows, and scalp their dead enemies in 
warfare. Their country is very mountainous, and consequently 
difficult of access. The use of strong drinks is general among 
them; gold, too, Ls found in their mountains, and with it they 
make various useful and ornamental articles. The colour of the 
skin of the Kaffirs and their outward appearance generally have 
given rise to the sup|KJsitiou of their being descendants of the 
Greeks. This hypothesis is dwelt on by Huber and Abul-Faza], 
who, however, have hi this instance counfounded the claims of 
the rulers along the Oxus to Macedonian descent with those of the 
Kaffirs, who really possess traditions of such extraction. The 
Kaffir* arc a wild race, and neither their forms of religion nor 
their customs distinguish them from other races low in the scale of 
civilisation. The Kaffir women perform all the manual labour, 
and even till the ground. Burocs was also informed that they 
were usually harnessed in the plough with the oxen. 

Somewhat dl til-rent, though in many resects identical, arc tile 
accounts given by the Chinese geography respecting the Belors. 
According to this authority they inhabit the country tn the 
westward of Yarkend. Their houses are built of day, and they 
live together in villages ; their language does not 'possess any 
written signs, and they do not understand Turkic, -mi ; their dress 
resembles that of the Aittiidjniiis. They have sunken eyes, pro¬ 
minent noses, and bushy beards. JTe females are not kept hj 
seclusion ; four or live brothers possess one w ife in common, and 
exercise their marital rights alternately, one hanging up his bout* 
nt night on the door out aide in token of being in possession. 
The paternity of the children that are bom is recognised in turn. 
There are no fraternal ties, and seniority in age governs the rules 
of their society. The coin] try constats chiefly of sandy plains and 
salt deserts, and there is but little laud adapted for agricultural 
purposes. The people arc generally poor ; they sow wheat and 
barley, though in small quantities- They cultivate tmdbeny-treesj 
the berries uf which they dry in the sun and store up for food. 
Goat's milk is the principal article of diet with many, and a spirit 
is made by them from fermented mare's milk, which 10 a favourite 
beverage. The ruler is styled “ BE,*' and tribute is paid him in 
human kind. Those who have live or six children deliver up three, 
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and so on in proportion, Tim children thus surrendered in tribute 
nre soltl to the Kubuks, to the Audijanid, nnd in the various 
towns of eastern i urki^&tm The prices they fetch, according to 
Chinese authority, varv from 50 to 90 Ians of silver {I'd. to 27f.J, 
'Hie Belora are naturally a timid race, and the Burnt* kidnap their 
men with impunity* 

These accounts constitute the whole of the knowledge which 
wc have hitherto possessed respecting the people whom we shall 
henceforward call Belora, Their evil reputation has been spread, 
not only among their Mussulman neighbours, who entertain great 
animosity against all unbelievers ill general, but among Europeans 
as well, w ho have been afraid of venturing among the wild robbers 
so terrible fur their scalping propensities. < hi the cast, the Chinese 
judge them more lenient tv, and wc shall immediately gee that they 
are nut so wild and ferocious as they wens said to Im?. We will 
here observe that the region which we shall proceed to consider 
form* ou the cast the extrema: limit of the countries inhabited by 
the Aryan family, who were the introducers of civilisation luto 
India; we intL-t also remark that in. all probability the ancestors 
of the Bdora were those warlike tribes against whom Alexander 
the Great * bad to contend, and that their distinct peculiarity of 
type, namely their blue eyes, would, on the one baud, tend to 
encourage the supposition of their afliuity to the Germano-SLitoiiiaa 
races of Europe, and on the other, to favour the liypthesis of their 
being a remnant of the Central-Astatic Uasuhs w ho disnpjvar from 
Chines*? history in the fourUi century of our era, and who partly 
fled to the upper sources of the Am a* Dari a, having also previously 
been known to hate existed in the country bordering lake Issyk- 
kwl and to the north of Thibet. 


m We here rvCalJ the prijicipU feiturti of (hi: campaign of Alexander in 
KaffLribiiin of tk present day:— Crossing [lie ] Imdii-Kush bv way nf The BfcajfeU 
PiWt iht Msctilmift!) conqueror tnirchd along the left side at the Cvbul t! If ft. 
Hfphialion ui4 HerJicou «rt Sent la idfUte 10 I he Indus for the purpose of euti- 
ftLnmiitg a bridge, while Alexander followed in tbo refer subduing the adjacent 
As-pian, Therion , ami Ar&wu trjtie*. Thews bur bp rians lough t bravely, and rk ■] fu | tj 
r hoofing their pocilo» one occa.iin» making such a (teh itniiu.1 r^iltanee, 
tbiil a fur the! f wrrcisdL'r A lejunder pntpoKj to them lliat (Ley should joih 1 1 ie 
ranks of bia ami} - . This offer thrT euuiai, Ob account of their unwilling DCs* to 
fH?hl JjjainBi their own countrymen j and Ibo remit was, that they wem j|L pat 
Ui the sward. In ooe of I he tittle* with them. VGyJCM prisoners were taken, aud 
IWjWM hml Dfctltlt captured. i>r inch an excel kid breed that Alexander ordered 
(Hircie of tkc fiut’fii cmrs to be Jdfwifkd to Macedonia. The last great enjgage- 
uJcat that lorik place was on the dnn-vn Hill* Hear ihe Indus, aud eoniulenibly 
north of At tuck, Advancing then to Heiirards, Alexander constructed Terse is 
wnh the limber growing oft the banks of the river, ami descended to the point al 
whseu Hcplijrsiion and iVnkiLdss were bnildbr a liriiigt. Ik founded (he (own 
f n t * le ^ arnLt ^ liiver), in the Cabal Valkv. and populated it 
wj i L2s isabkd and wonrout warriors. A fietKirate ntrapr woe also established 
;" r 2'" <,r llL * barbarian*. Ytd* Arrkn, B«k IV. , clupi. viii. 
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Here are the worth of our traveller Georg Ludwig von —_ 

respecting the country inhabited by this race, and regarding the 
population itself. We quote them verbatim :— 

u When wo approached tho Sind (from Sirinagur to tho south-oast)' wo 
saw rising in front of us five high snowy mountain summits, these were 
Salt char, Obtain, Imbra-Embra (the Seat of God), Ardud, and Damarit; all 
these were tinged with purple by the rays of tho sun. To the left of thorn, 
and high above the wholo country, mse the Ibstam-Bolo Mountain, whose 
summit to tho middle of the snow-line was encircled in white clouds, all the 
other {teaks standing out visibly in all tbeir splendour, before us extended 
the broad valleys of tho Sind and Luimuka, whose meadows spread away like 
bright green caipets. On the high and sloping southern bonk of the Sind 'River 
could be descried the villages of Parabira, Sarlumbo, Tarilumbo, and Bari- 
lutuha. The lower hills being clad with silver-fire,cedars, and other fine trees, 
gave the valleys a charming and picturesque ap{*aranoe. The blue stream 
of the Sind, which is here 75 fathoms broad, flows on from east to west 
interrupted occasionally in its course by rocks.. The ferry-toots bv which the 
river is crossed are two fathoms in length and of equal breadth ; three or four 
inflated goats’-skins are fixtd on each side, and a large branch of a tree answers 
the purpose of a rudder. We crossed the river diagonally, at an angle of 
only 40 J with tho bend of the river; a few {orenngs higher up the rapidity of 
the stream is considerably greater. When tho river is swollen, which is fre¬ 
quently the case, the ferry-boat* reach the opposite hank at a considerable 
distance below the mouth of the Luimuka.* I did not succeed in finding tho 
bottom in the centre of the river with a line 18 fathoms long, and even 
within a few fathoms of the bank the depth exceeded seven fathoms. After 
crossing the Sind we were Anally clear of Cashmere, Afghan jurisdiction, 
and all Mahometans. It was near an old tower on the right lank of the 
river that we first touched the soil of the Cluuhgur-Gobt, a free and jogan race 
remarkable for their hospitality, and who are continually harassed by their 
.Mahometan neighbours. 

“ Some of the older inliabitants of Gurhor village, situated close to Obtain 
Mountain, keep guard at the above-named tower from sunset to sunrise after 
which they ret uni to the village, all further vigilance being unnecessary,’ns no 
|«rson would venture to cross tho river during the night. One of the*Indians 
1 hod brought with me from Cashmere understood the Jlili language, which 
is sjtoken here, and with his assistance I was able to converse with the three 
Gurbar guards at the tower. Thoir dress consisted of black grata’-skins 
beneath which they wore a short shirt and wide and long drawers of chequered 
woollen stuff and drawn close round the ankles. Their weapous were *|x»ant 
and large bows and arrows. Suspended cm their right aide was a long and 
bread sword, and a dagger stuck on the other side completed their equipment. 
Their head-dress consisted of a felt hat of irregubr shape, narrow-brimmed^ 
and turned up at the sides. A strong smell of leather, moreover, pervaded 
their presence. The first question they asked us was whether we were 
Mahometans, which, to their great delight, we answered negatively. After 
many mutual inquiries we wished to continue our journey along the tanks of 
the Luimuka, but they strove to detain us, urging us to remain a little time 
with them, and during this parley one of them proceeded to Gurbar to summon 
the chief of the village. We were in the mean time invited by the two 


• The great rapidity of the Indus is easily understood when we hear in mind 
that at this point it is narrowed to 46u fathoms, an«l flows oxer a great incline. 
From Iskardo to Atlock the distance is hanlly 240 geographical miles, while the 
full is tH>ftu feet, or more than 25 feet per mile. 
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remaining villagers to enter tho town, the aocommcdatiou inside of which 
consisted of a single room with benches round the walla. Here they offered / 
ns some dark-coloured wine, which they drew with a silver cup out of large 
jars, and which we found to be very good. In a short time the messengers 
returned with two ciders of the village, one of whom was distinguished by 
his superior costume and wore his sword on a silver chain. This personage 
repeated the imiuiry aa to whether we were Mussulman, and assured us that 
we should be allowed to proceed on our journey on affording tlicm evident t 
proofs of our not brioaging to Islam. After persistently refusing to satisfy their 
demands for a long time, we were at last obliged to yield compliance. Tbe 
head man carefully inspected tho whole of our party with the air of a con¬ 
noisseur, and I may say was more critical than delicate in his scrutiny. 
Becoming at Lut convinced of tho proof of our statement, he expressed the 
liveliest |4eaonre, and at a given signal all llic five lagans began jumping 
alout in a strange fashion, and exclaiming * lutbra-Bolli, Uish-BoUi.’ They 
continued this exercise for a quarter of an hour, filling their silver cups at the 
same time with wine, drinking it, and making us share their Illations. In 
order to get rid of them and to be able to continue our journey along tho 
Luimuka Valley, I gave them tWo yards of red cloth and five rupees, in return 
for which one of them volunteered to guide us to Mestopan—a village situated 
at the head of the valley. Having lost much time in our negotiations, we 
were at last obliged to remain at the old tower for the night. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, the ldth of May, wo resumed our journey, and after proceeding 
a few jansang* we passed some ruins which lay on both sides of the road. 
Advancing higher up the laiimuka wo perceived a stona pillar with an inscrip* 
tUm, the character* of which were much defaced, and had nothing in common 
with Indian letters; this pillar occurred half-way up the valley, on tbe 
right side of the road; the rows of characters on it ran from top to bottom, 
and I concluded that they were Chinese, but os I hare no particular know¬ 
ledge of this language 1 may have been mistaken. After proceeding three 
|ursangs beyond the pillar wo reached the village of Mcstojaji, where the 
elders also came out to meet us. When our guide assured them that we bad 
already undergone examination and proved ourselves not to be Muasulroeu they 
appeared |ocified, and received us very hospitably in their village. This is 
the last village of tbe Chaahgur-Gobi, and clustering close to the side of the 
mountain resembles a swallow’s nest. The Hat stone roof of one habitation 
forms the court-yard of another above, in which manner all the villages of 
the Gobi tribe are limit. Tho climate in the lower part of the valley was 
mild and pleasnnt, but above I found It inclement and cold, owing to the 
proximity of lofty snow-capped mountains. The pastures, however, were very 
rich, and large docks of aliecp and goau were to be seen mazing on them. 
The natives liere weave a narrow dark-bruwn cloth, called * daneli,* out of line 
goat’s wool; they also dress and prc|an> sheep and goats’ skins very skilfully, 
something in the manner of morooco leather. The smell of their leather is 
stronger than the Russian ‘yufta,* hence all the natives who employ it tu 
their dress have a strong leathery smell about them, which may be pleasant 
to those who ore fond of it, but to me it was very disagreeable. 

“ Several pillars with large human face* cut on them, representing tbe 
features of Uie dead, stand on a small knoll beyond the village; these figures • 
are covered with tatters of cloth, and offerings of previsions are placed round 
them. This holy place is culled Immer-L'mmu. Our arrival at the village 


• The stone figures at Mestopan remind one of tbe celebrated idols of Damian 
tbe erection of which is attributed to tbe Kaffirs, in all probability an indigenous 
tribe of the Indian Caucasus. Tbe Damian figures are known at Mabatorst.— 

SoU of IVnmJh)/. 
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was celebrated by frwb votive offt-rings to the idols of death, and cot silted of 
\ n black rabbit ami a tome tj*e. At the oonduaoij of tho cemuc.uy thu 
h k i ci uf I lid rabbit wan divided into oa many put* as i litre were followers 
hi my suite, t*dj recei viug a ]4ooe u a souvenir and ns a proof uf their 
aoi|jitiUb* 

"At Misb.pan I was obUgdd to remain three days, rvg ij iirlng thu nigh t that 
followed oiiranrivfil there WM such a Is taw fall of sm>W that thu row! in Hie 
, rJimirit and Aidud moutilaini was completely dusad. Tba men whom 1 sent 
is} oumina Lbu route returned with thu intelligence that wo could ad vane*. 
Slariind, however, on tho 17th May, we wera only able to reach Aniud—a 
dditanct! of roily I! Joiwanfat- alter a fatiguing march from six hi the iilOminc 
to sight fn th« evening. This delay was chiefly caused by our Hindu guide 
ciiaodn.muli, who, owing to the severe treatment he had rearived at the Samis 
0 ! the Afghans, was rendered L|uitu helpless, and was obliged to bo carried dona 
in a sheet. b 

“Ardud is the first village of the Serdi-GoLU, who occupy tho valley of iIjq 
1 Dmitandcra rivulet, in common with thu nomad Tsittir-tJabhy who Live in 
felt tents. The TomiUuulnia rivulet, whose course 4fe fallowed, mm firmed 
off to tho jsruith west, but tho valley ooiitinoirijl iut>{!vn out to the north-west. 
We proceeded along it im far a* M aril emu Uiver, f.c, thu (roidt-n. Thin nams 
escited my curiosity, aod 1 ^certained from the iuhfibitmns ofthwaa village 
which stand* dc»e by, that grains of the precious metal, sometimes of the size 
ora |mi, though generally smaller, are found in abundance in tho bed of the 
river, under Hie gravel and alluvial djttwsit, These particles of gold are usually 
obtained in the summer and early in the nutuiim, when, tho water in the river 
is at a low IfivoL 1'iw inhabitants aro almost entirely ignorant of the art of 
manufacturing gold, ami ail the rings and earrings that 1 saw were verv 
clumsily made. They geTuratlv barter their gold for Roods, such ns silk and 
woollen stuffs amt various small article* which are brought from Kashgar anil 
YafketuL 1 obtained so viral ounces of gold in exchange far doth and opium 
uf Which latter article they aro vary fund, A druse [?, was found in a CaVesn 
Bear the hank of thu Maritpan, by one of my IIinduos, when ho was out 
diooting; the crystals were very clnar, but so soft that l supposed them at 
first to bo calcareous s|>ar, many tuoplea of which i liad opport unking uf N?t-in‘r 
hi tin- llart/r DUnoi. This npm ap|x^rod on the wliole to tut very rich in 
mineral*. One of the Suwci vill u.-ns showed me some liard 1 ran (parent .clones 
w hich he called ' tuishV and which arts found among the pebbles uf iho river! 
These stories are much prised by I be V ark end merchant}; and they apj«ared 
to me to l* jdmilar to those known at, Ito Uk li riian luuI Samarkand by the norm? 
of J Yiufh * pa^piT% ill Which n eonsidcruble tmftio is carried on at ilium; pl amq. 
They arc either of a milky or violet colour, and the atones of the tint Tteing 
muck valued, arc sold at four and live times the ).irica of those of the latter, 

*' I'd tho north of Mini pan rise^i the hnow-eSfuj ami ootileal-shaded mountain 
of Pogeli, the summit of which terminateii in four ragged peaks. This moun¬ 
tain, as wl' 11 ns eIiohc fiiirrmmding it, are bounded by the rapid KLnetuh torrent 
which flows into the Maiiljm. Wo preowded along the rising valley of this 
rtruuni, which tenidnates at the Poislia Hill, on thu summit of which stand* 
thu last village of the PenlMTdbi tribe. Leaving the Rbscleh at the bottom 
oTPoleha BjII/wo brticld stretched t*Jbre as tlio enionsivr ennw-&eld relied 
I Wb nt * li in nearly f> preangfl (IT miles) m bniadth t but J cannot deter- 


* Pambnt This is soother of those intcresriag Mpluiwls n-htrh are so nttmeroiu 
ill the Itohir and I limn lava moanlains. Wheu we oarefully eonrider I he siaie- 
uh ms of ihe brothers Sclilsrintwrit, of Tlmm^tfou and Strocbey, we catntCKt but 
conclude ihftt the height of the Pambttt plalvau is uut less lhau "lC.rJOO feet nhnve 
the level of ihtf sea.—A hit of Yeoinimf. 
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tiiIevp \U Tongth* as it extends even beyond Milinate, a high and icy mrnir^nin. 

<kt the north this plain i* bordered by the niv ■ ! I . ■ - 1 Mniu.min, an-l L:j 
the ct'UtTi 1 of it there HR' several frozen lake?, wlmsi! surface is as smooth a» 
polished gloss. The snows oil tins plain are perennial, never disappearing ill 
the hottest summer, and wta 1 10 friable when we cna&ttl over tlioi we were 
11 conm alive bouia getting through timid. My Hindoos vrero greatly anr- 
prised at lb to phenomenon* which wu entirely a novel one to thorn j and it 
Vfll tio easy man it for me to jterauArle them to continue the journey, because . 
they were tinder the apprehension Shut the whole country northwards wore 
the same aspect* Towards nightfall we reached the base of Lup»h;i Mountain, 
and after a good night's rest, mol a refreshing repast of ten rod riotJr we re- 
Covered from the fatigirc of ibis stage. On the following day our ]sim^ over 
the Lopshu ridge* w hich ia about 2 parsings in breadth, w» ittsbdM with 
great disliculty and toil. The schist mountains were tray Tugged and barren 
to the very summit of Lqpsha; ou descending the northern declivity, however, 
tin 1 surface IteComeS covered with Wood, which grows gradually denser tower 
down, Thl trees On the heights ermsist of omifiTir, and on the lowlands of 
Chinan, broad* I eared rilk* and a peculiar species of birch, the bark of which 
is of an orange colour. When we emerged out of tbo wood, a magnificent plain 
spread out before us, on which three Urge lakes were visible ; near these Lakes, 
stand the set dements of tlie Kamhali tribe. 

u Beyond doubt this tribe brhmp to the Gobi race ; their language, how- 
ever* varies so teoifldmbly from the radical Bill tongue that my worthy 
GadanWfthe Hindoo interpreter) found preatJifTicu t tyin imdorsfjindingU. Wc 
Wepe im'iveil here w ith the satuo lieepitiility os among the Gobi* and the young 
girl* of I i>mbi vlltitgn were so amiable as to evince a desire to enter into iuti- 
nintc relations with tts, which I have reason to suppose wan not distasteful to 
many of my comjmn ions. J also was obliged to conform to the usages of the 
country, and abandoned myself, «n the hunks ofTumbel lake* to the mysteries 
of love with ft beauty, who, notwithstanding her Inexperience, Wu tho ikildiliT 
of the chief qf the village, It bj very remarkable that (uiisageS of gallantry 
between the aiimarriid of both seii-s are held in great esteem aJjiotig this 

C ile, AUd are uVcu boosted of after marriage* This Joes not, however, in the 
I alTcCt the mutual fidelity of a married couple. 

"The plain attmnd the lake is very fertile, well cultivated, Ltml nlTonls ex¬ 
cellent pasture to good horse* of indigenous. breed; these in point of beauty 
ami powers of endurance do not only rival the iVjrsiflti han@, but even excel 
them in the latter ipjxlUy, Tba liqraps at fiemlwh and Nendu kli in [sirticu In r 
are very fine: they are sold at high prices at Cahul and riandahar, and sent in 
large u umbers to thei markets of Yarkeod and Kashgar, where they are known 
under the name of 1 NamgtiifQif and from whence they even reach Pekin. It 
id noteworthy that the KatubnlE tribe.do noi know how to ride, no that the 
juirchaser of a hon® is obliged to break itiR himself. This is attributable to a 
smpid supenstlLiou which is prevalent against tbs use of metal hits, in tsmso- 
tpience of which halters are atone ti«ri. The horwv,. nevertheless, are so docile 
(lint they edrey the whistle* clapping of !he hands, and other signals of their 
masters. 

"Cta the 21*t May we crossed the Tambir Rjvcr* which Ds formed by the 
ftsnfiuonca of three tinilfis, the fleuibeh, Ron, and Namhh, and Hows to tho 
south-west. Below the village of PeresrmB the Tamhir receives* on ila right* 
Jjj* Sur& rivulet* Sowing from the north, and which wq proceeded to asDotd, 
ImB VoUoy of m rivnr i* formed by the Zelturbak Mount ninK, and it is one 
of thu mo*t delightful and fertile throughout tlm region, producing in particular 
u^Lieh barley and very fine oats. The lower hills are envered. with vinos* 
v.l an supply tin- inhabitants* wbu are here jtill of tlip KsxnbaK tribe, with a 
very good while wine resembling the French St. Peray. 
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“It wm the first time after taring India that I found truffles on my 
journey; they wore obtained in the Sursa V'atley, where they are dug an by 
small black nigs. The natives do not rat the truffle*, from an idea that they 
are produced by thunder striking the earth, hence their native name of 
thunder-nuts. 'Ihis, however, did not prevent me from enjoying a yo ung f ow { 
with truffles for my dinner. The aspect of the Zelturbnk Mountains is very 
striking: sinking gradually towards the south-east, they at last merge Into a 
plain limited by rugged and precipitous side*, and covered with fine turf and 
excellent gra-wes; this level expanse is more than 2 jsmumgs in breadth, and 
stretches north wanla as far as the Snowy Mountain*, of which the dominating 
points arc Chatkamiri, Lo, Ertimbu, and Dzar.ir. 

“ We hail just left the village of Akbtulimbu when tlsc whole country 
became cnvelojwl in a grey mist which nearly stifled us. As it was irn- 
possiblc to advance wo halted, after having traversed less than a jnntang. The 
vapour was so dense that we could not see a yard before us. This <W is of 
frequent occurrence during the soring, and is called the omimir. The in¬ 
habitants consider it very unhealthy, and do not leave their honsrs whits 
it lasts ; but when forced to go out, the gall-nut, growing here in abundance 
is used by them as an antidote against the injurious effects of this vapour. 
One of these nuts is placed with a little salt on the poiut of a knife ami washed 
down with wine. We also found this an excellent remedy, although it made 
us fee! a little sick at first. The mist lasted until 2 o’clock in tire afternoon 
when it suddenly disappeared. The grass and ground was covered with a 
malodorous dew and a white frost, which mode the air very sharp. A violent 
wind blew from the snow-covered mountains extending on the right of the 
valley. Both tnen and beasts were so fatigued with the short stage^rerfomwd 
this day tLat we were obliged to make an early lialt for the night ou the bonier* 
of a mineral spring. During the night three of our camels and a horse died. 
The mist produced an unfavourable imiircerion on the Hindoos, who again 
began to grumble ; rny position, therefore, resembled sotnewliat that of Moses 
in the Wilderness. To humonr my followers, 1 gave directions that a whole 
skin of arrak should be served out to them. I observed many tortoises in 
these parts, whose shells wero very handsome, and whose flesh afforded me an 
excellent repost. We saw many large birds here, some of which resernbltd 
the bustard; the native name for them is Btuibo, and they are remarkable for 
their majestic strut and formidable and curling spurs, Their flesh is very 
tough, but their liver is tender and tasty. Their smaller feathers would 
make excellent beds, if the natives only knew the use of such domestic 
luxuries. 

“On the following day we proceeded along a hilly and harassing mod 
which skirt til the ltobin Mountain; we were only able to reach Ulshuma 
village, at the source of Lubi rivulet, by mid-day. This was the first settlement 
of the Bclor-Ombo people, who inliabit the valley of the rapid Anlinig torrent 
and its affluents. Their hit.gunge ami customs differ bait little from those of 
tire Gobis and Kamhalia; their dress, however, is |«culiar to them : instead 
of the woollen underclothing of the other tribes, the Bclor-Ombos, lioth men 
and women, wear long trowser* and shoes of wild goat’s skin, which they 
prepare very skilfully and dye red and yellow. Their shoes are soled with 
thick bear’s hide, and fastened to the feet with straj* and strips of birch-lark. 
When hunting in the mountains they wear gaiters, or overalls, of black goat’s 
hair. 

“ Leaving Lubi Valley we turned northwards and commenced ascending 
along the ooureo of the Anlinig torrent,* which rusliea down the wooded 


• We have assumed the Ardinig to be the upper source of the Kameh River od 
which Chitral is situated, and which discharges itself into the Cabul below Jd- 
VOL. XXXVI. T 
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Womb! Mountain in an uninterrupted cascade for a distance of several poraan^s. 
In this valley there are the two lake* Logti and Vurkunsk, floating on the 
surface of which we observed a considerable quantity of asplialt. We met with 
great difficulties at Bolgi village, the elders of which demanded considerable 
presents in cloth and other articles for allowing us to proceed, and for guiding 
us up the valley of the Ardinig as far as its source. The negotiations extended 
over several days, so that we were only able to rostimo our journey on the 28th 
of May. The rwld along the left bank of the torrent, as far as Tserberi village, 
w as the wont that I had as yet traversed in all my travels. The hanks of the 
rapid Ardinig torrent were so encumbered with rocks and roots of trees that 
we were obliged to woc-nd along its bed. The men managed to get along, 
though with great difficulty, by jumping from rock to rock ; but the horses and 
camels struggled painfully aloug, stumbling at every step. I hero lost my 
best mule, which broke its front lees, in consequence of which I was obliged 
te» order it to be killed. Beyond Akhtiliag village wo at last emerged out of 
the wood and entered on a very fino grassy plain. Here we passed the night, 
and reached on the following day tike village of Verivist, situated near 
Mulgon rivulet, which flows from the north-east, and alter a junction with the 
F.firik, which runs from the nvrth, forms tho Ardinig. Both rivulets take 
their rise in a high snow-clad mountain, the several crests of which hear 
se|«rutu names, while the whole mountain possesses no distinguishing appel¬ 
lation. 

** From Verivist we continued our journey through Manglambt village, and 
crossing the Kiver Mulgon, ascended up to its source, from whence, proceeding 
through a rocky cleft, we reached the summit of the rugged declivity of the 
ridge of mountains between Ktimbut and Vahtimal glaciers. A violent storm 
arose at five o’clock in tho afternoon, accompanied with a fall of fine snow, 
which compelled us to seek shelter under a ledge of rock, and to ]«ss tho 
night there. In spite of the violence of the storm, 1 could uot help reciting 
several |Assages aloud from our great poet Klopstock. My Hindoos imagined 
that I was praying, and, following mv supposed pious example, made loud 
supplications to their Deity, Gori-llasha, who 1 imagine must have been a 


groat warrior. 

“ The bad weather subsided on the following day, and, traversing another 
league, an extensive valley l«roke upon our view. This was a very grateful 
sight, and 1 sincerely praised God for it, as there is nothing so tedious a* travel¬ 
ling through mountains where one is exposed to peipetual danger in clambering 
over rocks. A plain extends from Kimbira rivulet, which, though broken and 
rugged, is in some {arts covered with grass, yielding abundant pasture for 
cattle. There aro several small lakes here containing plenty of fish of flat 
shape; they are very rich, but rather bitter to the taste, and some of my men 
were very sick after eating them. The climate here b tcit rigorous, and tbe 
depredatory Kaltuhcs migrate at tho end of the summer with their steeds 
from one jatrt to the other, while in spring and early summer they frequent 
the country to live eastward of the Ergilsish ridge of low hills. When we 
unwed hero the Kaluah tribe was on amicable terms with the Boktr-Ombos. 
These tribes differ from each other in language and type. The Kaluabes have 
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lafahed. just as the Marilpan appear* to us to be U»e commencement of the 
Psndjkiro, which discharges itself below Pesbawrr. These two rivers art* most 
probably identical with those named Sole! and Gurei by tbe historians of 
Alexander. Separated from the Ardinig by a single mountain range, we 
have taken the Kadakhshan branch of the Ox us from Klaproth’s itinerary i. traits- 
la'ed from tbe Chinese, 1821) which appears, however, to have been previoad} 
known in Europe, as it it marked on \\ tilandl's map of Iran, published in 1857. 
—SoU of Vtnimkof, 
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KahrmyV Iww, and nra distinguished bv tbdr flat noses, and eyes Kt verv fur 
1 TillflLgwi, but Kva In frit tattL* On the 3Is: „f 

”55 ,, .?** ™ A pH •“* a wirl J o included ti natisfaciorv harciin 
^■itii him for hot**, The homes hero were nut only as gi**! n# thoseof tb'm, 
Ih-jj.'i,.! .NVn.Mi, bin likuwise «hcA|cr illul i.-i-w docile. Ontbn ith of Jtuu 

uia remained eraunped nt Ivnlaliat lakes, where 132 exeaUent hum Wl?ft 
delivered k me; and these on the following day I amt off to Bco&ni in chiu-cu 
[fcrrey, toother with my rack itttarnratar and eight tenon. All 
these horses wore un fort urmtely Kind by the JUbrattw, aratdng iLi' subse¬ 
quently miioh unpl w a rntw i i , from which, however, 1 freed myself [.hank 
tjod, with honour. ' ' 

,, of the plain wu not of J ong duration, as ft terminated 

ni laaiKlur spring, where tho mountains commenced min. Wa found it 
necessary to rejlrre our yulcd camels hem of a portion of their packs, which m 
tiaasfcjT&l to the mules. The rend led ns tip to Kish tor MounJafr and JW 
its summit wa dwoaaded into a valley teeming with gnaw which irritated 
tmA Murojcd ititr ctttlo ocMcdmgly* These insretn nemmmniKl , ]a M £ ir 
^ Monnutn, which stands alone in tho fertile Coni Valley* A few i mr 
vmrn northwards, between two small *dt lafes, is Putms, £» fim vill of 
the Botor-Oabros, who closely resemble Lhe Bekr-Ombna, exacting that the 
n ' ™ fiwiner are surrounded by courts and gardens. At the foot of 
kor Mountain, within a short distance of Ibo above. village, them ore asno 
imm* of native cop E *r and malachite, out of which. the natives extract the an 
in very solid and ingeniously mnstructed fmrtfing^rvettfl. Thcv are priori ml Ev 
engaged in maonfacturfug kettles, which are highly prized ihmn ghoul. this 
r,-ion, formerly very rich workings elisted at KvelhL Mountain, ivcumV 
on Njp north-west, where there was also a village; this mine liavirr' tecum*, 
ex ha ustr. I is now ararulancd. 

" At TjihtcSttBr, near Tiihlut rivulet, a <|itarrr-l arose between niy people nrid 
the natives, which might have coded, very seriously, u one of my men hod 
already been wotmikd in the head by a stone hurled from a fling/in the u« 
or which the natives ire twy dexterous* It omi me eonslderalde tumble to 
restore (n nee, and this I was able to do only owing to tin: good nature of the 
Pinn ves ; my people buing rnlirety to blame In the matter* 

^ In it brand ftud very deep defile* nirmunded by very high escarpments 
and between Yalbuni and Pari knar ntwiahiitis, the tmvdlcr arrives at Lake 
Valbuni, the water uf which in bright green and apparently nnfathomable 
SeTtml streams feed thin Lake, which contains an abundanco of trout; these 
Wero often soon piiriUC-l hy large pike, locally tailed bithib. There is also a Vi TV 
rich coppeixnina in ttu? vicinity uf A ditir and Ln^i ^LopahafJ mountains worked 
by tlie bbabttanbt df Narros village. It ia from this iibundanca- of copper 


* Thcw were in all pTotahslsty fiEtnitl, who also flomadisf! on the Western aide 
of the llolor JWiLgc, along the upper WOrttSOf the OxtM, 1)4 amidst the Seuliv 
nsents of i be IWm, aa ri Id be seen from Wwfi iccwot.— Mfe />/ KrnrsM 
t In vrnrltiug in the itittefUty of onr traveller on the in rip, I KulBha nnd 
the snrToudinghigh ptatean oecnrml L-iaclly at ihat spot which on other imp is 
Hep resented nn ibe iuterveoiN^ part heiwwn Ea ry-Lnl, (he Bourco of the Qxn 
and K^ra-kciE. Oat of which issues one of ike aliluenrt of the Varkend-Daria! 
Acconjiti): to IVikhI'i filj'o'i-TniIon^, the western e*<reinHy of Sary-kul lies under 
iftt. a: :I7 r . and long, 5 I ' SCI' of Ferro, Our traveller pres 30' for the latitude 
of KtiEsha lalt«; hut it mu-^t he otsK'n'id that ail bis latitudes are excessive. If 
Wo Hippos^ that in calculating hi* oUermlions he made a mistake with regard 
lo the nui edge, and make an allowance of Si' for the ii pp a reel, diameter of the 
I'm, wc thall arrive at 37" ij"', W piven by Wood. FunhrV, our author places 
I. ashmere at 3I 1 whereas it is situated in .14° 4' 6" the difference of n-£ 4" 
huing tire same as that in the caw of Sarr-ku] and Kulstm.—7hid. 
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tlnit the RctoM3ahffttB derive their aarnc, Gabttf being the native namp hr 
copper. The Inhabitants of ihl* ]<yt of tint country carry on u cmsldtrmhLo 
trade in this postal with Yarkcnd noil Kosbeor, wiling it to the Chinese* who 
use it in wining copper piece* of money* called titafcH out of iL Tl»* 

Gohru ans only indirectly Rihjwt to the Chinese. Thevsiley to the south t>j 
the high Solglr and Kllwlmn mountains occupied by this tribe do® not belong 
to the Chinese- 

11 On the trill of June womI. so tided from a high natrantam-rulgo into n 
valley in which the ihrtengur l!U'or* flowa frotu.west to c-rovt* forming U;u 
boundary between the Chinese military district of Yarkcud and the Uuior 
territory. 

" On pcmc wooded heights Lo the left wo oleerrcd the two ( r.mrae forts of 
KnEga and Zaftig, from which nickels were stationed along the hank of the 
river. When travelling through the Belor country, I assumed, hy way of 
precaution, the character of tin Armenian merchant hound to Kashgar 
with a small c&nw# lo this cbn-nift^i* tlio emstom- hotufi oSiccn oliowpil 
me to fftss without any difficulty, after levying only 3 ter cent. on my 
g'HMi* and accepting some present* with which 1 was obliged to jcuirfy 
their cupidity. From the riv'tr I was conducted to Zaftig and brought 
IwCure thu Chinese commandant, who enjoys the tilde of (uheridy). 

1 was supplied by him with a passport, to which was fix*d a lu'g<-' _Bc,d 
called the fafwyip, anil cm morfpt of this document I was able to continue 
my journey with njy companions to Kaahgnr. In return for [Jus 
] had to make the commandant n present of tlino ounces of silver, liic 
paae proved of groat service when wo came lo the 1 ultter-i* of dc Chumhora 
(DjupgaTs), a Kalmyk moo who wander hero u guardians of the fwnttur; 
all the*} ChtimW*"were mounted on eicullcut horw*. They lire in felt 
tents and nomadi&a on Iho neightouring plain* . Tbefiral * we came Eo 
while still in the wooded country was diluted new two ruined, tower* called 
Zaisan-gur, Hern we passed the night. On the following day we journeyed 
arrass a fine and very fertile plain as far aa Boriltuf River, on ujc right 
l ank of w hich wc found Znnng-Ld* encamped with his 1 ufuW while on 
iln loft stood the comp of ZaiHing-Kaf'cho, On the latter lsuis i* situated 
Bolorbotn village, the houses of which are built of wood. The village is 
inhabited hy tsO IVI or fouulh'a, who are completely under Chines* wibjwiioii, 
and earn their livelihood hy carry ini' ou a trade with the neighbouring tribes 
and the Tartar trader* of Kashgar.’* 

After remaining nt Kasligar our traveller procet’dcd westwards 
along ibii river YapUar, and Bulaequcntly again entered the 
country of the Uelara, near Kara-kul Lake. 

” AtouL ten years ago," he attics, “a buttle was fought hefwwn the 
Chinese and Cdunt, terminating in the subjection of the latter ; this cnjjngc- 
riunt took place between Alai vk and dgatch mountains, south-west of Kara- 
kuh The IVtora held the K^rlat Pks* in the Ti^ozlyk Talley* while tto 
Chbesu weiu posted on the short* of Kara-tul Luke. r l he Chinese Gcwal 
Kuiingtu had nL>ut [j.wjo horsemen with about an eipud body of in fan try* a 


_ * Klaproth on tis in up tolls ihia river ihv CbkptlA Fu, or AkaO. — ?\aic ■,/ 

VehitilniJ. 

t to the CVmnr iline-rory tninihUd hy Kiaprolfi in ES21 f lilt Itiver BwMii 
■* given os oiw of the iaofitt'ra athuetils of the 1 to I of. Jb^t prolahty it inis o 
cinninoci POSTCe illb the Ikmlm \he M*nthu.Chine*t umde of preoflUnting 
ItoroUfti t u,i According! to A*ntia cuaiotu iwo rivi-i* insuing t>ma the sikho 
hkhiuliIut llujiijih in ijlitereot (iireetioiL*, are Culled by the souse name,— IU<i. 
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Irnall portbii of which was armed with matchlocks. Ee wm also rtrufortt-d 
> by *even! thousand Hunita, ami dbpwwl of 2‘A tiifr/tbHrti* or guns, 

Beloren umbered 15,000 men, mid mij-ht without didicultv have lurid tin- 
with * twentieth of their fore;; they, however, hud ili<i nuhoetw to como 
k ;' Lt hvitJ i their whole strength into the rocky valley tending from Ul aidi 
Mountain to the source of thu KfrAgiteh Itivcr, with’ a view of at Lack fo* the 
Chinmtfn the Mr. But the Chinese general, learning their plan frouTtwo 
* sent utesKDgere to the Kalmyks and Bttmt* slat tuned in reserve in 

the Yapunr Valley, and then?, bringing up their gun*, foil on the Before at 
Kir-Ajucli, surrounded them, cut thu greater part of Urem to pieces, and 
catered Ulguidb \ alley on the herds of Use fugitives, aattKoriiig in tikis moemer 
in ilie rear of the Dobra. Tl» Chinese Cone ml, on bearing the cmnontide 
attacked the enemy in front, and the unfortunate Bdors Gudins: them selves 
between two Urea were fumed io capitulate. The reigning Bdor family full 
m to thu hands of the victors, tUkd were despatched to IVfcin, where they "were 
executed. The same Olkioess go octal who sfubjugnlud thu rvEou "otimu it >it 
the present moment. 

(< 0u the'Jifltl] of June we halted at this qiims, which rpnllv is the key to 
all the countries lying to the eastward, iw nil (bn roeida leading iron? the west* 
ward converge within a short distance of it. It i* jmrprijt-ing timt the iuhahit- 
aata of this region, although they built the fortlfiretko#, of which thu ruins 
*w vijiiblu to tic south of the defile, did not uUo fortify the Buss itself 
which could bo done will) very little trouble. The excellent single-archwi 
atone bndgu built by them over the Aims, i* ntill in existence. We paW the 
night on a eanddereblo cminiiiee rising at u distance of half an twitch to the 
south of the bridge. 1 he rapid Farm rivulet, which rushes through a narrow 
nud rocky ratine in tin? direction nf tlic So for Biver, takes Eta 'rise at this 
r-du t . We passed an encampment of some of the nomadMng ChfngitMSerboa 
nt the month of the latter river,* and wo afterward* found their tents scat¬ 
tered cvfong the whdo cmir» of thu river fis for as the town of Bolor, Them 
arc uiiiuy ruins scattered UirouftbrniL this deep and awfully gloomy vilfoy 
which would lead to the supposition tint it wo* at one (imn Inhabited by a 
settled reocit It is said tiiat the capital of this people stood near Kiolit 
Mountain, anil spread alon^ both bnn&s of the Millgts rivulet. Where many 
ruins nru si ill to b stem 1 was fortunate enough to obtain two silver coins, 
folio! on this spirt; oil the obverse side or one of these wils u human face 
surrounded by mys uf tight, uiii thu reverau side bone an iu.seriptiuti in charuo 
turn quite mi Ineligible, though resembling actucwhai the ^yriicr writing l 
afterwards saw in Mahometan 1 nicks at Satnitreaiid. Ltut tbeeft also the 
mullahs wore not able to decyphtT. 

i+ After crossing the Kuxluk rivulet we entered a dettre forest csij^l 
lumbun, which atrelcbcs ever rm extent of L2 ayeich in a south-westerly 
direction Co the very borders of Bndnkhshim. On the right hunk of the Bolor 
we moountered a Large horde of nomads, amongst whom I remained for several 
days baying horses. J purchased 580 horses In all from them,and desfiatcSjed 
them to Kashgar in charge of one of my men* in whose e-are l also forwarded 
two copica of the account of toy journey, together with all die geographical 
map* that had Lhj>_'3s completed by me up Eo that tilin', I deemed it advisiblo 
to take this precaution so as to unsure thorn against accidents tlm uiicbt 
kdilli uic. 


* On Klsprolh’s itinerary the of I ho Cblngirt are als.o shown 

iu close proskinUy tu Diwryit-luil. — NUr. nf Vt-niahuf- 
f With ru*tHret |o the Itetor Lisp Join, we leuru froin lluen-Tsui and (hi- 
Cbtoew Keogrspliy!, tlmt Chakhu-llmuijd, foe ruler of thii staCe, becuaie SqbWc 
to China in 17-aH.—/bid. 
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" Between Ahmlash and Elirator mountains there ie a lat^e mine of native 
dnnntnr, which ia worked by the inhabitant* of these parti, and the produce 
disposed of at Ho lor and Ikulakhshan in it* native state and in the form of 
mercury. This mine yield* 40,000 ounces of silver. Among the wandering 
Belor-Omis we tasted some very strong spirit which they called Ulik araki , 
and distilled from black lerrie* resembling cherries." 

Here we shall conclude our extracts from the account of the 
4 Journey through Upper Asia.’ On the 3rd of July Georg 

Ludwig von-reached the town of Bolor, and remained there 

several weeks, at the request of the Chinese General, proceeding 
afterwards to Budakhshan, with regard to which town he observes, 
consistently with the testimony from other sources, that it is 
peopled by Mahometans. At this point of his journey Georg Ludwig 

von-quitted for a time the country of the Belors and entered 

that of the Tadjiks. From hence he again journeyed northwards, 
and must have once more encountered the former race, namely, 
at Vokhan. I say must hare, because one passage in the Chinese 
geography adduced by Klaproth* bears incontestable evidence 
of \ oklian lieing peopled by an Indian race, differing entirely 
from the Mahometan liuruts, Turkistauis, and Tadjiks. I have 
alrrmly given some account of Vokhan in my article on the 
Pamir, 1 shall tliereforc merely observe here, that the Chinese 
geography and itinerary translated in 1821 bear uniform evidence 
that a road runs from tills small town to Kashgar, wist Lake 
Djarik-kul, or immediately across the axis of the Bolor Mountains. 
This doubtless is the same road along which the Chinese general 
Fu-de proceeded to Bodakhahan with a large army when in pursuit 
of Boronda and llozitchman, so celebrated in the history of 
Eastern Turkestan. It is interesting to find that the Chinese 
geography uffords us an idea of the former populous ness of these 
parts. According to this testimony, the small Bolor territory 
contained, towards the middle of the last century, a population 
of 30,000 families in the valley of the Bolor River; while that of 
Badukhshau amounted to 100,000 families. Worn this it will be 
seen that this region is not so thinly inliabited ns its mountainous 
and elevated situation would lead one to Buppose. 

In order to elucidate the accompanying map, I shall now in 
conclusion recur to some of the accounts given by other .European 
travellers, namely, Bumes and M ood, respecting the limits of dis¬ 
tribution of the Belors and other Kaffir tribes. The first of these 
travellers distinctly states that the inhabitants of Badakhshan are 

• Klaproth, * Mugasin Asiatiquc,' vol. 1. p. 92. I am inclined lo think that 
the Ik Ion partly populate the northern portions of Itadakhshan, if we may judge 
from the local names of objects in that port. In constructing my rasp, however, 
I dul not venture to adopt this supposition, chiefly because it is scarcely possible 
that the heathen Belors could remain independent subjects of a Mussulman 
kingdom like Badakhshan.— .Vote oj Ymiukof. 
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\ iadjiks, i.e. a race akin to the Iranian Persians It is onlv the 
rulers of this principality who lay claim to a descent from Alexander 
the Great, that is to say, to a non-Asiatic origin, lienee it would 
appear that the Belors do not spread into the valley of the Sharud, 
and are most probably confined to the valley of the Bolor River! 

. On the other hand, however, we read on the same authority that 
the Khan of Kuiuluz had succeeded in subjecting Chitral to his 
rule, and was in receipt of tribute from this town in slaves, whom 
he usually despatched to Bukhara for sale. This, again, evidently 
refers*to unbelievers or Kaffirs, who, as Burnes states, speak a 
distinct dialect Wood likewise, in the valley of the Amu-Daria, 
or Pandj, beyond Ish-Kashm Pass, met with a strange race of 
people who interested him no less than the Pamir Kirghizes, 
these latter having strayed beyond their usual haunts at the period 
of Wood’s visit. He informs us that among the former he found 
some traces of the doctrines of Zoroaster, and also saw two ruined 
temples. All this testimony tends to define the western limits of 
prevalence of this enigmatical race; while with regard to their 
northern limits of distribution, we possess the testimony of our 

traveller Georg Ludwig von-in two places of his narrative, 

and also of that of Klaproth. The southern limits of the Kaflir- 
Sahpushes have for some years jwist been pretty accurately defined 
on European maps, from the accounts supplied by Elphiustone, 
Burnes, and others. Their eastern limits, however, the evidence 
of Chinese geography notwithstanding, cannot yet be fixed with 
any certainty in the absence of more accurate ethnological data. 
In all probability the inhabitants of Iskardo, Gilgit, and of the 
jiarts adjoining Karshu are of this race. To prove this it is 
requisite to obtain correct physiological and linguistic data. Even 
a brief vocabulary of the dialect spoken there would be of the 
greatest value; and a philological examination of the words of 
the dialect of Chitral, cited by Burnes, and of the dictionary of 
the Dardu language, compiled by Cunningham, would prove ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting. 


XXI . —On the Exploration of the North Polar Region. By 
Captain Sherard Osborn, r.x., c.b.* 

Read, January 23, ISC5. 

Arctic discovery, however imperfectly treated, must always, I 
feel sure, claim the attention of all true lovers of geography and 
physical science, especially that of a Society which, in its present 
prosperity, represents the deep interest recently exhibited by all 
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grades of the public in the solution of the problem of a communi¬ 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic, and of the world-wide 
sympathy in the noble devotion by which that mystery was solved. 

I need not, therefore, offer an apology to the members of the 
Royal Geographical Society for any effort upon my part to show 
five perfect practicability of an exploration of the blank space 
around our Northern Pole, and to place before you opinions 
entertained by myself, and those of my brother Arctic explorers 
who do not belong to the ucw school of u rest and lie thankful ” 
men, either in science or naval achievement, and who are na more 

1 )repnml to turn their backs upon the Arctic Regions because 
'rankliti died, off King Williams Land, than you would wish 
them to do so to an enemy’s fleet, because Nelson fell at 
Trafalgar. 

In the year 1818, Baffin^ discoveries upon the one hand, and 
those of Behring uixm the other, with dots for the mouths of the 
Mackenzie and Hearn rivers, was all we knew of the strange 
labyrinth of lands and waters now accurately delineated upon our 
charts of the Arctic Zone. Sailors and travellers, in thirty-six 
years, have accomplished all this: not always, be it remembered, 
in well-stored ships, sailing rapidly from point to point, but for the 
most part by patiently toiling on foot, or coasting in open boats 
round every bay and fiord. Sir Leopold McClintock tells the 
Royal Dublin Society that he estimates the foot explorations 
accomplished in the search for Franklin alone at about 40,000 
miles. Yet during those thirty-six years of glorious enterprise by 
ship, by boat, and by sledge, Lngland only fairly lost one expedi¬ 
tion, and 128 souls, out of forty-two successive expeditions, and 
has never lost a sledge-party out of about one hundred that liavo 
toiled within the Arctic Circle. Show nie upon the globe’s 
surface an equal amount of geographical discovery, or in history as 
arduous an achievement, with a smaller amount of human sacrifice, 
and then I will concede that Arctic exploration has entailed more 
than its due proportion of suffering. 

They who assert that our labours and researches have merely 
added so many miles of unprofitable coast-line to our charts, bad 
better compare our knowledge of Arctic phenomena to-day with 
the theories enunciated by men of learning and repute a century 
ago. They should confront our knowledge of 1804 with that of 
18W) upon*the natural history, meteorology', climate, and winds of 
the Arctic Regions. They must remember that it was there we 
obtained the clue, still unravelled, of the laws of those mysterious 
currents which flow through the wastes of the ocean like two 
mighty rivers—the Gulf Stream, and the Ice Stream; they must 
remember that it was there—in Boothia—that the two Rosses first 
reached the Magnetic Pole, that mysterious point round which 
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revolves the mariner’s compass over oue lialf of the Northern 
hemisphere; and let the world say whether the mass of observa¬ 
tions collected l»y our explorers on all sides of that Magnetic Pole 
have added uothing to the knowledge of the laws of magnetic 
declination and dip. They should remember how, a few years 
ago, it was gravely debated whether man could exist through the 
rigours and darkness of a Polar winter, and how we have only 
recently discovered tluit Providence 1ms peopled tlrnt region to the 
extreme latitude yet reached, and that the animals upon which 
they subsist are there likewise, in winter as well as in summer. 
All this, and much more, should be borne in mind by those cynics 
who would have you believe we have toiled in vain; and I hold, 
with the late Admiral Beechey, “ that ever)' voyage to the North 
lias tended to remove that veil of obscurity w hich previously hung 
over the geography and all the phenomena of the Arctic Regions. 
Before those voyages all was darkness and terror, all beyond the 
North Cape a blank ; but, since theu, each successive voyage has 
swept away some gloomy superstition, has brought to light some 
ucw phenomenon, and tended to the advancement of human 
knowledge.” 

I will uot dwell upon the personal hardships or risks incurred— 
they cau be easily discounted at any Insurance Com jinny in the 
City of London, and the privations are best appreciated by those 
who have been sledging over the liarren grounds of 70° x., and urc 
not scared by the recollection of cold lingers and baniuu da\s. 
Men do not volunteer for certain death or starvation, and I can 
only say that so popular is Arctic service with our sailors, that 1 
am frequently asked by old shipmates, 44 Arc we going up that 
way again, sir ? Please don’t forget I am a voluuteer !" The 
fact is, more sailors have been thrown to the sharks from the 
diseases incident to service in China and the coast of Africa, 
within the last four years, than ever fell in thirty years of Arctic 
service, and our seamen and officers know it And, after all, the 
dangers of exploration in the north are those common to like 
undertakings in all unknown regions—Speke and Grant seeking 
for the sources of the Nile, Burton at llarar, l’recmont in the 
Sierra Nevada, Livingstone on the Zambesi, or Burke and YVilU 
in the hungry wilds of Central Australia, have all moments of as 
great peril as Kane ever endured in Smith Sound, or McClure 
passed through in Banks’s I^ind. 

1 will, therefore, without further preamble, deal with the points 
which are the most important for our consideration. 

First. The direction from which a Polar exploration should be 
undertaken with the least risk and greatest probability of success. 

Second. The mode in which such an exploration should be exe¬ 
cuted, and the scientific results likely to accrue. 
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^ *■’ hnvc before ns a drcLunpular chart. Mark the nt'nrtst ^ 
known points tu the Pole—-the extreme* of Spihfbcrircn and North ■ 

Grejnknd. Let us first deal w Eth S] litAergen. Haklii vt Head 
if about liOO miles from the Pole: in the last century the whale 
fifil]pni r sityfik’ri o ft I hut- C ji pc, feedI wp Imvp the conciirr^rit 
testimony of ail those ancient fishermen to prove that the sea was 
often found dear of ice for another hundred miles further north. 

^•eJt therefore, I hut ^liliog'-^hips hjiij b^eri in that direction 
wtt hiii 500 miles of the Pole. For the infottadticm of those nmre 
sanguine Ilian myself of the existence of open water at the Pole 
through the act Eon of the Gulf Stream, I annex a table collated, 
by my kind friend Mr* Markham,* from the data Ibrnisheel to tin; 

Royal Society by the Hon. Dubes Barrington, Colonel Beanibj 
and others. You will there find that stout old Dutch a tad English 
skippers vowed they had been as far north ns the SB 3 , some to 
x., and many into the &p parallel: indeed one old Bailor 
declared to Master Mason, hvtlrographer to Charles II, of glorious 
memory, that “he had sailed two degrees beyond the Pole 1 M but 
it only fair to add tlmt this was said in dreanvv A Ulster da in, over 
strong Dutch beer, 

1 am content however, to point to the portion readied by the 
tab.* Sir Edward Parry, in fata boat expedition from Spd/tnwirA n m 
1827. There, at any rate, he stood upon a fluatinir sea of ice on 
the night of July 22, 1827, being then in tat- 82M5' N.. exactly 
435 geographical mi led from the Pole, He was constrained to 
give up the attempt simply because the ice was being swept farter 
to the south than his men could drag their boats to the north* It 
was the height of the Arctic summer, and all the ice-field* wore in 
motion. The experience of the last twenty years tells us that 
itiytend of starling on such a journey in June, Parry ought to luivo 
wintered in Spitzlierguai, and started for the North ip February ; 
and such is the perfect!(to to which Arctic sledge-equipment is now 
brought, that the weights would be infinitely less for the men to 
drag, whilst the provisions would Inst months instead of weeks* 

JBut there are great objections to any effort to reach the Polar 
area bv sledges from Sjjitzbergeii. You will observe as yet no 
known lauds exist upon its meridian and to the north of the island ; 
consequently no fixed points fur depots of provision* r whereas, in 
i milh Sound, we hays a starting-point 120 mites nearer to the 
1 we, and there is good ground for believing (as I will show) to 
a lurLrier extension of continents or islands Upon the meridian of 
llLeArncncan and Greenland continents, which is not the case in 
tJ* 1 7 r t^ n< 0F instance, the flues which drift down upon Spitz- 
^ergi.u tobi the north contain in their embrace no icebergs |jropcr. 


* 5 ns p. 255. 
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This tells 11s 11 iiiit no extensive land* lie upon that meridian : 
' fur the iceberg - is a creation of the‘land* [turn of a glader, and not 
of the sea j whereas these icebergs abound in Smith Sound; and 
the glaciers, as Kane advanced northward, appeared to increase 
rather than diminish in extent, which would not he the case if 
the land ended abruptly near the Humboldt Glacier, in SO 
* latitude. 

Chose vast accumulations of a now and fresh-water ice, and their 
beautiful creations the iceberg, tell us of great lauds with lofty 
mountains and deep valleys retaining tike moisture and snow-drift 
of ages, and promise that continuity of coast-lino, arid that frozen 
seaboard, which is only needed to enable olit explorers to reach 
the Pole in safety, Greenland, therefore, arid nut Spitsbergen, Is 
the direction 1 advocate. At tlm same Lime, do not jump to the 
conclusion that there is nothing to,reward the explorer in the 
direction of Spitsbergen or Nova Zendik, for there is much vet to 
be seen and done there in scientific research. The bugbear of 
Arctic navigation in being gradually dispelled. *A Cruise in 
High Latitudes,' and 4 A Season among the Walruwa/ encour age 
us to hope, that where yachtsmen hare not hesitated to go fur 
pleasure, and where poor Norwegian fehcnneu yearly sail in 
almost fj|jen boats for hides, ivory, and the mure precious livers of 
Arctic sharks, which produce, as you know, a pure cadAiver oil !*' 
it is possible others will yet wood their way for love of science, ami 
add to our knowledge of the laws of electricity, light, magnetism, 
temperature, and winds. 

I' rom Spitsbergen let us turn to Greenland, In the venr 1853 
my lamented friend l>r t Kane LMitered Smith Sound, at the head of 
1 Sabin Bay, with his little brig, the Admnce. At that time I waa 
serving with Capt. Richards, the present Hydregrapher of the 
Navy, in an expedition in Wellington Channel, under Sir Edward 
Belcher; Kellett and McCliutock were in Barrow Straits, McClure 
had just reachod the waters of the Atlantic from the Pacific 
Ocean, Collinson and Rao were in Victoria Land and Bout hi a, 
and lugkfield had just made one of his summer trips to Beediey 
Island. There could not have been less than four hundred British 
subjects witliiu the Arctic sens. All our ships laid been admirahly 
fouud, and our crews lived in comparative comfort, for the re- 
sources of a notion and a great navy bad been placed at our 
disposal. Dr. Kane's expedition was rather tins result of private 
munificence, and a generous impulse of individuals ■ and it is only 
fair to Dr. lvanc to say, that never in our times baa a navigator 
entered the ice so indifferently prepared for a Polar winter. With 
only seventeen followers, two of them mutineers, without a steam- 
power for his solitary vessel, without proper sledge-equi pment, 
without any preserved fresh meat, and a great insufficiency of 
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preserved vegetables, and with only coals enough to serve for 
twelve months' fuel, the only maYvcl to tnc is, that lie ever returned 
to relate his sufferings, They are only to lie equalled by those of 
tEje navigator 11 ' Jmires, in lluii^u Iky, hvu centuries earlier, 
fiod forbid that I should be thought to east one reflection upon 
iLose warm-hearted Americans who came nobly forward, and said, 
-l H ® will aid in Arctic enterprise ; + ' bat the fact b, that 
enthusiasm and high courage without proper knowledge and 
equipment must, on such service, infallibly lead to the suffering 
wilieh Dr. Kanes followers endured j and it is that which best 
explains how it was, that whilst our jailor*, far beyond the present 
taunts of Esquimaux, waxed fat and faetidimis, Kane's poor 
followers had to eat the raw flesh of animals to avert the ravages 
of scurry brought on by a poisonous dietary of .salt-meat. Thk 
nmyh to meet the abjections of those who point to Dr. Kane's 
thrilling narrative with a view to frighten us from Arctic expli iM- 
tioo ; ahd I may add, that I know well that chivalrous man never 
penned those touching episodic to frighten men from high enter¬ 
prise, but rather to caution us to avoid his mistakes, ami to ehow r 
us hi>w F nobly the worst evils may be borne when the curve is a 
good one. 

The brig Advance entered Smith Sound, but departed from an 
Arctic canon by keeping upon the eastern or tec-shore instead of 
the western or weather shore; she was quickly beset, and fell into 
a Iwiy GO mi lea further on, out of which she never again sailed. 

In the spring of 1854 a further exploration wjis accomplished, of 
aljout It jO miles of the Greenland coast, and the western laud was 
observed for a still greater distance. The extreme of Greenland 
vissfced was a point beyond a stupendous tongue of the great 
glacier, and named Cape Constitution by the only man (Mr. 
Morton) who reached it This sailor could not get round the 
Cape because of water existing at the base of the dills ; he could 
not ucale the cliff, because it was too steep; what more there is, 
therefore, beyond Cape Const it Lilian, none of tis know. Kane 
thought it the termination of Greenland. I entirely dissent from 
so 1 tasty a eotiriumoit, because 1 cannot believe that such a glacier 
as that of Humboldt, ever bearing the hundreds of icebergs, which 
Kane tells us of, into the waters of Smith Sound, was fed otheru isc 
tkuin by some extensive parent-glacier spread over u very great 
arm ; and this proclaims, in my opinion, a eontiimitv uf the Green* 
land shore, as there was, undoubtedly, laud on thy opposite side as 
tar as Morton could see. 

Scnunhling up the face of (ape Const! tut ism, ti> the height of 
citlier 3U0 or 500 feet, Mr. Uforton could see no Icq to the west* 
ward 5 to which I attach small importance, never having myself 
*™ ttoe-Lce from any altitude at a greater distance than 12 
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miles \ but he did sea land roll mg- away to the north ward, a bold 
but indented coast, he thinks, with a fine range of mountains 
IcHJiismg in the interior. This land U appropriately named Griimdl 
Land. 

English and American hydrographers are at variance as to the 
assigned latitudes of Cape Constitution and t ‘ape Parry, the two 
, extremes discovered by Kjme, I sincerely trust the American 
computation will prove correct Cape Constitution will then 1* in 
•SiA 2T N. t and the point seen on the west laud would be in about 
82 30 r s., or just 15 H mile? from our Pole, a distance etjual to 
that of the Laud's End from Balmoral, 

Hut in order that we may deal with the subject from its worst 
point of view, 1 am prepared to accept the more southern positions 
assigned to the extremes by Admiral < 'olliuson, ( uptain George, 
ami Mr. Arrowsmith. They, as you will observe, place Cape 
Constitution in tnL HI* 5“i r N., utid Credit Morton's vision with a 
range of 60 miles; Using Cape Parry in lat 81 J 58" only, or 
n distance of 481 miles from tite Pole, I accept lids as the 
distance we have to deal with, and declare that Cape and Grin- 
nell Land as my assurance of the perfect possibility of reaching the 
Pole. 

Cape Parry 1 is, us you see, a iked point more than a degree and 
a half nearer to the Pole than Hakluyt Head, In Spitsbergen, 
and therefore the best point of departure for the exploration of the 
great unknown space before us. 

The distance of < ‘ape Parry to the Pole and back is just 9U8 
miles; a distance which lias been repeatedly exceeded by our 
Arctic sledge and boat parties since the year l&fiO, mid far short 
of what we subsequently accomplished, as I will presently show’* 

But, apart from mere proximity to the Pole, there are other 
Conditions winch recommend this route to our consideration* it 
will bo remembered that at Cape Constitution a considerable 
extent of water was found to exist in the early summer. Recent 
Arctic explorations have taught us that this is no great novelty. 
Dr. Kane, however, believes it to be very extensive; but, as I have 
good reasons fur being sceptical upon this point, and us the Pole 
is within our reach whether Kanos Polynia he great or small, I 
shall nut urge the facilities which open water offers to a boat- 
navigation. The future explorer might hall open water if it were 
found to exist along the shores of Cmnncll I .and; but, if not, he 
would be well satisfied with plenty of ice, and merely pray that 
the mainland or off-lying islands should be found to exist as far su 
the 87th parallel. And there is, ! hold, more chance—fir mure 
chance - of that being the case, than of any often sea round our 
Arctic Pole. 

But Kane’s Polynia evidently exists where there is a far greater 
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nbundamse of animal and vegetable life than we have found to 
exi^t round the tr^ ter holes of Regent's Inlet, Wellington Channel, J 
m _ Iueaster Sound. I he possibility, therefore, of future explorers 
of Smith Sound being able to vary their dietary with the Hcsb of 
deer, l>eai\ seal, or wild-fowl, is an important recommendation to 
the route iti question. 

In this meridian, too, we find human life extending to a higher * 
Wtitude than in any other known direction, A fine tribe of Arctic 
savages wna first rWjvered by Sir John Ross in iat„ 75° 35' n., 
lung. <'o J 32 it'.* in ins voyage oi 1318. Hogs christened this 
isolated section of die great Esquimaux race, “ Arctic High¬ 
landers/ Through hi> interpreter, Suckense, he learnt that their 
tribe dwelt to the northward of the great glacier of Melville Bay ; 
by it they were entirely cut otf from all knowledge of anything in 
that direction, and when Ilos* told them that his ship imd come 
from the south, they replied— (( it w r as not true; there was nothing 
lmt ice there ! r> Subsequent Arctic expedition!-},, as well as whole- 
-dujB} have had intercourse with thi'Si* jwxiple and yi fur conciliated 
them, that instead of ottering to kill Europeans, as they threatened 
irs 1818, we find them in 1354 positively saving Kane mid his fol¬ 
lowers from starvation, and cheerfully shoring food and Judgement 
witli the poor sailor?. Of tins isolated group of the human family 
Dr, Kane gives us a very interesting account Having no bout-, 
u ur a know ledge of how to construct them out of bones and scab 
skill?, as other Esquimaux do, afraid to cross the two great ico- 
:us of Melville ami of Humboldt} these poor creatures inhabit 
a region between the prongs of the Greenland Glacier, winch 
embraces about !>{J0 Tidies of coast-1 me, and they cannot penetrate 
far into the interior, for there, tlicv eaM, was tht u Scmik Soak,” or 
Great lee Wall \ 

\V Ithout anv drift-wood, except a fragment of wreck at rare 
intervals, the Arctic Highlander is compelled to Hi® bones alone 
m the construction of his sledge and weapons. The Latter consist 
simply of knife, harpoon, and lance, bones lushed together with an 
ircjii point or edge ingenious [y titted from Fragments of metoorip 
iron fontid Ip the country, or from scraps of iron hoops which reach 
the coast upon the casks of wrecked whalers. Without a bow or 
sutow, they arc unable to kill reindeer or musk-oxen; the former 
range unmolested over the barren; uplands at the base of the 
glaciers; and the art of fishing is likewise unknown, for Kane saw 
lakes full of salrouri-trout, which the Arctic Highlander could not 
T enr and harpoon, however, he slays the bear, 

’ ami powerful walrus; and in summer time nets vast quantities 
, bnlafluk, a delicious morsel well appreciated bv nil of ns 
i? Visited those Crimson Clifts of Reverie \\ ns Roes nneti- 
1,1 y named their haunts. These people arc thus dependent for 
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fiabs&teQGQ upon the flesh of murine creatures, and Consequently 
upon the existence of broket] ice l or o|>«n water near the erwist* 
throughout every season of the year. Without it they would all 
perish in a single winter. But a Beneficent Providence has bo 
arranged it that from the action of oceanic currents a ltd the 
destruction of the icc-fichis by tile large icebergs tin-own off from 
the glaciers constantly sailing through them, there k always, even 
In the depth of a Polar winter, some “North Water" to lie found, 
and in it walrus and hear, Thu land, as I have said* yields these 
Arctic fishermen no animal food, neither can I discover an instance 
of their ever having been seen to partake of a singly herb, grass, 
or berry grown upon tlie shore ; of vegetables or cereals they have! 
of course, no conception, and L know of no other people a n the 
earth’s surface who are thus entirely carnivorous Kane gavs they 
must lie au expiring race. 1 can* find no proof of it, though no 
doubt, like nil savage races, they are doomed to pass away or 
merge into those of a *iiju?i-i»r organisation. Where Boas found 
the Arctic Highlanders iu 1818, they exist in 184*4, and from 
mcmkhmI «®taOt with Europeans have rather improved than 
■deteriorated. All who have seen them, and I am one, describe 
the men as square-built, hearty Mows, deep-cheated, bass voiced, 
and merry-hearted. Heady to listen oa with their harpoon to a 
fierce walrus, anil, line in hand, struggle for life with it upon the 
weak ice : or, aided by their dogs, bring the Polar bear to bay, 
and close in upon it with lance and knife; yet these puor Savage*? 
showed iu their kindness to the starving ami not always rational 
crew of the Advance, that they were not deficient in the nobler 
attributes of our common nature. Their women, good souls, were 
tender and sympathetic ill; their quaint way, for it is twit every 
Kurupeau mother who would lend a nice warm babe to make u 
pillow for a weary traveller, as the ladies of Et&h did ; and the 
spinsters of Smith Sound were fair enough to win the hearts of 
bo me on board the Advance, Indeed, more than one little scandal 
related lends me to lidieve that, in spite of the struggle for exist- 
ence In 80 s., the unwashed, sealskin-clad beauties of Murchison 
Sound have their little flirtations, as well as their sisters of ampler 
rubes in more southern dimes, u One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin and I know no thing more strange in all Arctic 
adventure than when Kune was escaping southward, to find his 
faithful hunter, Hans, voluntarily abandoning him and turning 
Arctic Highlander all for the hive of Shanghai pretty daughter-— 
she bad gently tended him when injured in a wah-usdiunt. The 
elopement of the fond pair upon a bone-sledge, drawn by wild 
dogs, is perfect as an Arctic love-scene ; but, unfortunately, Ifaus 
was already a married man, “A»9 for Hans!" Dr. Kane pathe¬ 
tically ob’Crvea 1 say, * Alas lor Miss ShangfauP 1 ’ 
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It has not been wit! tout a purpose that I have thus touched upon 
the habits of the Arctic 11 ighJauilers. I I wive endeavoured to show 
you that,, though carnivorous creatures, they are, after all, much 

wo arc in other respects: it tells you that there, in Smith 
Sound, inhabitants exist who have helped the European and can 
do so again ; and, above all, their existence is an incontestable 
jii'mit of an amount of animal life being found in that latitude 
throughout the year and in all seasons. 

Kane Bays that his Arctic friends would not carry him beyond 
die Humboldt Glacier, and seamed to have no knowledge of lands 
to the north. ^ ot Morton found a fragment of an Esquimaux 
sledge on shore between that glacier and Cape Constitution. May 
it not be that, other Esquimaux exist there ? and docs not tlte 
question occur to you. How far does human life extend in Smith 
Sound? May it not reach much nearer to the Pole than even 
where Kane found it in Ml k n. So far as we know, the Arctic 
Highlanders are confined to the Greenland shore; and for our 
pi.ir|>nse=i uf exploration it would lie well it were six They would 
then I*. 1 near enough to aid as hunters and sicdg&drivcrs, and not 
so dose as to endanger good order and discipline amongst a crew 
in hours, of trial or suffering. 

There is one more reason for preferring this route to any other, 
vi./., that the ! tanish settlement* extend along the cca>t of CJrcen- 
laud as high jls 12 Kane in open boats carried off his men in 
safety to I pemavik, when ir became imperative to do so; other 
navigators could do likewise, if any accident occurred to their chips 
ill Smith Sound. Trusting 1 have shown the right direction m 
which the prnposcd exploration should be at tempted, 1 will now 
sketch nut tire inode iu which it should he earned ont; for the 
details would he too technical and vul tun! nulls to interest all geo¬ 
graphers. 

An exploration of the Polar area should always he Sent under 
naval auspices and naval discipline. 1 have no faith in purely 
private expeditions on such a service as this I advocate. We need 
all the resources of a naval dockyard, nd the especial knowledge 
collected in various deportments—whether in the preparation of 
vessels, food, raiment, sledges, or equipment—to insure the work 
being well anil safely done. Wooden snip&-of-war are now rotting 
mid sinking at their anchors in ottr arsenals : all the old ladies 
round our seaports are cooking their tea with bearbof-oak from 
poor chopped*up gunboat*. We don't want three-decker^, but you 
might have them for the asking; you can lie more modest, and 
aak fur something much smaller than wooden liue-of-battl&ahipa. 

. erntrse you will not expect the Admiralty to take the initiative 
in such matters. Columbus would never have reached the new 
continent i the immortal Cook would never have made his voyages 
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round the world ; the illustrious names of Franklin, Ross, and 
X I'arry would nut Lave been added tg the rolls of fame ; if you had 
naited lor past Admiralties to originate sei entitle research and 
geographical exploration. 

Hut [ have no doubt men of science—men who think the Navy 
and Its officers and sailors exist for nobler purposes than to slay or 
* be slain -will find I1L~ Grace the Duke of Somerset just as auien- 
ablo to reason and healthy pressure as farmer First lords have 
been. I lie Hoard, like other Hoards, will, as good servants of the 
pub] 1C, d# whatever the public calls upon them to do ♦ and it is by 
tail" ih. tun of public opinion, directed by the men of science tu thus 
country, that I hope to see a Polar expedition sent forth in this 
generation under naval Auspices. The Navy needs some action to 
uake jt up bom the sloth of routine", and save it from the canker 
of prolonged peace. Arctic exploration is mure wholesome fur it, 
|[1 a taom\ as well as a sanitary point of view, than any more 
Ashantec pr Japanese wars. 

You are nut going to educate tis, work us up to tin? point of 
nautical perfection, awaken hopes and ambition, and then give tig 
oakum lb pick, or run us over the mast-head after top-gallant vurtk-, 
tM keep down the spirit which intellectual progress has evoked’ 
Tne navy of England cries nui fur mere war to gratify it- desire for 
honourable employment or fame. There are oilier achievements, 
it knows well, as glorious as victorious battle ; and a wise ruler 
and a wise pen pie will, 1 hold, be careful to satisfy a craving which 
h the life-blood of a profession—Indeed, I hold that it ouobt t u iA 
fostered and encouraged. 

Upon these grounds, as well as those of scientific results, would 
It be too much to nak for a fraction of the vast sum yearly sunk in 
natal expenditure, for two small screw-vessels and J^O officers ami 
men, out of the 5U,0O(J men annually placed at the dispo-at of the 
Admiralty? 

Let lie slip pose it granted, and two vessels tike the Pioneer and 
Intrepid ready by the spring of ISGd. They would sail for Baffin 
Bey, reach (’ape York in August* and one vessel would be secured 
In or about Capa Isabella, leaving only twenty-live persons in 
charge of her; the other vessel, with ninety-fire souls, would be 
pressed up the Western shore, either as far as Gape Parry or in 
that direction, tubing care not to exceed a distance uf 300 miles 
from her consort. That autumn the southern ship would connect 
herself by depots with the norlhern vessel, and the northern vessel 
would place out depots towards the Pole ready far spring operations. 

In 1867 and 18(18 sledge and boat operations should bo directed 
toward* the pole ami over the unknown area, and in ISGtt, either 
in ships or bv boat to Upomavlk, our expedition would retire from 
Smith Sound. They would thus only have two wiuters and three 
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summers to encounter; a period which experiratae has taught us 
healthy men, with proper cart?, ton well spend at a tunc in those r 
regions. 

Willi respect, to the distance to be traveled by sledge, we have 
ample data to show that it has been exceeded by our sailors and 
marines in the most sterile laud yet visited within the Frigid Zone. 
For instance, in 1853, Commander MuClmtock’s |iarty did 1220 * 
geographical miles in 105 days; Lieutenant Medium did 1203 
tniles; and Captain Hi chords and I did 109 3 miles, Mark, that 
nil these distances are in excess of the 80S miles between Cape 
Parry and (be Bale, lieutenant Hamilton did llfit) miles with a 
dog-sledge and one man. Yet, in subsequent expeditions to those 
of 1853, still lunger marches have been accomplished, and the meti 
flufiered still lesw. In 1854 Mecham marched 1157 miles in only 
seventy days, a gain of a month in time, equal to a distance of 300 
miles more had it been necessary ; and in 1859 Captain McOintuck 
actually accoinpiisbed 1350 miles ami Young 1150, aiul that dis¬ 
tinguished officer Sir Leopold MeCHutock agrees with me in 
tin liking that it is quite possible with proper management to extend 
dPjnurnoy over a distance of 1500 miles, or just 500 miles more 
than are required to take a sledge from Cape Parry to the Pole 
and back. Thanks to hard-earned experience, we have learnt in 
ton years to double the period a sledge-party may support itself 
away from the ship, and trebled the length of the journeys to be 
accomplished ; yet at the same time reduced the labour of the 
seamen and the personal risk to its minimum, 

I am not vain enough to suppose my unsupported opinion of the 
practicability and safety of a sledge-ex pi oration of the Polar area 
would suffice to convince you all; but I can confidently appeal to an 
Officer of far greater experience* Captain Sir Leopold McClmtock. 
He, writing to me in December last, says: a I am glad you arc 
poking up the embers of Arctic discovery, I wish I were now 
preparing for a trip to the North Pole. I regard it as being 
within the reach of this generation; for knowledge, ns you know, 
is power in sledge-travelling/’ Can you doubt the practicability 
of such an exploration, 1 say, after such a declaration from, mi 
officer who has spent seven winters and ten summers in these seu ? 

I mu sure you will not; and that you will say with me, that of all 
men he is the best fitted todicad such an expedition. 

3rd Point. We have now to consider the final portion of my 
argumentThe advantages to be derived from an exploration of 
the Polar area. 

In tine lirst place, you as a scientific body have before you an 
unknown area of 1,131.000 square miles of the globe*s surface a 
sheer hhtuk. Within that area you sure profoundly ignorant 
whether there be lauds or waters; whether, as some ffiy, it is a 
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^lent frozen solitude, or an open sea teeming with animal life S™ 
* fa* ns you us yet have explored in that direction, you hare found 
™ tend Capable of supporting not only animal, but human life 
Mweovor a, conDected with pl.ysidal geography, you have' in 
, 0 * " SL,r:il latitude readied the only known spot where Nature 
y wkU to man do plant, herb, or grass, which he use* for food or 
nutriment let, imperfect as the botanical exploration of tint 
epot lias been, wo learn from the report of the able American 
Mr. Durand, that although ]>r, Km» lost (he nW 
jhjrt'un of fas collection, the remainder “ was vet the richest and 
most mten*hdg ever brought by Arctic or Polar ekplorer;” and 
Katie added no less than faMrgy-'nrcn sj>ecift of plants to the list 
rtcet j tlv pub!silled by that eminent Arctic naturalist Sir John 
Richardson, as existing to the north of 73 T of latitude. Proving 
Hint, at any rate, there was nu error of 50 per cent, in the botanical 
geography of the region under ccmtideratkai, 

l o botanists, therefore, as well as geographer^ there is everything 
to be discovered within the Polar area; and not only the botany 
of tuo bind, but that of the sea, and of tile fresh-water lakes and 
rivers flowing from the glaciers of tliat ice-bound region. Itume 
diatdy m connection, too. with the distribution of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms of the Polar Basin, we have to solve more 
titan one strange anomaly in the dimate that has been noticed 
upon its margin, 

1 he lowest known winter mean temperature has been recorded 
by Dr. Kane, in the very region which h so rich in Arctic flora 
where the natives can support themselves alone upon the chase of 
marine creatures, and where the reindeer are so abundant that a 
traveller subsequent to Kane shot GOO head, and supported his 

E upon fresh food throughout a long winter." There, in 
idacr Harbour, with open water not far to the sou(h, with 
ojien water, as be believed, dot far to the north, Kane records .t 
winter mean temperature lower than we have found at Melville 
Island, where at that season we feel sure that there was no oixjti 
sea nearer than the Mackenzie River, or the entrance of Luno.der 
Nomid. 31 r. Schott, tlie able American meteorologist, puzzled 
with the anomaly of to low a temperature near the reported own 
l 5 olar Sen, says that u it points conclusively to either a considerable 
northern extension of Grinned Laud on the one aide ami an 
eastern extent of Washington Land on the other, or to a con¬ 
siderable elevation of the interior on both sides of the channel 
above its level/' and acknowledges that his conclusions arc at 

* Mr, Comelini GrtnDtH hifiwm* tuc of tbi* InusrestW fret cwuiccusd -i,r. 
t)r. th>yW it-etuid tUii a. 3null SbukL h n ” twI ™ 
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variance vri th the supposed existence of an ocean around the Pole ^, 
free for navigation* 

The fact is, that meteorology is quite a? much at fault, there 
as elsewhere when it proceeds to theorise upon insufficient data. 
And, in a scientific point of v iew, I maintain that nothing could 
he more deeply interesting than a careful series of meteorological _ 
observations within the Polar area. Its climate is, as t Jtuvc 
idlown, a mystery; and Kane a rough observations require to he 
verified , as well iL^ flmsc of our Bcaruhuig-capOditionB, by sending 
out a scientific expedition, with people well versed and earnest in 
that science alone. 

In geology, and especially in the phenomena of those stupendous 
glaciers, a* well as the “Teat ice-streams of Humboldt Jiml of 
Melville, there is much to repay the future explorer of Plinth 
Sound. In the presence of lucti so eminently qualified to pnm 
ont what is most deserving of scientific investigation under 1 1 l e ^e 
beads, it would id become rue to do most than advert to the 
subject. Indeed, I feel I owe an apology to all men of science 
for even daring to touch upon subjects of which I as a =ydlor c .m 
have only the most fragmentary knowledge. But I am also 
addressing myself to those who Know little of snch^ subjects, and 
who may oe carried away by the cuckoo ery nf 4i Cui buiio '{ in 
discussing further geographical exploration, 'i be learned Council 
of this Society are not likely to any so, I know well, or to ask me 
to demonstrate the necessity for farther scientific research based 
upon an argument touching whole-oil* whalebone, walmtwudes, 
seal-blubber, narwhal-ivory, deer-skins, peltry, or Upernavik 
graphite. i should tis soon think of urging the exploration ol 
Guinea upon the speculation of profits arising from the tails 
of Wnds-of-paradise or edible hirds f -nests. 4 

Kol 1 put the question before you upon purely scientific grounds ; 
and l a*k you—the Geographical Society—if you are mot satistted 
with the geographical harvest that awaits you there, to turn to the 
Koval Society and a.-k the learned Council whether there ^ 
anything likely to repay the explorer of the Pole tor his labours. 

I can confidently appeal to its President, General Sabine. He is 
to-day the senior living officer of those who accompanied Boss and 
Parry in their early explorations of the Arctic Zone. In Spitz- 
bergen, Mckillc Islam], and East Greenland ho collected those 
valuable data, in terrestrial magnetism which have sttbscqueutly 
led to the construction of those beautiful charts exhibiting the 
declination, inclination, and intensity of the magnetic force over 
the globed surface—a wonderful reduction of scientific data to 
good, useful purposes, which every saiSur cun appreciate and Ini 
grateful for. And doe.- lie tell us that there is nothing more to 
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be done in the Arctic Zone? On the contrary, in General Sabine’s 
' Address to the Royal Society, on November 30th, 1863, lie dwells 
especially uu the pleasure with which he learns that the Swedish 
Government nrv a Snout to carry out in Spitsbergen that measure¬ 
ment of an arc of the meridian, the value and importance of which 
the learned Genera] had urged forty years uuo upon the attention 
* of the British public, and which, lie says, “ 1 had planned the 
means of executing, and which I ardently desired to be permitted, 
to carry out personalty:’ 

General Sabine's original interesting paper upon the measure¬ 
ment of this an 1 was addressed tu Air. Gilbert, A 1.1% Vice- 
President of the Royal Society in 1826, In it he pointed out I he 
facility offered by Spitsbergen for a measuretm^nt of an arc of the 
meridian extending over nearly 4| degree of latitude, stating that 
the mine of tins measurement in the latitude of Spitsbergen, 
towards deducing the proportion of the pilar and equatorial 
diameter* by its combination with an arc near the equator, M was 
most important; and adding that its value would be “equivalent 
to an arc in Lapland of six times the extent of the arc measured 
by the French Academicians.” 

Now the hope of the Royal Society of this measurement being 
at last obtained depends upon the scientific energy of the Swedish 
Government ; but it so happens that in the expedition I urge upon 
your attention there might be every arrangement made for a mea¬ 
surement of four degrees of the meridian upon the shores of Smith 
Sound. I have told you that one of the ships should be left about 
Chpe Isabella, and the other pushed on to Cape Parry, or that that 
point ]s to be considered our main station for a Polar expedition. 
The intervening space h rather more than four degrees ; and 
during the summer season, whilst the Northern RxpcJittmi wna 
absent, there could he no more profitable way of occupying those 
left in the cliurge of the ships than in doing such a wort as mea¬ 
suring an are; the ice of the strait, I would submit, affording 
considerable facilities for inch an undertaking; and especial pro¬ 
vision in the expedition might be made for such powona as were 
well qualified to execute It 

As late, too, as November, 1364, we find General Sabine, in 
bis Address to the Royal Society, calling the attention of that 
scientific body to some recent discoveries which attest the continua¬ 
tion of the tropical Gulf Stream to the shores of Nova Zombis, 
and to a com muni cation from Professor Furehhanimer, of Copen¬ 
hagen, “a valuable contribution to a great subject—the History 
of "the Sea”—in which, by careful analysis, it is shown that, iti 
the Atlantic Ocean, the saline ingredients in Lhe soak-water decrease 
with increasing depth. This is found to hold good even to 
extreme depths; and the existence of a Polar current in the 
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depths of the Atlantic is hence inferred, since it is a well-esta¬ 
blished fact that the Equatorial* seas are richer, and the Polar seas 
poorer in saline ingredients. Again, by analysis it has been 

! >roved that the curreut flowing down the cast coast of Greenland 
las an Equatorial ami not a Polar origin—a mere recurring of 
the Gulf .Stream after rounding Spitsbergen; aud the learned 
President fairly argued— M May it not be possible that the i eel ess 
sea teeming with animal life, described by Kane as viewed from 
the northern limit of his research, is, as he himself surmised, hut 
an extension of the same Equatorial stream which produces cor¬ 
responding abnormal effects at every point to which its course has 
been traced ?" and adds, “ when physical researches shall be 
resumed within the circle which surrounds the Pole, this, perhaps, 
will be one of the earliest problems to receive solution. ’ In a 
recent letter to me he eloquently and justly adds, “ to reach the 
Pole is the greatest geographical achievement which can be 
attempted, anu I own I should grieve if it should be first accom¬ 
plished by any otiier than an Englishman; it will be the crowning 
enterprise of those Arctic researches in which our cougtry lias 
hitherto hod the pre-eminence.’* 
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